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LUTHERAN  QUARTERLY. 


JANUARY.  1913. 


ARTICLE  I. 

THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OE  ST.  PAULAS  EVAN¬ 
GELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH,  ALLENTOWN,  PA.1 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SIXGr  MASTER,  D.D. 

Lutherans  came  to  America  first  from  Holland,  probably  as 
early  as  1632  as  a  part  of  the  Dutch  colony  which  settled  on 
Manhattan  Island,  now  the  site  of  the  citr  of  New  York.  It  is 
not  known  when  they  made  their  first  attempt  at  organizing  a 
congregation,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  when  a  little  band 
of  Lutherans  petitioned  Governor  Stuyvesant  for  the  privilege 
of  worshipping  in  a  church  by  themselves,  the  Governor,  a  zeal¬ 
ous  Calvinist,  denied  the  petition  “for  the  reason  that  he  was 
bound  by  his  oath  to  tolerate  openly  no  other  religion  than  the 
Reformed.”  Finally,  however,  in  1657,  after  being  cruelly  per¬ 
secuted,  the  Lutherans  were  permitted  by  the  authorities  in 
Holland  to  have  their  own  pastor  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  John 
Ernest  Goetwater,  who  was  the  first  Lutheran  minister  in  New 
Amsterdam.  Alas  !  for  their  hopes  the  new  pastor  was  forbidden 
by  the  authorities  to  preach  in  public. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  misfortunes  of  these  first 
Lutherans  in  America.  They  sustain,  however,  an  intimate  re¬ 
lation  to  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  that  one  of  its  early  pastors  was 

1  The  sources  of  information  are  the  Hallesche  Xaehi'ichten,  the  Documen¬ 
tary  History  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania ,  the  Historical  Discourse  of 
Dr.  Beale  Schmucker,  the  Records  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  various  histories,  tra¬ 
ditions,  etc. 
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a  defendant  of  these  Dutcft*  Lutherans  who  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson.  •  •**  •  *** 

The  second  arrival  of  Lutherans  in  America  was  that  of  the 
Swedes  who  purposed  to  found  a  Xew  Sweden  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware.  Thev  arrived  earlv  in  1638  and  landed  near 

V  t/ 

what  is  now  the  city  of  Lewes  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  They 
purchased  from  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  Delaware  Bay  northward  to  the  Falls  of  Trenton  and 
westward  to  the  Susquehanna  near  York  Haven,  embracing  the 
State  of  Delaware  and  south-eastern  Pennsylvania.  This  was 
fiftv  vears  before  William  Penn's  famous  treatv  with  the  Indians. 

•/  «/  1/ 

The  Swedes  made  their  first  settlement  where  Wilmington  now 
stands,  and  built  their  block-house,  in  which  divine  service  was 
held,  and  which  was  named  Fort  Christiana.  This  was  the  first 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  and  here  also  the  first  Lutheran 
pastor,  the  Eev.  Eeorus  Torkillus,  officiated.  The  first  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  in  Pennsylvania  was  built  in  1646  at  Tinicum  in 
Delaware  county.  “For  a  century  and  three-quarters  the  six 
Swedish  Lutheran  congregations  on  the  Delaware  were  served 
by  thirtv-five  pastors,  the  last  of  whom  died  in  1831.  As  the 
Swedish  was  replaced  by  the  English  language,  they  were  gradu¬ 
ally  transferred  to  the  Episcopal  Church.”  Thus  ends  that  sec¬ 
ond  melancholy  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  in  America. 

The  history  of  St.  PauPs  Church  begins  properly  with  the 
first  German  emigrants  of  the  Palatinates  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1680.  The  first  German  Lutheran  congregation  in  the  United 
States  was  organized  at  Falknerts  Swamp  (Xew  Hanover), 
Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1700.  The  Eev.  Justus 
Falckner,  the  first  pastor,  was  ordained  by  the  Swedish  clergy¬ 
men.  and  was  the  first  man  ordained  to  the  Lutheran  ministrv 
in  America.  Immigration  grew  rapidly  thenceforward.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1750  of  a  population  in  Pennsylvania  of  be¬ 
tween  175.000  and  220.000  fully  60,000  were  Lutherans. 

“The  temporal  condition  of  these  early  Lutherans  was  then 
but  equalled  by  their  melancholy  spiritual  destitution.  The 
great  body  had  come  over  the  water  without  any  religious  in¬ 
structors,  without  any  organization  or  formal  bond  between 
them,  and  without  any  pecuniary  means  with  which  either  to 
erect  houses  of  worship  or  to  employ  ministers,  had  it  been  pos- 
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sible  to  secure  any  of  their  language.”  “The  thousands  of  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjacent  provinces  had  not  a 
single  State  government,  nor  a  single  Church  organization  to 
look  after  their  spiritual  welfare,  and,  excepting  the  active  Court- 
chaplain  Ziegenhagen  in  London,  and  the  noble  Francke  at 
Halle,  and  a  few  more  of  their  Pietist  brethren,  there  seems  to 
have  prevailed  universal  and  absolute  indifference  among  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Germany  toward  the  spirit¬ 
ual  welfare  of  their  brethren  who  had  emigrated  to  America.” 
See  Wolf's  “Lutherans  in  America.'* 

In  1735  there  labored  among  the  dispersed  Lutherans  of  this 
country  eight  ordained  ministers,  and  only  one  of  these,  the 
Eev.  Caspar  Stoever,  was  located  in  Pennsylvania  at  Hew  Hol¬ 
land.  Congregations  were  fortunate  in  many  cases  to  receive 
visits  from  ministers  twice  a  year;  and  some  indeed,  were  with¬ 
out  any  pastoral  care  for  years  at  a  time.  And  even  worse  than 
this,  many  congregations  became  a  prey  to  incompetent  and 
wicked  ministers,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  sacred  office 
in  the  Fatherland. 

The  destitution  of  our  American  Lutheran  people  weighed 
heavily  on  the  hearts  of  the  devout.  A  committee  of  two  from 
three  churches  in  Philadelphia,  Hew  Hanover,  and  Providence 
(Trappe),  were  appointed  in  1733  to  accompany  Pastor  Schultze 
to  Europe  in  order  to  secure  a  pastor  and  also  financial  aid. 

But  nine  weary  years  passed  before  the  proper  man  was 
found  by  Dr.  Francke  of  Halle  in  the  person  of  Henry  Melchoir 
Muhlenberg,  who  arrived  in  America  in  1742.  To  him,  under 
God,  more  than  to  any  other  man  is  the  Lutheran  Church  under 
lasting  obligation  for  his  apostolic  labors  in  establishing  our  be¬ 
loved  Church  on  this  continent.  He  came  with  the  motto, 
Ecclesia  plantanda,  “The  Church  must  be  planted.”  Henceforth 
the  scattered  congregations  must  be  affiliated  and  organized. 
The  city  of  Allentown  is  to  be  congratulated  on  being  the  site  of 
a  college,  bearing  the  illustrious  name  of  Muhlenberg,  a  name 
that  should  be  honored  by  giving  to  the  college  the  ample  support 
which  it  so  richly  merits. 

The  first  American  Synod,  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  convened  by  Muhlenberg  and  his  co-laborers  on  August  26, 
1748,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  consisted  of  six  ministers 
and  twenty-four  lay  delegates.  Of  the  latter,  two  came  from 
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Upper  Milford,  and  one  from  Saccum  (Saucon),  both  in  what  is 
now  Lehigh  county,  and  not  remote  from  Allentown.  The  name 
of  the  church  at  Macunshey  (Macungie),  the  so-called  Lehigh 
Church  near  Alburtis,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  1750. 
The  ministers  of  the  following  year  record  that  “the  Makunshey 
people,  who,  at  their  request  were  received  by  us  last  year,  have 
left  us  again  and  have  burdened  themselves  with  a  godless 
teacher  of  whom  they  would  now  like  to  be  rid.” 

The  first  mention  of  Allentown  in  the  Protocol  of  the  Minis- 

terium  is  in  the  minutes  of  the  Sixteenth  Convention,  held  in 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  16-19,  1763.  There  was  no  delegate  present 

“on  account  of  fear  of  attacks  bv  the  Indians.”  A  letter  was 

«/ 

also  read  “from  the  inhabitants  of  Allentown  in  Hampton 
county,  who  desired  *  *  Mr.  Eoth  as  their  preacher,  but 

since  that  time  have  mostly  been  put  to  flight  and  scattered  by 
the  Indians.”' 

To  complete  the  background  upon  which  we  are  to  project  the 
history  of  St.  Paul’s  congregation,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
contemporaneous  events.  The  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
States  in  1748  had  only  16  ministers  and  40  congregations,  with 
probably  5,000  members.  In  1762  I  estimate  that  there  were 
50  ministers,  200  congregations  and  10,000  members. 

One  hundred  years  later,  in  1860,  there  were  1134  ministers, 
2017  congregations  and  235,000  communicants.  Ffty  years 
after  this,  in  1912,  there  were  8713  ministers,  14,070  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  2,254,019  communicants.  These  are  associated  in 
about  70  district  synods,  of  which  about  three-fourths  belong  to 
four  general  bodies.  This  vast  number  represents  a  constitu¬ 
ency  of  not  less  than  ten  millions,  or  one  out  of  ten  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States.  There  are  more  Lutheran  commu¬ 
nicants  in  and  about  Allentown  to-day  than  there  were  in  all  the 
Colonies  150  years  ago. 

In  1760  the  population  of  the  Colonies  numbered  two  mil¬ 
lions;  now  the  population  of  the  Lhiited  States  is  ninety- three 
millions.  Pennsylvania  had  a  population  of  200,000 ;  now  over 
7,500,000.  Allentown  was  a  village  numbering  a  few  hundred 
people ;  now  it  is  a  splendid  city  with  beautiful  streets  lined  with 
fine  buildings,  and  has  a  population  of  53,000,  with  probably 
twice  as  many  more  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles.  The  enor¬ 
mous  growth  in  the  population  of  this  country  in  a  century  and 
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a  half  is  more  than  paralleled  by  the  incalculable  increase  in 
wealth  and  the  advance  in  science  and  the  practical  arts  of  life. 

When  St.  Paul’s  was  founded  George  III  had  just  begun 
(1760)  his  despotic  and  incompetent  reign  of  sixty  years.  The 
French  and  Indian  War,  one  of  the  most  diabolical  of  history, 
was  drawing  to  its  close,  with  victory  for  the  colonists  of  Great 
Britain.  One  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  this  period  was 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  by  which  all  the  French  possessions 
east  of  the  Mississippi  were  surrendered  to  Great  Britain;  and 
those  west  of  the  great  river  were  ceded  to  Spain,  which  subse¬ 
quently  ceded  them  to  the  United  States.  Thus  ended  a  great 
conflict  in  favor  of  the  languages  and  the  institutions  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

St.  Paul's  has  lived  through  all  the  great  wars  of  our  country 
and  has  rendered  patriotic  devotion  to  its  flag.  It  has  been  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  all  the  great  men  of  the  land  from  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Franklin  to  the  present.  It  has  witnessed  the  election 
of  every  governor  of  this  Commonwealth  and  of  every  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  lived  through  the  transformation 
of  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits  from  primitive  ways  and 
tools  to  the  high  efficiency  secured  by  the  inventive  genius  of 
man.  But  even  more  than  this,  it  has  beheld  the  emancipation 
not  only  of  the  African  negro,  but  in  a.  large  sense  that  of  the 
human  race  from  the  thraldom  of  tyranny,  and  of  superstition. 
Mighty  revolutions  have  taken  place  and  are  still  going  on. 
promising  at  length  the  triumph  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  race 
in  the  republic  of  mankind. 

Allentown  was  named  after  Chief  Justice  William  Allen,  who 
laid  out  the  village  in  1762-  He  transferred  his  ownership  in 
1767  to  his  son  William  Allen.  In  the  year  1762  the  German 
Evangelical  Lutheran  congregation  united  with  the  German 
Reformed  in  the  erection  of  a  log  church  on  a  lot  in  the  rear  of 
the  present  handsome  Zion  Reformed  Church  on  Hamilton 
street. 

This  was  not  the  first  Lutheran  Church  in  this  vicinity;  for 
the  Union  Church  in  Salisburg  township  had  been  erected  in 
17-41.  The  Lutherans  and  the  German  Reformed  having  both 
come  from  the  Palatinate,  where  they  suffered  the  most  violent 
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persecutions,  dwelt  together  in  harmony.  And  though  the  day 
of  union  churches  is  past,  we  are  glad  to  know  that  sentiments 
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of  Christian  fraternity  have  always  characterized  the  relations 
of  St.  Paul’s  and  Zion’s. 

The  first  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  was  John  Joseph  Roth,  born  in 
Siegen,  Germany.  He  was  first  a  student  for  the  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood,  hut  became  a  Lutheran  and  was  received  after  due  exami¬ 
nation  and  admonition  into  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1763.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  meeting  that  the  name 
Allentown  first  occurs  in  the  Hallesche  Hachrichten.  Ho  dele¬ 
gates  were  present  on  account  of  fear  of  the  Indians;  but  a  let¬ 
ter  had  been  sent  asking  that  Mr.  Roth  be  confirmed  as  their 
pastor.  He  served  churches  in  Upper  Milford,  Indianfield, 
Allentown  and  Saucon,  where  his  remains  were  interred  in  1764. 
after  a  very  brief  ministry. 

A  long  vacancy  of  five  years  followed  the  death  of  Mr.  Roth. 
However,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1769  these  congregations, 
together  with  the  one  in  Macungie  township,  secured  the  services 
of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Van  Buskirk,  the  great-great-grandfather  of 
the  present  writer,  to  whom  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  he  be¬ 
came  pastor  at  Allentown  120  years  after  the  election  of  his  an¬ 
cestor.  Mr.  Van  Buskirk  was  a  descendant  of  the  Dutch  who 
settled  in  Hew  York.  He  was  born  at  Hackensack,  H.  J.,  Feb. 
11,  1739,  and  after  preparing  for  the  ministry  at  Princeton,  and 
under  his  own  pastor,  J.  A.  Weygandt,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  household  of  Muhlenberg  and  his  assistant.  He  bears  the 
enviable  distinction  of  being  the  first  native  American  Lutheran 
pastor.  He  served  Allentown  from  1769  to  1778.  After  his 
resignation  there  was  a  vacancy  of  several  years,  during  which, 
no  doubt,  neighboring  pastors  would  minister  to  the  flock. 

In  1773  the  Reformed  congregation  withdrew  from  the  LTnion 
Church  and  erected  a  building  of  their  own,  while  the  Luther¬ 
ans  continued  in  the  log  church. 

In  1781  the  Protocol  of  Ministerium  indicates  that  Allentown 
had  now  become  a  part  of  a  charge  with  Dry  Lands,  Irish  Set¬ 
tlement  and  Indianfield.  This  charge  appealed  to  the  Minis¬ 
terium  for  a  pastor,  but  none  was  to  be  had.  It  is  commended  to 
neighboring  pastors  for  occasional  preaching  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  sacraments;  and  is  advised  to  select  capable  lay- 
readers  to  teach  the  catechism  and  to  lead  the  singing. 

In  1783  John  Christian  Leps,  a  Dane,  who  had  lived  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  present  at  the  Ministerium  from  Allentown. 
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He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  Dr.  Ivunze  had  engaged 
him  as  a  teacher  in  a  seminary  which  he  was  to  establish,  but 
which  he  failed  in  accomplishing.  Mr.  Leps  consequently  sought 
the  pastorate,  serving  churches  at  first  in  New  York  State.  He 
remained  at  Allentown  probably  only  two  years. 

In  one  of  the  old  Church  records  of  St.  Paul’s  occurs  the  name 
of  the  Eev.  Carl  Christoph  Goetz,  “a  native  of  Worms.”  His 
first  entry  bears  the  date  of  November,  1785;  the  last,  June  8, 
1788.  This  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  of  him.  He 
was  apparently  never  a  member  of  the  Ministerium. 

Again  for  five  years  the  Church  is  without  a  pastor.  In  1793 
Licentiate  Joseph  Wichterman  appears  in  the  Protocol  as  pastor 
at  Allentown,  which  he  reports  as  having  123  communicants. 
This  is  the  first  record  of  communicants.  Mr.  Wichterman  did 
not  tarry  long  at  Allentown. 

In  the  same  year  George  Frederick  Ellisen,  from  Germany, 
was  licensed  and  assigned  as  pastor  of  Upper  Milford,  Upper 
Saucon,  Salisburg  and  Allentown.  His  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  Protocol  after  1796. 

In  1794,  during  the  pastorate  of  Licentiate  Ellisen,  the  old 
log  church  was  abandoned  and  the  erection  of  a  larger  stone 
structure  begun,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  building. 
From  the  accounts  kept  by  the  treasurer  Leonard  Nagle,  we 
glean  the  following  interesting  facts.  For  the  first  time  the 
record  is  made  in  English.  Here  the  transition  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  begins.  The  trustees  were  John  Horn,  John  Eoth,  Peter 
Hartz  and  Henrv  Schantz.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  June  24, 
1794.  The  dedication  took  place  September  4,  1795.  The  cost 
was  nearly  1300  pounds  sterling  or  $6500.  Building  was  ex¬ 
pensive  at  that  time.  Day  laborers  received  from  five  to  six 
shillings  a  day — $1.25  to  $1.50.  Pine  boards  cost  $22  per  thou¬ 
sand  feet.  Nails  were  worth  22  cents  per  pound.  $230  were 
spent  for  this  single  item.  “The  old  church  was  sold  to  Valen¬ 
tine  Fatzinger  at  vendue  for  17  pounds.”  The  treasurer  credits 
himself  with  six  shillings  and  nine  pence  “for  rum  at  the  rais¬ 
ing”  !  Eum  was  cheap ;  and  total  abstainers  were  rare  in  those 
days.  Philip  Klotz  and  Andrew  Young  collected  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  99  pounds  toward  the  cost  of  the  new  church.  The  indebt¬ 
edness  in  March,  1797,  was  about  300  pounds. 

A  somewhat  unusual  event  took  place  in  1798  in  the  interment 
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of  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Tilgham  under  floor  of  the  new 
Church.  Mrs.  Tilghman  was  the  brilliant  daughter  of  James 
Allen  and  the  wife  for  only  four  years  of  William  Tilghman, 
later  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Tilgh¬ 
man  contributed  generously  toward  the  payment  of  the  debt 
resting  on  the  Church.  The  remains  were  left  unmolested  at  the 
erection  of  the  next  church  edifice  in  1855 :  hut  upon  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  present  building  the  remains  were  taken  up  and  re- 
interred  in  the  foundation  at  the  south-east  corner. 

In  the  year  1800  the  Eev.  John  Conrad  Yeager  became  pas¬ 
tor.  His  charge  consisted  of  Christ  Church,  Hanover,  (where 
he  resided).  Dry  Lands,  Friedens  in  Saucon,  and  Allentown. 
He  preached  once  every  four  weeks  in  each  of  these  churches. 
During  his  pastorate  there  was  no  evening  service  at  Allentown. 
His  salary  here  was  $100  a  year.  He  continued  pastor  of  the 
four  churches  until  1831  and  was  assisted  for  the  four  last  vears 
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by  his  son  Joshua,  who  was  licensed  in  1827.  When  the  father 
relinquished  Allentown  and  Friedens,  the  son  became  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  The  opening  of  the  Lehigh  canal  in  1830,  when  Allen¬ 
town  was  a  town  of  1500  people,  greatly  stimulated  the  growth 
of  the  place,  and  a  resident  pastor  and  more  frequent  services 
became  desirable.  Mr.  Yeager,  therefore,  moved  to  town  and 
offered  to  preach  every  other  Sunday  morning  for  $150  a  year. 
The  proposition  was  accepted;  but  the  following  year,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Yeager  had  to  assume  his 
fathePs  work,  and  hence  could  preach  in  the  morning  only  once 
in  four  weeks.  It  was  arrangel,  however,  that  evening  service 
be  held  on  two  Sundays  a  month.  This  continued  until  his 
resignation  in  1852.  with  a  salary  of  only  $175  a  year. 

In  1834  a  union  Sunday  School  was  established  by  the  Lu- 
theran  and  the  Pieformed  congregations.  Mr.  Yeager  took  an 
active  part  in  this  new  movement,  going  from  house  to  house, 
urging  parents  to  send  their  children.  For  five  years  the  school 
met  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  until  the  completion  of  the  new 
Pieformed  Church  in  which  a  special  room  was  provided.  In 
September,  1856,  after  the  dedication  of  the  new  Lutheran 
Church,  the  school  divided,  each  denomination  organizing  anew 
in  their  respective  churches. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Allentown  made  it  desirable  to  have 
services  more  frequently,  and  also  to  have  some  of  them  in  Eng- 
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lish.  This  induced  Mr.  Yeager  to  resign  on  Easter,  April  11, 
1852,  his  resignation  going  into  effect  at  once.  Thus  closed  the 
pastorate  of  father  and  son,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifty-two 
years  of  continued  service. 

During  the  pastorate  of  the  Yeagers  several  events  of  lasting 
importance  transpired.  One  of  these  was  the  forming  of  a  new 
county.  Until  March  6,  1812,  the  present  Lehigh  county  was 
included  in  Northampton,  but  was  separated  on  that  date  from 
it  by  an  act  of  Assembly.  As  far  as  I  can  discover,  Allentown 
was  so  called  from  1762  to  1811  when  it  was  incorporated  as  the 
Borough  of  Northampton  and  became  the  seat  of  the  new 
county  of  Lehigh  the  year  following.  In  1838  it  resumed  its 
original  name  which  it  has  since  borne. 

The  other  event  was  the  conveyance  Nov.  3,  1813,  on  the  part 
of  Mary  Livingston,  who  was  the  third  daughter  of  J ames  Allen, 
for  the  consideration  of  one  dollar  of  certain  lots  of  ground,  120 
feet  by  230  feet,  on  James  street  in  the  Borough  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  to  Jacob  Martin  and  George  Beck  and  their  successors,  in 
trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
congregation  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  and  maintaining  a 
house  of  worship  thereon. 

This  convevanc-e  became  the  chief  ground  of  contention  in  a 
famous  suit  at  law  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Mennig,  in  which 
it  was  alleged  that  by  certain  usages  the  congregation  in  posses¬ 
sion  had  ceased  to  be  Lutheran,  and  hence  was  no  longer  en- 
titled  to  hold  the  property,  which  was  now  claimed  by  a  minority. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Yeager,  the  congregation,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Ministerium,  called  two  pastors,  one  for  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  other  for  the  English.  Acc-ordinglv  the  Bev. 
Jacob  Yogelbach  and  the  Bev.  Beale  M.  Schmucker  were  chosen. 
They  came  in  October,  1852.  The  former  took  charge  also  of 
several  country  congregations.  The  two  pastors  shared  the  ser¬ 
vices  in  about  equal  proportions.  “The  contrast,  however,  be¬ 
tween  the  audiences  was  very  great,'  writes  Schmucker  himself 
in  his  Historical  Discourse  delivered  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sarv  of  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church.  “The  earnestness  and  pul- 
pit  power  of  Mr.  Yogelbach,  then  in  the  vigor  of  his  best  days, 
attracted  crowded  audiences.  The  English  audiences  were  verv 
small/"  But  the  work  grew,  so  that  early  in  1854  measures  were 
taken  for  the  erection  of  an  exc-lusivelv  English  Church,  the 
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corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  June  25.  And  the  consecration 
of  the  new  St.  John’s  English  Lutheran  Church  took  place  May 
6,  1855. 

While  St.  J ohn’s  was  building,  plans  for  a  new  German 
Church  were  maturing.  As  early  as  May,  1854,  a  committee  re¬ 
ported  that  $7,100  had  been  subscribed.  The  final  service  in  the 
old  church  was  held  on  Easter,  1855.  The  name  St.  Paul’s  was 
adopted  in  place  of  German  Evangelical  Lutheran,  May  27, 
1855.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  June  17,  1855,  and  the  dedi¬ 
cation  took  place  Sept.  21,  1856.  Drs.  Mann  and  Hutter  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Moravian  Bishop  Wolle  of  Bethlehem,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dubbs  of  the  Reformed  Church,  assisted  the  pastor, 
Mr.  Vogelbach.  The  cost  of  the  edifice  was  about  $15,000.  Mr. 
Yogelbach  terminated  his  successful  pastorate  in  February,  1857. 
His  salary  at  St.  Paul’s  w’as  $300. 

Immediately  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Yogelbach  the  con¬ 
gregation  determined  to  cut  loose  from  the  country  churches  and 
support  its  own  pastor.  In  the  spring  of  1857  the  Rev.  A.  T. 
Geissenhainer  became  pastor  at  a  salary  of  $800,  and  resigned  in 
August,  1858. 

The  Rev.  William  G.  Mennig,  of  Pottsville,  became  pastor  in 
February,  1859,  at  a  salary  of  $800,  which  was  subsequently 
raised  to  $1000.  His  preaching  produced  a  deep  spiritual  im¬ 
pression,  resulting  in  a  genuine  revival  of  religion.  The  “revival 
meetings,”  however,  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  members,  who  stigmatized  the  special 
services  as  “new  measures.”  The  minority,  moreover,  secured 
wdiat  appears  to  me  the  unwarranted  interference  of  the  Minis- 
terium  of  Pennsylvania.  Hampered  by  the  contiued  investiga¬ 
tion  and  advice  of  the  Ministerium,  the  majority  party  transfer¬ 
red  the  Church  to  the  Synod  of  East  Pennsylvania  in  1872. 
The  pastor  followed  the  congregation  in  1873.  But  they  were 
not  suffered  to  go  in  peace.  The  minority  party  instituted  legal 
proceedings  for  the  possession  of  the  property  on  the  plea  that 
it  was  being  alienated  from  the  use  and  purpose  for  which  the 
ground  was  donated  in  1813.  The  principal  charges  were  that 
the  party  in  possession  and  their  pastor  were  un-Lutheran  in 
their  practices  and  that  the  Synod,  which  they  had  joined,  was 
not  truly  Lutheran.  In  a  bitter,  long,  expensive  and  now  classic 
trial,  St.  Paul’s  congregation,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mennig,  the  East 
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Penna.  Synod  and  the  General  Synod  were  completely  vindicated 
by  the  findings  of  the  Master,  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  and  the  subsequent  approval  thereof  by  the  Supreme 
Court.. 

This  verdict  was  absolutely  just ;  so  just  indeed  that  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  Minister ium  said  to  the  writer  not  long  ago 
that  the  Ministerium  ought  at  this  late  date  to  rescind  the 
action  by  which  it  disciplined  Mr.  Mennig.  How  much  better 
would  it  have  been  for  the  minority  to  have  withdrawn  peace¬ 
fully  and  to  have  founded  another  church  at  once.  The  losers 
in  the  suit  organized  St.  MichaePs  church  in  1875,  and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  congregations  in  the  city. 

Happily  the  bitter  contentions  of  a  generation  ago  are  only  a 
memory.  The  pastors  and  the  members  of  St.  Paul’s  and  St. 
MichaePs  regard  one  another  as  brethren-  The  consciousness  of 
a  common  bond  of  blood  and  of  faith,  and  the  conviction  of  a 
call  to  do  a  great  work  as  members  of  the  one  great  Lutheran 
Church  have  by  the  grace  of  God  healed  the  divisions  of  other 
days. 

St.  Paul’s  under  the  ministry  of  Father  Mennig,  as  he  was 
later  affectionately  called,  attained  a  membership  of  750.  When 
he  united  with  the  East  Pa.  Synod  he  reported  a  membership  of 
400.  Advancing  years  and  the  need  of  English  preaching 
prompted  him  to  resign  in  the  Spring  of  1877,  after  a  pastorate 
of  eighteen  years.  He  remained  a  member  of  St.  Paul’s  until 
his  death,  July  15,  1887,  frequently  supplying  its  pulpit  and 
that  of  other  churches.  He  was  a  man  of  heroic  spirit  and  an 
able  minister  of  the  Hew  Testament. 

The  action  of  a  congregational  meeting  in  October  1887,  in¬ 
troducing  the  use  of  English  in  the  Sunday  evening  service 
marks  another  era  in  the  historv  of  St.  Paul’s.  A  German  ser- 
vice  in  the  morning  and  an  English  service  in  the  evening  has 
been  the  rule  for  thirty-five  years.  The  present  vigorous  pastor, 
however,  now  usually  conducts  both  a  German  and  an  English 
service  on  Sunday  mornings.  The  Sunday  School  has  long 
since  become  English,  excepting  a  flourishing  Bible  Class  for  the 
older  people. 

The  Eev.  Charles  E.  Hay  began  a  successful  pastorate  on 
December  1,  1877.  The  membership  grew  from  400  to  608,  and 
the  Sunday  School  greatly  increased,  numbering  660,  during 
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Mr.  Hay’s  pastorate,  which  closed  on  February  10,  1890.  During 
these  twelve  years  a  debt  of  $4,200  was  paid,  a  new  pipe-organ 
installed  at  a  cost  of  $3000,  a  new  parsonage  was  erected,  and 
the  entire  congregation  more  thoroughly  organized.  The  total 
contributions  for  all  purposes  during  this  pastorate  was  about 
$42,000. 

When  Mr.  Hay  retired  from  St.  Paul’s  he  was  accompanied 
by  133  members  and  many  Sunday  School  scholars,  and  they  at 
once  organized  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  on  Tenth  street. 

The  Eev.  J.  A.  Singmaster,  the  next  pastor,  was  called  from 
Brooklyn,  H.  Y.,  and  took  charge  May  1,  1890.  St.  Paul’s 
again  manifested  its  recuperative  power  in  recovering  from  de¬ 
pletion  in  its  ranks.  Starting  with  366  members,  who  remained 
after  the  exodus,  the  congregation  as  well  as  the  Sunday  School 
kept  gaining,  until  at  the  close  of  a  pastorate  of  ten  years,  the 
former  numbered  640,  and  the  latter  638.  The  principal  im¬ 
provements  made  during  these  years  were  the  entire  remodeling 
of  the  Sunday  School  rooms,  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for 
the  Primary  Department,  the  introduction  of  steam  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  also  various  changes  on  the  exterior  of  the  church.  The 
parsonage  debt  was  cancelled,  the  regular  income  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  benevolent  offerings  multiplied.  In  his  fare¬ 
well  discourse  the  retiring  pastor  reported  that  during  ten  years 
$37,700  had  been  raised  for  current  expenses,  and  $11,600  for 
benevolence,  making  a  total  of  nearly  $50,000.  During  the  first 
few  of  these  years  the  benevolent  offerings  amounted  to  about 
$500  annually;  on  the  tenth  year  they  amounted  to  $2,500.  Mr. 
Singmaster  retired  August  31,  1900  in  order  to  accept  a  profes¬ 
sorship  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  of 
which  he  is  now  the  head. 

The  present  pastor,  the  Eev.  George  A.  Greiss,  took  charge 
Sept.  9,  1900.  During  the  twelve  years  of  his  pastorate  the  con¬ 
gregation  has  surpassed  all  previous  records  of  expansion.  The 
confirmed  membership  now  numbers  1137  and  the  Sunday  School 
over  1000.  Three  young  men  have  entered  the  ministry.  The 
crowning  achievement  of  this  pastorate  is  the  erection  of  the 
magnificent  granite  church,  which  challenges  the  admiration  of 
all  who  see  it.  The  old  St.  Paul’s,  with  its  graceful  spire  190 
feet  in  height,  was  dear  to  many  a  heart;  but  it  had  served  its 
day.  The  new  St.  Paul’s  with  its  Sunday  School  equipment  is 
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much  superior  in  every  way.  It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $92,000, 
exclusive  of  the  original  valuable  ground.  The  old  church  was 
demolished  in  April,  1903.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  was  laid  Hov.  1,  1903.  The  Chapel  and  Sunday  School  de¬ 
partment  was  dedicated  Sept.  11,  1904,  and  the  Church  proper 
Oct.  8,  1905.  The  estimate  value  of  Church  and  parsonage  is 
$230,000.  During  Mr.  Gkreiss’  pastorate  $240,000  have  been 
contributed  for  all  purposes. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  four  congregations  have  gone  out 
from  St.  Paul’s  and  are  now  large  and  flourishing;  and  these 
in  turn  have  promoted  the  establishment  of  others,  so  that  there 
are  to-day  in  and  about  the  city  twelve  Lutheran  Churches. 
These,  together  with  Muhlenberg  College,  give  the  Lutheran 
Church  a  prominent  place  in  this  goodly  town.  The  handful  of 
the  poor  pioneers  of  1762  has  grown  to  be  a  great  host. 

Gettysburg ,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  NEW  EVANGELISM.1 

BY  M.  H.  VALENTINE,  D.D., 

Editor  of  The  Lutheran  Observer. 

Matt.  16  :25.  “Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  who¬ 
soever  will  lose  his  life  shall  find  it.” 

The  choice  of  this  text  has  been  determined  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  progress  of  these  memorial  exercises  we  have  reached  the 
closing  service.  We  have  been  reviewing  the  past,  considering 
all  the  way  the  Lord  our  God  hath  led  us.  There  is  something 
in  such  a  backward  look  that  is  immensely  valuable,  something 
to  deepen  faith  and  hope  and  courage.  It  is  well  to  call  to 
mind  God’s  past  faithfulness,  His  goodness  and  mercy  that  have 
followed  us  all  our  days.  It  heartens  us  for  the  work  and  strug¬ 
gle  that  lie  ahead.  Because  God  has  been  our  help,  therefore 
under  the  shadow  of  His  wings  we  can  still  trust,  believing  that 
what  has  been  is  a  pledge  and  promise  of  what  shall  yet  be.  For, 
in  these  services  we  are  not  commemorating  a  finished  task.  We 
are  not  preparing  to  balance  the  accounts  and  close  the  books  and 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  this  Christian  organization,  as  though  its 
work  were  done  and  the  word  “finis”  were  now  to  be  written - 
across  its  history.  These  exercises  but  mark  a  stage  in  a  con¬ 
tinuing  service,  a  pause  for  retrospection  and  gratitude  in  an 
onward  march.  And  so  it  has  seemed  to  me  not  inappropriate 
that  in  this  final  hour  of  these  commemorative  days  we  should 
face  toward  the  future,  and  measure  somewhat,  if  we  can.  the  task 
that  is  awaiting  us  and  the  demands  it  will  make  upon  us. 
Hence  our  choice  of  the  text. 

For  the  years  as  they  have  hurried  on,  have  brought  not  only  the 
changes  that  are  visible  to  the  eye — the  coming  and  going  of 
generations,  the  erection  of  more  beautiful  and  imposing  church 
buildings  from  time  to  time,  the  passing  of  the  community  in 

1  A  sermon  preached  in  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Nov. 
17,  1912,  on  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
congregation. 
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which  this  congregation  has  done  its  work  from  the  simplicities 
of  onr  colonial  life  into  the  complex  conditions  of  these  modern 
days.  A  change  has  taken  place  also  in  onr  habits  of  mind  and 
modes  of  thinking,  and  in  onr  conceptions  of  Christian  dnty. 
Onr  thonghts  have  been  widening  with  the  process  of  the  snns. 
God  has  been  teaching  ns  by  the  events  of  life,  the  nnfol dings  of 
history  and  the  march  of  His  providences;  under  the  impact  of 
these  things  more  light  and  fuller  has  been  breaking  for  ns  ont  of 
His  Word.  As  a  consequence  we  have  not  a  poorer  Gospel,  bnt 
a  richer  one,  instinct  with  larger  meanings  and  filled  with 
mightier  and  more  compelling  inspirations  and  motives. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  emphasis  of  the  old  evangelism  was  not 
pnt  on  snch  passages  of  the  Hew  Testament  as  the  text:  its  bur¬ 
den  was  not  lose  your  life  bnt — save  it !  The  thing  stressed  was 
the  sinner’s  personal  peril  and  the  wisdom  of  making  his  escape 
from  it.  He  was  told  that  he  was  a  creature  on  the  way  to  hell, 
which  yawned  and  hungered  for  him.  He  was  pictured  as  one 
caught  in  the  rush  of  a  mighty  river  sweeping  towards  a  preci¬ 
pice,  from  whose  impetuous  current,  if  he  were  carried  beyond  a 
certain  point,  there  was  no  hope  of  rescue.  A  typical  sermon 
representing  this  style  of  preaching  was  Jonathan  Edwards’  fam¬ 
ous  discourse  on  “Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God,”  where¬ 
in  the  appeal  was  to  the  sense  of  fear.  The  horrors  of  hell,  its  tor¬ 
ments  and  pain,  the  futility  of  supposing  that  God  would  be 
moved  in  any  least  degree  by  the  anguish  of  the  lost  to  shorten 
or  in  anywise  mitigate  their  sufferings,  the  brevity  of  life,  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  moment  when  anyone  might  exhaust  the  di¬ 
vine  patience  and  cross  the  invisible  but  awful  line  that  divides 
God’s  mercy  from  His  wrath — these  were  the  considerations  and 
motives  urged  to  persuade  men  to  enter  upon  the  Christian  life 
and  service.  The  appeal  was  to  self-interest — a  high  and  worthy 
self-interest,  indeed,  but  still  self-interest.  You  are  on  the  way 
to  ruin,  but  there  is  still  hope;  the  day  of  grace  has  not  yet 
closed;  save  yourself  while  you  may! 

And  the  appeal  in  this  form  shaped  many  of  the  hymns  that 
were  sung.  It  seemed  to  impart  a  sort  of  solemnity  and  dignity 
even  to  such  crude,  doggerel  verses  as  those  of  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth  on  the  terrible  fate  of  the  lost,  in  which  our  Hew  England 
fathers  indulged. 
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“They  wring  cheir  nanas,  their  catiff  hands, 

And  gnash  their  teeth  for  terror; 

They  cry,  they  roar,  for  anguish  sore, 

And  gnaw  their  tongues  for  horror.” 

It  supplied  the  inspiration  also  for  many  of  the  better  phrased 
hymns — hymns  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  such  for  example, 

as 


“Hasten,  0  sinner,  to  be  wise, 

And  stay  not  for  the  morrow’s  sun; 

For  fear  thy  lamp  should  cease  to  burn, 

Before  the  needful  work  is  done. 

Hasten,  0  sinner,  to  be  blest, 

And  stay  not  for  the  morrow’s  sun; 

For  fear  the  curse  should  thee  arrest 
Before  the  morrow  is  begun.” 

The  stress  all  through,  you  note,  was  put  on  the  sinner’s  per¬ 
sonal  danger,  and  the  appeal  under  all  the  variety  of  phrasing 
was  still — “'Save  yourself.” 

Now,  in  contrast  with  all  this,  the  burden  of  the  new  evangel¬ 
ism  is  “Lose  yourself !”  It  sounds  like  more  than  a  contrast. 
It  seems  like  a  direct  contradiction,  a  complete  displacement  of 
the  old  message  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  Gospel  for  the  old 
one.  But  it  is  not.  These  words  of  Christ  have  always  been  in 
the  New  Testament.  More  than  that,  they  are  recorded  by  three 
of  the  Evangelists,  an  indication  of  the  profound  impression  they 
made  on  the  first  disciples.  So  that  in  the  new  evangelism 
nothing  is  subtracted  from  the  Gospel  and  nothing  is  added.  It 
is  the  same  evangel — only  the  emphasis  has  been  shifted.  What 
the  old  evangelism  proclaimed  with  such  fervor  is  still  true. 
Men  are  sinners  and  out  of  Christ  they  are  on  the  way  to  ruin. 
They  need  to  be  saved.  They  need  to  take  a  personal  interest  in 
their  salvation.  Death,  judgment,  heaven  and  hell  are  still  re¬ 
alities.  It  is  madness  to  procrastinate,  to  postpone,  to  defer 
“the  great  surrender.”  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  in  his 
headlong  pursuit  of  earthly  aims  he  gains  the  world  but  loses 
his  life?  Christ  asks  that  searching  question  right  in  connection 
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with  our  text.  Unalterably  and  evermore  it  is  true  that  we  must 
first  find  our  lives  before  we  can  lose  them  in  the  sense  Christ 
had  in  mind — mnst  find  them  in  and  through  Him.  Bnt  having 
found  them,  we  must  be  ready  to  let  them  go.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  really  find  life  in  the  sense  of  discovering  the  true,  high, 
ennobling  satisfactions  it  holds  than  through  its  glad  surrender 
to  dutv  and  God  in  forgetfulness  of  self.  We  can  never  find 
that  abundant  life  of  which  Christ  spoke  by  making  it  the  direct 
object  of  our  quest.  It  is  the  meed  and  reward  of  pursuing 
other  ends.  It  is  like  happiness.  “Those  only  are  happy, ” 
wrote  John  Stuart  Mill — and  his  words  are  everlastingly  true — 
“who  have  their  minds  fixed  on  some  other  object  than  their  own 
happiness;  on  the  happiness  of  others,  on  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  even  on  some  art  or  pursuit  followed  not  as  a  means 
but  as  itself  an  ideal  end.  Aiming  thus  at  something  else,  they 
find  happiness  by  the  way.” 

It  is  like  honor,  the  esteem  and  affection  of  our  fellowmen  and 
the  blessed  sense  of  God’s  favor.  They  become  ours  not  by  mak¬ 
ing  them  the  direct  end  and  object  of  our  seeking.  We  come 
upon  them,  if  at  all,  by  going  straight  forward  in  the  path  of 
simple  right  and  duty.  That  is  the  truth  Tennyson  has  set  to 
the  music  of  his  verse  in  his  lines  on  the  death  of  Wellington : 

“Hot  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island  story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory ; 

He  that  walks  it,  onlv  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  closes 
He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistles  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 
All  voluptious  garden  roses. 

Hot  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island  story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory ; 

He  that  ever  following  her  commands, 

On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands, 

Through  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 
His  path  upwards  and  prevailed, 

Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  duty  scaled 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  tablelands 
To  which  our  God  is  moon  and  sun.” 
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And  so  on  every  side  experience  furnishes  analogies  of  the 
text — that  we  find  life  only  by  losing  it,  that  the  men  and 
women  whose  lives  have  depth,  richness,  fulness  of  satisfaction, 
are  those  who  accept  the  law  of  sacrifice  and  service.  Christ  him¬ 
self  did.  He  did  not  count  His  life,  any  more  than  His  equality 
with  God,  as  a  prize  to  be  guarded  and  retained  at  all  cost.  He 
gave  it  away — gave  it  a  ransome  for  many,  and  in  losing  it 
found  it  again  a  hundredfold  in  the  joy  of  bringing  many  sons 
to  glory.  The  man  to  whom  self  is  the  aim  and  goal  of  life’s 
endeavor,  who  thinks  of  self-preservation  first,  who  is  determined 
to  hold  on  to  his  life  whatever  else  has  to  go,  who  lives  in  the 
senses  rather  than  in  the  spirit,  forfeits  the  highest  gifts  that 
life  can  bestow.  There  goes  on  within  him  a  terrible  process  of 
decay — the  decay  of  all  the  higher  and  finer  instincts.  His  soul 
shrivels.  His  heart  becomes  ever  narrower,  more  contracted  and 
impoverished.  He  perishes  from  the  center  outward. 

“Who  seeks  for  heaven  alone  to  save  his  soul 
May  keep  the  path,  but  will  not  reach  the  goal, 

While  he  who  walks  in  love  mav  wander  far, 

But  God  will  bring  him  where  the  blessed  are.” 

And  so  the  new  evangelism  is  not  perverting  the  original  mes¬ 
sage  of  Christ  when  for  the  appeal,  “Save  your  life,”  it  substi¬ 
tutes,  “Lose  your  life  and  you  shall  find  it.”  It  is  only  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  total  meaning  and  teaching  and  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  that  is  involved  in  this  shifting  of  emphasis.  It  means  stress 
ing  elements  that  have  always  been  there,  but  which  have  been 
too  much  neglected.  Wilberforce  had  appreciated  them.  Im¬ 
mersed  in  his  work  of  freeing  the  slave,  a  woman  once  admonished 
him  that  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  soul.  “Madam,”  he 
replied,  “I  almost  forgot  I  have  a  soul.”  It  was  not,  as  it  might 
seem,  a  sinking  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  in  temporal  and  hu¬ 
manitarian  interests.  It  was  religion  carried  on  and  up  into 
the  spirit  of  the  text.  His  life  was  steeped  in  religion,  so 
steeped  in  it  that  it  had  caught  religion’s  divine  passion,  its  spirit 
of  sacrifice  and  service,  its  embodied  expression  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  who  saved  not  himself  that  he  might  save  others. 

And  as  the  old  evangelism  found  place  in  our  hjunnology,  so 
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the  new  is  expressing  itself  in  sacred  songs,  like  this  one  of 
Washington  Gladden's,  for  example: 

“0  Master,  let  me  walk  with  Thee 
In  lowly  paths  of  service  free; 

Tell  me  Thy  secret,  help  me  bear 
The  strain  of  toil,  the  fret  of  care. 

Help  me  the  slow  of  heart  to  move 
By  some  clear  winning  word  of  love ; 

Teach  me  the  wayward  feet  to  stay, 

And  guide  them  in  the  heavenward  way. 

i* 

Teach  me  Thy  patience;  still  with  Thee 
In  closer,  dearer  company; 

In  faith  that  keeps  faith  sweet  and  strong, 

In  trust  that  triumphs  over  wrong.” 

It  is  in  this  new  emphasis  which,  for  convenience  sake,  I  have 
elected  to  call  the  “new  evangelism,”  that  we  have  a  harbinger 
of  hope  in  these  days  of  wide-spread  alienation  of  masses  of  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  Church.  That  alienation  has  been  due  in  no  small 
measure,  we  believe,  to  the  failure  to  stress,  as  the  Gospel  stresses 
it,  the  truth  that  men  are  saved  to  serve;  that  the  Church  is  not 
simply  a  hospital  for  coddling  spiritual  valetudinarians  and  com¬ 
forting  them  with  the  assurance  of  a  final  salvation,  personal,  in¬ 
dividualistic  and  selfish ;  but  that  the  Church  is  the  divine  instru¬ 
mentality  for  realizing  the  answer  to  the  pra}'er,  “Thy  king¬ 
dom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven"— a  prayer, 
as  you  observe,  for  the  hastening  of  the  day  when  the  whole  life 
of  mankind,  individual  and  corporate,  shall  respond  to  the  truth 
and  holiness  of  God,  and  when  society  in  all  its  immense  complex, 
the  family,  the  State,  the  Nation,  the  industrial  and  economic  sys¬ 
tem,  the  fellowship  of  letters  and  art,  and  all  the  other  energies  of 
men  shall  be  penetrated  from  center  to  circumference  with  a 
sense  of  the  service  of  God,  and  when  righteousness,  peace  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  furnish  the  modes  and  motives  of 
their  thought  and  action.  A  Church  imbued  with  this  concep¬ 
tion  of  its  mission  and  function,  and  trying  to  live  up  to  it  in 
all  its  activities,  will  make  an  irresistible  appeal  to  multitudes 
who  are  now  alienated  from  it.  Ears  that  have  been  deaf  to  the 
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cry,  “Save  your  life,”  will  hear  the  nobler  summons,  “Lose  your 
life — lose  it  in  the  splendid,  inspiring,  enthusiasm  of  unselfish 
service  for  God  and  the  world.”  It  is  the  appeal  to  the  heroic — 
an  appeal  which  has  never  failed  to  evoke  a  response.  You  re¬ 
member  how  the  heart  of  Young  Italy  answered  to  it.  “Men,  I 
have  not  called  you  to  pleasure,”  were  the  burning  words  of 
Garibaldi  to  the  men  who  flocked  to  his  standard,  in  the  long 
fight  for  Italian  liberty,  and  unity,  “If  you  go  with  me,  you  will 
not  have  an  easy  time.  I  cannot  promise  you  wealth  or  comfort. 
No,  I  call  you  to  war,  to  long  marches,  to  hunger  and  weariness, 
to  discomforts  a  thousandfold,  to  fightings  and  even  to  death. 
Will  you  come  with  me  on  these  terms  for  our  country’s  sake?” 
And  they  answered  him  with  a  mighty,  “We  will!”  It  is  to  the 
appeal  which  Christ  himself  makes,  “If  any  man  would  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
me,  for  whosoever  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever 
shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.” 

Among  the  most  inspiring  phenomena  in  the  life  of  the  Church 
to-dav  is  the  Student’s  Volunteer  Movement,  a  movement  that 

* j  ' 

has  already  sent  some  of  the  brightest  and  best  young  men  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  into  the  foreign  fields  and  has  enrolled 
hundreds  of  others  who  are  ready  to  go.  The  appeal  that  reached 
their  consciences,  kindled  their  enthusiasm  and  fired  their  hearts 
was  not  the  selfish  one,  “Save  your  life,”  but  the  heroic  one, 
“Lose  it,  for  Christ’s  sake  and  the  Gospel’s.” 

Even  the  world  has  caught  the  glory  of  the  appeal.  Seldom 
have  we  had  a  finer  illustration  of  it  than  was  furnished  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  the  Gary,  Ind.,  newsbo}r,  William  Rugh.  He  had 
a  useless  leg,  and  he  consented  to  its  amputation  that  the  skin 
might  be  grafted  on  the  limbs  of  a  young  girl  who  had  been 
burned,  whom  he  had  seen  onlv  once  in  his  life.  He  was  told  of 
the  danger  and  possible  death  that  would  result  from  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  with  full  comprehension  of  the  gravity  of  the  act  he 
made  the  sacrifice.  “What’s  the  odds,”  he  said,  “if  it  will  save 
her  life?  Go  ahead  and  cut  it  off.”  He  lived  long  enough  to 
see  the  girl  go  from  the  hospital  cured,  and  then  succumbed  to 
pneumonia  from  the  irritation  of  the  ether.  Yo  wonder  the 
great  steel  mills  of  Gary  closed  down  on  the  day  of  the  boy’s 
funeral,  and  that  the  mayor  and  council  of  the  city  walked  bare¬ 
headed  at  the  front  of  the  procession,  in  which  four  bands  played 
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solemn  dirges,  and  that  a  memorial  tablet  will  adorn  the  walls  of 
the  hospital  where  he  laid  down  his  life  that  another  might  live. 

The  same  thing  in  some  form  is  happening  all  the  while. 
Only  a  few  weeks  before  the  papers  told  the  pathetic  story  of 
William  Rugh,  the  “Outlook”  recited  that  of  Passed  Assistant 
Surgeon,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  McClintic,  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  For  many  years  past  in  the  States  of  the  Rock)"  Moun¬ 
tains  there  has  appeared  a  strange  disease,  due  to  wood-tick, 
which  every  spring  claimed  a  fresh  and  increasing  toll  of  vic¬ 
tims.  It  was  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever.  Thomas 
Brown  McClintic  was  a  Virginian,  of  good,  clean  stock,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  in  medicine  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1896.  In  the 
spring  of  last  year  he  was  sent  into  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  the 
place  of  the  fever’s  greatest  virulence,  to  study,  and  if  possible, 
eradicate  the  disease  by  eradicating  its  cause.  He  moved  into 
the  infected  district,  knowing  well  that  he  was  taking  his  life  in 
his  hands.  He  became  the  leading  authority  on  tick-fever.  He 
did  valuable  work  in  search  of  a  curative  or  preventive  serum. 
In  March  of  this  vear  he  was  married,  and  soon  thereafter  re- 
turned  with  his  bride  to  the  perilous  valley  to  be  ready  for  the 
tick  season.  In  mid-summer  he  was  stricken  with  the  dreaded 
disease  and  died.  But  no  other  case  of  spotted  fever  developed 
in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  this  vear.  He  had  driven  out  the  pes- 
tilenc-e,  but  as  it  went,  it  struck  down  its  conqueror.  And  ever¬ 
more  this  thing  is  happening,  as  McClintic’s  biographer  goes  on 
to  say.  “Yellow-fever,  small-pox,  typhoid,  plague,  cholera,  have 
taken  their  toll  from  the  ranks  of  their  foes.  But  the  ranks 
close  up,  and  the  fight  goes  on  that  our  world  may  become  a 
cleaner,  better,  safer  place  for  men  to  dwell  in.” 

Yow  it  is  not  a  matter  for  complaint  and  criticism  that  the 
world  has  caught  this  divine  spirit  of  service,  and  is  practicing 
it,  not  only  in  fighting  disease,  but  in  countless  forms  of  philan- 
throphy  that  aim  to  minister  to  the  appalling  record  of  men  and 
women  and  children  overtaken  by  misfortune  and  enmeshed  in 
evil  conditions  from  which  they  cannot  extricate  themselves. 
Mv  only  criticism  is  that  it  does  not  acknowledge  the  source  of 
its  noble  inspirations.  It  borrows,  but  withholds  credit.  It  is 
one  of  the  puzzles  of  the  time  why  so  many  men  and  women  who 
are  doing  these  mighty  works,  do  them  outside  the  Church  and 
not  as  her  loyal  children.  Is  it  because,  while  furnishing  the 
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dynamic  energy  for  all  this  multiform  unselfish  service,  she  has 
hesitated  too  much  and  too  long  to  apply  it  in  her  own  name  and 
right,  content  still  to  cry,  “Save  your  life,”  but  not  ready  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  the  only  wav  to  really  save  it  is  to  lose  it?  With  his 
eye  on  these  manifold  forms  of  unselfish  services  which  are  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  to-dav  by  men  and  women  who  are  not  formally 
connected  with  the  Church,  Bishop  Williams,  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  recently  wrote:  “The  religion  of  to-day  has  grown  and 
expanded  until  it  finds  the  walls  of  the  home  in  which  it  was 
born  too  narrow  and  confining  for  its  spirit.  And  it  bursts  out 
of  doors  into  the  open  fields  of  intellectual  research,  moral  wel¬ 
fare  and  social  service,  while  the  Church  stays  indoors,  absorbed 
in  the  reek  of  her  incense,  the  bustle  of  her  rites  and  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  her  orthodoxies.”  It  will  be  in  proclaiming  the  new 
evangel,  that  the  way  to  save  one’s  life  is  to  lose  it,  that  she  will 
come  again  into  her  own,  and  the  energies  for  service  which  she 
generates  will  work  in  her  own  name  and  under  her  own  sanc¬ 
tions. 

One  winter  morning  in  1908,  so  the  story  runs  as  related  in 
The  Churchman ,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Floyd  Tomkins, 
rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia,  was  in  his  study 
when  a  visitor  was  announced,  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  Biddle, 
who  at  once  made  known  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  “I  have  come 
to  see  you  as  my  pastor,  Dr.  Tomkins.  I  have  seen  the  Great 
Light  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  lead  a  Christian  life.”  Dr.  Tom¬ 
kins  looked  at  the  speaker  in  amazement.  “He  had  long  known 
‘Tony  Biddle’  as  a  society  leader  in  the  city’s  most  fashionable  and 
exclusive  set,  a  scion  of  an  old  and  distinguished  family,  a  man 
of  great  wealth  and  great  generosity,  a  noted  traveler  and  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  Eoval  Geographical  Society  of  London,  a  patron  of 
literature  and  author  of  a  number  of  books,  a  club  man,  an  all¬ 
round  athlete,  a  boxer  of  wonderful  skill,  and  gameness,  a  lover 
of  all  manly  sports,  a  man  of  irreproachable  personal  character, 
but  a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  whose  whole  life  hitherto  had 
been  spent  in  a  round  of  amusement  and  pleasure.”  There  was 
a  class  in  the  Sundav  School  that  had  dwindled  to  three  mem- 
bers  after  the  departure  of  its  teacher  as  a  missionary  to  China. 
Dr.  Tomkins  thought  of  this  class  and  quietly  said :  “Mr.  Biddle, 
there  is  a  Bible  class  of  three  young  men  who  have  no  teacher. 
See  what  you  can  do  for  them.”  Neither  of  the  men  dreamed  of 
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the  results  that  would  follow  from  that  short  interview.  Mr. 
Biddle  could  not  forsee  that  he  had  entered  on  his  life-work. 
“He  had  no  plan  in  view,  no  theories  to  work  out.  He  simply 
felt  that  as  part  of  a  real  Christian  life  he  must  give  not  only  of 
his  means  but  of  himself  in  personal  service  for  the  uplift  of  his 
fellowmen.”  It  was  a  small  beginning,  but  it  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  work  destined  to  widen  in  influence  and  interest  until 
now  a  chain  of  Drexel-Biddle-Bible-Classes  in  the  various  Evan¬ 
gelical  Churches  extends  across  the  Middle  States  with  more  to 
follow ;  a  work  that  in  less  than  five  years  has  come  to  “dominate 
his  life  and  absorb  practically  all  his  time  and  energy  and  fill  his 
soul  with  an  intensity  of  happiness  he  had  never  before  deemed 
possible.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  way  in  which  men  to-day  are  seeking 
to  cultivate  a  keener  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  is  not  by  in¬ 
dulging  a  morbid  self-solicitude,  or  by  sitting  before  an  image  of 
Christ  and  contemplating  his  five  wounds  until,  as  in  the  legends 
of  mediaeval  saints,  they  bear  the  marks  of  those  wounds  in  their 
own  bodies ;  nor  are  they  attempting  to  realize  it  by  interminable 
striving  after  exact  and  final  formulations  of  dogma,  nor  by  con¬ 
centrating  their  efforts  on  elaborating  imposing  rituals  or  ecclesi¬ 
astical  polities,  nor  by  putting  in  the  forefront  of  their  concern 
the  problem  of  how  to  save  their  own  lives.  They  are  trying  to 
come  into  a  fuller  realization  of  the  Divine  Presence  by  throwing 
themselves  into  those  forms  of  Christian  service  that  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  we  are  members  one  of  another,  thus  getting 
into  nearer  fellowship  with  the  Father  by  fellowship  in  service, 
with  and  for  members  of  His  household.  We  serve  God  in  serv¬ 
ing  our  fellowmen  and  we  cannot  serve  them  by  getting  away 
fiom  them.  Neither  can  we  get  closer  to  God  in  that  way. 
“Whoever  wants  to  find  God  will  find  Him  quickest  where  He 
has  set  His  image  and  breathed  His  breath — in  the  great  family 
of  His  human  children.” 

“The  parish  priest 
Of  Austerlitz 

Climbed  up  a  high  church  steeple 
To  be  nearer  God, 

So  that  he  might  hand 
His  word  down  to  his  people. 
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And  in  sermon  script 
He  daily  wrote 

What  he  thought  was  sent  from  heaven, 

And  he  dropped  this  down 

On  his  people’s  heads 

Two  times  one  dav  in  seven. 

%/ 

In  his  age  God  said 
‘Come  down  and  die.’ 

And  he  cried  out  from  the  steeple, 

‘Where  art  thou,  Lord?’ 

And  the  Lord  replied 

‘Down  here  among  my  people.’  ” 

“I  shall  always  remember,”  writes  Dr.  Charles  Keynolds 
Brown,  in  his  “Social  Message  of  the  Modern  Pulpit,”  “a  serious 
talk  I  had  with  an  intelligent  Christian  layman  in  an  eastern 
city.  His  father  and  grandfather  had  been  Congregational  min¬ 
isters,  and  he  was  himself  an  active  member  of  one  of  the 
churches  there.  He  enjoyed  regularly  and  gratefully  the  min¬ 
istrations  of  one  of  the  most  spiritually  minded  pastors  in  that 
city.  He  was  telling  me  of  the  Christian  work  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  the  winter  before.  He  had  been  -working  with  a 
group  of  men  to  compel  certain  landlords  to  make  the  tenement 
houses  they  owned  more  sanitary.  Together  these  men  had  been 
securing  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  certain  infamous 
dens  which  were  a  constant  menace  to  the  morals  of  the  poor 
boys  and  girls  who  lived  in  the  vicinity.  They  had  been  accom¬ 
plishing  something  in  finding  employment  for  men  out  of  work, 
for  it  was  during  an  era  of  hard  times.  They  had  succeeded  in  se¬ 
curing  through  a  free  market  a  cheaper  and  more  wholesome  food 
supply  for  the  poor.  They  had  been  co-operating  in  the  work  of  a 
certain  Social  Settlement  which  supervises  a  number  of  boys 
clubs  and  sewing  schools  and  workingmen’s  resorts,  bringing 
cheer  and  hope  to  hundreds  of  neglected  lives.  He  had  found  a 
deep  satisfaction  in  the  part  he  had  taken  in  it  all,  and  as  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  narrative  he  leaned  across  the  table  and  said  to  me 
with  the  utmost  earnestness :  ‘You  know  I  get  nearer  my  Lord  in 
working  for  these  struggling  people  down  there  than  I  ever  do 
in  our  own  church  prayermeetings.’  He  was  a  man  who  could 
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and  did  take  an  effective  hand  in  the  prayer-meeting  too,  but  he 
had  found  his  way  into  a  deeper  realization  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  his  unselfish  service  to  the  needs  of  that  section  of  the  city 
rather  than  in  the  usual  conventional  efforts  after  spirituality. 
Inasmuch  as  ye  have  sympathetically  and  helpfully  known  the 
least  of  these,  his  brethren,  ye  have  known  him.” 

The  contrast  between  the  attitude  to  which  the  old  evangelism 
spoke  and  that  to  which  the  new  addresses  itself  is  exhibited  in 
two  illustrations  from  life.  The  one  is  of  the  long  ago — a  young 
man,  rich,  cultured,  moral,  who  eagerly  came  to  Christ  with  the 
question,  “How  can  I  save  my  life?”  Instantly  the  Master  de¬ 
tected  the  wrong  emphasis  that  constituted  so  much  of  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  old  evangelism  and  instantly,  too,  he  put  his  finger 
on  the  weak  spot,  telling  him  to  look  away  from  himself,  to  fol¬ 
low  the  rule  of  the  text,  to  lose  his  life  if  he  wanted  to  save  it. 
“Go  sell  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor.”  And  the  young 
man  went  away  sorrowful. 

The  other  illustration  is  from  modern  life — that  of  William 
Whiting  Borden,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  was  ordained  before  the 
pulpit  in  Chicago  from  which  Dwight  L.  Moody  preached  so 
many  years  ago.  Here  was  another  young  man,  like  the  first, 
rich,  cultured,  moral,  a  graduate  of  Yale  University  and  of 
Princeton  Seminary,  heir  to  an  estate  of  millions.  He  will 
spend  this  winter  talking  to  college  students  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement-  Afterwards  he  will  take  a 
course  in  medicine  and  spend  two  years  in  studying  the  Chinese 
language;  then  he  will  enter  on  his  life-work  with  the  China 
Inland  Mission  in  the  province  of  Kansu,  where  Mohammedan¬ 
ism  is  potent.  Already  at  Yale  he  had  established  at  his  own 
expense  a  $20,000  student’s  mission,  which  he  also  conducted, 
and  this  is  still  to  be  carried  on  by  subsidies  from  his  purse.  So, 
that,  even  in  its  beginnings,  without  reference  to  what  may  be 
ahead  in  the  wTay  of  sacrifice  and  even  death  itself,  his  is  a  sub¬ 
lime  self-surrender,  a  hearty,  whole-souled  acceptance  of  the 
spirit  of  the  new  evangelism,  which  is  nothing  more,  neither  is 
it  anything  less,  than  the  preaching  and  practice  of  the  rule  of 
the  text,  that  if  we  would  gain  life  we  must  be  willing  to  lose  it. 

The  spirit  to  which  the  old  evangelism  spoke  asks  with  the 
rich  young  ruler  of  the  Gospel,  “How  can  I  save  my  life?”  and 
with  Peter  before  Pentecost,  “What  shall  we  have  ?” ;  that  to  which 
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the  new  addresses  itself  asks  with  Paul,  “What  wilt  thou  have  me 
to  do?”  and  with  William  Whiting  Borden  and  Wilfred  Gren¬ 
fell  the  apostle  to  the  Labrador,  “How  and  where  can  I  best 
serve  God  and  my  fellowmen.”  The  one  is  egoistic;  the  other 
altruistic.  The  one  is  purely  selfish  and  personal;  the  other  un¬ 
selfish  and  social.  The  one  is  the  old  question  of  Cain,  “Am  I 
my  brother’s  keeper?”  the  other  is  the  spirit  that  calls  all  men 
brothers  and  self  their  servant  for  Christ’s  sake. 

“In  the  Lord’s  Prayer,”  it  has  been  well  said,  “the  words  CV 
and  ‘my’  and  ‘me’  nowhere  occur.  The  individual  considering 
himself,  and  praying  for  herself,  all  apart  from  any  sympathetic 
interest  in  others  never  has  a  chance  to  be  heard  in  that  ideal 
prayer:  ‘Our  Father,’  ‘Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,’  ‘For¬ 
give  us,  lead  us,  deliver  us !  It  is  the  utterance  of  a  warm  heart 
looking  out  and  looking  up,  strongly  possessed  with  the  desire  to 
help.  The  petitioner  casts  in  his  need  with  the  rest,  seeking  to 
gain  his  individual  help  through  the  services  he  renders  to  those 
whose  needs,  equally  with  his  own,  are  contemplated  in  the  social 
terms  of  this  incomparable  prayer.” 

We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  future  growth  and  prosperity 
of  every  Christian  congregation  depends  upon  the  heartiness  with 
which  it  enters  into  the  unselfish  spirit  of  that  prayer,  the  degree 
in  which  it  preaches  and  practices  the  truth  that  if  we  would 
save  our  life  we  must  be  willing  to  lose  it.  Always  that  truth 
has  had  its  place  in  the  Gospel  as  we  have  received  the  same 
from  Christ ;  and  always  the  Church  has  proclaimed  it.  But  not 
always  with  the  emphasis  it  has  deserved,  nor  with  a  sufficiently 
keen  apprehension  of  its  vital  place  in  the  plan  and  way  of  salva¬ 
tion,  or  of  its  decisive  bearing  on  some  of  the  vast  problems  that 
confront  institutional  Christianity  in  the  world.  It  is  the  new 
stressing  of  it  that  makes  it  seem  like  a  fresh  discovery.  God 
grant  that  its  profound  significance  may  take  full  possession  of 
your  hearts.  A  blessing  is  in  it,  a  blessing  for  yourselves,  for  this 
community  in  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  you  have  labored 
as  a  congregation  of  believers,  and  a  blessing  also  for  the  world. 

May  God  guide  and  direct  you  as  from  the  retrospective  ser¬ 
vices  of  this  happy  week  you  turn  to  confront  the  future,  big  with 
its  tasks  and  solemn  with  its  responsibilities.  And  may  the  joy 
of  the  Lord  be  your  strength  as  you  take  up  again  the  welcome 
burden  of  service  for  God  and  your  fellowmen. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  KIND  OF  PREACHING  THAT  I  LIKE. 

A  LAYMANS  SYMPOSIUM. 

(Editorial  Note. — About  three  months  ago  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Quarterly  wrote  to  twenty  well  known  laymen,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Church,  inviting  each  one  of  them  to  contri¬ 
bute  a  brief  paper  to  a  symposium  on  the  subject  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  object  in  view  was  two-fold. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  desired  to  give  some  of  our  most  intelli¬ 
gent  laymen  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  they  must  be  deeply  interested,  but  on  which  they 
seldom  have  a  chance  to  speak.  In  the  second  place  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  in  this  way  some  valuable  suggestions  might  come  to 
those  who  preach.  At  least  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  the  pew  expects  from  the  pulpit. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  of  the  twenty  invited  to  contribute 
to  the  symposium,  only  eight  were  willing  to  respond  and  to  be¬ 
come  “professors”  in  what  one  of  them  very  aptly  calls  “this  Lay 
College  of  Homiletics  for  Preachers  and  Theologues.”  However 
these  eight  papers  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  representative  com¬ 
ing,  as  they  do,  from  lawyers,  physicians,  and  practical  business 
men,  living  in  diflerent  sections  of  the  Church  all  the  way  from 
New  York  City  to  San  Diego,  California. 

Several  things  are  deserving  of  special  note  in  these  papers. 
One  is  the  kindly  tone  of  all  of  them  towards  the  ministry. 
There  is  not  a  single  harsh  word  or  unkind  criticism.  Another 
is  the  remarkable  unanimity  of  sentiment  expressed.  Widely 
separated  in  residence  as  the  writers  are,  and  no  one  knowing 
who  else  was  to  write,  there  was  no  possibility  of  collusion.  Yet 
they  could  hardly  have  been  more  in  agreement  if  they  had  held 
a  conference  in  advance  and  determined  what  each  one  should 
say.  But  the  most  noteworthy  thing  of  all  is  the  fact  that  every 
one  “likes”  plain,  simple,  gospel  sermons.  As  one  expresses  it 
so  admirably,  “It  is  the  plain,  simple  gospel  truth,  expressed  in 
plain,  simple  language,  enlightening  the  mind,  awakening  the 
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conscience,  engaging  the  affections,  that  stirs  the  soul,  that 
pleases  the  most/’ 

It  will  be  encouraging  to  every  earnest  gospel  preacher  to 
know  that  this  is  the  feeling  of  our  most  intelligent  laymen.  It 
should  be  especially  remembered  by  our  younger  ministers  in 
these  days  when  so  many  are  turning  aside  from  a  simple  gospel 
to  preach  ethics,  and  economics,  and  social  science,  and  politics, 
and  almost  anything  and  everything  but  the  gospel  of  Christ.) 

I. 

BY  L.  BUSSELL  ALDEN,  ESQ. 

I  like  a  gospel  sermon.  I  do  not  go  to  Church  to  learn  of 
Shakespeare  or  Browning  or  to  see  and  hear  an  illustrated  lec¬ 
ture  on  “How  the  Other  Half  Live.”  I  go  to  Church  to  worship 
Cod  and  to  receive  a  message  from  and  about  Him.  Hot  that  I 
would  have  my  pastor  exclude  from  his  discourse  all  illustration 
drawn  from  the  world’s  great  literature,  for  a  quotation  from 
some  classic  or  an  allusion  to  some  event  therein  portrayed  oftimes 
illuminates  a  subject  for  me  far  more  than  would  an  hour’s  plain 
exposition.  Hor  would  I  be  blind  to  the  wretchedness  that  at¬ 
tends  the  poverty-stricken,  the  ignorant  and  the  unfortunate,  or 
unsympathetic  to  movements  for  improvement  in  the  social  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  or  the  government  of  the  community.  But 
I  hold  that  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  not  to  entertain  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  to  lead  it  in  civic  reform,  but  to  save  men’s  souls  and  draw 
and  keep  them  close  to  God,  and  that,  if  it  does  this  well,  the 
social  life  of  the  people  will  continue  to  be  transformed,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  by  the  leaven  thus  introduced,  and  the 
social  evils  of  the  day  will  vanish  as  the  number  increases  of  those 
who  live  under  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel. 

I  like  a  sermon  to  be  logical.  I  want  it  to  follow  some  definite 
outline  and  to  follow  it  so  clearly  that  I  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  argument.  I  do  not  derive  much  good  from  a 
sermon  made  up  of  a  mere  collection  of  unrelated  thoughts  seem¬ 
ingly  ordered  much  as  the  Mohammedan  Koran,  by  shaking  them 
all  up  together  and  arranging  them  consecutively  as  they  come 
out.  Religious  oratory,  to  be  effective,  must  meet  the  same  liter¬ 
ary  demands  as  secular  oratory,  and  none  of  the  great  speeches  of 
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the  world — the  speeches  that  have  moved  men  to  action  and  made 
their  impress  on  the  ages — left  their  hearers  in  any  doubt  as  to 
what  was  the  theme  of  the  address  or  the  argument  intended  to 
be  made  upon  it. 

Finally,  I  like  a  sermon  to  be  brief,  that  is  about  twenty-five 
minutes  in  the  morning  and  fifteen  minutes  at  night.  Not  that 
I  think  so  little  of  God’s  message  that  I  want  to  get  through  with 
hearing  it  in  the  least  time  possible.  But  because  I  want,  not 
only  to  hear  the  message,  but  to  carry  it  away  with  me-  Now, 
the  human  mind  is  such  that  its  attention  can  not  be  kept  con • 
centrated  on  any  one  kind  of  matter,  serious  or  comic,  for  longer 
than  a  brief  while.  If  that  possible  period  is  passed  and  no  re¬ 
lief  in  change  of  matter  is  affected,  the  mind  will  seek  its  own 
relief  in  unconscious  inattention  or  attention  to  something  else. 
The  great  orators  and  writers  of  the  world  have  recognized  this 
and  governed  themselves  accordingly.  That  is  why,  in  Shakes¬ 
peare  for  instance,  scenes  of  deepest  and  tensest  tragedy  are  so 
often  followed  by  the  entrance  of  fools  and  jesters  with  empty- 
headed  clatter.  English  teachers  call  this  “tone-relief.”  And 
a  preacher  can  not  be  blind  to  its  need  if  he  wishes  his  message 
to  stay  with  his  hearers,  guiding  and  cheering  and  strengthening 
them  still,  when  they  have  passed  from  the  Church  edifice  with 
its  sacred  influences  and  are  out  in  the  busy  world  of  care  and 
strife,  where  a  man  needs  his  God  with  him  every  minute  to 
help  him  lead  a  Christian  life.  And  so,  let  the  message  be  brief, 
that  it  may  be  lasting. 

Washington.  D.  C. 


II. 

BY  MR.  HARRY  TEHNYSOH  DOMER,  A.M. 

Before  venturing  upon  the  thin  ice  of  this  symposium,  this 
“Lay  College  of  Homiletics  for  Preachers  and  Theologues,”  per¬ 
mit  me  to  say  that  my  pastor,  if  you  know  him,  is  in  no  wise  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  advanced  ideas  or  heretical  doctrines  which  I 
may  here  pronounce.  He  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world  and 
has  striven  earnestlv  to  inculcate  in  me  a  refined  taste  and  sober, 
orthodox  judgment.  My  sins,  therefore,  are  not  on  his  head, 
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though,  no  doubt,  they  have  often  weighed  heavily  upon  his 
heart. 

Also,  I  must  ask  you  to  pardon  the  first  person  and  direct 
speech.  It  may  seem  egotistical  and  opinionated,  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  personal  and  the  discussion  should  be  likewise.  Candidly 
I  like  the  topic  for  that  reason,  it  is  personal,  it  is  direct.  I 
talk  to  you  as  I  would  have  you  talk  to  me,  right  to  the  point,  as 
man  to  man,  no  beating  around  the  bush.  In  a  word,  that  is  the 
kind  of  preaching  that  I  like,  whether  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  office, 
or  on  the  street.  It  reaches  home. 

I  have  heard  men  complain  that  the  preachers  do  not  “play 
ball,”  that  they  do  not  get  down  to  practical  things,  that  their 
sermons  are  way  over  the  heads  of  the  people.  There  is  nothing 
that  appeals  to  men  more  strongly  (and  I  include  myself  in  the 
number)  than  a  plain,  straightforward,  Gospel  sermon.  The 
Old  Book  is  the  most  practical  book  in  the  world,  and  its  exposi¬ 
tion  should  conform  to  it. 

Beware  of  pedantry !  If  you  have  philosophical  fads  or  psy¬ 
chological  fancies,  keep  them  for  Conference,  or  better,  for  the 
study.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Kant,  Hegel  and  Spencer,  have  no 
place  in  the  pulpit.  There  it  must  be  Christ  alone,  “and  Him 
crucified.” 

“Faith  is  not  built  on  disquisitions  vain, 

The  things  we  must  believe  are  few  and  plain.” 

A  pastor  should  know  his  flock.  He  should  minister  to  their 
needs.  I  do  not  go  to  Church  to  be  entertained.  I  do  not  go  to 
6e  taught.  But  I  do  go  to  worship  God  and  to  be  helped  by  His 
service.  For  instance,  I  may  be  discouraged  and  depressed,  in¬ 
spiration  is  gone,  sorrow  has  come  and  I  suffer  keenly.  I  want 
to  get  away  from  the  drossy  things  of  life,  from  its  hardness  and 
its  coldness.  I  yearn  for  a  word  of  comfort  and  cheer.  I  long  for 
rest  and  quietness,  for  that  “peace  which  passeth  understanding.” 
Where  shall  I  get  it?  Should  not  every  sermon,  no  matter  what 
the  text,  have  a  message  of  hope,  of  inspiration,  of  comfort  for 
all? 

Sermons,  also,  should  be  appropriate  to  the  season.  They 
usually  do  correspond  with  the  Church  seasons,  Christmas, 
Easter,  etc.,  but  not  always  with  the  calendar.  For  instance, 
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last  summer  I  heard  a  minister  preach  a  red-hot  sermon  on 
“Fire”  when  the  thermometer  was  registering  ninety  in  the 
shade!  It  was  not  refreshing!  Why  conld  he  not  have  led  us 
where  our  thoughts  were,  and  where  we  longed  to  be,  along 
“green  pastures”  and  “beside  the  still  waters”? 

I  also  like  “occasional”  sermons,  those  that  present  the  spirit¬ 
ual  aspect  of  important  events,  anniversaries,  calamities,  etc. 
The  Church  is  thus  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  daily 
life  of  the  people,  showing  them  the  o’er-ruling  hand  of  God  in 
the  affairs  of  men. 

No  long  sermons!  Whien  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  President  of 
Princeton,  was  asked  by  a  visiting  clergyman  if  there  was  a  time 
limit  to  the  chapel  discourse,  he  replied,  “No,  but  there  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  among  the  students  that  no  souls  are  saved  after  the  first 
twenty  minutes.”  The  average  church  member  probably  has 
more  endurance  than  the  average  college  student,  but  I  doubt  if 
many  souls  are  saved  after  the  first  half  hour. 

Keep  in  touch  with  literature,  the  master  thinkers  and  writ¬ 
ers,  the  masters  of  language  and  form.  “Give  days  and  nights, 
sir,”  said  Samuel  Johnson,  “to  the  study  of  Addison,  if  you  mean 
to  be  a  good  writer.”  My  own  motto  is,  “Kead  John  Hay”; 
though  I  regret  that  his  disciple  is  so  unworthy. 

Eead  poetry  also.  The  preacher  and  the  poet  are  kin.  Each 
has  a  message,  each  “looks  deep  into  the  tangled  mysteries  of 
things.”  Much  of  inspired  scripture  is  in  this  form.  Half  of 
our  service  is  poetry.  How  Christ  loved  the  fields  and  the  hills 
and  the  sea!  How  He  drew  upon  them  for  parable,  illustration 
and  truth !  “The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the 
firmament  showeth  His  handiwork.”  The  lover  of  nature 

“Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.” 

No  manuscript!  The  minister  tied  to  his  paper  is  a  slave, 
bound  hand  and  foot.  There  is  no  message,  or  at  least  a  very 
impersonal  one.  Freedom,  power,  inspiration,  fire,  the  play  of 
mind  upon  mind,  heart  upon  heart,  soul  upon  soul,  that  vital, 
personal  contact  so  necessary  between  speaker  and  audience,  are 
lost,  all  dissipated  by  that  paralyzing  sheet  before  him.  The 
reader  may  be  an  elocutionist,  he  may  even  be  a  good  preacher, 
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as  far  as  sermons  go,  but  he  will  never  be  a  pulpit  orator,  never 
a  great  moral  and  religious  crusader. 

Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  President  Emeritus  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  says,  in  his  recent  “Reminiscences” :  (While  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Brown  University,  1853-59)  “I  was  called  on  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  to  give  lectures  in  and  near  Providence.  I  first  wrote 
out  some  lectures  and  read  them.  I  soon  found  that  this  was 
not  the  most  effective  mode  of  lecturing,  and  moreover  that  it 
made  too  great  a  draught  on  my  throat.  So  I  decided  to  throw 
away  manusript.  I  thus  acquired  the  habit  of  speaking  wdthout 
notes,  which  I  have  followed  through  my  life  with  few  exceptions 
and  then  against  my  wishes.  Many  of  my  speeches  I  have  after 
delivery  reduced  to  writing  in  order  to  preserve  them;  but  the 
pleasure  and  effectiveness  of  speaking  without  raeding  can  never 
be  equalled  by  reading  a  manuscript.” 

Speak  loud!  If  you  cannot  be  heard,  why  preach  at  all? 
Every  unintelligible  word  is  that  much  lost.  To  be  impressive, 
one  does  not  have  to  be  inaudible. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  service  is  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  it  is  a  part  very  often  neglected.  The 
lesson  should  be  read  clearly  and  distinctly.  Don’t  mumble, 
don’t  hurry.  That  is  all  the  Bible  many  of  your  people  get.  If 
it  is  not  worth  doing  well,  it  is  not  worth  doing  at  all.  Be  ani¬ 
mated  in  delivery.  Be  interested  in  your  own  words  or  nobody 
else  will  be  so.  Oh  the  crime  of  sing-songing  the  glorious  truths 
of  Scripture!  An  actor  studies  every  word  and  syllable  of  his 
lines.  He  studies  them  to  bring  out  their  fullest  stress  and  mean¬ 
ing.  Is  it  not  as  important  for  the  minister  to  take  as  many 
pains  with  the  Word  of  God? 

Washington ,  D.  C. 


III. 

BY  MR.  P.  A.  ELSESSER. 

I  like  preaching  that  is  both  spiritual  and  practical,  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  having  one  without  the  other.  As  a  Christian 
I  have  never  been  much  interested  in  a  sermon  concerning  my 
future  existence  but  have  always  been  touched  with  an  earnest 
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appeal  to  do  the  best  I  could  do,  with  God’s  help,  here  in  this 
life. 

I  don’t  care  for  a  sermon,  or  so-called  lecture,  on  a  subject 
which  deals  with  material  things  and  has  no  spiritual  application. 
I  love  a  sermon  which  uplifts  Christ  and  helps  to  keep  the  Cross 
before  me. 

As  for  myself,  a  sermon  which  is  not  replete  with  the  gospel 
of  Christ  and  the  power  of  God  to  save  me,  with  others,  and  help 
me  to  live  a  life  of  usefulness  and  helpfulness,  does  not  give  me 
that  which  I  need  from  week  to  week. 

As  to  the  delivery,  I  have  always  been  more  interested  in  nat¬ 
ural,  extemporaneous  preaching  than  in  a  carefully  read  sermon, 
and  especially  so  if  in  reading  the  preacher  is  obliged  to  confine 
himself  closely  to  his  manuscript.  However,  I  prefer  a  well 
read  sermon  to  a  carelessly  prepared  rambling,  extemporaneous 
exhortation. 

My  training  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  business,  has  been 
for  directness  and  efficiency  and  I  love  the  preaching  that  directs 
me  to  do  things  and  points  me  to  the  source  of  power  that  will 
enable  me  to  do  them  in  the  most  efficient  and  practical  manner. 
Preaching  which  reminds  me  that  there  is  something  for  me  to 
do,  and  helps  to  lay  the  responsibility  upon  me  I  feel  I  need. 

York,  Pa. 


IV. 

BY  P.  S.  LEISENR1NG,  M.  D. 

Preaching  to  my  mind;  is  the  teaching  of  God’s  word  from  the 
pulpit;  to  a  promiscuous  audience.  I  like  to  have  the  sermon 
delivered  in  a  distinct  voice,  in  an  impressive,  simple  manner, 
as  if  the  speaker  understood  his  subject,  and  wished  to  impress 
its  truth  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

“Dogmatic?”  Me  thinks  I  hear  you  ask. 

Yes;  somewhat  so,  if  the  subject  and  occasion  demand  it.  Yet, 
I  consider  no  sermon  complete  unless  it  centers  around  the 
Christ. 

To  my  mind,  too  much  preaching  nowadays  is  not  founded  on 
the  Bible — but  on  political,  scientific,  socialistic  or  popular  sub¬ 
jects.  Ho  preacher  of  this  kind  for  me,  except  incidentally  re- 
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f erred  to  for  illustrating  the  subject  under  consideration.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  ordinary  audience  understands  such  questions  as  well  as, 
if  not  better,  than  the  speaker  himself.  Again  the  discussing  of 
these  matters  accomplishes  no  good,  but  does  harm,  I  attend 
church  services  to  be  instructed  out  of  the  Word;  to  learn  of  mv 
duty  to  Jehovah,  my  neighbor  and  myself — Sensational  sermons 
may  answer  for  a  short  while  and  draw  the  curious  hearer, — 
but  usually  they  are  short  lived.  I  have  never  known  services 
founded  on  anything  but  God’s  Word,  to  result  in  any  perma¬ 
nent  good — no  preaching  for  me  from  Shakespeare,  Tennyson, 
the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush,  and  such  like — in  place  of  the  Bible. 
Yet,  we  have  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  select  texts  from  such 
authors.  In  the  absence  of  my  pastor  I  visited  a  neighboring- 
church  expecting  to  hear  a  sermon.  In  the  place  of  preaching 
there  was  a  moving  'picture  show  of  Naples ,  including  dancing 
girls  and  all*  I  left  the  church  before  its  close.  “I  asked  for 
bread  and  he  gave  me  a  stone.”  How  many  souls  were  benefit- 
ted  by  that  Sunday  evening  service,  think  you?  Paul  1  Corin. 

1-17  says,  “Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel;  not  with  wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should 
be  made  on  none  effect.”  To  my  mind,  never  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  land  did  we  need  plain,  pungent  gospel  preaching  as 
we  do  now. 

San  Diego,  California. 


Y. 

BY  GEO.  E.  NEFF,  ESQ. 

I  have  been  asked  to  state  “the  kind  of  preaching  that  I  like.” 
This  may  be  done  by  both  negative  and  positive  statements. 

First:  The  kind  of  preaching  that  I  do  not  like  is  one  that  is 
filled  unduly  with  vain  repetitions,  both  of  words  and  ideas;  or 
that  attempts  to  feed  a  man’s  soul  with  the  husks  of  sensational¬ 
ism,  or  even  an  undue  dwelling  upon  what  is  popularly  known  as 
“Topics  of  the  Times”;  or  that  is  too  timid  or  cowardly  to  de¬ 
nounce  sin  in  any  and  every  form,  for  fear  of  offending,  forsooth, 
the  most  prominent  family  or  the  largest  contributor  in  the 
Church. 

Second:  The  kind  of  preaching  that  I  like  is  stated  in  a  few 
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words:  Simple,  direct,  fearless,  and  above  all,  preaching  Christ 
and  Him  crucified  as  the  only  Saviour  of  Mankind. 

York ,  Pa. 


VI. 

BY  GEO.  B.  REIMENSNYDER,  ESQ. 

“The  Kind  of  Preaching  That  I  Like,’7  is  that  which  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  conviction  of  the  one  who  is  preaching.  It  is  a 
message  from  God’s  Word,  and  is  the  result  not  only  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  attainments  of  the  speaker,  but  also  of  his  life  as  lived 
by  him.  The  leading  truths  of  the  Gospel,  its  precepts,  promises 
and  threatenings,  are  the  grand  theme  of  the  preaching.  It  is 
made  practical  and  is  always  scriptural.  It  shows  us  God’s  in¬ 
terest  in  us :  that  he  has  a  place,  and  a  plan  for  each  of  us ;  that 
we  have  sinned  and  been  redeemed.  It  holds  up  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God  (Deity)  as  our  Redeemer,  and  makes  plain  the  plan 
of  salvation;  that  we  must  make  choice,  and  live  accordingly: 
that  our  choice  means  eternal  life  or  eternal  death.  It  portrays 
the  passion  of  God  and  Christ  for  the  saving  of  mankind.  It 
points  out  our  privileges  and  our  duties  as  Christians,  and  how 
to  make  use  of  those  privileges  and  to  perform  those  duties, 
backed  up  by  the  authority  of  God’s  word,  so  that  I  am  in¬ 
structed  and  built  up  for  life’s  great  work,  its  conflicts,  its  trials, 
its  temptations. 

I  like  a  short  introduction,  giving  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  con¬ 
text  :  a  strong  thought  to  arouse  attention,  followed  by  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  proposition,  and  then  the  application.  The  dis¬ 
course  not  longer  than  twenty- five  or  thirty  minutes  at  the  most. 
It  must  be  adapted  to  the  hearers’  ability  to  comprehend,  and 
must  apply  to  the  spiritual  state  of  the  hearers,  their  sins,  their 
temptations,  etc.  I  do  not  like  that  preaching  which  is  unique, 
at  the  expense  of  that  quiet  dignity  which  marks  the  production  of 
the  profound  thinker  and  reasoner.  I  enjoy  an  intellectual  sermon 
but  I  realize  that  it  is  not  always  the  profoundest  production  nor 
the  clearest  most  cogent  reasoning  of  the  preaching  that  is  liked 
the  best  by  the  masses  or  does  the  most  good.  Sometimes,  the 
preaching  is  so  profound,  and  the  thought  so  deep  that  it  tires 
one  to  follow  it.  It  is  the  plain  simple  gospel  truth,  expressed  in 
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plain  simple  language,  enlightening  the  mind,  awakening  the 
conscience,  engaging  the  affections,  that  stirs  the  soul,  that 
pleases  the  most,  and  which  leaves  the  lasting  impression,  that  in¬ 
spires  one  to  do  that  which  is  so  expressed  as  to  enable  one  to 
grasp  it  quickly,  absorb  and  assimilate  it,  and  carry  it  out  in 
daily  practice.  Preaching,  with  an  occasional  story  or  anecdote 
to  aptly  illustrate  the  subject,  is  appreciated  by  me,  but  preach¬ 
ing  made  up  of  stories  or  of  anecdotes  goes  against  the  grain  with 
me — nor  do  I  like  antics  in  the  pulpit.  I  like  a  natural  graceful 
delivery,  the  speaker  having  forgotten  himself,  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  his  theme.  I  like  a  voice  soft,  pursuasive  and  full  of 
pathos,  flowing  from  a  heart  full  of  affection  and  s}rmpathy. 
Pleading  for  the  cause,  rather  than  harsh  denunciation,  which 
illy  becomes  the  pulpit., I  do  not  like  violent  demonstrations  in 
the  pulpit,  either  with  mouth,  hands  or  feet.  In  my  humble 
opinion  many  a  good  sermon  is  ruined  by  too  harsh  language  or 
too  violent  demonstration  and  apparent  indignation.  I  like  that 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  as  the  speaker  warms  to  his  subject, 
which  results  in  a  gradual  rise  of  the  voice,  until  the  climax  is 
reached.  A  sudden  outcry  and  just  as  sudden  a  lowering  of  the 
voice  annoy  me.  I  do  not  like  that  preaching  which  deals  solely 
with  secular  matters  as  such.  I  like  that  preaching  which  keeps 
abreast  of  the  times  “and  that  is  in  touch  with  the  great  move¬ 
ments  that  today  are  moving  like  God’s  breath  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,”  and  v.rhich  is  always  subordinated  to  the  Word  of  God. 
I  cannot  endure  politics  in  the  pulpit.  However,  I  like  the  pul¬ 
pit  to  back  up  great  moral  reforms  from  the  stand  point  of  re¬ 
ligion.  I  cannot  endure  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  state  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  world.  I  like  optimistic,  hopeful  preaching.  The 
world  is  far  better  today  than  it  ever  was.  The  pulpit  and  the 
church  are  stronger,  more  efficient  and  more  thoroughly  at  work 
than  ever. 

Sunbury,  Pa. 

VII. 


BY  MR.  I.  SEARLES  RUNYON. 

To  meet  my  needs  sermons  must  do  three  things.  They  must 
furnish  inspiration  to  religious  devotion  and  piety,  provide  ade- 
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quate  instruction  in  religion,  and  afford  somewhat  of  guidance 
in  the  outward  and  practical  expression  of  religion. 

Line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  the  sermons  of  the 
years  must  lay  in  the  succeeding  generations  of  men  the  ground¬ 
work  of  moral  character  and  help  to  sustain  the  spiritual  life 
that  has  been  planted.  Sin,  and  salvation  by  grace  must  ever  be 
the  themes,  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  must  ever  be  the  basis  of 
pulpit  work. 

I  am  glad  that  but  few  Lutheran  preachers  have  yielded  to 
the  supposed  popular  fancy  for  sermons  on  purely  ethical,  altru¬ 
istic,  or  other  semi-secular  topics,  but  that  they  have  kept  clearly 
in  mind  the  fact  that  religion  is  the  basis  of  good  morals  and 
have  been  satisfied  to  set  forth  the  foundation  upon  which  each 
man  in  the  pew  can  rear  the  structure  of  his  daily  life  for  him¬ 
self.  I  have  slight  patience  with  that  kind  of  “preaching”  (  ?) , 
less  popular  today  than  in  the  recent  past,  which  seemed  to  be 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  men  in  the  pews  need  to  be 
shadowed  by  a  monitor.  I  want  to  hear  sermons  that  set  forth 
principles,  clarify  fundamental  moral  laws,  and  otherwise  help  a 
man  to  be  his  own  monitor,  and  then  furnish  something  of  in¬ 
spiration  to  live  up  to  the  dictates  of  his  strengthened  and  en¬ 
lightened  judgment. 

But  the  sermons  of  a  year’s  series  must  present  a  practical  in¬ 
terpretation  of  religion,  because  after  all  religion  is  practical  and 
finds  expression  in  outward  life. 

A  Boman  Catholic  bishop,  in  an  address  to  a  class  of  boys 
about  to  take  confirmation  vows,  is  reported  to  have  said  recently 
that  “the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  organized  to  fight  the  world.” 
While  it  is  true  in  a  sense  that  the  true  Christian  Church  must 
and  does  fight  the  world,  it  is  equally  true  that  in  another,  and 
in  these  days  perhaps  larger  sense  the  true  Christian  Church 
must  not  and  does  not  fight  the  world.  So  largely  in  numbers 
and  fairly  in  spirit  has  “the  world”  become  Christianized  that  to 
say  the  Church  is  “fighting”  the  world  exposes  the  Church  to  the 
danger  of  being  misunderstood  by  the  world,  and  of  needlessly 
lengthening  the  time  that  must  be  taken  to  evangelize  the  world. 
“In  the  world”  but  “not  of  the  world”  involves  sympathy  with 
all  its  people,  and  an  effort  to  understand  their  mind,  help  them 
to  get  hold  of  a  better  rule  of  life  and  to  correct  their  faults.  To 
do  this  the  Church  must  today  assume  a  very  different  attitude 
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towards  the  world  from  that  she  tooic  a  thousand  years  ago.  The 
world  itself  has  changed  and  with  it  have  changed  the  battle 
lines.  The  temper  and  practice  of  the  people  in  Christian  coun¬ 
tries  are  essentially  Christian,  and  though  not  all  the  people  are 
churchmen,  so  much  are  they,  in  heart  and  habit,  the  product  of 
Christianity  that  it  would  be  folly  for  the  Church  to  “fight”  them, 
in  the  popular  sense  of  that  word.  And  the  preacher  must  give 
the  churchman  some  practical  help  to  live  rightly  among  these 
people.  He  must  help  him  to  translate  to  them  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  language  of  life.  He  must  portray  the  ideal  life 
on  earth  just  as  surely  and  as  truly  as  he  furnishes  glimpses  of 
the  life  in  heaven.  The  preacher  who  omits  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  religion  to  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  time 
denies  the  truth  of  the  statements  “Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world,”  “Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.” 

As  religion  is  primarily  a  matter  of  love,  the  sermon  which 
appeals  to  me  most  strongly  is  framed  in  a  manner  to  play  some¬ 
what  upon  the  emotions.  In  it  there  are  word  pictures  of  the 
ideal  in  spirit  and  life,  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  to  senti¬ 
ment,  for  portrayals  of  grace  and  beauty  in  nature  and  super¬ 
nature.  But  the  emotional  element  really  corresponds  to  the 
flavor  in  the  material  food.  The  appeals  to  the  mind  and  the 
deeper  soul  faculty  form  the  real  substance  upon  which  we  de¬ 
pend  for  spiritual  nourishment,  hence  the  body  of  the  sermon  is 
plain,  unvarnished  statement  of  truth,  forced  home  by  applica¬ 
tion  and  occasional  illustration. 

To  make  sure  the  right  balance  of  the  elements  of  the  sermon, 
and  still  get  the  benefit  of  the  preacher’s  personal  power,  I  like 
to  hear  the  sermon  delivered  from  manuscript  partly  committed 
to  memory. 

New  York. 


VIII. 

BY  WILLIAM  C.  STOEVER,  ESQ. 

“The  kind  of  preaching  that  I  like”  might  not  be  to  the  liking 
of  every  person.  My  preference  is  for  a  sermon  which  deals  with 
the  things  of  every  day  life,  the  sins ;  the  obstacles,  the  difficulties 
in  all  our  relations  in  life,  the  way  to  be  rid  of  burdens  or  to  bear 
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them,  and  the  peace  which  comes  from  perfect  trust  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  our  Redeemer  and  elder  brother.  I  care  not  for  dis¬ 
cussions,  dissertations,  philosophical  essays,  scientific  conjectures, 
or  civic  or  political  themes.  Men  of  this  world  are  not  drawn  to 
Church  to  listen  to  preaching  if  it  be  in  the  line  of  anything  else 
but  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  comfort  which  comes  from  faith  in 
Him.  The  newspapers  of  to-day  are  filled  with  such  topics  dur¬ 
ing  the  six  laboring  days  of  the  week  as  make  a  man  feel  that  one 
day  of  rest  from  these  disturbing  elements  is  beneficial  in  build¬ 
ing  a  strong  manhood,  and  in  preparation  to  meet  the  annoyances 
of  business  and  life.  A  sermon  with  heads  and  an  application,  with 
points  clearly  stated,  appeals  to  me.  It  is  easy  to  present  an 
essay  but  difficult  to  prepare  a  sermon  plain,  simple,  so  that 
a  child,  or  “a  wayfaring  man  though  a  fool”  may  understand. 

We  talk  of  our  many  and  serious  problems;  but  they  will  not 
be  met  by  sermons  which  do  not  teach  men  how  to  live,  both  for 
God  and  their  fellowmen.  The  Church  is  failing  to  reach  the 
suffering  masses  because  its  members  are  not  reminded  continu¬ 
ally  of  their  duty,  and  of  their  neglect  to  follow  the  Lord's  com¬ 
mand,  to  love  Him  with  all  their  heart,  and  to  love  their  neighbor 
as  themselves. 

One  of  our  magazines  is  publishing  a  serial  entitled  “The 
Inside  of  the  Cup,”  which  is  revealing  the  weakness  of  our 
Churches,  and  the  failure  of  pastors  and  people  to  d  >  their  whole 
duty  as  set  forth  in  God’s  Word.  When  we  have  men  taught  in 
our  Seminaries  to  know  and  love  men,  and  to  preach  to  us  our 
duty  as  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  1 :27,  then  will  we 
have  a  Church  not  only  able  but  willing  to  do  its  duty  in  reach¬ 
ing  men. 

Philadelphia ,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  BEGINNING  OF 
FRANKLIN  AND  MARSHALL  COLLEGE.1 


BY  H.  M.  J.  KLEIN. 


Note. — This  article  is  reprinted  from  The  Reformed  Church 
Review  by  permission  of  the  editors  and  of  the  author.  It  is 
of  interest  to  Lutherans,  because  originally  their  control  of 
Franklin  College  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Reformed.  Its  first 
president  and  one  of  the  professors  were  Lutherans.  The  arti¬ 
cle  chronicles  the  story  of  its  precarious  existence  during  its 
early  years,  and  the  hopes  concerning  it  as  a  union  school  were 
never  realized.  As  late  as  1819  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  “Resolved,  that  a  committee  on  our  part  be  appointed  to  meet 
at  the  next  Reformed  Synod  at  Lancaster,  with  a  committee  of 
the  same,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  Theological  Seminary .”  This 
plan  was  prepared  and  submitted  in  1820.  The  original  draft, 
in  the  handwriting  of  S.  S.  Schmucker,  is  preserved  in  the  Ar¬ 
chives  of  the  Ministerium.  In  the  same  vear  the  General  Synod 

e/ 

was  formed,  and  at  its  first  convention  appointed  a  committee  to 
devise  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  Theological  Seminary. 
This  reached  its  consummation  in  the  founding  of  the  Seminary 
at  Gettysburg  in  1826.  The  establishment  of  Pennsylvania 
College  followed  in  1832.  At  the  union  of  Marshall  College 
with  Franklin  College  in  1849,  the  interest  of  the  Lutherans  in 
the  latter  naturally  ceased.  An  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
finances  was  reached  by  trasferring  to  the  Trustees  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College  about  $13,000  as  an  endowment  of  the  Franklin 
Professorship. — Editor. 

In  approaching  this  historical  sketch  of  the  founding  of  Frank¬ 
lin  College  I  do  not  wish  to  recall  the  fabled  German  professor 
who  began  his  account  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  or  even  the  very  modern  instance  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  statesman  who  found  it  necessary  to  base  his  argument  for  a 


1  An  address  delivered  by  Professor  H.  M.  J.  Klein,  Pb.D.,  at  the  Charter 
Meeting  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  held  on  the  College  Campus  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  on  Thursday,  June  13,  1912. 
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Nicaraugan  canal  upon  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America  and  of 
the  pressing  influence  of  the  inquisition  upon  the  native  races  of 
the  Western  Continent.  Nevertheless  a  reference  to  our  earliest 
American  colleges  is  what  flrst  comes  to  my  mind  on  this  occa¬ 
sion. 

Most  of  the  nine  colleges  in  America  founded  previous  to  the 
War  of  the  Eevolution  were  English  in  type  and  tradition.  Har 
yard,  which  for  fifty  years  remained  the  only  college  in  America, 
was  largely  the  product  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary,  1693,  the  second  college  in  America,  represented 
the  Scotch  tradition,  its  flrst  president,  James  Blair,  being  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  University  of  Edinboro.  Yale,  the  third 
college,  had  more  of  a  native  American  influence,  in  as  much  as 
each  of  the  men  with  one  exception  influential  in  founding  Yale 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  Then  followed  Princeton,  Colum¬ 
bia,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Brown,  Dartmouth  and 
Eutgers. 

In  the  establishment  of  Eutgers  College,  1766,  we  have  the 
ideals  of  academic  culture  represented  by  the  Hollanders.  The 
University  of  Leyden  and  of  Utrecht,  two  of  the  most  famous 
universities  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  the 
inspiration  of  this  school  of  the  Hollanders  which  emerged  at 
New  Brunswick  before  the  days  of  the  American  Eevolution. 

In  fact  it  was  the  men  who  had  graduated  from  these  nine  col¬ 
leges  of  America  that  first  fought  out  in  public  debate  the  vital 
issues  of  the  revolution.  There  were  not  less  than  2,500  gradu¬ 
ates  of  these  colonial  colleges  in  America  in  1775.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  entered  the  active  service  of  the  army,  but  their 
chief  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  revolution  as  a  national  move¬ 
ment  was  largely  conducted  by  these  men  who  had  been  liberally 
educated  in  the  colonial  colleges  of  America.  Most  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  that  movement,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lees  of  Virginia, 
had  been  educated  in  this  country.  The  author  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  was  a  graduate  of  William  and  Mary.  The 
Adamses  came  from  Harvard.  The  great  satirists  of  the  Eevolu¬ 
tion  were  Trumbell  of  Yale,  Freneau  of  Princeton  and  Francis 
Hopkinsun  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Never  was  there 
a  war  in  which  college  men  had  a  larger  influence  in  determining 
principles  and  results. 

One  wrho  studies  the  history  of  America  in  post-Eevolutionary 
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times  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  every  phase  of  human 
activity  there  was  a  rapid  development  of  new  life.  There  was 
the  growth  of  a  new  national  spirit.  There  was  a  marked  im¬ 
petus  to  the  creation  of  new  institutions.  This  was  especially 
felt  in  the  educational  sphere.  The  founders  of  the  republic 
felt  that  the  continued  existence,  development  and  perpetuity  of 
the  new  American  commonwealth  were  dependent  largely  on  the 
formation  of  an  enlightened  public  community  through  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  education.  Therefore  the  close  of  the  Revolution  marked 
the  beginning  of  numerous  institutions  of  higher  learning.  In¬ 
dividual  States  began  to  promote  higher  education  within  their 
boundaries,  with  marked  enthusiasm  and  with  an  astonishing 
rapidity.  Two  years  after  the  treaty  of  peace  the  assembly  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  granted  a  charter  to  the  university  of  that 
State.  In  1784  was  chartered  the  University  of  Maryland.  A 
few  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  University  of  South  Carolina  was  founded.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  the  forefront  of  this  new 
educational  movement.  In  the  Constitution  of  our  Common¬ 
wealth  adopted  September  28,  1776,  it  had  already  been  declared 
that  all  useful  learning  should  be  duly  encouraged  or  promoted 
in  the  State  through  one  or  more  universities. 

One  of  the  first  public  works  which  quickened  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  the  establishment  of  a  second  college,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  having  been  the  first,  at  some  point  west  of  the 
Susquehanna.  Dickinson  College  was  the  result  of  this  move¬ 
ment.  Then  followed  the  establishment  of  Franklin  College, 
the  third  institution  of  higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth. 

In  the  formation  of  Franklin  College,  the  prime  movers  were 
impelled  by  at  least  four  distinct  motives.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  civic  motive.  The  founders  of  the  nation  were  deeply  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  kind  of  government  they  were  about  to  establish 
in  the  formation  of  the  American  Constitution  could  be  conserv¬ 
ed  only  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  several  Commonwealths  were  dependent 
upon  the  right  education  of  youth.  They  felt  that  liberty  was 
made  safe  only  by  piety  and  learning.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  petition  signed  by  twelve  Philadelphians,  who  took  the  ini¬ 
tiative  in  the  founding  of  Franklin  College,  opens  with  the  fol- 
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lowing  preamble  addressed  to  the  Honorable,  the  Bepresenta- 
tives  of  the  free  men  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assmbly  Met: 
“Your  petitioners  have  been  led  to  undertake  the  charge  of  this 
institution  from  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  diffusing  knowl¬ 
edge  through  every  part  of  the  State,  in  order  to  preserve  our 
present  republican  system  of  government,  as  well  as  to  promote 
those  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences  which  alone  render 
nations  respectable,  great  and  happy.” 

The  last  phrase  of  the  preamble  just  quoted  brings  out  the 
second  motive  in  the  establishment  of  Franklin  College,  namely, 
the  humanistic  desire  to  enrich  the  country  with  minds  that  were 
liberally  accomplished.  This  motive,  too,  is  brought  out  in  a 
strikingly  interesting  letter  written  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush,  of 
Philadelphia,  to  the  first  president  of  Franklin  College  and  dated 
February,  1788,  in  which  he  says:  “The  present  turbulent  era  is 
unfavorable  to  all  peaceable  enterprises.  Nothing  now  fills  the 
mind  but  subjects  that  agitate  the  passion.  Let  us  not  despair. 
As  soon  as  our  new  government  is  established,  the  public  spirit 
of  our  country  will  be  forced  to  feed  upon  undertakings  that  have 
science  and  humanity  for  their  objects.” 

Then  there  was  the  religions  motive,  coming,  however,  from 
an  entirely  different  source.  Ever  since  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  large  numbers  of  settlers  of  the  Beformed  and 
Luthran  faith  had  migrated  to  Pennsylvania.  Their  ministers 
were  men  of  learning,  educated  in  German  universities.  But 

thev  were  few  in  number.  The  two  leaders  of  these  denomina- 
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tions,  Schlatter  and  Muhlenberg,  had  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  been  writing  appeals  to  Europe  for  help  in 
behalf  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  Beformed  and  Lutheran 
people  of  Pennsylvania.  As  a  result  a  number  of  charity  schools 
were  organized  in  various  parts  of  this  State.  But  it  was  soon 
found  that  these  were  not  adequate  to  meet  all  the  educational 
and  religious  requirements  of  the  day.  A  native  ministry  had  to 
be  educated,  if  the  churches  were  to  maintain  themselves.  In 
this  connection  the  minutes  of  the  Beformed  Coetus  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  documents.  In  a  coetal  letter  of  May  1784, 
Blumer,  the  stated  clerk,  wrote  to  the  Synod  of  Holland :  “Since 
indeed,  sad  experience  has  taught  us  that  among  those  who  offer 
themselves  to  be  sent  to  Pennsylvania,  many  a  one  fails,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  most  members  of  coetus  that  it  would  be  most  sal- 
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utary  for  the  Church  if  young  men  could  be  prepared  and  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  ministry  here  in  this  land.  However,  to  institute  a 
school  in  which  the  salaries  of  at  least  three  professors  would 
have  to  be  paid  is  at  present  bej-ond  our  power,  if  we  are  not 
assisted  by  generous  and  loving  support  from  outside.”  The 
deputies  in  Holland  at  their  meeting  November  17  and  18,  1784, 
decided  “that  for  weighty  reasons  they  could  not  consent  to  the 
plan  to  erect  an  academy  in  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  prepare 
young  men  for  the  ministry  in  that  country.”  Again,  in  April, 
1785,  Helfrich,  the  stated  clerk  writes:  “We  take  the  liberty  to 
ask  your  opinion  again  about  the  establishment  of  a  school  right 
in  the  midst  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  young  people 
may  be  prepared  for  the  ministry.  The  motives  which  led  us  to 
such  thoughts  are  as  follows :  First,  because  the  reverent  fathers 
in  sending  the  ministers  have  not  only  great  trouble  but  also 
great  expense,  although  some  ministers  fail,  either  bringing  a 
stain  with  them  or  cannot  accustom  themselves  to  the  ways  of 
this  country.  Second,  many  young  people  in  this  country  who 
have  great  abilitv  would  like  to  devote  themselves  to  the  services 
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of  the  Church,  if  they  only  had  an  opportunity,  and  many  in¬ 
habitants  have  a  greater  confidence  in  natives  than  in  foreigners 
just  come  in,  because  several  times  they  have  fared  badly.  Third, 
the  English  who  are  here  are  just  establishing  a  school  at  Car¬ 
lisle  for  which  purpose  they  desired  our  assistance  at  our  last 
Ccetus.  Since  we  had  reason  to  fear  that  this  might  suppress 
the  German  language  and  even  our  nation  and  might  be  to  the 
disadvantage  of  our  religion  we  excused  ourselves.” 

The  reason  just  assigned  by  the  stated  clerk  for  refusing  to 
join  in  the  establishment  of  Dickinson  College  brings  us  to  the 
fourth  motive  that  was  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  Franklin 
College.  It  was  their  intention  to  start  here  in  Lancaster  a 
school,  the  specific  purpose  of  which  was  the  education  of  the 
Germans  of  Pennsylvania  who  at  that  time  constituted  one-third 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State. 

The  thirty  years  war  followed  by  the  French  invasion  of  the 
Palatinate  with  all  its  consequent  barbarity  and  misery  had 
caused  tens  of  thousands  of  German  immigrants  to  hasten  down 
the  Ehine  to  Holland,  then  to  be  transported  to  England,  after 
which  they  were  finally  brought  to  the  American  colonies.  It 
was  a  migration  that  extended  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
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eighteenth  centnrv.  Most  of  these  exiles  from  home  found  their 
way  into  Pennsylvania.  There  were  some  good  scholars  among 
them  who  compared  favorably  with  the  best  educated  men  of  their 
time.  They  brought  with  them  some  excellent  teachers,  such  as 
Boehm,  Weisz,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Chris¬ 
topher  Dock,  the  author  of  the  first  pedagogical  work  published 
in  America,  Stiefel,  Hock,  Leutbecker,  all  of  them  of  German 
trait. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  interested  in  the  education  of  these 
German  immigrants  for  reasons  given  this  morning  by  the 
worthy  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  was  the  first 
American  on  record  who  had  visited  a  German  university,  hav¬ 
ing  in  1776  attended  a  meeting  of  a  royal  society  in  Gottingen. 
It  was  probably  through  his  influence  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  as  early  as  1754  had  appointed  a  professor 
of  French  and  German  languages,  a  fact  that  is  noteworthy  when 
one  considers  that  Tic-knor  could  not  find  even  a  German  diction¬ 
ary  at  Harvard  as  late  as  1820. 

When  the  Philadelphia  College  was  developed  into  a  univer¬ 
sity  and  received  the  new  charter  in  1779,  a  significant  change 
was  made  in  the  constituency  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  that  in¬ 
stitution,  which  led  to  a  new  epoch  of  German  instruction  at  that 
institution.  According  to  the  new  charter  the  six  strongest  de¬ 
nominations  in  Philadelphia  were  to  be  represented  in  a  broad 
of  trustees  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  two  eminent  German  divines,  John  Christopher  Kuntze, 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  Caspar  Deitrick  Weiberg,  pastor  of 
the  Race  Street  Reformed  Church  of  Philadelphia,  became  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Largely  through  the  influence  of 
these  two  German  pastors  the  trustees  of  the  JTniversity  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  passed  this  resolution,  January  10,  1780,  viz.:  “A  Ger¬ 
man  Professor  of  Philology  should  be  appointed  and  his  duty 
should  be  to  teach  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  through  the 
medium  of  the  German  tongue,  both  in  the  academy  and  in  the 
university.”  Kuntze  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair  and  served  from 
1780  to  1784.  His  successor  was  Heinrich  Helmuth,  a  man 
who  had  served  as  pastor  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Lancaster, 
and  who  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  chair  of  German  phi¬ 
lology  was  pastor  of  Zion’s  and  St.  Michael’s  Churches  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 
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Whether  the  department  of  German  philology  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  was  a  success  or  a  failure  under  Dr.  Helmuth  is  an  open 
question.  Whether  the  German  department  of  the  university 
was  transferred  to  Lancaster  because  of  its  growing  demands  or 
because  of  its  temporary  decline  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  fully 
determined.  Dr.  Larned,  in  his  illuminating  address  on  the 
subject  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Beckstein  Library,  takes 
the  position  that  the  department  was  discontinued  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1787  because  of  failure.  He  says  the  causes  of  decline 
seem  to  have  been  two:  First  of  all,  the  constant  and  systematic 
efforts  of  the  English  to  anglicize  the  Germans.  This  led  to  a 
corresponding  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  that  they  would 
lose  their  German  characteristics.  Secondly,  the  preponderat¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  English  in  the  university  and  the  secondary 
position  to  which  the  Germans  were  reduced.  Hence  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  Weiberg:  “Must  they  forever  remain  hewers  of  wood?” 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  men  who  were  active  in  the  Ger- 
man  department  of  the  university  were  prominent  in  founding 
Franklin  College.  Weiberg  and  Helmuth  are  the  connecting 
links.  Dr.  Larned  concludes  that  it  was  a  certain  alienation  of 
the  Germans  which  led  to  this  separation  of  the  German  and 
English  forces  of  the  State,  and  that  it  was  thus  that  the  seat  of 
German  academic  education  was  transferred  to  Lancaster  in  the 
founding  of  Franklin  College  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the 
Germans.  In  this  view  Mr.  J.  J.  Eosengarten  concurs  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  made  at  the  same  occasion,  the  opening  of  the  Beckstein 
Library.  He  says:  “The  experiment  to  teach  German  in  the  old 
College  and  later  in  the  university  was  not  successful  but  it  led 
to  the  establishment  of  what  is  to-day  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  in  Lancaster,  which  was  to  do  for  our  Germans  what  the 
College  of  Philadelphia  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  had 
not  been  able  to  do.” 

Be  that  as  it  may,  out  of  these  several  motives  there  came  as 
early  as  December  11,  1786,  an  application  signed  exclusively  by 
Philadelphians  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  praying  for 
a  charter  of  incorporation,  for  a  German  college  and  charity 
school  to  be  established  in  Lancaster,  stating  also  that  there  were 
prospects  of  considerable  private  contributions  for  carrying  this 
design  into  effect  and  applying  for  a  donation  of  a  proportion  of 
the  lands  that  were  appropriated  by  a  former  assembly  for  the 
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support  of  public  schools.  A  general  plan  of  the  college  to  be 
established  was  sent  with  this  petition.  This  plan  stated  that 
the  petitioners  had  taken  into  consideration  the  necessity  and 
advantage  of  diffusing  literature  among  their  German  fellow 
citizens  and  had  made  choice  of  the  borough  of  Lancaster  for 
the  establishment  of  a  college  because  of  the  central  and  healthy 
situation  of  the  place,  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  the  con¬ 
venience  with  which  students  of  every  description  might  be  ac¬ 
commodated  with  board  and  lodging  and  the  probability  that  the 
necessary  buildings  might  be  secured  at  a  moderate  expense. 

The  plan  further  suggests  that  the  design  of  the  institution  is 
to  promote  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  German  and  English 
languages,  also  of  the  learned  languages,  of  mathematics,  morals 
and  natural  philosophy,  divinity  and  all  such  other  branches  of 
literature  as  will  tend  to  make  men  good  citizens.  The  insti¬ 
tution  was  under  the  direction  of  forty  trustees,  fourteen  of 
whom  were  to  be  from  the  Lutheran  Church  and  fourteen  from 
the  Reformed  Church,  the  remaining  trustees  to  be  chosen  indis¬ 
criminately  from  any  other  society  of  Christians.  The  princi¬ 
pals  of  the  institution  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  Churches  alternately,  unless  such  of  the  trustees  as  be¬ 
longed  to  these  societies  should  unanimously  agree  to  choose  some 
suitable  person  from  any  other  society  of  Christians.  From  a 
profound  respect  for  the  character  of  His  Excellency  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State,  the  institution  was  to  be  called  Franklin  Col¬ 
lege.  This  petition  was  signed  first  by  Thomas  McKean,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  member  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  1762,  a  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1765. 
Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania  from  1777  to  1799  and  governor 
of  the  State  from  1799  to  1808,  a  man  who  had  received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Princeton,  Dartmouth  and  the  TJni- 
versitv  of  Pennsvlvania.  Tt  was  further  signed  bv  John  C.  Hel- 
muth,  a  man  who  had  received  his  training  at  Halle,  who  had 
come  to  America  as  a  missionary  to  the  Germans,  had  held  promi¬ 
nent  pastorates  in  the  Lutheran  Church  and,  as  already  noted, 
was  the  occupant  of  the  chair  of  German  philology  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  Another  signer  was  Caspar  Weiberg, 
a  prominent  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church,  a  man  who  when 
the  British  held  possession  of  Philadelphia  preached  to  the  Hes¬ 
sian  mercenaries  with  such  patriotic  fervor  that  the  British. 
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feeling  the  effects  of  his  fearless  appeals  in  the  desertion  of  many 
of  their  Hessians,  threatened  his  life  and  threw  him  into  prison. 
The  name  of  Peter  Miihlenberg,  the  soldier  preacher  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  is  also  appended  to  this  petition.  He  was  at  that  time 
vice-president  of  the  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania,  a  major- 
general  in  the  American  Army  and  later  a  noted  United  States 
senator.  Following  his  name  is  that  of  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  generation 
following,  a  man  who  had  graduated  from  Princeton,  had  studi¬ 
ed  medicine  in  London,  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  had  been  an  in¬ 
cumbent  in  medical  schools  of  the  chairs  of  chemistry,  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  a  surgeon  in  the  American  Revolution,  a  writer 
and  philanthropist  of  wide  renown.  We  note  also  the  names  of 
William  Rawle,  a  distinguished  jurist,  of  Lewis  Farmer,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  of  several  other  men  of  dis¬ 
tinction. 

That  the  petitioners  were  justified  in  their  statement  that  they 
had  prospects  of  obtaining  funds  to  carry  their  designs  into  ef¬ 
fect  is  seen  in  the  first  subscription  lists  of  Franklin  College 
which  is  headed  by  His  Excellency  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq., 
with  a  subscription  of  £200,  followed  by  the  names  of  Robert 
Morris,  Peter  Muhlenberg  and  a  number  of  other  eminent  men. 

In  recognition  of  the  petition  referred  to,  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  granted  a  charter  to  Franklin  College  on  the  10th 
of  March,  1787.  The  first  section  of  this  document  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “Whereas  the  citizens  of  this  State  of  German  birth  or  ex¬ 
traction  have  eminently  contributed  by  their  industry,  economy 
and  public  virtues  to  raise  the  State  to  its  present  happiness  and 
prosperity,  and  whereas  a  number  of  citizens  of  the  above  de¬ 
scription  in  conjunction  with  others,  from  a  desire  to  increase 
and  perpetuate  the  blessings  derived  to  them  from  the  possession 
of  property  and  a  free  government,  have  applied  to  this  house 
for  a  charter  of  incorporation  and  a  donation  of  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  endowing  a  college  and  a  charity 
school  in  the  borough  of  Lancaster,  and  whereas  the  preservation 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  our  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  their  purity  depends  under  God  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  establishment  and  support  of  suitable  places  of  education  for 
the  purpose  of  training  up  a  succession  of  youth,  who  by  being 
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enabled  fully  to  understand  the  grounds  of  both  may  be  led  the 
more  zealously  to  practice  the  one  or  the  more  strenuously  to  de¬ 
fend  the  other,  therefore  be  it  enacted  and  it  is  hereby  enacted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  free  men  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met  and  bv  the  authority  of 
the  same,  that  there  shall  be  and  hereby  is  enacted  and  estab- 
lished  in  the  said  borough  of  Lancaster  and  the  county  of  Lan¬ 
caster  in  this  State  a  college  and  charity  school  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  youth  in  the  German,  English,  Latin,  Greek  and  other 
learned  languages,  in  theology  and  the  useful  arts,  sciences  and 
literature,  the  title  and  constitution  of  which  college  shall  be  as 
is  hereinafter  set  forth,  that  is  to  say,  from  a  profound  respect 
for  the  talents,  virtues  and  services  to  mankind  in  general  but 
more  especially  to  this  country  of  His  Excellency  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council, 
the  said  College  shall  be  and  hereby  is  denominated  Franklin 
College/’ 

Then  follows  a  list  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  college,  a  long 
line  of  influential  men.  Four  of  them,  Bush,  McKean,  Clymer, 
and  Morris,  had  been  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
A  number  of  them,  Muhlenberg,  Mifflin,  Daniel  and  Joseph 
Hiester,  Chambers,  Farmer,  Crawford,  and  others,  had  been  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  Kevolutionary  War.  Mifflin,  McKean  and  Joseph 
Heister  became  governors  of  Penns}dvania.  Several  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  became  senators  of  the  United  States,  a  number  were  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  of  Lancaster,  Casper,  S chaff ner,  Jasper  Yeates  and 
others.  There  were  names  of  Beformed,  Lutheran  and  Mora¬ 
vian  ministers;  the  Catholic  priest  of  Lancaster  was  also  on  the 
list.  These  trustees  were  empowered  by  their  charter  to  take 
themselves  and  their  successors  for  the  use  of  the  College,  “not 
more  than  the  yearly  value  of  £10,000,  valuing  one  Portugal  half 
Johannes  weighing  nine  penny  weight  at  three  pounds/’ 

The  trustees  were  instructed  in  the  charter  to  meet  in  the 
borough  of  Lancaster  on  the  5th  dav  of  June,  to  make  and  enact 
ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  college,  to  appoint  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  vice-principal  and  professors  to  be  known  as  the  faculty  of 
Franklin  College,  which  faculty  shall  have  the  power  of  enforc¬ 
ing  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  trustees  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  pupils  by  rewarding  or  censuring  them,  and  by 
suspending  such  of  them  as  after  repeated  admonitions  shall  con- 
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timie  disobedient  and  refractory  (which  sounds  quite  modern), 
and  of  granting  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  to  such 
pupils  or  other  persons  who  by  their  proficiency  or  learning  or 
other  meritorious  distinctions  they  shall  think  entitled  to  a  de¬ 
gree.  An  interesting  phase  of  this  old  charter  was  the  explicit 
statement  that  the  trustees  were  to  be  confined  to  the  State  and 
any  member  of  the  board  who  should  remove  from  the  State  and 
settle  elsewhere  should  be  deemed  to  have  resigned  his  office.  It 
was  further  provided  that  in  order  to  secure  the  beneficial  effects 
which  have  been  generally  found  to  result  from  the  zealous  and 
industrious  exertions  of  the  clergy  in  the  education  of  youth, 
whenever  the  seat  of  a  clergyman  shall  become  vacant,  such  va¬ 
cancy  shall  be  filled  bv  the  election  of  another  clergyman  in  his 
place,  so  nevertheless  that  the  aforesaid  proportion  of  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  trustees  shall  invariably  prevail. 

The  fifteenth  section  of  the  charter  explains  the  charity-school 
feature  of  the  early  college.  “To  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
learning  to  all  ranks  of  people  being  one  of  the  primary  and  fun¬ 
damental  objects  of  this  institution,  one-sixth  part  of  the  capital, 
the  real  and  personal  fund  of  the  college,  not  including  the 
moneys  paid  for  tuition,  shall  be  irrevocably  appropriated,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  gifts  and  bequests  as  may  be  hereafter  made  to 
the  college  for  that  special  purpose,  to  the  maintenance  and  sup¬ 
port  of  a  charity  school  for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  all  reli¬ 
gious  denominations  on  this  most  liberal  plan  consistent  with  the 
ability  of  said  college.7’  The  charter  also  conferred  10,000  acres 
of  land  upon  the  trustees  of  Franklin  College  with  the  privilege 
of  disposing  of  the  same  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  institution. 

According  to  the  provision  of  the  charter  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  was  called  in  Lancaster,  June  6,  1787.  A  printed  circu¬ 
lar  was  sent  out  by  Pastors  Helmuth  and  Weiberg  announcing 
that  the  first  German  college  in  America  was  about  to  be  founded. 
The  circular  opens  by  stating  that  agreeable  prospects  have  been 
opened  to  the  German  nation  in  this  western  land,  and  God  has 
especially  blessed  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  that  while  num¬ 
bers  of  them  were  poor  and  forsaken  when  they  came  to  this 
country,  their  industry  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  had  placed 
many  of  them  in  prosperous  circumstances.  The  circular  fur¬ 
ther  states  that  while  the  Germans  have  helped  to  make  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  the  “Garden  Spot  of  North  America”  they  have  not  con- 
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sidered  that  a  true  republican  must  also  possess  education  so  as 
to  take  part  in  directing  the  rudder  of  the  government  and  to 
give  its  children  an  opportunity  of  rising  to  the  higher  levels  of 
republican  utility.  Xow,  continues  the  circular,  the  fortunate 
moment  has  arrived  for  the  Germans,  for  in  this  first  German 
college  in  America  not  onlv  the  Germans  but  manv  not  Germans 
were  deeply  interested. 

Extensive  preparations  were  made  for  the  formal  opening  and 
dedication  of  the  new  college.  Invitations  were  sent  broadcast. 
The  Lutheran  Ministerium  and  the  Reformed  Coetus  both  met 
in  Lancaster  by  special  appointment  during  the  week  of  the  open¬ 
ing  so  that  all  the  ministers  could  attend  the  exercises  at  dedic-a- 
tion.  Almost  all  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  first  meeting,  a  long  line  of  carriages  bringing  many 
of  them  over  sixty-six  miles  of  road  from  Philadelphia.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  principal  towns  in  Pennsylvania  were  at 
hand  and  as  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Jos.  H.  Dubbs  in  his  invalua¬ 
ble  studies  and  researches  in  the  early  history  of  Pranklin  Col¬ 
lege  has  thoroughly  established,  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  eighty- 
one  vears  of  age,  left  his  activities  as  a  member  of  the  C’onstitu- 
tional  Convention  meeting  in  Philadelphia  to  be  present  at  the 
dedication  of  the  college  to  be  named  in  his  honor. 

It  must  have  been  an  imposing  sight  that  met  the  gaze  of  the 
citizens  of  Lancaster  on  the  morning  of  June  6,  1787.  The  pro¬ 
cession  marching  from  the  courthouse  to  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  headed  by  the  sheriff  and  coroner  of  the  county,  followed 
by  pupils  and  faculty  and  trustees  of  the  college,  and  officers  of 
the  Reformed,  Lutheran,  Presbvterian,  Roman  Catholic,  Episco¬ 
palian  and  Moravian  congregations  of  Lancaster,  then  by  the 
members  of  the  Reformed  Synod  and  Lutheran  Ministerium  and 
finally  by  the  officers  of  the  militia. 

At  the  dedieatorv  service  hymns  and  odes  in  German  and  Eng- 
lish  were  sung.  The  German  address  was  delivered  by  Hein¬ 
rich  Muhlenberg,  the  first  president  of  the  college.  A  printed 
copy  of  this  address  is  in  our  archives  and  furnishes  intensely 
interesting  reading.  Its  theme  is  the  value  of  well-directed  cul¬ 
ture  and  is  addressed  particularly  to  the  German  parents  and 
patrons  of  the  institution.  “My  German  brethren,'’  he  said, 
“you  ought  to  thank  God  and  next  to  God  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  erection  of  this  institution  in  your  midst 
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under  the  care  of  men  whose  ability  and  faithfulness  you  know. 
Fortunate  is  this  city  and  the  community.  Your  children  shall 
not  only  be  taught  the  fundamentals  of  religion  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  elements  of  knowledge  but  also  the  higher  sciences.  Doubly 
fortunate  are  the  children  of  the  poor  to  receive  such  an  educa¬ 
tion  without  money  and  without  price.  Seize  your  opportunity. 
This  college  is  for  you  Germans  in  America  as  yet  the  only  one 
of  its  kind.  Fellow  citizens,”  he  continued,  “do  not  neglect  it. 
To  neglect  it  would  be  black  ingratitude  against  God  and  against 
those  who  mean  well  to  the  Germans.  Send  your  children ;  they 

will  receive  faithful  instruction.  Do  not  let  them  receive  onlv 

%/ 

the  elements  of  knowledge,  but  give  them  the  joy  of  going  fur¬ 
ther  and  of  learning  also  the  higher  sciences  and  the  learned 
languages.  Oh,  Christian  men,  believers  in  Christ  in  this  wilder¬ 
ness  of  the  west,  let  your  children  study  spiritual  things,  that 
they  may  sometime  become  useful  witnesses  of  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord  in  this  community.”  Then  he  added:  “We  see  assem¬ 
bled  here  the  sum  total  of  the  teachers  of  German  Christians  in 
this  land.  So  few  among  so  many  thousand.  Help,  ye  men  of 
Israel,  that  more  laborers  may  be  sent  forth  into  this  great  har¬ 
vest.”  Then  he  urged  them  not  only  to  use  the  institution  but 
also  to  help  its  advancement  by  counsel,  intercession,  good  wishes 
and  tangible  deeds.  “Strangers,”  he  continues,  “convinced  of 
the  necessity  and  the  glorious  consequences  of  a  liberal  culture, 
have  already  done  much  and  will  do  more  as  soon  as  they  see 
that  you  are  in  earnest.  Strangers  who  do  not  speak  our  lan¬ 
guage,  our  English  brethren,  have  done  this  to  their  praise,  be 
it  openly  said.  What  German  will  now  be  able  to  close  his  heart 
and  his  hand  to  this  enterprise,  beautiful  and  noble  as  it  is,  for 
the  advancement  of  God’s  glory  and  the  furtherance  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  race?  The  city  and  county  of  Lancaster,”  he  continues, 
“have  up  to  this  time  had  the  name  of  doing  much  for  public  in¬ 
stitutions.  How  much  have  they  already  done  for  strangers 
among  whom  their  reputation  for  charitableness  has  been  re¬ 
sounded  far  and  wide.  Fellow  citizens,  let  not  your  reputation 
wane.  The  eves  of  many  eminent  strangers  and  well-wishers  and 
of  all  German  teachers  in  this  country  are  upon  you  to-dav. 
Your  children  in  generations  to  come  will  rise  up  and  call  you 
blessed.”  President  Muhlenberg  that  day  spoke  with  the  voice 
of  a  prophet. 
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The  English  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hutchins, 
rector  of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  of  Lancaster,  who  had 
been  chosen  professor  of  English  in  the  new  institution.  He  was 
invited  to  make  one  of  the  opening  addresses  in  order  to  show 
that  the  college  was  founded  for  the  cultivation  of  the  English 
language  as  well  as  for  literary  purposes.  A  remarkable  feature 
is  that  this  English  address  was  not  printed  until  twenty  years 
after  it  was  delivered.  This  was  due  probably  to  a  certain  com¬ 
mon-sense  frankness  of  expression  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hutchins 
in  regard  to  the  study  of  English.  Among  other  things  he  said : 
“Let  this  school  be  the  vehicle  of  a  more  accurate  and  more  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Whatever  impediments 
you  throw  in  the  course  of  spreading  this  language  in  its  true 
pronunciation  and  elements  among  your  children  will  be  so 
many  obstructions  to  their  future  interests  in  private  and  in  pub¬ 
lic.  As  the  limited  capacity  of  man  can  very  seldom  attain  ex¬ 
cellence  in  more  than  one  language,  the  study  of  English  will 
consequently  demand  the  principal  attention  of  your  children. 
I  recommend  this  preference  solely  because  it  is  the  language  of 
the  United  States,  because  it  is  the  language  of  those  laws  and 
the  courts  of  judicature  by  which  your  prosperity  must  be  gov¬ 
erned  and  their  privileges  secured.  Upon  the  same  principle  of 
benevolence  to  the  rising  generation  and  of  duty  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  protected  me  I  should  be  prompted  if  I  lived  in  Ger¬ 
many  to  advise  such  Americans  or  Englishmen  who  had  settled 
in  that  country  to  train  up  their  children  in  a  decided  preference 
of  the  German  language.  Common  sense  pronounces  it  the  duty 
of  every  parent  to  teach  his  children  the  prevailing  language  of 
the  country  in  which  they  are  likely  to  reside  as  citizens  or  sub¬ 
jects.  On  the  score  of  religion  we  can  have  no  reasonable  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  use  of  the  English  tongue.  Because  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  as  proper  as  the  German  for  the  conveyance  of  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  of  your  children.  The  German  may  be  studied 
as  a  secondary  useful  language  but  no  English— American  would 
wish  to  withhold  it  from  that  view,  for  we  must  allow  a  skill  in 
languages  to  be  frequently  a  useful  and  at  all  times  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  part  of  a  liberal  education.”  Then  he  makes  an  earnest  plea 
for  help  for  the  education  of  the  poor  and  needy  and  closes  with 
a  beautiful  reference  to  Christ  as  the  great  teacher  of  teachers, 
whose  religion  leaves  to  men  the  right  of  private  judgment,  free 
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as  the  air  you  breathe,  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom,  in  knowl¬ 
edge  of  whom  standeth  our  eternal  life. 

The  dedicatory  prayer  was  delivered  by  John  Herbst,  minister 
of  the  United  Brethren2  Congregation  of  Lancaster,  the  manu¬ 
script  copy  of  which,  in  beautiful  handwriting,  is  still  in  the 
archives  of  the  college.  A  German  Philadelphia  newspaper,  of 
Tuesday,  June  19,  1787,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  dedica¬ 
tory  exercises  from  the  pen  of  one  who  was  present  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  He  writes :  “Yesterday  it  wras  my  good  fortune  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  an  event  which  for  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  was  entirely 
new,  as  well  as  of  great  consequence,  namely,  the  founding  and 
dedication  of  a  college.  On  this  occasion  thousands  of  people 
from  all  the  neighboring  communities  had  assembled.  The 
ceremonies  made  a  great  impression  on  the  large  gathering.  The 
whole  thing  was  carried  on  with  such  an  order  and  magnificence 
that  words  fail  me  in  describing  it.  One  circumstance  which 
must  have  impressed  itself  deeply  on  the  heart  of  every  conscien¬ 
tious  man  must  be  noted.  It  was  a  circumstance  concerning 
which  we  may  say  that  the  like  had  not  been  seen  heretofore  in 
any  land  or  among  any  people.  On  the  same  day,  in  the  same 
church  and  in  the  same  assemblv  of  Christians,  ministers  of  four 
different  religions  united  one  after  the  other  in  praising  the  most 
high  Being.  It  is  a  prophecy  of  a  coming  kingdom  of  Christ. 
With  the  founding  of  this  college  a  new  epoch  will  begin  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  introduction  of  the  English  language  among 
our  Germans  who  constitute  at  least  one-third  the  inhabitants 
of  this  State  cannot  help  but  prove  to  be  a  blessing  to  themselves 
and  to  the  Commonwealth.  Their  own  language  too  will  be  pre¬ 
served  from  decay  and  corruption,  because  in  this  college  it  is  to 
be  studied  grammatically  a  circumstance  which  will  enable  them 
to  bring  all  the  discoveries  of  learned  Europe  to  this  country.” 

The  first  faculty  of  Franklin  College  was  composed  of  men  con¬ 
cerning  whom  Benjamin  Push  said  that  a  cluster  of  more  learn¬ 
ed  or  better  qualified  masters  had  not  met  in  any  university. 
Concerning  its  first  president,  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and  his  work  in 
natural  history,  we  need  say  nothing  after  the  exhaustive  address 
delivered  at  the  commencement  this  morning  by  our  honored 
Dr.  Schiedt.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Dr.  Schoepf,  the  eminent 
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German  traveler,  has  recorded  in  his  book  on  travels  in  the  Con¬ 
federation  the  fact  that  “if  among  Muhlenberg’s  countrymen 
there  were  many  of  his  exemplary  zeal  after  knowledge  America 
would  soon  know  better  its  own  production  and  natural  history 
would  be  greatly  enriched.”  Dr.  Mm.  Hendel,  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  college,  had  been  educated  at  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
came  to  this  country  under  the  auspices  of  the  Synod  of  Holland 
and  wras  twice  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Lancaster.  One 
of  his  contemporaries  has  written  of  him:  “This  man  is  one  of 
the  best  preachers  that  I  have  been  acquainted  with  in  America. 
He  possesses  much  science  and  knowledge,  and  without  any  sec¬ 
tarian  or  haughty  spirit,  he  is  in  heart  consecrated  to  the  cause 
of  true  godliness.”  That  wras  a  great  deal  to  say  of  any  man  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Harbaugh  called  him  the  St.  John 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  Frederick  Valentine  Mels- 
heimer,  educated  at  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  was  the  first 
professor  of  Greek,  Latin  and  German  in  Franklin  College.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer  and  achieved  distinction  as  a  scientist, 
having  frequently  been  called  the  father  of  American  entomology, 
because  of  his  collection  in  natural  history  which  is  now  a  part 
of  the  Agassiz  museum  of  Harvard  University,  because  of  his 
work  on  the  insects  of  Pennsylvania,  the  first  publication  of  its 
kind  in  this  country  and  because  of  his  more  pretentious  work  on 
the  description  of  the  insects  of  North  America.  William  Reich - 
enbach,  professor  of  mathematics,  trained  in  the  schools  of 
France,  was  an  extensive  writer  on  religious  subjects.  The  Rev. 
Jos.  Hutchins,  the  professor  of  English,  was  trained  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Philadelphia  under  Doctors  Smith  and  Allison,  and 
was  considered  a  valuable  man.  It  would  indeed  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  study  to  trace  the  names  of  all  the  true  and  worthy  men  as¬ 
sociated  with  Franklin  College  in  its  sixty-six  years  of  indepen- 
ent  existence.  There  was  James  Ross,  great  classical  scholar, 
editor  of  a  celebrated  Latin  grammar;  there  was  Frederick  Au¬ 
gustus  Muhlenberg  ;  there  was  Professor  Brownlee,  who  vras  sub¬ 
sequently  called  to  a  professorship  in  Rutgers  College,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schipper,  who  with  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  published  an  Eng¬ 
lish-German  and  German-English  dictionary,  the  first  of  its 
kind  printed  in  America. 

In  spite  of  all  the  splendid  preparations,  however,  that  were 
made  for  a  German  college  in  Pennsylvania,  or  rather  for  a  col- 
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lege  on  behalf  of  the  Germans,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Franklin 
College  fulfilled  the  immediate  expectations  of  its  well-meaning 
founders.  German  influence  in  American  education  was  not 
yet  destined  to  be  either  consecutive  or  lasting.  French  influ¬ 
ence  seemed  to  be  stronger  in  American  education  immediately 
after  the  Revolution  than  the  German.  The  American  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  Arts  in  the  United  States  was  founded  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  French  influence.  The  University  of  Virginia  wns 
founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson  according  to  French  likeness,  and 
it  looked  at  one  time  as  though  Jefferson  might  transfer  the 
whole  faculty  of  Geneva  to  Virginia.  While  the  French  influ¬ 
ence  was  to  be  largely  supplanted  by  the  German  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  institution  of  the  nineteenth  century,  one  feels 
that  Franklin  Colleo-e  was  born  almost  too  early  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  all  the  impetus  that  ought  to  have  come  to  it  from  the 
land  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  of  Kant  and  Fichte  and  Schelling. 

Yet  Franklin  College  was  not  a  failure.  It  was  a  prophecy. 
We  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  the  long,  hard  years  of  earnest 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  institution. 
It  fought  its  way  through  a  period  of  deep  darkness,  almost  of 
despair  at  times,  but  in  1849  after  sixty-two  years  of  existence, 
the  board  of  trustees  could  with  good  conscience  place  on  record 
the  following  resolutions:  “this  institution  is  worthy  of  the  hon¬ 
orable  name  she  has  assumed  and  will  retain  it.  Since  the  year 
1787,  under  adverse  circumstances,  she  has  sustained  a  classical 
and  mathematical  school,  without  participating  in  the  bounty  of 
the  State.  It  is  true  she  received  ten  thousand  acres  as  a  dona¬ 
tion  in  waste  lands  from  the  State,  but  for  many  years  worthless 
and  expensive  to  the  corporation ;  nevertheless  by  careful  conduct 
and  an  economical  policy,  she  has  accumulated  a  capital  of  $40,- 
000,  whilst  other  sister  institutions,  although  sectarian,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  full  bounty  of  the  State,  have  failed/' 

This  resolution  was  passed  while  negotiations  were  going  on 
which  resulted  in  the  agreement  that  “one-third  of  the  money 
belonging  to  Franklin  College  should  be  transferred  to  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  Pennsy lvania  College  at  Gettysburg  to  endow  with  it  the 
Franklin  Professorship,  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  be  retained 
at  Lancaster  and  given  to  the  trustees  of  Marshall  College,  on 
condition  of  its  removal  to  Lancaster,  and  its  carrying  on  col- 
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legiate  operations  under  the  name  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege.” 

Another  reason  why  Franklin  College  did  not  in  its  early  days 
meet  all  the  immediate  expectations  of  its  patrons  is  perhaps  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  really  an  outgrowth  of  German  life.  It 
stood,  as  has  been  well  said,  “not  so  much  for  what  the  German 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  were  doing  for  themselves  education¬ 
ally  as  for  what  was  being  done  in  their  behalf  by  others.”  It 
was  a  movement  impelled  from  without  rather  than  from  within. 

Yet  in  a  very  real  sense  Franklin  College  achieved  its  mission. 
The  fourfold  motive  entering  into  its  formation  has  never  been 
lost  in  the  125  years  of  its  existence.  The  civic,  the  humanistic, 
the  religious  motives,  and  the  emphasis  on  German  scholarship 
and  thought  and  life  has  in  a  very  decided  measure  characterized 
the  history  of  this  institution  for  125  years.  A  century  and  a 
quarter  is  a  long  time  for  any  American  institution.  There  is 
not  a  written  political  constitution  in  the  wmrld  to-day  as  old  as 
that.  A  century  and  a  quarter  takes  us  back  to  the  very  springs 
of  our  national  history  and  the  very  sources  of  our  national  char¬ 
acter.  The  world  has  changed  marvelously  in  that  time.  Em¬ 
pires  and  republics  have  come  and  gone.  Dynasties  have  disap¬ 
peared  and  new  ones  have  risen  into  power.  The  whole  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  the  world  has  been  revolutionized  by  German 
thought,  life  and  scholarship.  Our  own  fair  city  of  Lancaster 
has  been  transformed  from  a  small  inland  town  of  900  houses  to 
a  large  and  prosperous  city  surrounded  not  by  an  unsubdued 
forest  but  by  the  garden  of  the  world.  Through  all  the  years  in 
which  these  changes  have  taken  place  this  old  college  has  under 
various  forms  maintained  its  organization  and  has  held  stoutly 
on  its  way  through  gladness  and  at  times  through  gloom,  through 
sunshine  and  at  times  through  storm.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  recall  on  this  anniversarv  occasion  that  through  all  these 
years  this  third  oldest  college  in  Pennsylvania  has  entwined  itself 
by  many  continuous  threads  with  the  history  of  this  city  and  of 
this  commonwealth.  The  growth  of  this  old  college  has  been 
like  that  of  a  venerable  oak,  with  its  spreading  roots,  its  many 
branches,  its  constantly  enlarging  ramifications,  its  long  years  of 
usefulness  to  mankind.  In  its  long  life  it  has  acquired  the 
dignity  of  age  without  its  decay.  Though  old  in  years,  it  still 
has  the  privilege  of  youth,  the  fair,  far  outlook  of  existence  in 
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its  prime.  We  who  have  gathered  to  rejoice  on  this  anniversary 
occasion  in  the  richness  of  our  history,  and  the  manifoldness  of 
our  work  in  the  past,  unite  on  this  Charter  Anniversary  in  the 
hope  that  this  college,  hallowed  by  associations  (religious  and 
civic)  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  may  move  down  through  the 
generations  to  come  with  an  ever  enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness, 
with  ever  enlarged  responsibilities,  with  ever  increased  resources 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  work — ever  more  full  of  gladness 
and  growth  and  the  grace  of  God. 

The  fathers  had  the  honor  to  organize  commonwealths,  and  to 
establish  colleges.  In  the  same  unbroken  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
truth,  justice  and  right,  it  is  given  to  us,  the  sons,  to  maintain 
the  commonwealths  and  colleges  they  founded.  May  the  bles¬ 
sings  of  that  God  of  Truth  and  Bighteousness  whom  the  fathers 
saw  like  one  of  old  an  unconsuming  splendor  in  the  wilderness 
be  upon  us  as  He  was  upon  them,  and  fill  us  once  more  with  the 
burning  heart  of  youth,  with  a  hope  that  is  high,  and  a  thought 
that  is  free,  a  life  that  is  brave  and  deeds  that  are  true,  as  we 
recall  to-day  our  alma  mater  and 

“The  nobly  living,  nobly  dead, 

The  glorious  sons  that  she  has  bred/’ 

Lancaster ,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

GOTTHILF  HEINRICH  ERNST  MUHLENBERG. 

THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  FRANKLIN  COLLEGE.1 

BY  R.  C.  SCHIEDT. 

Note. — This  article  is  published  by  permission  of  the  editor 
of  The  Reformed  Church  Review.  Dr.  Miihlenberg  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Lutheran,  the  son  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  and  the  pastor  of  Trinity  Church  at  Lan¬ 
caster  from  1780  to  1815,  the  date  of  his  death. — Editor. 

Most  of  us  assembled  here  this  morning  are  of  German  stock, 
proud  of  our  inheritance  and  ever  ready  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
our  right  and  bounden  duty  to  rejoice  in  everything  German 
which  makes  for  the  betterment  of  the  human  race.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  but  natural  that  we  should  celebrate  the  125th  anniversary 
of  an  event  in  American  history  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
German  pioneer  work  of  American  civilization.  We  are  proud 
of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  more  than  two  centuries  ago  set  foot 
on  American  soil.  They  were  men  of  heroic  mold,  braving  on 
fragile  vessels  the  storms  and  dangers  of  a  treacherous  sea  with 
no  other  inducement  before  them  than  the  promise  of  freedom 
in  an  unknown  wilderness.  Their  home  land  was  in  ruins,  ma¬ 
terially  bankrupt  and  intellectually  in  bondage.  The  natural 
highways  of  commerce  along  the  Rhine,  the  North  and  Baltic 
seas  lay  desolate,  the  once  powerful  cities  of  the  Hausa  Bund  had 
degenerated  into  mere  shadows  of  their  former  glory,  citizenship 
had  become  petrified  into  a  system  of  castes  and  privileges  and 
their  language  had  lost  the  dignity  and  purity  it  possessed  in  the 
thirteenth  century  and  was  broken  up  into  numberless  dialects 
void  of  strength,  of  nobility  and  of  charm.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
Fathers  was  still  upon  them.  In  this  spirit  they  conquered  the 


1  An  address  delivered  by  Professor  R.  C.  Schiedt,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  ScD.,  at  the 
Charter  Anniversary  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  Held  at  the  Fulton 
Opera  House,  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Thursday,  June  13,  1912.  The  main  data 
of  this  paper  are  derived  from  Professor  J.  W.  Harshberger’s  article  on  Miih¬ 
lenberg  in  his  book  The  Botanists  of  Philadelphia  and  Their  Work ,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1899. 
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wilderness.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  they  could  not  vie  in 
scholarship  with  their  English  fellow  colonists,  but  the  first  es¬ 
sential  of  colonization  is  always  a  clearing  in  the  thicket.  In 
this  they  succeeded  marvelously,  preparing  the  way  for  the  gar¬ 
den  spot  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  they  also 
came  to  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  heritage.  That  titanic 
power,  that  truly  plastic  spirit  of  the  Eeformation  with  its  over¬ 
flowing  wealth  of  new  creations  and  its  promise  of  tremendous 
deeds  could  not  be  crushed.  It  was  the  very  spirit  which  had 
fired  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  cross  the  seas.  It  rejuvenated  the 
language  of  the  home  land,  filled  it  with  a  profound  religious  in¬ 
wardness,  an  incomparable,  sacred  passion,  gave  it  philosophical 
exactness,  definiteness  and  the  rare  capacity  for  abstraction  and 
endowed  it  with  sensuous  euphony,  rhythm,  harmony  and  ob¬ 
jectivity.  It  was  the  same  spirit  which  demolished  the  old  iso¬ 
lated  caste  system  and  thereby  enlarged  German  life.  Every¬ 
where  organizations  were  formed  in  the  home  land  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  speech  and  the  alleviation  of  general  distress. 
Facile  princeps  among  the  latter  was  August  Herman  Francke’s 
orphan  asylum  with  its  famous  schools  and  printing  house  in 
Halle  now  the  Prussian  university  town.  High  ideals,  iron  dis¬ 
cipline  and  a  broad  humanitarianism  characterized  the  institu¬ 
tion.  The  best  minds  of  the  nation  were  trained  here,  simplicity 
of  faith,  purity  of  heart  and  vigorous  manly  conduct  were  the 
guiding  religious  principles  of  its  educational  system,  missionary 
propaganda  was  the  aim  as  well  as  the  method  of  work.  Among 
the  first  young  men  of  mark  attracted  to  this  new  center  of  pa¬ 
triotic  activity  was  one  Heinrich  Melchoir  Muhlenberg,  from 
Eimbeck  in  Hanover,  who  left  the  University  of  Gottingen  in 
order  to  cooperate  with  Francke  and  study  his  singularly  success¬ 
ful  work.  In  1742  he  was  sent  to  America  to  bring  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  across  the  sea  the  new  enthusiasm  and  new  intellectual  and 
spiritual  awakening  of  a  rejuvenated  Germany.  He  became  the 
patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  one  of 
the  largest  religious  bodies  in  the  country,  and  the  forerunner  of 
a  large  number  of  very  able  ministers  of  the  gospel.  He  sent 
his  own  three  sons  back  to  Halle  to  receive  the  splendid  training 
for  which  Francke’s  institutions  were  justly  famous,  and  to  en¬ 
joy  the  advantages  of  the  noted  university.  All  three  became  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  citizens.  The  eldest, the  Eev.  Johann  Gabriel 
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Muhlenberg,  was  a  major-general  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  vice- 
president  of  Pennsjdvania,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  United  States,  a  United  States  senator  and  a  well- 
known  revenue  officer.  Another  son,  Frederick  Augustus,  also 
a  minister  of  the  gospel,  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  a  member  and  speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  third  son,  Gotthilf  Heinrich  Ernst  Muhlenberg,  the  object 
of  our  eulogy,  became  the  first  president  of  Franklin  College  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  botanists  of  his  time.  The  choice 
of  the  first  president  for  Franklin  College  could  not  have  been 
more  auspicious.  On  the  one  hand  strong  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  German  population  of  Pennsylvania,  numbering 
then  at  least  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  its  inhabitants,  to 
establish  a  first-class  institution  of  learning  of  their  own  type 
and  after  their  own  racial  model,  because  it  was  felt  not  only  by 
the  best  English  but  also  by  the  best  German  element  that  the 
higher  training  of  the  mind  was  sadly  neglected  among  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Germans.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  young  man, 
born  in  the  colonies  and  trained  in  the  foremost  German  schools 
and  universities  of  his  time,  who  thoroughly  understood  the  needs 
of  his  kin  and  was  filled  with  the  high  ideals  and  broad  lnimani- 
tarianism  of  his  day. 

He  easily  stands  out  to-day  as  the  most  dominant  figure  in  the 
early  history  of  Franklin  College;  dominant  by  virtue  of  his 
personality ,  his  scholarship  and  his  international  reputation. 
Personality  is  largely  a  matter  of  inheritance  and  environment. 
I  have  touched  upon  his  inheritance;  with  }^our  permission  I 
shall  enlarge  upon  his  environment.  The  most  impressionable 
years  of  his  life,  i.  e.,  from  the  tenth  to  his  eighteenth  year,  were 
spent  in  Germany,  in  the  environment  of  Francke’s  institutions 
and  the  University  of  Halle,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Wittenberg  and  Weimar,  where  the  new  life  of  a  new  nation  was 
writhing  in  its  birth  throes.  He  came  there  in  1763  when  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power,  had  van¬ 
quished  his  foes  and  secured  for  the  German  name  its  rightful 
recognition.  However,  it  was  not  military  glory  only  which 
illumined  the  German,  more  particularly  the  Prussian  name; 
Frederick  the  Great  was  not  only  a  great  general  but  also  a 
scholar,  a  lover  of  the  beautiful,  a  writer  and  a  musician.  He 
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embodied  the  aspirations  of  the  age  and  the  age  was  surcharged 
with  the  fulminating  forces  of  a  new  idealism.  Young  Muhlen¬ 
berg  not  merely  learned  here  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  of  mathematics  and  natural  history.  He  could  have 
learned  that  just  as  well  in  ATew  England,  whose  teachers  were 
the  peers  of  the  brightest  lights  of  Oxford’s  classic  scholarship. 

Hay,  he  acquired  something  more  important  and  different, 
something  especially  needed  here  in  Pennsylvania,  something 
which  the  sagacious  Franklin  had  clearly  recognized  as  essential 
for  the  proper  development  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  when 
he  urged  that  the  Germans  who  had  so  tenaciously  clung  to  their 
language  should  learn  to  write  it  and  speak  it  in  the  best  form 
and  to  catch  the  spirit  of  that  new  Germany  which  had  experi¬ 
enced  such  a  wonderful  rejuvenescence  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  for  a  language  is  only  the  symbol  of  the 
ideas  which  fill  and  move  and  agitate  a  people  or  an  age.  It 
was  a  wise  suggestion  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  age. 
He  had  witnessed  the  new  German  awakening  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen  and  even  planned  to  make  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  an  American  Gottingen.  And  what  was  this  specific 
something  expressed  by  the  new  German  tongue?  Out  of  the 
dissolutions  and  desolations  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  the  German  spirit  had  soared  on  high,  as  it  were,  to 
find  entrance  and  take  refuge  in  the  realm  of  the  beautiful.  Ke- 
ligion,  as  a  mere  abstract  devotion  to  transcendental  speculations, 
had  ceased  to  be  the  determining  power  of  the  age  in  Germany, 
nor  was  it  politics  as  the  realization  of  the  idea  in  the  sphere  of 
concrete,  historical  conditions.  Instead  of  the  expected  free  re¬ 
ligion  after  the  principle  of  protestantism  and  instead  of  the 
dreamed-of  free  state  which  belonged  to  the  future,  we  find  art, 
liberal  art  to  be  the  watchword  and  problem  of  the  times.  Fred- 
erich  Schlegel  had  epigrammatic-ally  expressed  the  mission  of 
his  people  in  these  words,  “Do  not  squander  your  faith  and  your 
love  in  the  political  world,  but  in  the  divine  world  of  knowledge 
and  culture  sacrifice  your  innermost  life,  in  the  sacred  lava  stream 
of  eternal  culture.”  Or  as  Muhlenberg  expresses  it  in  simpler 
language  in  his  inaugural  address,  “If  you  wish  well  to  your 
country,  if  you  wish  to  make  your  children  acceptable  before  God 
and  men,  if  you  wish  the  eternal  gratitude  of  your  descendants 
to  fulfill  the  greatest  of  your  obligations,  educate  your  children. 
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Lands  and  houses  and  all  earthly  goods  will  perish,  but  a  good 
education  will  remain;  it  is  the  best  inheritance,  for  it  lasts  till 
eternity.” 

The  German  nation  then  began  its  classic  aesthetic  career. 
Art  absorbed  the  attention  and  the  strength  of  all  minds  and  fer¬ 
mented  in  all  hearts.  All  at  once  there  appeared  a  host  of  poets 
following  the  footsteps  of  the  great  teachers  and  models  of  the 
beautiful,  the  Greeks.  Lessing  was  the  first  to  express  this  new 
quality  of  his  race  and  to  make  them  conscious  of  it ;  he  was  the 
first  one  who  discovered  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  the  essence  of 
art  and  he  demonstrated  that  the  return  to  the  simplicity  of  na¬ 
ture  alone  would  lead  to  a  full  appreciation  of  art ;  not  the  nature 
of  Rousseau,  but  glorified  nature,  nature  borne  of  the  spirit,  the 
nature  of  the  Greeks,  the  nature  of  a  Shakespeare,  is  the  mother 
of  all  art.  Lessing’s  Laokoon  and  Hamburgische  Dramaturgic 
were  revelations  in  those  days,  revelations  of  the  incarnate  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  age.  And  as  Lessing  awakened  the  aesthetic 
consciousness  of  his  nation,  Goethe  emphasized  the  efficiency,  the 
living  reality  of  the  beautiful  and  Schiller  enlarged  the  merely 
subjective  enjoyment  and  applied  it  to  history  and  politics.  The 
aesthetic  consciousness  became  the  aesthetic  deed,  the  mere  con¬ 
cept  of  the  beautiful  became  incarnate  in  a  beautiful  personality , 
as  represented  in  Goethe  and  Schiller  themselves.  Schiller  went 
even  further.  The  beautiful  was  to  him  “an  education  of  the 
human  race  for  freedom  and  morality,”  and  his  immortal  poems 
became  prophecies  which  pointed  the  way  which  the  mass  of  peo¬ 
ple  later  on  had  to  travel,  the  way  from  the  merely  aesthetic  to 
the  political  consciousness.  “Wir  wollen  sein  ein  einig  Yolk  von 
Briidern”  leaped  from  the  stage  into  life  and  found  its  marvel¬ 
lous  fulfilment. 

But  while  Schiller  in  a  literary  and  poetic  way  expressed  the 
highest  principle  in  education,  Kant  and  Wilhelm  von  Humbold 
gave  it  precision  and  philosophical  depth.  Luther’s  language 
had  reached  the  stage  of  full  fruition,  the  philosophical  principle 
dominated.  It  great  wealth  of  detail  in  the  scale  of  meaning 
permits  the  expression  of  the  most  minute  differences  even  for 
the  mere  indications  of  shades  of  meaning  which  cannot  be  an¬ 
alyzed.  While  Hume  exhausted  the  English  vocabulary  in  de¬ 
structive  criticism,  Immanuel  Kant  succeeded  by  means  of  the 
German  language  to  build  up  a  thought  structure  which  the  most 
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skillful  translator  cannot  make  intelligible  in  a  foreign  tongue 
to  the  common  man.  No  one  can  successfully  translate  the  word 
“Weltanschauung”  with  all  the  wealth  of  its  meaning  and  the 
possession  of  a  “Weltanschauung,”  a  standard  of  judgment  for 
all  situations  in  life,  is  after  all  the  end  and  aim  of  the  best  edu¬ 
cational  systems. 

I  have  thus  only  indicated  what  it  meant  for  the  young  college 
at  Lancaster  to  have  as  its  head  a  man  who  came  directly  from 
the  wonderful  environment  which  had  in  it  the  nascent  forces  of 
the  great  educational  ideals  of  later  times.  When  Franklin  Col¬ 
lege  was  opened  in  1787  Schiller  gave  to  his  nation  the  immortal 
Don  Carlos  and  Goethe  his  Iphigenie,  while  Kant  published  his 
Critique  of  Practical  Reason.  Goethe  had  passed  from  the  pessi¬ 
mism  of  Werther  to  the  optimistic  humanitarianism  of  Iphigenie 
and  Schiller  from  the  naturalism  of  the  satyrist  to  the  idealism 
of  the  artist,  while  Kant,  in  granting  practical  reason  the  pri¬ 
macy  over  pure  reason,  proclaimed  that  the  demands  of  the  will 
and  of  action  are  above  knowledge  and  speculation.  Here  we 
have  the  fundamental  educational  ideas  prevalent  in  Germany  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century-  Personality  as  the  object  of 
education  had  been  the  guiding  principle  of  Francke’s  institu¬ 
tions  from  the  beginning,  and  the  history  of  the  first  Miihlen- 
bergs  is  the  test  for  its  correctness. 

What  the  first  president  as  scholar  and  educator  was  to  Frank¬ 
lin  College  can  hardly  be  estimated  by  the  poverty-stricken  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  young  institution  or  by  the  curriculum  of  the  first 
years.  All  such  beginnings  are  obscure  and  frequently  desper¬ 
ately  discouraging  in  the  beginning;  even  Harvard  and  Yale  had 
such  experiences.  It  was  considerably  more  so  in  a  community 
and  among  a  race  which  to  a  large  degree  was  opposed  to  a 
higher  education  as  were  the  majority  of  those  early  Mennonites 
and  Palatines.  The  essential  factors  in  the  movement  were  after 
all  the  men  who  had  charge  of  it,  the  remarkable  faculty  and 
equally  remarkable  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  ideals  which 
guided  them.  Of  them  we  read  in  a  letter  from  Philadelphia  in 
1787 :  “The  enthusiasm  and  generosity  with  which  they  go  about 
furthering  every  object  having  reference  to  their  nation  and  their 
religion  cause  it  to  be  hoped  that  this  college  will  within  a  few 
years  be  inferior  to  none  of  the  oldest  colleges  in  America,  in 
wealth  and  public  regard.”  To  appreciate  Muhlenberg  as  a 
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scholar  and  educator  we  must  know  him  not  primarily  as  a  theo¬ 
logian  or  linguist  but  as  a  scientist  or  more  especially  a  botanist. 

The  beginning  of  Franklin  College  is  coincident  with  the  dawn 
of  modern  science.  Both  owe  much  to  the  spirit  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion.  The  spirit  of  freedom  of  individual  research  born  of  the 
freedom  from  ecclesiastical  authority  in  matters  intellectual 
stimulated  the  best  minds  to  restudv  old  values  and  open  up  un¬ 
known  spheres  of  truth.  In  rapid  succession  the  elements  which 
constitute  our  immediate  environment  were  isolated  and  describ¬ 
ed,  air  and  water  and  common  salt  lost  their  mysterious  char¬ 
acter  and  Priestlv  and  Scheele  and  Lavoisier  and  Cavendish  laid 

«/ 

the  foundations  of  modern  chemistry.  In  physical  science  our  own 
Benjamin  Franklin  towered  high  above  his  contemporaries. 
Robert  Fulton,  born  in  Little  Britain,  Lancaster  County,  started 
on  his  career  of  steamboat  construction.  In  the  biological  world, 
Linnaeus,  of  Sweden,  ruled  supreme.  He  had  published  his  im¬ 
mortal  Systema  Naturae  and  it  introduced  the  binominal  nomen¬ 
clature  into  the  methods  of  classification.  Naturally  at  the 
time  when  the  authority  of  a  person  in  matters  of  faith  had  been 
replaced  by  the  authority  of  a  book,  the  key  to  all  knowledge  of 
nature  was  found  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  “Have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  over  the  fowl  of  air  and  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth/’  “And  Adam  gave 
names  to  all  cattle  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air  and  to  every  beast 
of  the  field.”  The  chief  mission  of  the  biologist  of  those  days 
was  to  discover  and  describe  as  many  animals  and  plants  as  pos¬ 
sible;  it  was  the  day  of  the  making  of  catalogues  in  local  floras 
and  faunas.  Prominent  in  this  line  were  two  professors  in  the 
New  Franklin  College.  Henry  Muhlenberg,  sometimes  called 
the  Linnaeus  of  America,  and  Friederic-h  Valentine  Melsheimer, 
universally  acknowledged  as  the  father  of  American  entomology, 
whose  insect  collection  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Harvard  col¬ 
lections  in  entomology,  both  had  received  their  education  in  Ger¬ 
man  schools  and  universities,  one  in  Halle  and  the  other  in  Helm- 
stadt;  both  constantly  cooperated  and  corresponded  with  Euro¬ 
pean  scientists. 

A  certain  Doctor  Johann  David  Schoepf,  a  Hessian  stationed 
in  New  York  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  travelled  through 
the  eastern  States  to  Florida  in  search  of  medicinal  plants.  He 
afterwards  published  his  experiences  and  only  lately  this  book 
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was  republished  in  an  English  translation.  From  it  we  learn 
that  he  became  well  acquainted  with  Muhlenberg,  whom  he 
praises  for  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  plants  and  minerals  of 
America.  The  correspondence  of  the  two  soon  led  Muhlenberg 
into  correspondence  with  other  eminent  botanists  in  Germany, 
England,  France  and  Sweden,  with  such  men  as  Hedwig,  Hoff¬ 
man,  Persoon,  Pursh,  Smith,  Schreber,  Sturm,  Wildenow,  Wil¬ 
liam  Aiton,  Batsch,  Beauvais,  Schrader,  of  Gottingen,  Kurt 
Sprengel,  of  Halle,  and  Olaf  Schwartz,  one  of  Linnaeus’  most 
eminent  pupils.  From  this  correspondence  we  gather  that  Muh¬ 
lenberg  was  not  merely  a  cataloguer  of  plants  but  a  master  of 
scientific  botany  as  it  was  then  known.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
botanists  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  natural  sys¬ 
tem  of  classification  as  over  against  the  artificial  system  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  Gartner,  of  Tubingen,  Baatsch,  of  Jena,  and  Sprengel, 
of  Halle,  had  aroused  considerable  interest  in  the  .study  of  nat¬ 
ural  affinities  of  plants  as  revealed  in  fruit  and  seed.  DeCan- 
dolle  in  Geneva  and  Robert  Brown  in  England  completed  their 
work  and  elaborated  the  natural  system  and  its  fundamental 
principles  and  laws  of  classification  with  a  clearness  and  depth 
such  as  no  one  before  them  had  displayed.  They  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  on  which  later  Darwin  built.  With  most  of  these  men 
Muhlenberg  corresponded,  discussing  the  relation  of  plants  as 
well  as  their  economic  value.  In  July,  1785,  he  presented  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  founded  by  Franklin,  an  outline 
for  a  Flora  Lancastriensis  and  at  the  same  time  a  manuscript 
calendar  of  flowers.  In  February,  1791,  he  communicated  his 
index  Florae  Lancastriensis,  still  arranged  according  to  the  arti¬ 
ficial  system  of  Linnaeus  and  containing  454  genera  with  nearly 
1,100  species,  including  both  wild  and  cultivated  plants.  A  sup¬ 
plement  of  this  index  which  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  September,  1796,  contained 
44  additional  genera  with  62  species  of  phanerogams,  of  which  9 
were  unknown  species  of  grasses  while  the  cryptogams  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  226  additional  species,  belonging  to  29  genera. 

In  1809  he  decided  to  write  a  catalogue  of  the  known  native 
and  naturalized  plants  of  Forth  America,  which  naturally  im¬ 
plied  that  he  was  assisted  in  his  researches  by  men  all  over  the 
country.  He  also  made  at  the  same  time  a  complete  description 
of  the  plants  growing  around  Lancaster  and  likewise  a  complete 
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description  of  all  other  North  American  plants  which  he  had 
himself  seen  and  arranged  in  his  herbarium.  A  part  of  these 
works  dealing  with  the  grasses  was  published  in  1817,  two  years 
after  his  death.  The  manuscript  of  it  was  presented  by  Zacha- 
rias  Collins  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  1831  while 
his  valuable  herbarium  was  bought  for  $500  by  a  friend  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

Muhlenberg,  however,  was  far  in  advance  of  Linnaeus  in  regard 

to  the  true  mission  of  a  botanist.  Linnaeus  distinctlv  declared 

«/ 

that  the  highest  and  only  worthy  task  of  a  botanist  was  to  know 
all  species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  by  name.  He  was  nok  an  in¬ 
vestigator  of  nature  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  he  never 
made  a  single  important  discovery  throwing  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  vegetable  world. 

True  investigation  of  nature  consists  not  only  of  deducing 
rules  from  exact  and  comparative  observation  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  but  in  discovering  the  genetic  forces  from  which  the 
causal  connection,  cause  and  effect  mav  be  derived.  In  the  pur- 
suit  of  these  objects  it  is  compelled  to  be  constantly  correcting  ex¬ 
isting  conceptions  and  theories,  producing  new  conceptions  and 
new  theories  and  thus  adjusting  our  own  ideas  more  and  more 
to  the  nature  of  things. 

Science  according  to  the  scholastic  or  Aristotelian  method  is 
playing  with  abstract  conceptions.  The  best  player  is  he  who 
can  so  combine  them  together  that  the  real  contradictions  are 
skillfully  concealed;  facts  are  thus  merely  examples  for  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  fixed  abstract  conceptions,  but  in  the  real  investiga¬ 
tion  of  nature  they  are  the  fruitful  soil  from  which  new  concep¬ 
tions,  new  combinations  of  thought,  new  theories  and  general 
views  spring  and  grow.  Linnaeus  was  a  true  Aristotelian,  not 
only  where  he  is  busy  as  a  systematist  and  describer  but  where  he 
wishes  to  gain  information  on  the  nature  of  plants  and  on  the 
phenomena  of  their  life  in  his  Fundamenta,  his  Philosophica 
Botanica  and  in  his  Amoenitates  Academicae. 

Muhlenberg  was  of  a  different  mould.  In  a  letter  dated  No¬ 
vember  8,  1791,  he  wrote:  “I  am  collecting  as  far  as  I  can  all  I 
can  learn  concerning  the  medicinal  and  economic  uses  of  our 
plants  and  am  writing  it  down.  If  the  medicinal  application 
seems  to  be  confirmed  from  different  sides,  and  agrees  with  the 
character  of  the  plant,  I  either  try  it  on  myself  or  commend  it  to 
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my  friends.  I  raise  most  of  the  grasses  in  my  garden  and  ex¬ 
periment  how  often  they  can  be  cut  and  whether  they  are  readily 
eaten  by  horses  or  cattle.  He  was  pre-eminently  an  experi¬ 
menter,  and  his  correspondence  with  Professor  Hedwig,  of  Leip¬ 
zig,  the  greaetst  authority  on  thallophytes  and  mosses,  and  one 
of  the  first  plant  histologists  and  practiced  microscopist  shows 
that  his  interest  lay  far  beyond  mere  classification.  His  exalted 
position  among  scientists  of  his  age  is  shown  by  the  honors  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1780,  and  Princeton  that  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1787.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  on  January  22,  1785.  He  re¬ 
ceived  diplomas  and  awards  from  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Er¬ 
langen  in  1791 ;  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Natural  History,  Ber¬ 
lin,  1798;  the  Westphalian  Natural  History  Society,  1798;  the 
Phytographic  Society  of  Gottingen,  1802  ;  the  Academy  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Science  of  Philadelphia,  1804;  the  Society  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Useful  Arts,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1805 ;  the  Physiographic 
Society  of  Lund,  Sweden,  1824  and  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  not  quite  six  weeks  before  his  death  in  Lancaster,  May 
13,  1824. 

Muhlenberg  was  also  a  very  genial  host.  He  entertained 
largely  in  his  home  in  Lancaster.  Alexander  von  Humbold  and 
Aime  Bonpland  sought  him  there  on  their  return  from  their  long 
journey  from  Spanish  America. 

A  true  educator  must  necessarily  be  a  man  of  broadest  culture, 
appreciative  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  inspiring  in  human  life 
and  at  times  a  jolly  good  fellow.  Muhlenberg  was  all  of  this, 
his  home  was  the  center  of  Lancaster’s  social  and  literary  activity 
and  exerted  through  him  its  most  potent  influence  upon  the  com¬ 
munity.  But  the  chasm  between  the  leaders  and  the  constituency 
of  the  new  college  was  too  wide  and  progress  exceedingly  slow, 
and  when  the  Corsican  crushed  the  spirit  of  the  home  country  on 
the  battlefield  of  Jena,  Franklin  College  felt  the  blow  most  se¬ 
verely.  It  was  only  after  the  rejuvenating  baptism  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  nation  in  the  blood  of  Leipzig’s  battlefield  and  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  young  Germany  during  the  heroic  days  of  the  Burschen- 
schaft  movement  and  the  storms  of  1848  that  the  spirit  of  Muh¬ 
lenberg  came  to  life  again  in  the  personality  of  Frederick  Au¬ 
gustus  Rauch,  the  first  president  of  Marshall  College.  And  when 
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well  nigh  three-fonrths  of  a  century  after  the  opening  of  Frank¬ 
lin  College  Germany  had  become  a  united  nation  and  the  glory 
of  the  new  empire  shed  its  light  across  the  seas  and  the  conti¬ 
nents  of  the  globe,  the  Rip  Yan  Winkle  woke  up  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society  was  organized — and 
what  is  more  gratifying,  organized  by  an  alumnus  of  old  Frank¬ 
lin  College.  The  deeds  of  the  new  Germany  threw  a  halo  around 
the  deeds  of  the  old,  the  fame  of  the  new  made  the  reputation  of 
the  old  secure.  What  the  men  of  old  Franklin  College  had 
prayed,  loved  and  died  for  has  begun  to  be  realized  in  these  lat¬ 
ter  days;  the  Pennsylvania  German  has  become  a  mighty  force 
in  the  public  life  of  the  nation,  in  agriculture,  in  industry,  in 
commerce  and  in  the  professions  the  Pennsylvania  German  plays 
a  noble  part.  Old  Franklin  College  has  fulfilled  her  mission. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  after  Miihlenberg^s  first 
publication  of  the  Flora  Lancastriensis  a  son  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  and  of  German  ancestry,  Dr.  John  K.  Small,  has  again 
published  Flora  Lancastriensis  as  a  jubilee  gift  to  his  alma  mater. 
The  spirit  of  the  old  lives  in  the  new,  but  the  new  has  embodied 
in  it  a  century  of  scientific  progress,  of  scholarship  and  accuracy, 
born  and  bred  in  Germany  and  transmitted  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  as  the  most  precious  gift  of  the  Teuton  spirit.  May  the 
force  of  personality,  the  breadth  and  accuracy  of  scholarship  and 
the  deserved  reputation  of  Gotthilf  Heinrich  Muhlenberg  ever 
abide  as  a  most  precious  heritage  and  an  aspiring  stimulus  with 
all  the  sons  of  old  Franklin  and  Marshall ! 

Lancaster ,  Fa. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

METAPOLITICS  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM. 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  H.  WYNN,  D.D. 

“Absolute  individuality  is  an  absurdity/’  says  Amiel,  and  we 
cannot  take  exception  to  the  truth  of  the  remark.  But  wre  must 
still  insist,  that  there  is  no  sound  political  order  that  does  not 
have  individualism  as  its  permanent  base.  That  a  man  should 
stand  alone  and  self-contained;  independent;  a  human  atom; 
apart  from  all  relationships,  through  which  he  is  to  share  the  com¬ 
mon  social  life  of  the  whole — this  is  inconceivable,  and,  of  course, 
there  is  no  such  idea  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hold  that  indi¬ 
vidualism  is  the  essential  life-giving  principle  of  all  those  forms 
of  government,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  people  are  to  be  con¬ 
served. 

Democracy  is  the  rule  of  the  people — it  will  not  be  pedantry  to 
recall  the  etymology  of  that  famous  term — two  Greek  words, 
“demos,”  the  people,  and  “kratein,”  to  rule.  It  has  been  the 
watchword  of  political  philosophy,  since  the  days  the  Aryan  popu¬ 
lations  planted  their  civilizations  on  European  soil.  By  this 
time,  one  would  think,  its  essential  meaning  must  have  made 
itself  known,  so  that  scheming  sophists  would  find  no  ambiguity 
of  import  on  which  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  their  craft.  But 
recent  events  have  made  it  painfull}''  plain,  that  the  term  may 
easily  become  a  shallow  shibboleth  on  the  tongue  of  the  dema¬ 
gogue,  by  artfully  defining  the  people  to  be  everybody  thrown  to¬ 
gether  in  a  mass. 

The  fallacy  lies  in  making  the  people  the  antithesis  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  instead  of  its  complement — as  if,  when  thinking  of  the 
mass,  we  should  insist  on  crushing  out  all  idea  of  the  unit  of  the 
mass,  in  order  to  give  our  darling  theory  the  right  of  way.  Con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  all  forms  of  theoretic  “collectivism” 
are  doing  this  very  thing — training  to  count  “ten,”  without  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  figure  “one.” 

Let  us  by  all  means  keep  reason  at  the  helm.  The  people  are 
but  an  aggregate  of  the  individuals  that  make  up  its  mass;  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mass  but  what  was 
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pre-existent,  in  diversified  measure  and  quality,  in  the  units  that 

make  up  the  mass.  The  sanguine  reformer  is  evermore  prone  to 

« 

imagine  a  surplusage  of  magic  in  the  people  as  a  whole,  of  which 
he  finds  no  counterpart  in  the  single  man  whom  he  meets  on  the 
street.  The  people,  in  their  aggregate  capacity,  are  somehow 
thought  to  be  infallible ;  will  make  no  mistake  when  pronouncing 
and  acting  for  the  public  weal — right  there,  in  the  midst  of  a 
condition  of  society,  in  which  a  large  number  of  individual  citi¬ 
zens  are  charged  with  being  scoundrels  and  thieves. 

“Hardly  this” — some  one  plucks  us  by  the  sleeve.  The  peo¬ 
ple  that  are  to  be  trusted  are  the  good  people  and  not  the  bad; 
for,  do  you  not  see,  our  aim  is  to  arouse  the  good  people  to  avail 
themselves  of  whatever  lawful  means  may  be  at  their  command, 
to  cast  the  bad  out  ?  But  to  define  the  people  as  the  “good  peo¬ 
ple”  would  involve  a  tangle  in  political  philosophy  and  ethics, 
that  could  never  be  united.  A  standard  would  be  required,  and 
there  is  no  civic  function  invested  with  sufficient  authority  to  set 
that  up. 

Besides,  in  popular  government,  the  only  place  where  these 
good  and  bad  elements  could  measure  arms,  would  be  at  the  polls 
— what  if,  in  the  contest  there,  the  bad  element  should  get  the 
upper  hand?  The  people  that  rule  are  those  that  go  to  the 
polls,  where  no  discrimination  is  made,  further  than  as  to  the 
qualifications  for  suffrage  which  the  law  prescribes.  The  char¬ 
acter,  or  social  standing,  of  the  elector,  is  in  no  way  entitled  to  a 
privileged  consideration  at  the  polls.  The  badge  of  citizenship, 
in  all  forms  of  democratic  government,  is  the  ballot,  and  the  only 
authorized  definition  of  the  people,  politically  considered,  which 
the  reformer  can  honestly  put  forth,  is,  that  it  consists  of  all 
those  who  are  entitled  to  go  to  the  polls. 

Then  what?  Why,  the  people,  as  we  figure  them  at  the  polls 
— these  people  who  are  the  acknowledged  sovereigns  in  a  great 
republic,  and  who  can  always  be  trusted,  we  are  told,  to  order 
that  which  is  right  and  best — these  people  at  the  polls,  are  always 
a  majority  and  a  minority,  with  regard  to  any  proposed  measure 
looking  to  the  public  weal.  A  democracy  without  the  ballot  is 
inconceivable — the  ballot,  through  which  the  people  exercise 
their  right  to  rule,  by  making  their  will  known.  Therefore,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  impossible  hypothesis  of  complete  homogeneity  of  sen¬ 
timent,  this  prerogative  of  the  ballot  will  always  necessitate  a 
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government  by  party  management — say  what  we  will,  it  cannot 
otherwise  go  on.  The  ballot  and  party  are  bound  together  in 
the  machinery  of  all  popular  government,  as  inseparably  as  the 
steam  and  piston-rod  in  an  engine  that  is  under  way. 

When,  therefore,  we  announce  it  as  the  fundamental  maxim 
of  our  political  organization,  that  the  people  must  rule,  and  can 
get  the  formula  away  from  the  partizan  persiflage  in  which  it  is 
habitually  intoned,  we  find  it  altogether  equivalent  to  saying 
“the  majority  rules.”  Of  course,  the  majority  is  not  infallible, 
for  the  individuals  that  make  it  up  are  distinguished  from  their 
rivals  at  the  polls,  only  in  numbers,  and  not  at  all  as  to  the  final 
accuracy  of  their  judgment  with  reference  to  measures  which  are 
yet  to  be  tried.  WTiat  remains  to  be  done — and  herein  the  high 
function  of  constitutional  government  comes  out  in  relief — is,  to 
protect  the  minority  against  the  possible  tyranny  of  the  majority, 
in  case  of  some  party  triumphant,  that  would  threaten  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  Our  fundamental  law,  and  our 
higher  courts,  are  our  anchor  here,  sure  and  steadfast,  cast 
within  the  veil. 

But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  put  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  a  burden  of  responsibility  heavier  than  they  can  bear. 
The  problems  of  government  are  greatly  diversified  and  often 
much  complicated  in  the  issues  they  involve.  WTio  are  these 
who  go  to  the  polls — to  what  extent  could  their  average  intelli¬ 
gence  and  integrity  be  trusted,  to  render  a  final  verdict  on  mat¬ 
ters  about  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  could  not  be  ade¬ 
quately  informed?  Not  for  a  moment  would  they  themselves 
assume  as  much — being  busy  in  their  several  vocations  in  life, 
they  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  training  for  so  responsible  a 
task.  Indeed,  we  run  no  risk  in  saying,  that  it  is  not  for  that 
purpose  they  go  to  the  polls.  They  are  not  jugglers ;  there  is  no 
magic  in  the  ballot;  it  is  only  the  political  prestidigitator  that 
will  put  it  forth  as  an  instrument  of  that  kind. 

Let  us,  once  for  all,  have  it  clearly  in  mind,  that  the  people  go 
to  the  polls,  by  way  of  giving  expression  to  public  opinion,  that 
is,  to  say  what  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  voters  is,  in 
any  given  juncture  of  affairs — therefore  to  give  utterance  to  the 
will  of  the  people  in  an  indeterminate  way.  And  so  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  their  suffrage  is  almost  exclusively  exercised  in  select¬ 
ing  men — capable  men — men  of  recognized  ability  and  training. 
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who  will  formulate  that  will  in  authorized  statutory  phrase,  and 
put  it  into  operation  as  a  decree  of  the  State. 

But  this  is  representative  government,  a  government  by  the 
people  through  public  servants,  carefully  chosen,  to  formulate 
and  execute  their  sovereign  will.  Herein  we  discover  the 
strongest  bulwark  for  freedom,  that  the  long  and  turbulent  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  ages  has  succeeded  in  setting  up.  It  is  just  in 
this  particular,  that  our  modern  democracy  is  immeasurably  in 
advance  of  that  of  ancient  Greece,  for  example,  where,  for  lack 
of  this  principle,  the  instability  and  moboc-raey  of  the  Popular 
Assembly  could  never  be  overcome. 

We  hear  much  now-a-days  of  the  scheming  of  bosses,  and  the 
tricking  of  machinery,  in  the  corrupt  management  of  party  poli¬ 
tics — and  it  is  bad  enough  we  are  ready  to  believe.  But  it  will 
save  us  from  the  blind  blunder  of  attaching  the  responsibility 
for  all  this,  to  the  skirts  of  our  constitutional  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  thought,  by  this  time,  to  have  become  worn  and  shredded 
to  a  condition  of  beggarly  rags  flapping  in  the  wind — to  open 
Greek  history,  for  example,  and  read  there  of  an  experiment  in 
“pure  democracy/7  or  the  “direct  rule  of  the  people/7  by  a  nation 
whose  capacity  for  civic  achievement  and  constructive  legislation 
has  never  been  surpassed. 

The  story  is  stimulating  and  instructive  to  the  last  degree. 
We  should  learn  what  it  meant  among  them,  that,  in  certain 
great  crises  in  their  affairs,  there  should  have  been  occasion  for 
the  kindly  usurpation  of  power  in  the  hands  of  some  “turannos,” 
or  " demagogos’ — an  able,  and,  possibfy,  a  patriotic  citizen,  rul¬ 
ing  in  his  own  name,  but  the  creature  of  an  emergency,  whose 
mission  it  was  to  protect  the  people  against  themselves. 

How  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  frenzied  metapolitics  of 
our  day  ? — metapolitics ,  a  term  used  by  the  great  German  min¬ 
ister,  Stein,  as  descriptive  of  all  those  “airy  and  unpractical 
schemes  of  reform/7  with  which  our  political  heavens,  in  times 
of  economical  depression,  usually  abound? 

Well,  the  cry  of  progress  is  in  the  air.  Progress!  Progress! 
Let  us  move  on ;  we  are  in  a  rut ;  the  old  order  changeth ;  the 
heavy  weight  of  tradition  and  custom  is  crushing  us  down ;  come 
let  us  throw  it  all  overboard,  and  put  our  combined  shoulders  to 
something  new !  To  which  we  make  answer,  that  something 
new,  in  the  onward  advance  of  human  affairs,  is  indeed  always 
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due.  The  old  must  be  sloughed  off  to  make  way  for  the  new — 
progress  cannot  otherwise  go  on.  But  the  onus  of  responsibility 
presses  hard  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  reformer  will  address 
himself  to  the  task,  and  the  political  theory  he  will  entertain. 

Every  man  must  have  at  least  two  oars  to  his  little  shallop,  one 
for  the  past,  and  one  for  the  future — if  he  would  be  safe  and  wise 
in  navigating  the  stream  of  time.  Just  as  the  right  paddle  dips 
into  the  wave  in  advance,  while  the  left  is  pushing  against  the 
current  in  the  rear,  and,  in  this  way,  a  continuity  of  motion  is 
kept  up — so  in  progress,  in  every  line  of  pursuit,  the  past  and 
the  future  must  keep  time  with  each  other  in  rhythmic  beat.  The 
mistake  we  are  likely  to  make,  is,  that  the  old  and  the  new  are 
discontinuous  in  kind.  The  one  will  be  regarded  as  husk,  and 
the  other  as  fruit — a  misleading  analogy,  and,  in  politics  and  re¬ 
ligion,  the  prolific  mother  of  a  spawn  of  theoretical  chimera,  over 
which  the  car  of  progress  can,  with  difficulty,  make  its  way. 

All  forms  of  political  fanaticism  are  engendered  in  this  nest. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  may  hear  it  every  day  on  our  streets,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  from  sources  higher  up,  that  our  government  is 
a  failure ;  broken  down ;  worn  out ;  clean  collapsed ;  the  mere  tool 
of  the  money  power;  the  steeds  in  the  chariot  of  progress  fallen 
dead  in  their  tracks.  If  you  take  advantage  of  a  lull  in  this  de¬ 
nunciatory  bluster,  long  enough  to  call  for  an  unimpassioned 
statement,  as  to  how  this  state  of  things  has  come  about,  the  an¬ 
swer  will  be  “individualism” — a  cant  phrase  with  all  those  who 
prophesy  in  this  tone — “individualism,”  on  which  our  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  were  unfortunately  built  up,  and  on  which 
they  have  finally  foundered — this  is  the  source  of  all  our  ills,  and 
it  is  this  that  we  must  proceed  to  tear  up  root  and  branch. 

But,  of  course,  our  interlocutor  would  not  have  us  understand, 
that  a  negative  remedy  was  all  that  would  avail.  Individualism 
gone,  he  would  have  something  to  put  in  its  place;  something 
radically  different;  a  sort  of  paternalism,  or  collectivism,  in 
which  the  body  politic  would  be  made  to  rest  on  the  mass  instead 
of  the  individual,  and,  behold,  all  our  wrongs  would  be  righted, 
and  our  social  inequalities  would  be  thrown  to  the  winds.  Sweet 
dream ! — but  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  it  are  heaven-high  and 
hell-deep. 

Let  us  imagine  some  flaming,  vociferous,  political  Adullamite 
setting  about  this  stupendous  business,  under  the  banner  of 
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progress,  what  must  be  his  preliminary  step?  Well,  as  under¬ 
taker,  he  must  lay  out  and  bury  the  dead  government  with  due 
decorum,  we  would  fain  believe,  to  the  illustrious  corpse.  But 
that  corpse  was  none  other  than  the  Constitution  of  1787 — by 
supposition  lifeless,  now,  in  place  of  which  our  new  time  politi¬ 
cal  prophet  is  to  give  us  “pure  democracy/’  which  is  to  be  a  liv¬ 
ing  thing,  originated  de  novo ,  as  over  against  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  was  dead,  dead,  and  already  far  gone  on  the  way  of 
decay.  Consider  for  a  moment  wdiat  all  this  means !  That  Con¬ 
stitution  organized  a  “representative  democracy,’*  and  with  this, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  a  “pure  democracy”  can  have  no  affinity 
whatever;  has  not  the  same  footing;  is  not  planted  in  the  same 
soil ;  does  not  breathe  the  same  air. 

0,  well,  to  remove  this  obstacle,  and  justify  the  prospect,  we 
are  repeatedly  reminded,  that  all  this  will  come  about  by  no 
private  initiative  of  ours,  but  in  the  due  process  of  cosmic  “evo¬ 
lution.”  Evolution !  evolution ! — it  is  a  crime  to  be  ignorant  of 
what  evolution  is  doing,  of  the  wondrous  transformations  it  is 
working  on  the  civilizations  of  our  day.  Yes,  but  it  would  take 
the  genius  of  Huxley  and  Herbert  Spencer,  with  the  added  eru¬ 
dition  and  ingenuity  of  Karl  Marx,  to  show  us  how  “pure  de¬ 
mocracy”  grew  up  out  of  “representative  democracy”  as  its  po¬ 
litical  root.  It  cannot  be  done.  The  thing  is  inherently  and 
flagrantly  absurd.  Our  new-time  reformers  cannot  foist  a  fal¬ 
lacy  of  that  kind  on  the  educated  mind  of  our  thinking  age. 
Their  logical  alternative  is,  “revolution” — to  overthrow  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  put  their  crude  and  untried  formulas  in  its  stead. 
Because  their  theory  of  government  antagonizes  the  theory  of 
government  on  which  the  Constitution  was  framed,  and  it  is  for¬ 
ever  settled  that  a  free  state  cannot  have  a  bipartite  head. 

We  must  never  let  go  the  idea,  that  the  individual  is  the  living 
unit  of  the  abstract  mass,  and  that,  therefore,  to  use  the  strong 
language  of  our  incoming  President,  Dr.  Wilson,  “the  whole 
basis  of  government  is  individual  responsibility ” — to  locate  it 
elsewhere,  would  be  to  carry  our  Constitution  down  to  Tophet. 
and  amid  the  wild  shouts  of  the  irresponsible  mob,  throw  it  in. 
And  then  it  is  a  clear  case;  no  right-minded  man  will  call  it  in 
question — the  mass  can  never  be  set  over,  antithetically,  against 
the  individual,  except  upon  the  impossible  hypothesis,  that  the 
mass  shall  be  homogeneous  in  sentiment,  and  move  on,  in  un- 
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broken  harmony,  under  the  sway  of  one  purpose,  and  toward 
one  indefeasible  end.  A  hundred  men  are  heaving  at  a  lever — 
they  are  a  unitary  power  so  long  as  they  simultaneously  obey  the 
word  of  command.  But  if  fifty  of  them  refuse,  what  then? 

We  write  feelingly  on  this  subject,  because  the  recent  un¬ 
kindly  assault  on  the  Constitution  is  fresh  in  our  minds,  and  the 
wound  is  not  the  less  painful,  now  that  the  crisis  is  past.  That 
dear  old  Constitution  of  ours !  we  are  historically  so  deeply  in¬ 
debted  to  it;  it  has  shone  so  gloriously  in  the  folds  of  our  flag, 
in  peace  and  in  war,  on  land  and  sea,  all  round  the  world,  that 
we  cannot  stand  by  and  see  an  irreverent  hand  laid  on  it,  with¬ 
out  immediately  and  indignantly  resenting  the  blow. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  arraignment  is  too  severe.  With  an 
air  of  sincerity,  these  new-time  reformers  will  often  be  heard 
protesting,  that  their  innovations  do  not  contemplate  a  raid  on 
the  Constitution,  or  on  the  system  of  representative  government 
which  the  Constitution  prescribes.  They  would  simply  relieve 
the  people  by  “putting  their  representative  government  directly 
in  their  own  hands.”  Our  trouble  is  to  attach  anv  sensible  mean- 
ing  to  such  an  aggregation  of  words;  to  conceive  of  ideas  so 
hostile  harboring  amicably  under  the  same  roof.  As  well  pro¬ 
pose  to  save  and  serve  the  Constitution  by  abolishing  its  methods 
and  cutting  out  its  heart — for  that  is  all  that  the  mystifying 
phraseology  can  possibly  mean. 

Pure  democracy,  or  the  direct  rule  of  the  people,  is  conceivable, 
only,  when  representative  government  has  disappeared  from  the 
stage.  Even  then,  we  make  bold  to  sa}T,  it  is  forever  and  ever 
unrealizable  in  act.  History  will  bear  us  out  in  this. — there  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  direct  rule  of  the  people — every  attempt  in 
that  direction  has  broken  up  in  a  mob.  The  people  go  to  the 
polls;  suffrage  is  their  scepter;  two  things  they  can  do  at  the 
polls,  and  only  two — first,  give  expression  to  the  indeterminate 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  legalized  voters;  and,  secondly,  choose 
the  men,  who,  in  their  legislative  and  administrative  functions, 
will  formulate  that  will,  and  put  it  into  effect.  This  is  repre¬ 
sentative  rule,  and  it  can  have  no  fellowship  whatever  with  any  of 
the  innumerable  schemes  and  dreams  of  socialism,  which  are  now 
so  noisily  clamoring  to  be  heard. 

A  more  serious  aspect  of  our  subject  we  must  not  overlook. 
In  developing  and  utilizing  the  immense  material  resources  of 
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our  country,  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  the  larger  bulk  of  its  avail¬ 
able  wealth  and  property  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  who 
get  thereby  an  undue  and  dangerous  preponderance  in  the  social 
life  of  our  times.  About  one  hundred  powerful  business  men,  it 
is  said — money  magnates,  plutocrats,  corporation  kings — have 
our  helpless  government  in  their  greedy  grip,  and  can  coerce  our 
legislatures  and  corrupt  our  courts,  by  shutting  up  their  vaults, 
and  otherwise  paralyzing  trade,  until  their  selfish  ends  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  attained.  They  are  our  tyrants,  and  have  the  vast  army 
of  the  proletariat  under  their  heel — an  oligarchy  that  feeds  and 
fattens  on  the  blood  and  bread  of  the  poor. 

Against  all  this,  it  is  said,  our  form  of  government  is  power¬ 
less  to  react.  Our  boasted  principle  of  representative  officialism 
is  easily  turned  into  a  system  of  political  bossism  which  answers 
all  outcry  for  industrial  and  social  justice  with  a  jeer  and  a 
sneer.  A  system  thus  perverted,  and  yielding  itself  so  easily  to 
be  turned  against  itself,  stands  self-convicted  of  inherent  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  and  the  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  rush  in  upon  it  and  crush 
it  out.  But  in  all  movements  looking  to  reform,  blind  violence 
can  never  avail.  Being  an  economic  evil,  some  remedy  must  be 
found,  that  will  keep  well  within  the  realm  of  economic  interest, 
where  the  disease  exists. 

To  the  socialist,  the  diagnosis  is  easy  and  direct.  He  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  evil,  he  thinks,  by  denying  the  right  of  private 
property,  and,  so,  taking  out  of  the  body  politic  the  vicious  sys¬ 
tem  of  competition,  and  the  innumerable  ills  that  follow  in  its 
train.  For  him  there  is  just  dawning  a  new  age,  at  the  heart  of 
which  is  this  strange  economic  vagary,  that  he  prophecies  will  be 
an  unfailing  panacea  for  all  our  social  ills — all  property  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  State.  But  considering  the  magnitude  of 
the  business  interests  of  this  country,  it  is  little  short  of  madness 
to  propose  their  transfer  and  reinvestment  in  what  is  relatively 
an  ideal  and  impersonal  concern — a  proprietorship  that  had  no 
part  in  producing  the  goods.  It  would  be  like  giving  over  our 
planet  to  other  management  than  the  unwearied  Vulcans,  who 
toil  incessantly  in  the  smithies  of  the  sun. 

Moreover  a  denial  of  the  right  of  private  property  carries  with 
it,  by  virtue  of  an  inherent  logical  necessity,  a  denial  of  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  man,  of  his  inalienable  conviction,  that  he  is,  in  some 
way,  the  owner  of  himself.  If  a  man  owns  himself,  indefeasably, 
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out  and  out,  by  an  eternal  tenure  in  the  order  of  things — why — 
that  fact  itself  entitles  him  to  go  on  getting  and  owning  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  else,  with  the  single  inhibition  that,  in  his 
acquiring  and  using,  he  may  not  trespass  on  the  rights  of  other 
men,  or  forget  his  independence  on  Almighty  God.  In  other 
words  he  may  gratify  his  instinct  of  ownership,  subject  only  to 
the  operation  of  moral  checks. 

But  in  concluding  thus,  we  leave  all  social  systems  immeasur¬ 
ably  in  the  rear.  Their  sweep  of  vision  never  transcends  the 
limited  horizon  of  the  economic  world.  Everything  moral  as¬ 
sumes  for  basis  a  feeling  of  individual  responsibility;  arising 
from  the  conscious  endowment  and  exercise  of  an  inalienable 
free  will;  and  there  is  no  consistent  theory  of  socialism  that  will 
indulge  for  a  moment  the  old-time  tenet  of  an  unconstrained, 
self-adjusting,  free  will.  The  great  leaders  in  all  these  schools 
of  collectivism  repudiate  free  will,  as,  indeed  they  must,  in  order 
to  get  individualism  out  of  the  way.  According  to  them,  the 
world  is  tossing  on  a  wild  sea  of  social  confusion,  because  of  con¬ 
flicting  economic  interests,  the  struggle  between  labor  and  capi¬ 
tal,  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  the  oppressions  of  the 
rich,  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  enslaved  poor.  Therefore  the 
outcry  for  economic  reform. 

No  doubt  the  condition  of  things  in  this  regard,  calls  loudly 
for  a  reform  of  this  kind.  If  we  make  allowance  for  some  exag¬ 
geration  in  the  tone  of  this  complaint,  we  may  hear  it  reiterated 
often  enough,  with  a  justifiable  feeling  of  alarm — that  the  great 
corporations,  the  special  interests,  are  engaged  in  schemes  of 
corporate  fraud,  robbing  the  community  and  enslaving  the  work¬ 
ing  man,  under  cover  of  monopolistic  organization,  with  which 
the  law-making  power  of  our  country  either  criminally  connives, 
or  else,  in  stolid  indifference,  withholds  its  hand.  But  we  should 
hesitate  somewhat  as  to  the  premises  on  which  the  impeachment 
is  based,  and  the  manner  in  which  our  remedy  should  be  applied. 

Here  is  an  economic  evil,  and  our  political  reformers  imagine 
they  go  to  the  root  of  it,  by  framing  and  executing  a  system  of 
legislative  enactment  that  will  deal  with  the  evil  at  its  fountain 
head.  With  the  socialist,  the  remedy  must  be  found  in 
withdrawing  the  special  interest  from  the  privileged  few,  and 
vesting  it  in  the  people  as  a  whole,  on  the  sanguine  assumption, 
that  the  people  as  a  whole  will  not  be  unjust  to  themselves.  This 
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is  the  famous  “collectivism”  that  is  at  the  heart  of  every  social¬ 
istic  system  that  deserves  the  name.  It  is  antithetical  to  indi¬ 
vidualism,  which  is  indiscriminatelv  denounced  as  the  bane  of  all 
just  government  among  men,  and  to  be  disposed  of,  finally  and 
summarily,  by  making  the  people  actually  sovereign  over  them¬ 
selves,  as  they  now  are  only  in  name. 

It  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  all  this,  that  you  cannot  do 
away  with  individualism,  without  denying  free  will  to  man,  and 
so  taking  awav  the  foundation  on  which  our  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  and  justice  must  eternally  rest.  We  must  part 
with  this,  and  take  evolution  in  its  stead.  To  do  this,  we  get 
into  a  tangle  that  we  cannot  resolve.  Our  social  ills  are  econo¬ 
mic  ills,  and  must  look  for  a  remedy  only  within  economic 
bounds,  and  yet  the  individualism  which  the  remedy  is  expected 
to  dislodge,  has  its  main  distinction  in  a  moral  prerogative,  of 
which,  by  supposition,  the  economic  problem  can  take  no  note. 
Moreover,  if  evolution  is  to  do  the  work  for  us,  why  urge  co-ope¬ 
ration  on  our  part,  when  our  ability  to  co-operate  must  imply  the 
exercise  of  a  free  will,  of  which  we  have  been  theoretically  and 
surreptitiously  denied  ? 

This  brings  us  to  our  main  postulate — that  all  reform,  in  its 
last  analysis,  is  moral  reform;  that  it  must  begin  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  else  it  comes  not  at  all.  We  must  lay  emphasis  on 
this — tremendous  emphasis,  indeed — that  the  moral  nature  of 
man  is  at  the  root  of  his  social  and  civic  life,  and  that,  if  you  re¬ 
duce  him  to  economics,  and  set  him  over  himself  in  this  en¬ 
semble,  you  are  putting  a  rush  scepter  in  a  dead  king’s  hand. 
All  genuine  reform  is  moral  reform,  and  its  semblance  or  veri¬ 
similitude  in  the  outside  world,  is  but  the  flitting  phenomena  of 
a  passing  day.  After  the  long  and  rough  experience  of  the  ages, 
we  have  learned  to  close  our  ears  against  every  theory,  however 
plausible,  of  automatic  reform,  and  to  hope  for  the  regeneration 
of  society,  only  through  the  healing  processes  that  must  be  set  up. 
voluntarily,  in  the  experience  of  the  individual  man. 

Machinery  cannot  do  it — put  machinery  to  repairing  machin¬ 
ery — what  extremity  of  absurdity  can  be  equal  to  that  ?  The  po¬ 
litical  philosophy  of  Mr.  Carlyle  has  been  summed  up  in  this 
wise:  “The  moral  regeneration  of  society  is  more  important 
than  any  change  in  the  machinery  of  government,  and  is, indeed, 
necessary  to  make  any  such  change  effective” — on  which  dictum 
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we  do  well  to  plant  ourselves,  writh  the  resolute  purpose  never  lo 
be  dislodged.  All  institutions,  all  forms  of  government,  are 
plastic  to  the  moral  forces  that  come  down  on  them  from  above, 
and  to  work  reform  without  appeal  to  these  forces,  would  be  like 
working  a  lever  from  its  small  arm — from  the  points  of  resist¬ 
ance,  rather  than  from  the  vantage  of  power. 

And,  now,  if  we  inquire,  as  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  inquire, 
why  the  metapolitics  of  our  day  are  so  uniformly  shy  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Jesus,  where  they  are  not  openly  and  blatantly  opposed, 
we  have  a  fitting  answer  in  all  that  has  gone  before.  Christi¬ 
anity  is  pie-eminently  the  religion  of  the  will,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  and  are  bound  to  repeat,  there  is  no  theory  of  political  col¬ 
lectivism  that  does  not,  either  avowedly  or  by  implication,  an¬ 
tagonize  the  freedom  of  the  will.  The}r  all  look,  with  open  or 
closed  eye,  to  historic  evolution — whatever  that  may  be — to  bring 
in  the  new  and  radiant  era  of  civic  and  economic  equality,  when 
all  social  and  industrial  wrongs  shall  be  righted,  and  all  the  foul 
sources  of  our  human  misery  finally  foreclosed.  Beligion  is  to 
have  no  place  in  it — none  at  all — and,  in  an  especial  manner,  it 
is  cautioned  to  avoid  all  contact  with  the  religion  of  the  Son  o: 
Man. 

But  how  about  the  so-called  “Christian  socialism,”  of  which 
we  are  hearing  so  much  in  our  day — the  attempt  to  bring  in  the 
same  political  order,  by  having  our  Jesus  and  His  kingdom  take 
the  lead? 

Well,  we  must  be  frank  to  say,  that  the  movement,  inspired 
though  it  be  by  a  generous  and  noble  good  will,  is  nevertheless, 
considered  in  the  light  of  logical  consistency,  an  amiable  mistake. 
Ho  such  hybrid  product  is  realizable  in  any  hopeful  propaganda 
for  reforming  the  world.  Socialism,  in  any  rightful  use  of  the 
term,  is  at  opposite  poles  with  Christianity — because,  simply, 
Christianity  rests  with  its  whole  weight  on  the  free  will  of  man, 
and  on  the  moral  order  of  the  world  that  is  implicated  therein; 
whereas  socialism,  in  any  and  every  aspect  of  it,  deliberately  ties 
itself  up  to  the  principle  of  cosmic  evolution,  or  some  such  im¬ 
personal  process,  which  it  holds  to  be  the  supreme  arbiter  in  the 
affairs  of  men. 

We  have  to  consent  that  the  great  Master  founded  His  king¬ 
dom  on  the  highways  of  the  world;  His  work  was  out-of-doors; 
He  daily  moved,  for  a  series  of  years,  among  great  crowds  of 
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eager  and  excited  people,  whose  curiosity  He  condoned,  and  upon 
whom  he  looked  with  impartial  commiseration  for  the  physical 
and  moral  wretchedness  that  was  blighting  their  lives.  But  He 
never  omitted  to  tell  them,  that  His  saving  mission  was  with  the 
individual  soul:  that,  to  make  it  available,  He  must  force  His 
way,  through  their  unwilling  multitudes,  to  some  blind  man  or 
cripple  that  was  wanting  His  help.  The  individual,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  was  the  unit  of  His  aim. 

And  surely  this  must  be  so.  if  we  are  to  attach  anv  meaning  to 
the  unique  evangel  which  He  published  to  the  world.  We  have 
greatly  misunderstood  Him,  if  He  did  not  teach  the  doctrine 
that  there  is  no  real  reform,  except  from  the  initiative  of  the  will 
and  life  of  the  individual  man.  At  the  heart  of  all  His  sayings, 
and  His  doings,  as  well,  was  the  principle  of  the  infinite  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  human  soul — of  the  human  soul,  as  such — in  spite  of 
the  entail  of  sin  and  misery,  hampering  it  round  about,  in  this 
scene  of  disciplinary  struggle  underneath  the  stars.  Through 
all  this,  He  would  lead  it  homeward,  by  taking  it  tenderly  by  the 
hand,  and  whispering  into  its  ear  the  consolatory  benison :  “Be 
of  good  cheer,  for  I  have  overcome  the  world.” 

We  can  recall  how  this  distinctive  feature  of  Christianity  wa« 
brought  out,  in  the  great  debate  on  “Comparative  Religion”  but 
recently  closed.  The  accredited  expounders  of  the  great  ethnic 
religions,  in  amicable  symposium  assembled,  agreed  to  put  before 
the  learned  world  in  simple  statement,  the  differentiating  quality 
of  the  religions  they  respectively  espoused,  with  the  view  of  de¬ 
termining  the  rank  each  one  should  have  in  the  devout  estimate 
of  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  race.  It  need  not  be  said, 
that  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  religion  over  all  others  was 
conspicuously  apparent,  without  resorting  to  a  labored  or  strenu¬ 
ous  advocac}7-  in  its  behalf.  But  it  must  be  said,  that  its  superi¬ 
ority  over  the  Oriental  religions,  was  seen  at  once  to  consist  in 
its  being  pre-eminently  an  individualistic  religion,  whereas  the 
Oriental  religions  were  appropriately  designated  “religions  of 
the  mass.” 

Until  Christianity  came,  the  world  was  relying  on  outside 
helps ;  on  institutions ;  on  ritual ;  on  sacerdotalism ;  on  the  incen¬ 
tives  of  solemn  festive  occasions,  when  priestly  trumpets  would 
call  the  people  together  in  devout  humiliation  before  the  altars 
of  their  gods,  and  in  penitential  renewal  of  their  covenant  vows. 
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Christianity  reversed  this  process.  The  individual  conscience, 
the  ethical  will,  was  made  responsible  for  any  schedule  of  reform, 
whether  pertaining  to  the  inner  experiences  of  the  man  himself, 
or  to  his  concrete  relations  to  the  outside  world. 

But  we  must  not  infer  from  all  this,  that  Christian  people 
should  withhold  themselves  from  all  those  schemes  of  organized 
social  amelioration,  which  would  do  what  they  can  through  the 
secular  arm.  These  monstrous  evils  that  come  upon  us  from  the 
prolific  brooding  of  the  money  lust,  and  other  lusts,  that  threaten 
the  very  vitals  of  our  civic  life, — in  so  far  as  they  defy,  and  set 
at  naught,  the  law  of  the  land,  should  be  made  to  feel  the  magis¬ 
terial  rigor  and  sanctity  of  that  law.  To  this  end  legislation  and 
police  are  of  vital  concern  to  all  noble  minded  citizens  wTho  go 
to  the  polls.  The  Christian  man  is  also  a  patriot,  or  he  has  no 
right  to  be  called  a  Christian  man.  He  needs  only  to  be  warned 
against  following  the  lead  of  Utopia,  in  discharging  his  sover¬ 
eignty  at  the  polls — the  fatal  fallacy  that  legislation  can  do  it 
ah. 

Xo,  no,  no — we  can  hardly  credit  our  memory,  that  but  re¬ 
cently  grave  political  leaders  were  urging,  that  we  find  a  remedy 
for  all  our  ills,  in  making  the  polls  a  tribunal,  instead  of  an 
electorate — a  kind  of  court  of  final  appeal.  It  involved  the  ab¬ 
surd  postulate  that  our  social  life  and  fortunes  were  wholly  and 
absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  State — as  if  there  were  no  power 
in  the  world  above  that  of  the  people  at  the  polls.  The  polls  a 
tribunal ! — rather  say,  there  is  a  mighty  tribunal  back  of  the 
polls,  and  back  of  all  other  tribunals  that  have  been  lawfully  set 
up  in  the  land,  even  those  that  crown  the  judiciary  at  the  top  of 
the  scale.  That  tribunal  is  public  opinion,  the  chastened  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  nation,  too  subtle  to  get  adequate  expression,  at  any 
time,  in  any  institution,  or  at  any  most  advanced  stage  of  the 
progress  of  the  race.  Public  opinion  is  our  morning  star;  our 
light ;  our  hope ;  the  auspicious  gale  that  fills  the  sails  of  the  ship 
of  State,  and  insures  it  a  safe  voyage  over  perilous  seas.  But 
public  opinion  is  above  the  most  pretentious  deliverances  of  po¬ 
litical  creeds,  a  moral  ideal  that  hovers  in  advance  of  all  progress, 
a  light  that  lights  the  way  of  groping  nations  even  when  they 
will  not  attend. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  Christian  Church  to  keep  that  moral 
ideal  aloft,  to  minister  to  public  opinion  of  the  best  she  has ;  of 
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her  personal  righteousness :  of  her  purity  of  purpose  ;  of  her  un¬ 
flinching  devotion  to  all  that  is  good  and  true;  in  all  the  diver¬ 
sified  relations  and  duties  of  life,  and  so  to  become,  in  an  effective¬ 
ly  real  sense,  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world.  In 
this  she  should  be  powerfully  co-ordinated  by  the  religion  of  the 
honsehold.  and  the  moral  training  onr  children  should  have  in 
onr  public  schools. 

Alas !  that  we  should  ever  hear  the  complaint,  that  her  pristine 
enthusiasms  are  on  the  decline;  that  the  fires  on  her  altars  are 
burning  low ;  that  she  shuts  herself  up  in  the  seclusion  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  walls,  and  refuses  to  seek  out  the  outcast  and  the  poor, 
the  wretched  and  the  wronged,  the  desperate  and  the  diseased, 
with  the  view  of  lifting  them  up.  and  letting  in  upon  their  dark¬ 
ness  and  their  misery  the  ineffable  light  of  God,  as  it  shines 
forth,  in  suffused  tenderness,  from  the  face  and  figure  of  the 
glorified  Son  of  Man.  We  would  fain  answer  every  such  impu¬ 
tation,  with  the  resolute  rejoinder :  It  is  not  so :  It  is  not  so. 

Tacoma ,  Wash. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

MODERN  ATTACKS  UPON  THE  CHURCH. 

BY  REV.  J.  C.  JACOBY,  D.D. 

The  Church  has  always  had  its  assailants.  Good  and  evil  have 
always  been  standing  foes.  And  in  speaking  of  the  “ Modern  At¬ 
tacks  upon  the  Church ”  we  are  simply  eliminating  from  our  con¬ 
sideration  all  the  struggles  and  trials  through  which  the  Church 
has  passed  in  its  earlier  experience.  And  be  it  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  as  the  centuries  have  sped  away  into  history  these  on¬ 
slaughts  upon  the  Church  have  changed  only  as  the  times  and 
circumstances  seemed  to  dictate.  The  same  diabolical  spirit  has 
prompted  them  all.  Let  us  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Church 
is  a  divine  institution.  We  can  not  cleave  too  firmly  to  this 
truth  of  the  Bible.  Without  elaborating  this  thought  the  state¬ 
ment  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  16:18),  “Upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  Church  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it” 
should  suffice  to  settle  two  things:  (1)  That  the  Church  is  di¬ 
vine — divine  in  its  nature,  character  and  operations.  (2)  That 
our  Lord  expected  and,  inferentiallv  at  least,  predicted  these  at¬ 
tacks.  But  notwithstanding  this  let  us  note  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  human  element  in  this  divine  institution  and  that  this  is 
naturally  therefore  prone  to  err  and  open  to  criticism. 

By  the  Christian  Church,  as  we  propose  to  consider  it  in  this 
discussion,  we  mean  the  body  of  Christian  believers  in  their  or¬ 
ganic  form  or  organization  for  Christian  worship  and  work.  As 
such  the  Church  is  not  without  fault  and  therefore  not  above  re¬ 
proach.  That  the  Church  has  manifested  her  weakness  in  many 
ways  and  subjected  herself  to  valid  criticism  we  dare  not  deny. 
Neither  dare  we  deny  the  fact  that  this  weakness  confessed  bv 
the  Church  on  the  one  hand  has  given  encouragement  and 
strength  to  the  enemy  on  the  other.  Nevertheless  if  it  is  true 
that  “an  honest  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,”  it  is  good  for 
the  Church  to  know  her  weakness  in  order  better  to  fortify  her¬ 
self  against  assaults. 

The  source  of  these  attacks  and  criticisms,  to  be  sure,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  grounded  on  some  phase  of  unbelief.  The  world  in 
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its  state  of  unbelief  has  always  been  on  the  alert  for  some  occa¬ 
sion  of  criticism  or  assault  as  a  ground  of  justification  for  itself. 
Of  this  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Ort,  then  president  of  the  Wittenberg 
Theological  Seminary,  expressed  his  convictions  more  than  a  de¬ 
cade  ago.  (Luth.  Quar.,  Kev.  Yol.  XXYI.  555)  He  said  in 
part,  “How  can  the  Church  best  stem  the  current  of  the  present 
popular  skepticism?  This  is  a  timely  question.  There  is  much 
skepticism  to-day  in  the  world  around  us  and  in  the  Church.  It 
is  a  bold  and  daring  disbelief  of  those  saving  truths  which  char¬ 
acterize  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Moreover,  it  is  an  alarming 
question.  The  inquiry  made  presupposes  the  fact  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  adverse  to  Christianity  and  the  progress  of  evangelical  re¬ 
ligion,  is  not  only  rapidly  developing  but  already  exists  in 
strength  and  is  widespread  in  its  influence,  both  among  the  ir¬ 
religious  and  the  professors  of  a  religious  faith.  It  is  a  high 
tide  rolling  over  the  land,  and  in  its  onward  movement  is  unset¬ 
tling  the  belief  of  many,  and  seriously  endangering  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Church/’  And  then  to  make  this  point  more  spe¬ 
cific,  he  asks  the  question,  “Beligious  skepticism,  the  fact  now  in 
question,  what  is  this?  Doubt  of  the  reality  and  truth  of  those 
divine  acts  and  verities  which  constitute  the  biblical  system  of 
belief.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  an  attitude  of  mind  which  is 
neither  for  nor  against,  neither  affirms  nor  denies,  and  is  best 
described  by  the  well  known  word.  Agnosticism.  In  the  common 
usage  of  the  term  skepticism  means  infidelity,  disbelief,  both  of 
which  are  resolvable  into  the  unbelief  of  the  heart,  which  is  a 
prime  characteristic  of  sin.  Whatever  be  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  understood,  it  is  in  any  case  correct  to  say  that  skepti¬ 
cism  produces,  first,  indifference  to  the  truth;  second,  refusal  to 
accept  the  truth ;  and  third,  positive  opposition  to  the  truth.” 

That  such  a  state  of  things  has  existed  in  a  measure  within  the 
Church  and  has  served  to  give  it  greater  prevalence  without  can 
hardly  be  questioned,  and  has  afforded  much  ground  for  criti¬ 
cism  by  the  world.  But  even  this  has  been  but  the  repetition  of 
our  Saviour’s  parable  of  the  mote  and  the  beam.  (Matt.  7 :3-5.) 

But  this  tidal  wave  of  unbelief  with  its  associated  forces  had 
scarcely  spent  its  strength,  when  another  phase  of  unbelief  wrap¬ 
ped  in  the  mantle  of  so-called  “Higher  Criticism”  made  its  inva¬ 
sion  into  the  folds  of  the  Church.  The  higher  critics  naturally 
resolved  themselves  into  two  classes,  viz.,  the  constructive  and  the 
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destructive.  The  former,  after  the  most  careful  biblical  re¬ 
search  and  the  profoundest  stud}r  of  all  tributary  sources  of 
knowledge  pertaining  to  this  subject,  have  confirmed  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  the  Word  of  God.  The  latter  have  assailed  every  appar¬ 
ent  weakness  or  discrepancy  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way  impunged  their  inspiration.  It  is  with  the  latter 
therefore  which  we  have  to  do  at  this  time. 

In  reference  to  this  phase  of  “Higher  Criticism”  Dr.  S.  A.  Ort 
says,  “We  are  all  familiar  with  its  claims.  Its  logical  outcome 
is  unbelief.  The  legitimate  conclusion  has  been  drawn  and  stat¬ 
ed  by  its  leaders,  Eeuss,  Iveunen,  and  Wellhausen,  and  these  con¬ 
clusions  are  the  same  as  those  of  Tom  Paine  and  Voltaire.  In 
the  end  higher  criticism,  like  every  form  of  disbelief,  repudiates 
the  incarnation.  If  the  eternal  Son  of  God  was  not  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  then  the  only  true  ground  for  the  inspiration  of  prophet 
and  apostle  does  not  exist.  Higher  criticism  finds  that  the 
sacred  Scriptures  are  not  inspired.  It,  hence,  has  no  place  for 
incarnation.  If  Jesus  Christ  is  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  then 
in  Him  human  nature  is  inspired  and  the  revelation  which  God 
gives  to  man  through  Him  is  a  revelation  by  inspiration.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  The  trend  of  higher  criticism  is  skepti¬ 
cal, and  the  conclusion  of  its  skepticism  is  to  sweep  away  the  very 
foundation  of  Christianity,  the  God-man,  Christ  Jesus.  *  *  * 

The  destructive  teaching  of  the  new  criticism  is  pleasing  speech 
to  the  natural  man,  and  quickly  moves  him  to  say  H  always 
thought  that  was  the  truth  about  the  old  book,  and  now  my  judg¬ 
ment  is  confirmed  bv  the  discoveries  of  the  latest  critical  science.’ 

t/ 

The  old  man  is  a  persistent  skeptic  because  he  wants  to  be.  The 
natural  heart  is  prone  to  doubt.” 

But  the  strength  of  this  tidal  wave  has  been  largely  spent  in  a 
futile  attempt  to  confuse  religious  thought  and  thus  frustrate  and 
hinder  the  progress  of  the  more  aggressive  forces  in  Christian 
work.  And  in  our  judgment,  instead  of  hindering  the  work,  it 
has  aided  in  stimulating  a  more  thorough  research  into  the 
original  text  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  into  all  biblical  literature, 
and  has  thus  strengthened  the  Church  rather  than  weakened  it. 

Instead  of  this  more  direct  and  positive  assault  upon  the  fun¬ 
damental  truths  and  principles  of  the  Church,  the  more  recent 
attacks  have  been  largely  against  the  superficial  and  worldly 
phases  of  the  Church.  These  emanating  from  the  same  sources, 
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and  actuated  by  the  same  motives  have  come  through  wholly  dif- 
ferent  channels. 

And  just  here  some  statements  by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  in 
an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December  (1911),  on 
“Heckling  the  Churc-h”  are  suggestive.  He  says,  “'A  perusal  of 
current  literature  in  reference  to  the  Church  reveals  how  much 
the  rage  it  has  become  to  censure  the  blunders  of  organized  re¬ 
ligion.  There  are  fashions  in  magazine  articles  as  well  as  in 
dress,  and  the  present  vogue  is,  by  any  means,  to  drub  the 
Church.  Recent  essays  in  which,  with  force  and  cleverness,  both 
friends  and  foes  have  pointedly  remarked  upon  ecclesiastical  fail¬ 
ures, — how  familiar  are  the  titles,  ‘The  Failure  of  the  Church/ 
‘The  Conflict  of  Religion  with  the  Church/  ‘Is  Modern  Organiz¬ 
ed  Christianity  a  Failure?’  ‘The  Ebb  of  Ecclesiasticism/ — all 
leave  the  impression,  not  only  that  there  are  grevious  errors  to 
be  criticised,  but  that  some  people  are  having  rare  sport  in  criti¬ 
cising  them.” 

And  be  it  said  to  the  shame  of  the  Church  that  some  of  these 
“drubbings”  administered  to  the  Church  have  not  been  without 
some  just  cause.  For  amid  her  pel-mel  rush  onward  with  her 
manifold  and  complex  organizations  she  has,  here  and  there,  lost 
sight  of  her  vital  means  of  wisdom  and  spiritual  strength.  But 
there  are  those  which  have  attacked  the  Church  with  diabolical 
spleen.  Speaking  of  these  Mr.  Fosdick  says,  “How  many  times 
have  we  been  told  of  the  laboring  men’s  conventions  that  hissed 
the  Church  and  cheered  Jesus;  of  the  trades-union  leader  who 
said,  ‘Christ  is  all  right,  but  damn  the  Church  /  or  of  that  other 
proletarian  who  eclipsed  them  all  in  scorn,  ATe  used  to  hate  and 
then  we  despised  the  Church/  he  said,  ‘but  now  we  ignore  it.’ 
How  much  gaiety  also  has  been  added  to  the  mirth  of  nations  by 
the  English  statesman  who  remarked,  ‘Do  not  attack  the  Church ; 
leave  it  alone.  It  is  the  only  remaining  bulwark  against  Chris¬ 
tianity.’  ” 

J 

Let  us  specify  some  of  the  open  gates  through  which  the  enemy 
has  entered  the  fold  of  the  Church. 

1.  Ecclesiastical  schisms  or  Church  divisions.  Why  there 
should  be  thirteen  or  more  divisions  of  the  Baptists  ranging  all 
the  way  from  “Old-two-seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarians”  up  to 
our  most  aggressive  evangelical  Christian  workers  in  a  common 
cause  of  saving  the  world;  or  why  there  should  be  twelve  styles 
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of  Presbyterians,  and  seventeen  classes  of  Methodists,  or  nearly 
as  many  synodical  bodies  of  Lutherans  these  modern  “Babble 
Blatters”  can  not  understand.  That  certain  sects  should  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  others  by  the  peculiar  cut  of  their  clothes,  or 
shape  of  their  hats,  or  by  discarding  of  buttons  for  hooks  and 
eyes;  that  little  villages  where  every  consideration  of  efficiency, 
economy  and  fraternity  would  dictate  a  single  Church,  should  be 
split  into  a  number  of  congregations  wdiere  wretchedly  paid  min¬ 
isters  weakly  dispense  what  some  one  has  called  “supernatural 
ventriloquism,”  certainly  offers  a  mark  too  obvious  to  be  missed. 
And  the  Church  mav  not  be  able  to  resent  what  she  so  richly  de- 
serves.  But  while  the  Church  mav  well  be  ashamed  of  her  pettv 

i  I. 

schisms  she  need  not  be  discouraged  as  though  she  faced  a  prob¬ 
lem  peculiar  to  herself.  Indeed,  it  may  be  that  in  the  providence 
of  God,  these  divisions,  instead  of  real  schisms,  have  been  but 
multiplied  companions  of  one  mighty  company  to  withstand  the 
assaults  of  the  common  enemy.  For  never  since  the  early  apos¬ 
tolic  period  has  there  been  such  a  unique  and  concerted  effort  for 
the  saving  of  souls  as  exists  at  this  time.  FTot  therefore  by  way 
of  apology,  I  dare  say,  but  by  way  of  drastic  rebuke,  Mr.  Fosdick 
proceeds  to  say,  “The  anatomy  of  the  soul  is  infinitely  delicate, 
its  healing  how  mysterious!  Surety  the  body  will  offer  clearer 
ground  for  agreement,  and  ministers  to  its  good  health  need  not 
bear  party  names.  But  what  with  allopathy,  homeopathy,  oste¬ 
opathy?  What  of  schools  of  health  from  vegetarianism  to 
Fletcherizing,  and  quacks  innumerable,  one  finds  it  difficult  to 
see  how  medical  sectarianism  could  be  carried  much  farther.  In 
one  of  our  unusually  intelligent  communities  many  prominent 
citizens  have  been  endeavoring  for  years  to  persuade  allopaths 
and  homeopaths  to  use  the  same  hospital.  Denominational  loy- 
alty  in  medicine  here  also  has  proven  too  strong  and  two  hospi¬ 
tals  are  now  required.  Tf  Presb3derians  want  a  new  church/ 
wrote  one  of  the  allopaths,  They  do  not  ask  the  Baptists  to  vio¬ 
late  their  convictions  V  So  do  medical  and  theological  sectar¬ 
ianism  manifest  alike  the  same  elemental  human  traits.”  And 
so  Mr.  Fosdick  wisely  concludes  on  this  point,  “In  every  realm 
where  a  popular  indictment  is  found  against  the  Church,  the 
fault,  called  by  some  ecclesiastical  name,  is  still  the  common  hu¬ 
man  folly  from  which  no  organization  ever  yet  escaped.” 
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2.  Her  modern  methods  of  evangelism  as  an  evidence  of  pas¬ 
toral  weakening. 

That  there  have  been  objectionable  features  manifest  in  some 
of  onr  modern  evangelistic  efforts  can  not  be  questioned;  that 
there  has  been  an  undue  resort  to  evangelistic  revivals  to  the 
neglect  of  the  persistent  ordinary  and  direct  personal  efforts  is 
likewise  evident ;  that  some  of  the  methods  employed  and  the 
policies  pursued  by  some  of  our  modern  evangelists  have  been 
superficial  and,  in  some  instances,  over  sensational,  has  also  been 
plainly  in  evidence;  that  some  pastors  have  depended  overmuch 
upon  these  special  evangelistic  efforts  is  equally  evident.  In 
short,  that  some  phases  of  our  modern  evangelistic  work  have 
been  open  to  criticism  no  candid  mind  will  question.  But  for 
all  this  the  Church  with  her  ministry  has  received  some  substan¬ 
tial  spiritual  impetus  and  timely  inspiration,  as  well  as  much 
numercial  strength  from  the  efforts  of  such  sturdy  and  untiring 
evangelists  as  Charles  G.  Finney,  famous  for  his  logical  and  in¬ 
vincible  presentation  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
and  from  D.  L.  Moody,  renowned  for  his  simple  presentation  of 
the  more  practical  truths  of  the  Word  as  applied  to  every-day 
life,  and  from  G.  Payson  Hammond  and  Thomas  Harrison  (the 
boy  preacher),  from  Charles  Yatman  and  Dr.  L.  W.  Munhall, 
from  W.  E.  Biederwolf  and  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  from  B.  A. 
Torrey,  and  Henry  Yarlev,  the  English  evangelist,  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  from  the  Rev.  William  Ashley  Sunday,  who, 
with  an  air  of  sarcasm,  has  been  called  the  “Chivalrous  Evange¬ 
lists 

The  fact  is  the  Christian  Church  was  cradled  in  evangelism. 
She  has  been  constantly  nurtured  and  inspired  with  new  zeal  and 
imbued  with  new  unction  by  this  work.  And  to-dav  she  owes 
much  to  it  for  her  present  spiritual  life  and  religious  activity. 

3.  Some  of  her  modern  methods  of  finance. 

That  the  Church  has  in  a  measure  departed  from  the  old  Bible 
landmarks  of  “tithes  and  offerings'”  must  be  candidly  admitted. 
And  that  she  has  been  shorn  of  many  of  the  spiritual  blessings 
promised  through  Malachi  (3:8-12)  by  substituting  other 
methods  than  those  there  set  forth,  can  not  be  denied.  For  God 
there  set  forth  a  fundamental  truth  in  worship  as  a  sort  of  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Church,  which  has  brought  untold  blessings  to  all 
who  have  accepted  it.  And  that  it  is  only  too  true  that  socials 
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with  their  refreshments,  receptions  with  their  banquets,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  suppers,  bazaars  and  other  modern  substitutions 
for  the  simple  scriptural  mode  of  giving  have  unfavorably  and 
materially  affected  the  vital  service  of  worship  as  it  pertains  to 
giving.  Some  one  has  said  to  our  shame,  “We  resort  to  all  sorts 
of  ways  and  devices,  many  of  them  of  questionable  morality,  to 
raise  the  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  our  Churches,  yet  are  sel¬ 
dom  free  from  the  burden  of  debt,  and  as  seldom  are  doing  the 
work  we  ought.  *  *  *  When  a  person  can’t  pay  he  don’t 

pray.  If  the  average  man  did  business  like  the  Church  does  it, 
he  would  go  bankrupt.  That  fact  is  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of 
the  Church,  for  if  Cod  didnt  have  a  hand  in  it,  it  would  surely 
go  broke.  I  wouldn’t  trust  a  bank  one  month  that  had  to  have 
an  oyster  supper  every  little  while  to  pay  its  cashier.  The  finan¬ 
cial  side  of  the  Church  is  likewise  the  spiritual  side.”  In  short, 
to  worship  God  with  our  tithes  and  offerings  means  the  opening 
of  the  windows  of  heaven  and  the  pouring  out  of  blessings  for 
which  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive.  To  substitute 
for  this  these  modern  human  devices  will  mean  the  condition  so 
graphically  described  by  Haggai  (1:6):  “Ye  have  sown  much 
and  bring  in  little;  ye  eat,  but  ye  have  not  enough;  ye  drink,  but 
ye  are  not  filled  with  drink;  ye  clothe  you  but  there  is  none 
warm;  and  he  that  earneth  wages,  earneth  wages  to  put  into  a 
bag  with  holes.” 

4.  Her  attitude  toivard  the  social  and  civil  problems  of  our 
times. 

To  say  that  the  Church  is  either  a  social  or  civil  institution 
might,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  considered  as  “begging  the  ques¬ 
tion.”  But  the  fact,  nevertheless,  is  that  the  Church  is  the 
mother  of  both.  God  instituted  the  Church  as  the  head  from 
which  to  administer  His  discipline,  and  from  which  to  give  di¬ 
rection  to  His  people  in  all  religious,  social  and  civil  matters. 
And  as  such  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  Church  is 
the  head  of  all  government.  For  in  its  original  form  the  Church 
was  the  head  of  a  theocratic  government  whose  royal  master  was 
annointed  by  a  servant  of  God,  and  wdiose  chief  counsellor  was  the 
prophet  of  God.  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  was  chosen  and 
annointed  by  Samuel,  the  servant  of  God,  and  when,  for  his  diso¬ 
bedience,  he  was  rejected  of  God,  Samuel  bore  the  unwelcome 
message  to  him.  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  was  likewise  called 
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and  annointed  by  the  same  prophet,  hut  when  he  sinned  it  took 
Nathan,  the  man  of  God,  nnder  divine  authority,  to  say  to  him, 
“Thou  art  the  man.”  And  shall  the  Church  do  less  for  the 
State  now  than  she  did  then?  In  short  the  Church,  as  the 
mother  of  every  other  institution,  has  always  been  the  power  be¬ 
hind  the  throne  of  the  State.  And  history  bears  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  as  the  Church  waned  in  her  vital  service,  influence, 
and  power,  the  State  likewise  weakened  and  degenerated.  And 
when  the  Church  was  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  the  State 
was  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory.  Illustrations  of  this  fact  abound 
in  history.  The  Israelitish  kingdom  was  in  the  height  of  its 
glory  when  Solomon  was  reigning  under  the  influence  of  divine 
wisdom  and  authority.  The  power  of  the  State,  since  the  period 
of  the  early  “Church  Fathers,”  was  never  in  a  more  degenerate 
and  lamentable  condition  than  when  the  Church,  wrapped  in  the 
mantle  of  her  formalism  and  superstition  in  the  early  “teens”  of 
her  history  lay  entombed  in  darkness  and  despair.  Indeed  no 
greater  service  was  ever  rendered  to  the  State  than  when  Martin 
Luther  declared  freedom  to  the  laity  of  the  Church  by  nailing  his 
famous  “Mnety-five  Theses”  to  the  door  of  the  Wittenberg 
Church,  and  challenged  the  power  of  the  degenerate  Church  by 
publicly  burning  the  “Papal  Bull  of  Excommunication.” 

The  “Declaration  of  Independence”  of  our  great  common¬ 
wealth  was  conceived,  and  born  in  the  Church.  And  America 
has  become  the  one  great  world-empire  of  all  ages,  because  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  imbued  the  corporate  articles  of  her 
declaration  of  independence,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  so  thor¬ 
oughly  permeated  her  being  that,  baptized  as  a  Christian  nation, 
she  has  become  the  one  Christ-world-empire  of  all  ages.  As  such 
her  fundamental  political  principles  are  pre-eminently  religious. 

Do  I  hear  then  some  of  these  modern  assailants  of  the  Church 
crying  to  her  ministry,  “Hands  off  of  politics”  ?  Did  not  Ahab 
accuse  Elijah  of  meddling  with  his  business  when  the  Lord  had 
ordered  a  drought  at  the  hands  of  Elijah?  Hear  the  words  of 
his  wicked  accuser  (1  Kings  18:17),  “Art  thou  he  that  troubleth 
Israel?”  But  Elijah’s  answer  to  Ahab  remains  a  standing  re¬ 
buke  to  these  modern  assailants  of  the  Church :  “I  have  not  trou¬ 
bled  Israel ;  but  thou  and  thy  father’s  house,  in  that  ye  have  for¬ 
saken  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and  thou  has  followed 
Baalim.” 
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What !  Turn  over  the  State,  to  the  world,  and  to  the  devil  ? 
As  well  turn  our  children  over  to  the  care  of  the  world  and  the 
devil,  as  indeed  some  do,  as  turn  our  government  over  to  the  craft 
and  graft  of  the  wily  politicians  whose  financial  support  is  the 
brewery  and  the  great  corporate  trusts  of  our  country.  Do  the 
wine-bibbers  raise  the  cry  against  the  Church  and  her  ministry 
as  she  flings  to  the  breeze  her  national  insignia — the  Stars  and 
Stripes — as  the  symbol  of  purity  and  loyalty,  with  her  appeals 
for  sobriety  and  order,  social  and  political,  let  us  remember  that 
human  forms  possessed  with  unclean  spirits  came  from  their 
tombs  in  Gadara  crying  out  against  our  Lord,  “What  have  we  to 
do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the  most  High  God?”  The 
fact  is  that  men  possessed  with  “unclean  spirits,”  as  diabolical  as 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  are  still  living  and  abiding  in  their  po¬ 
litical  tombs,  and  are  just  as  ready  to  cry  out  against  the  Church 
now  as  against  her  incarnate  Lord  nineteen  centuries  ago.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  the  business  of  the  Church  still  to  be  close  to  the 
helm  of  State,  and  to  exercise  a  mighty  hand  in  guiding  her  to 
safe  national  moorings. 

But  so  much  for  the  political  attitude  of  the  Church.  Of  her 
social  problems  I  need  not  speak  at  length.  The  spirit  of  social 
fellowship  in  the  Church  has  never  been  more  pronounced,  and 
the  spirit  of  unity  in  concerted  activity  for  Christ  more  in  evi¬ 
dence  than  now.  The  bigotry  of  a  few  decades  in  the  past  has 
given  place  to  genuine  fraternity.  And  whatever  conflicts  we 
may  still  encounter  betwen  labor  and  capital  will  find  their  ulti¬ 
mate  settlement  in  the  light  of  Bible  teachings  and  in  the  spirit¬ 
ual  and  social  fellowship  of  the  Church  where  men  are  taught  to 
love  their  neighbor  as  themselves. 

But  what  need  to  say  more  on  this  subject  than  barely  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fosdick,  that  “In  every 
realm  where  a  popular  indictment  is  found  against  the  Church, 
the  fault,  called  by  some  ecclesiastical  name,  is  still  the  common 
human  folly  from  which  no  organization  has  ever  yet  escaped. 
Even  in  the  most  bitter  and  monstrous  charge  against  the  move¬ 
ment  founded  by  J esus,  that  preachers  fawn  and  policies  are  pli¬ 
ant  before  the  subsidizing  power  of  wealth,  who  without  sin  will 
dare  cast  the  first  stone  ?”  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  rightly 
expressed,  in  a  recent  address,  his  apprehension,  because  it  is  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  find,  for  the  bench,  men  from  the  bar  who 
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by  their  associations  with  corporate  wealth  have  not  lost  all  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  people’s  needs.  And  then  asks,  “Who  is  bought 
up  to-day  for  the  service  of  wealth  against  common  wealth,  if  not 
lawyers?  Or,  if  you  please,  can  the  public  press  claim  freedom 
from  this  sin?  Shall  the  editors  press  the  charge,  as  though 
clear-eyed,  they  saw  the  Church’s  mote  ?  But  are  not  their  news 
trimmed  and  clipped,  suppressed  and  twisted  as  the  advertisers 
and  owners  say?  And  do  they  not  notoriously  write  as  they  are 
paid  rather  than  as  they  think?  Professor  E.  A.  Eoss  has  well 
marshalled  the  facts  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  1910  to 
show  that  the  American  press  is  the  outstanding  illustration  of 
the  saying,  He  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune.”  Mr.  Fosdick 
adds,  “Shameful  and  incongruous  it  surely  is,  that  this  and 
other  charges  should  be  true  in  some  degree  of  the  Christian 
Church;  but  this  consolation  at  least  she  has,  this  assurance,  that 
her  problem  is  a  common  difficulty — to  be  solved  in  her  as  else¬ 
where  by  undiscourageable  patience;  that  she  can  turn  to  every 
one  of  her  accusers,  whatsoever  form  of  organized  life  they  rep¬ 
resent,  and  say,  ‘You’re  another !’  But  this  answer  does  not 
solve  the  problem.  It  simply  clears  the  ground  for  more  posi¬ 
tive  and  aggressive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  The 
question  is  not  so  much,  Who  is  faultless,  but  with  all,  whose  mo¬ 
tives  are  purest  and  whose  achievements  the  greatest ?” 

To  be  candid  have  there  been  any  organizations  for  good  in 
which  the  Church  has  not  had  a  leading  part?  And  has  she  not 
been  the  first  to  place  her  veto  on  all  organizations  for  evil  ?  And 
has  she  not,  notwithstanding  all  her  weaknesses  and  short-com¬ 
ings,  left  a  record  of  achievements  the  like  of  which  no  other  in¬ 
stitution  or  organization  can  claim?  Where  is  the  institution 
outside  of  the  Church  which  can  lay  claim  to  planting  colleges 
and  universities  in  this  or  other  lands,  and  furnishing  the  asy¬ 
lums  for  people  with  all  manner  of  human  ailments  ?  What  was 
the  power  behind  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  ?  The  Church ! 
What  is  the  mighty  force  which  is  driving,  step  by  step,  the  de¬ 
mon  rum  from  its  strongholds  ?  The  Church  !  What  has  awakened 
the  spirit  of  revolution  and  of  justice  and  made  political  corrup¬ 
tion  tremble?  The  Church!  What  but  the  Gospel  of  the  Son 
of  God  proclaimed  by  the  Church  has  been  and  is  now  transform¬ 
ing  heathen  nations  from  their  benighted  condition  into  the 
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kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ  ?  Let  our  modern  fault¬ 
finders  say  what  they  may,  it  is  through  the  Church  that 

“ Jesus  shall  reign  where’er  the  sun 
Does  his  successive  journeys  run; 

His  kingdom  stretch  from  shore  to  shore 
Till  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more.” 

Wellington ,  Kan. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

SOME  HARMFUL  RESULTS  OF  THE  HIGHER  CRITI¬ 
CISM. 

BY  REV.  ADAM  STUMP,  D.D. 

According  to  the  terms  of  our  theme  we  need  not  disprove  all 
the  claims  of  the  dominant  school  and  modern  isagogics.  As  far 
as  the  aim  of  this  paper  goes,  these  might  be  correct.  We  are 
concerned  only  with  results. 

However,  we  must  at  the  ontstart,  emphatically  deny  the  wide 
scope  which  the  higher  criticism  has  arrogated  to  itself.  It  can 
not  legitimately  lay  claim  to  all  the  credit  for  the  progress  of 
biblical  hermeneutics  in  our  day.  As  the  lower  criticism  is 
limited  to  the  consideration  of  the  text,  or  the  examination  of 
documents,  so  as  to  obtain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  autographic 
words  of  the  sacred  writers,  so  the  higher,  in  strict  definition, 
must  be  limited  to  the  literary  construction,  the  syntax  and 
style,  of  the  manuscripts.  It  can  not  lay  claim  to  a  monopoly 
of  the  present  day  historical  and  archeological  research.  On 
account  of  our  latest  excellent  Greek  editions  and  English  trans¬ 
lations,  textual  criticism  has  receded  into  the  background,  but, 
for  various  reasons,  the  higher  looms  large  upon  the  stage  of 
modern  thought. 

But  after  all  the  boasts  of  its  most  ardent  advocates  are  can¬ 
didly  considered,  it  can  not  be  granted  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  latest  discoveries  of  history  and  archeology,  or  the  richer  ex¬ 
position  of  the  text,  are  due  to  the  higher  critics  alone.  If  not 
one  of  their  number  had  written  a  single  line,  we  still  would 
have  made  the  same  progress  which  the  spade  and  the  decipher¬ 
ment  of  old  monuments  and  our  greater  knowledge  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  have  made  possible.  Only  in  one  way  has  this  method 
done  any  good:  its  negation  of  the  traditional  view  has  stirred 
up  research  in  the  orthodox  ranks.  The  scholarship  of  the  at¬ 
tack  has  provoked  scholarship  in  the  defense.  Thus  great  bene¬ 
fit  has  come  to  the  Bible.  But  what  mousers  in  dusty  libraries 
and  delvers  in  old  tombs  have  done  does  not  belong  to  the  credit 
of  higher  criticism  as  such.  The  advantage  came  in  spite  of  it. 
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The  old  book  was  challenged  and  its  champions  proved  its  in¬ 
tegrity  and  are  proving  it  more  and  more  clearly  every  day. 

In  the  field  of  the  languages  and  the  style  of  its  writers,  in 
the  sphere  of  the  human  elements  of  inspired  men,  the  Bible  as 
pure  literature,  modern  investigation  has  broadened  and  en¬ 
lightened  our  understanding,  but  this  is  only  a  fraction  in  the 
onward  march  of  Scriptural  elucidation.  Voltaire  and  Paine 
also  stimulated  the  truth  by  their  opposition  to  it,  but  no  virtue 
is  to  be  attributed  to  them  on  that  account.  The  fruit  did  not 
fall  from  the  tree  of  their  infidelity. 

But  we  are  to  note  some  of  the  harmful  results  of  the  higher 
criticism. 

We  first  mention  its  harm  to  scholarship  itself.  As  the  sum 
of  mental  attainments,  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  as  the 
acquired  ability  to  gather  the  minutest  facts  of  a  science  and  to 
classify  them,  we  must  admire  that  honorable  and  coveted  term. 

«/  y 

Nor  is  this  all.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  patient  schol¬ 
arship  of  all  times  and  lands  for  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the 
advancement  of  civilization,  intelligence  and  religion  in  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  But  scholarship,  in  order  to  be  a  blessing,  must  be 
authoritative.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  it  speaks  dicta- 
torily,  but  with  the  force  of  truth  and  fact.  But  our  submission 
to  it  must  be  altogether  voluntary.  In  these  days  of  specialism, 
when  the  general  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  a  past  age  is  no 
longer  possible,  we  should  be  justified  in  simply  accepting  the 
word  of  students  in  exclusive  lines  of  research.  We  should  be 
able  to  adopt  without  question  the  opinion  of  an  architect  or  a 
chemist,  and  we  usually  can.  "When  we  want  an  exposition  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  we  can  confidently  rely 
upon  Story,  Webster,  or  Kent.  These  are  authorities.  Now, 
can  we  thus  implicitly  rely  upon  the  report  of  the  specialist 
called  the  higher  critic?  Never!  They  have  too  often  deceived 
us  by  their  generalizations,  too  little  have  they  agreed  among 
themselves,  and  their  disposition  has  been  entirely  too  super¬ 
cilious  and  their  associations  too  dogmatic  to  inspire  confidence 
in  their  conclusions.  They  have  too  often  published  as  facts 
things  which  turned  out  not  to  be  facts,  too  often  exaggerated  the 
significance  of  real  facts,  too  often  drawn  inferences  which  the 
facts  in  the  case  did  not  warrant,  too  often  as  a  class  reversed 
their  own  dicta,  and  thus  they  have  created  distrust  of  all 
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scholarship.  Without  further  personal  investigation,  we  can 
not  accept  a  single  statement  which  any  given  higher  critic  has 
made.  All  this  is  a  real  harm  to  such  as  have  and  should  have 
a  docile  reverence  for  assured  learning. 

A  strong  dialectic,  such  as  Paul  employed,  is  a  part  of  the 
finest  scholarship.  But  it  so  happens  that  most  German  critics 
are  as  silly  in  an  argument  as  were  the  sophists  of  the  times  of 
Socrates.  There  is  more  logic  in  one  Scotch  Prof.  Orr  than  in  a 
hundred  Prof.  Harnacks.  Happily  for  the  traditional  cause, 
the  insanity  of  criticism  reached  its  climax  in  Germany  last  year 
when  Prof.  Drews  undertook  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  a  myth, 
and  thus  their  syllogistic  cone,  standing  upon  its  apex  so  long, 
was  overweighted,  began  to  lean,  and  is  now,  under  the  attack 
of  Prof.  Zahn,  toppling  over,  never  again  to  be  set  up,  any  more 
than  the  ancient  walls  of  Jericho  shall  he  rebuilt.  Thus  the 
higher  criticism  also  casts  discredit  upon  its  own  boasted  method, 
namely,  the  scientific.  We  believe  in  that  method.  We  think  it 
should  be  applied  to  all  branches  of  learning.  It  stands  for 
world-embracing  investigation,  exact  definition,  classified  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  logical  conclusions.  Of  these,  the  last  is  its  most  use¬ 
ful  quality,  because  it  should  mean  the  truth  toward  which  all 
the  others  tend,  its  beautiful,  satisfying  fruit.  But  this  is  the 
very  direction  in  which  the  modern  school  of  biblical  criticism 
mostly  fails.  As  Prof.  Orr.  in  his  “Problems  of  the  Old  Testa- 
rnent,”  shows,  it  often  bases  a  generality  on  two,  or  even  on  one. 
fact.  What  right  had  Prof.  Harper  to  insert  a  line  into  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Amos?  Por  what  reason,  except  the  most  arbi¬ 
trary  one,  should  Harnack,  and  others,  delete  Luke  2 : 34-3 5  from 
the  Greek  text  ?  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  against  this 
classical  passage  of  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ.  It  is  clear  that 
such  an  illogical  procedure  casts  suspicion  upon  the  entire  scien¬ 
tific  method — the  only  one  which  the  modern  mind  professes  to 
employ  to  regulate  the  processes  of  human  thought.  Thus  would 
the  Pythia  saw  off  the  legs  of  her  own  divining  stool ! 

The  second  harm  that  comes  from  the  camp  of  the  higher 
criticism  is  a  cowardly  apologetic.  As  long  as  Christianity  will 
be  under  attack,  its  advocates  will  rise  up  in  its  defense.  Nu¬ 
merous  apologists  have  entered  the  lists  to  contend  for  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  religion  in  general  and  for  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity  in  particular,  the  vindication  in  each  age  taking  its 
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color  from  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  assault.  As  the 
enemy  has  surrounded  our  citadel  and  left  no  point  unassailed, 
the  story  of  apologetics  presents  a  rather  kaleidoscopic  picture. 
What  was  a  splendid  artillery  defense  in  one  generation  is  only 
a  heap  of  scrap-iron  in  another.  Christianity  and  its  books  are 
ever  subject  to  attacks  from  new  positions.  In  our  day  there  is 
no  dangerous  frontal  charge  but  a  flank  movement  from  the  di¬ 
rection  of  physical  science  and  literary  criticism.  But  most  of 
the  modern  objections  against  the  reliability  and  truthfulness  of 
our  Scriptures  are  merely  puerile  faultfinding  based  upon  the 
unproven  theory  of  evolution  and  imaginary  criteria  of  literary 
valuations.  The  higher  criticism  professes  to  rise  in  defense. 
But  the  weakness  of  its  apologetic  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  seeks  to 
appease  the  foe  by  surrendering  to  him.  It  argues  to  give  up 
the  traditional  view  as  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  in¬ 
tellectuals,  to  yield  the  supernatural  and  to  retain  only  the 
ethical,  to  cast  overboard  the  virgin  birth  and  even  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  yea,  the  entire  miraculous  element,  so  that  rationalists  may 
not  be  offended  by  the  Gospel. 

Our  religion  is  to  be  trimmed  down  until  it  will  no  longer  re¬ 
quire  any  faith  to  accept  it,  until,  in  fact,  it  shall  be  on  a  level 
with  the  ethnic  religions  of  the  world.  We  are  to  present  to  the 
human  race,  not  really  a  religion  at  all,  but  only  a  moral  code 
which,  in  comparison  with  others,  is  indeed  par  excellent,  but 
nevertheless,  also  like  them  without  divine  sanction.  But  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  first  of  all  a  supernatural  revelation,  or  it  is  nothing. 
And  to  agree  that  it  is  inspired  only  as  all  great  literature  is  in¬ 
spired  is  to  lower  it  to  the  level  of  a  merely  natural  religion, 
sprung  from  the  brain  of  priestly  genius  and  gradually  develop¬ 
ed  with  the  needs  and  intelligence  of  the  race.  To  do  all  this 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  palatable  to  sceptical  minds  is  to 
let  down  the  draw-bridge  and  deliver  the  keys  to  the  hostile  in- 
vesters,  for  the  sake  of  peace.  But  under  such  conditions  the 
cost  would  be  too  great  for  the  purchase.  An  enemy  never  long 
respects  a  compromise;  much  more  does  he  despise  a  ready  ca¬ 
pitulation.  ISTot  by  begging  for  the  privilege  of  existence,  but 
both  by  passive  and  by  aggressive  conquest  has  Christianity  here¬ 
tofore  won  its  wav  to  success.  So  it  will  do  in  future  and  the 

i/ 

proposal  of  the  higher  critics  is  a  false  apologetic.  It  spells 
foreordained  defeat.  Our  victories  as  protagonists  of  “the  faith 
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which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints5'  (Jude),  must  be  won, 
not  by  weak  compliance,  but  by  strenuous  combat  and  conserva¬ 
tive  edification. 

A  third  harm  resulting  from  the  higher  criticism  has  come  in 
the  form  of  a  lowered  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God. 
The  pious  young  King  Edward  would  not  allow  his  playmates 
to  stand  on  the  sacred  volume,  but  modern  criticism  has  not 
hesitated  to  place  its  feet  upon  every  page,  to  stamp  out  what¬ 
ever  does  not  suit  its  fancy.  The  twentieth  century  Jehu  dies 
are  mercilessly  free  with  their  pen-knives.  The  very  fact  that 
the  Bible  is  spoken  of  and  treated  only  as  literature  tends  to  its 
depreciation.  To  place  Homer  and  Shakespeare  on  the  same 
shelf  with  it  and  familiarly  to  speak  of  it  in  the  same  breath  is 
to  make  it  common.  But  the  very  fact  that  a  book  has  the  air 
of  divine  revelation  about  it,  and  affords  evidence  of  its  non- 
earthly  origin,  gives  it  the  character  of  a  thing  apart,  not  indeed 
as  an  object  of  bibliolatrv,  but  as  the  sacred  depository  of  celes¬ 
tial  oracles.  But  the  new  science  of  comparative  religion,  though 
granting  Christianity  the  superior  place,  has  classed  The  Book 
with  the  pandects  of  Confucius,  the  vedas  of  India,  and  the 
Koran,  thus  taking  away  that  halo  of  sanctity  with  which  our 
childhood  had  invested  it.  To  many  minds  it  has  become  only 
a  book,  instead  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  and  the  channel  of  His 
Spirit.  The  higher  criticism  has  pulled  it  down  from  its  soli¬ 
tary  niche  and  placed  it  into  too  close  proximity  to  detracting 
companionship. 

The  -worst  harm  that  the  higher  criticism  has  done  the  Old- 
Testament  comes  from  the  claim  that  much  of  it  was  concocted 
as  a  pious  fraud.  There  is  no  agreement,  among  them,  some 
critics  claiming  that  the  book  which  Hilkiah,  the  priest,  said  he 
had  found  in  the  temple  during  Josialrs  reign  he  had  only  pre¬ 
tended  to  discover,  that  it  was  a  product  of  priestcraft  which  was 
purposely  secreted  there  and  then  imposed  upon  the  king  and 
the  nation  as  "the  book  of  the  law,55  or  as  an  inspired  volume. 
Others  argue  that  it  is  a  composition  of  the  Exile  and  imposed 
by  Ezra  upon  a  credulous  age  as  the  Word  of  God.  This  fraud, 
they  hold,  does  not  include  the  older  prophets,  except  the  mes¬ 
sianic  additions,  but  especially  the  hexateuch.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  Bible  started  as  a  falsehood,  was  believed  as  a 
falsehood,  was  upheld  by  Christ  as  a  falsehood,  and  still  exists 
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as  a  falsehood,  beside  which  Bacon’s  cryptic  Shakespeare  would 
be  an  innocent  joke  and  Homer’s  alleged  plagiarism  a  child’s 
harmless  puzzle.  Then  the  book,  which  above  all  others,  incul¬ 
cates  sincerity  and  truthfulness  would  be  a  monstrous  fabric  of 
hypocrisy.  Then  the  finest  code  of  morals  in  the  world  has  been 
conceived  by  the  most  unethical  brains  that  ever  perpetrated 
pious  chicanery.  Who  could  any  longer  respect  such  a  boasted 
child  of  literature?  Yone.  Hence  the  Bible  is  to-day,  in  many 
circles,  a  much  discredited  book.  Yet  this  momentous  position 
lacks  all  adequate  proof  and  can  seem  true  only  to  that  self- 
centered  subjectivism  which  can  demonstrate  anything  to  itself, 
to  its  own  satisfaction,  and  then  arbitrarily  demanded  belief  in  its 
fanciful  phantasmagoria.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
magic  lantern  can  not  work  its  delusions  unless  all  lights,  except 
its  own,  are  extinguished! 

But  the  higher  criticism  has  also  done  harm  to  the  reputation 
of  Christ.  It  has  manifested  its  greatest  zeal  and  put  forth  its 
most  vigorous  efforts  to  cast  discredit  upon  those  passages  which 
record  his  miraculous  conception  and  his  virgin  birth.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  slanderous  Jewish  enemies  and  the  radical  critics  he 
either  was  a  prematurely  born  son  of  Joseph  or  altogether  a  half¬ 
pagan  bastard, — a  scurrilous  story  which  even  Haeckel,  in  his 
“Riddle  of  the  Universes,”  first  adopted  but  later  discarded. 
The  miracles,  according  to  this  view  are  mostly  idle  legends.  As 
for  his  resurrection,  that  is  a  beautiful  Easter  message,  but  not  a 
fact — only  an  illusion  of  ardently  enthusiastic  discipleship.  The 
passion  of  a  woman,  as  Renan  said,  gave  us  a  God! 

Though  denouncing  the  old  dogmas  and  professing  to  have 
none  of  their  own,  these  critics  turn  theologian  with  a  venge¬ 
ance  and  teach  such  an  exaggerated  kenosis,  as  to  make  Christ 
an  ignoramus,  who  did  not  know  who  the  authors  of  the  Old 
Testament  books  were.  So  they  also  carry  the  doctrine  of  accom- 
modation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  Christ  appear  as  a  char¬ 
latan,  who  was  all  things  to  all  men  in  the  lowest  sense,  so  that 
he  winked  at  the  frauds  which  the  Pentateuch  had  long  em¬ 
bodied.  Thus  either  no  man  ever  labored  under  a  more  pathetic 
delusion  or  practiced  a  more  henious  imposture,  than  the  profess¬ 
edly  sinless  Nazarene  did,  when  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  “begin¬ 
ning  from  Moses  and  from  all  the  prophets,  he  interpreted  to 
them  in  all  the  scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself.”  (Luke 
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24:27).  If  the  critics  are  correct,  what  a  sublime  egotist,  what 
an  Olympic  religious  mountebank  Jesus  Christ  must  have  been! 
Yet  hundreds  of  his  contemporaries,  in  spite  of  their  previous 
incredulity,  were  persuaded  to  love  him  as  good  and  to  worship 
him  as  divine ! 

But  who  of  us  could  accept  such  a  person,  as  the  Wellhausen 
school  depicts,  as  his  Redeemer  and  Lord?  Who  could  discover 
anything  worthy  of  worship  in  such  a  character?  If  he  was  di¬ 
vine  only  in  the  sense  that  he  had  a  higher  knowledge  of  God 
than  all  others  have,  how  does  that  fact  give  him  a  place  in  the 
holy  Trinity  or  authorize  him  to  say,  “I  and  the  Father  are  one.” 
(Jno.  10  :30)  ;  or,  “He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father?” 
(Jno.  14:9).  But  these  high  claims  are  recorded  only  in  John's 
gospel,  although  their  equivalent  occurs  once  in  the  synoptists. 
(Matt.  11:25-30).  Hence  all  the  enginery  of  erudition's  war¬ 
fare  has  been,  for  years,  bombarding  the  lonely  exile  on  Patmos. 
but  without  avail.  He  has  not  been  dislodged  from  his  impreg¬ 
nable  place. 

But  it  is  the  supreme  purpose  of  the  higher  criticism  to  prove 
that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  and  far  from  a  perfect  one  at  that. 
Hence  he  topples  from  the  high  place  to  which  millions,  many 
of  them  the  most  gifted  intellects,  have  exalted  him  as  the  sole 
exemplar  of  the  race.  Hence  he  is  being  classified  with  the  phi¬ 
losophers  and  moralists  of  the  world,  among  whom  he  is  indeed 
acknowledged  to  be  facile  princeps.  but  where  he  just  as  surely 
loses  his  office  as  the  Savior  of  men.  All  Unitarianism  has 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  higher  criticism  as  to  a  new  hope 
for  its  falling  towers.  But  all  the  hordes  of  infidelity  also  have 
hastened  to  its  ranks  and  taken  up  its  slogan.  Its  language  is 
that  of  Tom  Paine,  and  even  Bob  Ingersol  would  find  comfort  at 
its  altar.  Thus  our  Christ  has  been  brought  to  the  level  of  a 
Buddha  and  a  Zoroaster,  yea,  even  of  a  Hillel  and  a  Socrates. 
Yet  even  a  Posseau  could  cry  out :  “If  Socrates  died  like  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  Jesus  Christ  died  like  a  God!” 

The  harm  which  I  shall  mention  last  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  from  the  preceding  considerations.  The  higher  criti¬ 
cism  fosters  scepticism  in  religion.  The  most  injurious  enemies 
of  Christianity  always  have  been,  not  of  the  alien  camp,  but  of 
its  own  household.  One  false  son  has  hurt  the  old  home  more 
than  a  thousand  atheists.  Nothing  is  so  sweet  to  the  ears  of  the 
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assaulting  foe,  just  leading  the  forlorn-hope  against  the  citadel, 
as  the  news  that  trusted  friends  are  battering  down  the  walls 
from  the  inside.  This  gives  him  fresh  courage. 

The  most  humiliating  condition  of  our  present  day  conflict 
is,  that  our  most  efficient  opponents  are  professing  Christians. 
In  the  very  act  of  throwing  up  their  hands  in  token  of  surrender 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Bible,  they  protest :  “We  are  its  friends !” 
The  most  telling  weapons  against  Christ  and  his  Church  are 
forged  upon  her  own  anvils.  Many  theological  seminaries  are 
fertile  schools  of  infidelity  and  many  pulpits  give  forth  an  un¬ 
certain  sound. 

The  first  man  who  ever  caused  doubt  concerning  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  the  mind  of  your  speaker  was  Rev.  John  William  Cole¬ 
man,  a  Christian  Bishop.  The  weak  dialectic  of  atheism  and 
the  frivolous  carpings  of  hair-brained  sceptics  made  little  im¬ 
pression,  but  when  a  minister  of  the  gospel  attacked  his  own 
text-book  it  was  enough  to  make  a  young  student  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  This  is  the  pathos  of  the  whole  matter.  Christianity 
is  a  divided  army,  not  only  among  its  denominational  masses, 
but  also  among  many  of  its  thinkers,  its  grinding  scholars. 
There  is  treachery  at  headquarters.  Without  faith  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  will  be  of  no  effect.  It  was  with  their  creed  as 
their  only  weapon,  that  the  apostles  and  their  followers  dethroned 
the  Caesars  and  won  the  pagan  world  for  Christ;  now  a  dessi- 
c-ated  gospel  is  to  uncrown  the  Son  of  God  himself.  But  this  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  undermining  credence  in  the  genuine¬ 
ness  and  authority  of  the  Church’s  manual  of  doctrine,  life,  and 
worship. 

As  a  sample  of  the  practical  outcome  of  the  modem  school  let 
us  glance  at  the  notes  which  Prof.  Willett  writes  in  the  Homi¬ 
letic  Review  on  the  current  Sunday  School  lesson  (1911).  Just 
as  Henry  VIII  has  found  a  whitewashing  apologist  in  Froude, 
so  Jereboam,  the  son  of  Uebat,  has  found  one  in  this  Chicago 
professor.  Upon  the  prophetic  condemnation  of  the  golden 
calves  he  comments  thus:  “It  must  be  recalled,  however,  that 
the  standards  of  the  later  Deuteronomic  reformation  are  here  ap¬ 
plied,  rather  than  those  of  the  age.”  (p.  52.)  In  other  words  on 
the  mere  assertion  of  this  writer  we  are  to  believe  that  Solomon 
and  his  immediate  successors  did  not  have  the  Decalogue.  In 
his  opinion  Jeroboam  was  quite  a  saint,  who  did  not  in  any  man- 
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ner  intend  to  “displace  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel.”  The 
fact  that  the  pedagogic  princes  of  Jehosaphat  used  “the  books  of 
the  law  of  Jehovah”  does  not  in  the  least  disturb  this  son  of  the 
critics.  He  justifies  his  own  inconsistency,  which  the  mention 
of  this  book  exposes,  with  the  oracular  remark  that  it  “suggests 
the  confusion  of  this  mission  with  that  of  Josiali,  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  law-book  in  the  temple.” 

When  Elijah  and  Elisha,  crossed  the  Jordan  on  the  way  to  the 
former’s  translation,  the  waters  did  not  part  for  their  feet,  but 
“later  generations  loved  to  believe  it  was  not  in  the  accustomed 
manner,  but  on  dry  ground,  at  the  magic  touch  of  Elijah’s 
mantle.”  (p.  222).  This  echo-of-the-German-critics’  account  of 
Jonah’s  vovage  toward  Tarshish  reminds  one  of  Mark  Twain. 
He  relates :  “But  disasters  fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  compelled, 
by  events  which  are  only  minor  incidents  in  the  story,  to  return 
to  his  home.”  (p.  308).  It  is  thus  that  the  whale  also  swallows 
Willett,  so  that  in  its  dark  belly,  with  its  peristaltic  noises,  he 
can  neither  see  nor  hear  the  sign  of  which  Jesus  Christ  has 
spoken.  (Matt.  12:39,  40;  Lk.  11:29,  30.) 

The  account  which  Prof.  Willetts  gives  of  the  finding  of  the 
law  in  Josiah’s  time  (2  Chron.  34 :14  f)  is  as  follows.  He  thinks 
it  was  originated  by  the  loyal  priests  and  prophets  of  the  dark 
days  of  Manasses’  reign,  at  least  half  a  century  previous.  “These 
good  men,”  he  proceeds  to  say,  “the  defenders  of  the  ancient 
faith,  felt  the  need  of  a  new  and  more  drastic  expression  of  the 
law  forbidding  the  worship  at  any  place  except  Jerusalem.  They 
were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  if  Moses  were  alive,  he  would  en¬ 
force  just  such  a  law,  considering  the  evils  of  the  age.  They 
seem,  therefore,  to  have  drawn  up  a  new  body  of  law  in  the  name 
of  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  past,  whose  spirit  and  purposes  they 
now  interpreted  afresh  to  the  nation.  They  spoke  everywhere 
in  this  collection  of  laws  in  the  name  of  Moses,  and  they  organiz¬ 
ed  all  the  institutions  of  the  past  and  the  present  around  the 
one  great  principle  of  centralization  at  Jerusalem.  Then,  hav¬ 
ing  no  chance,  in  the  dark  days  of  heathenism  to  promulgate  the 
law,  they  laid  it  away  in  the  sanctuary  where  a  new  generation 
might  find  and  proclaim  it.”  (July  1911,  p.  56).  Such  in  the 
language  of  one  of  their  own  fawning  disciples  is  the  fraud 
theory  of  Deuteronomy  which,  in  spite  of  the  pious  falsehood 
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involved,  the  higher  critics  justify  on  the  ground  that  the  end 
sanctifies  the  deed. 

According  to  this  commentator,  all  the  miracles  in  the  lives 
of  the  Prophets  are  only  popular  legends  which  affection  and 
gratitude  have  woven  into  their  biographies.  But  he  insists 
that  the  moral  teaching  of  these  stories,  even  if  they  are  but 
pretended  history,  is  beautiful  and  precious !  Now  instruct  the 
children  of  this  generation  as  this  Chicago  professor  has  been  in¬ 
structing  us,  and  in  the  next  you  will  not  have  enough  men  and 
women  who  will  think  it  worth  while  to  study  Old  Testament 
lessons  at  all ! 

The  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  not  do  great 
injury  as  long  as  it  was  in  its  academic  stage  among  doctrinaires, 
but  when  it  became  vulgar  and  corrupted  the  minds  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  it  made  havoc  of  piety.  So  to-day  the  very  suspi¬ 
cion  that  there  is  doubt  among  our  scholars  is  weakening  faith 
in  certain  groups  of  men.  The  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
spreading  the  contagion.  There  is  an  epidemic  of  scepticism  in 
many  of  our  pews.  Once  more  the  tares  have  been  sown  anmng 
the  wheat  grains.  “An  enemy  hath  done  this.”  (Matt.  13:28). 
What  shall  the  harvest  yet  be? 

But  while  in  America  we  may  yet  have  to  reap  the  full  results 
of  this  liberalism,  in  Germany  the  worst  seems  to  be  over  and 
reaction  has  already  set  in.  Drews  during  his  public  lectures 
was  almost  mobbed  by  the  populace,  who  resented  the  insults 
which  he  heaped  upon  our  Saviour  and  the  gospel  writers.  A 
few  months  ago  one  of  the  propagandists  of  the  cult  confessed 
that  the  cause  of  liberalism,  as  judged  by  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  subscribers  to  its  periodicals  and  the  greater 
popularity  of  the  evangelical  pulpits,  is  doomed  to  failure. 
Courageous  scholars  are  coming  to  the  rescue.  The  greatest 
books  of  the  century  on  the  subject  is  that  of  the  erudite  Zahn. 
His  “Introduction  to  the  New  Testament”  undoubtedly  will 
mark  the  great  divide  between  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  destructive 
critical  school,  which  began  with  the  obscene  Astruc  in  1753. 

The  so-called  higher  criticism  rests  upon  false  permises  for 
which  human  nature  will  not  abidingly  stand — namely,  that  all 
Scriptural  problems  are  to  be  solved  by  the  criteria  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  moral  faculty,  reason  and  experience. 

According  to  these  four  principles  every  man  becomes  a  law 
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to  himself.  He  is  above  the  word  and  judges  it.  He  tries 
everything  in  the  alembic  of  his  religions  feelings  and  rejects 
everything  that  does  not  stand  that  test.  This  is  the  old  method 
of  mysticism,  which  having  always  failed  in  the  past  is  foreor¬ 
dained  to  failure  in  the  future. 

According  to  this  method,  men  do  not  hesitate  to  employ  the 
decalogue  or  the  mount  sermon  to  condemn  other  things  in  the 
Bible.  Prof.  Willetts  calls  Elisha’s  “death-dealing  curse  upon 
the  irreverent  youths  of  Bethel”  an  “immoral  incident.”  (Horn. 
Rev.  Mar.  1911,  p.  223).  But  if  the  human  conscience  is  to  be¬ 
come  the  guide  of  the  race,  we  will  suffer  great  confusion,  for  in 
some  places  and  times  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  others  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  and  in  still  others  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  shall  be  guide 
and  arbiter ! 

But  this  ignis  fatuus  has  misled  souls  long  enough  in  the 
quagmires  of  delusion.  It  is  the  blind  leading  the  blind  and 
both  falling  into  the  ditch. 

As  for  reason,  history  proves  that,  like  the  stars  of  the  dawn, 
its  light  grows  dim  as  the  sun  of  heaven  arises.  Greece  is  an 
example  of  the  fact  that  it  never  illuminated  a  culture,  religion, 
or  civilization,  which  did  not  decay.  We  might  as  well  expect 
the  glow-worm  to  turn  night  into  day  as  to  expect  the  world  to 
be  saved  by  rationalism.  Wherever  uninspired  reason  has  grop¬ 
ed,  wreck  and  ruin  have  followed  in  its  wake.  A  divine  revela¬ 
tion  alone  is  the  hope  of  man,  the  only  anchor  of  the  soul  on 
life’s  stormy  sea.  And  of  this  divine  anchor,  the  so-called  higher 
criticism  would  fain  rob  our  tempest  tossed  ship  and  let  it  drift 
pitilessly  toward  an  unknown  shore. 

York,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  GROUND  AND  NECESSITY  OF  THE  MISSIONARY 

ENTERPRISE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  PFEIFFER. 

In  our  quest  for  the  ground  and  necessity  of  the  missionary 
enterprise  we  are  carried  up  to  the  celestial  heights  of  the  love 
of  God  that  passeth  all  understanding.  The  love  of  God  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  through  Christ  Jesus  is 
both  the  vital  source  of  the  missionary  enterprise  and  its  abiding 
motive.  To  stop  short  of  this  ultimate  ground  in  our  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  subject  and  our  application  of  its  principles  in  the 
practical  work  is  to  limit  our  vision,  and  sooner  or  later  to 
cripple  effort. 

Much  is  said  nowadays  about  the  changed  viewpoint  of  our 
age  and  the  shifting  of  emphasis  from  things  that  are  heavenly 
and  eternal  to  the  things  that  are  earthly  and  temporal.  The 
age  upon  which  we  have  entered  is  intensely  practical  and  utili¬ 
tarian.  We  are  told  that  the  people  of  to-day  are  interested  in 
living  issues  and  social  problems  rather  than  in  the  deeper  veri¬ 
ties  of  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  speculative  theology.  Tan¬ 
gible  and  speedy  results  are  sought,  and  to  attain  them  appeal  is 
made  to  interests  and  motives  that  are  not  vitally  related  to  the 
deeper  spiritual  ground  of  our  salvation.  It  is  for  us  Lutherans, 
the  children  of  the  great  Reformation,  with  our  hereditary  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  Word  of  life,  to  discern  the  error  and  avoid  the 
danger  that  lurks  in  this  modernized  gospel  of  philanthropy  and 
altruism. 

Our  conception  of  the  character  and  scope  of  the  missionary 
enterprise  will  determine — will  mold,  and  may  modify,  our  view 
as  to  the  ground  and  necessity  of  the  enterprise.  If  in  our  con¬ 
viction  and  practice  the  missionary  enterprise  never  ceases,  in 
any  of  its  departments  and  phases,  to  be  the  application  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  those  who  must  perish  without  Him,  the 
realization  of  His  redemption  in  reclaimed  souls  and  regenerated 
communities  at  home  and  abroad,  we  shall  never  fail  to  find  its 
ultimate  ground  in  the  infinite  love  of  God  who  gave  His  Son  to 
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be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  and  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
Avorld,  and  from  that  ground  of  our  salvation  will  never  cease  to 
flow  the  necessity  and  the  urgency  of  constraining  love  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  is  lost.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  lured  away  from  this  Biblical  position,  and  to  be 
enchanted  by  the  modern  popular  and  (to  the  natural  mind)  ap¬ 
pealing  view  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  essentially  a  rule  of  civic 
righteousness,  justice,  and  brotherhood,  with  an  incidental  ad¬ 
mixture  of  religious  tenets  and  spiritual  aspirations,  our  view  of 
the  ground  and  necessity  of  the  humanitarian  enterprise  will  be¬ 
come  correspondingly  broad  and  shallow. 

I  trust  that  on  this  phase  of  our  subject  there  are  no  dissenting 
views  among  us.  And  yet,  in  view  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
popular  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  view  of  the  in¬ 
sidious  nature  of  its  appeals,  in  view  of  actual  conditions  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  both  in  our  foreign  and  in  our  inner  mis¬ 
sion  work,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  pause  in  our  present  discus¬ 
sion,  if  only  to  point  out  the  nugatoriness  of  this  claim  and  aim. 

I.  The  missionary  enterprise,  to  put  it  briefly  and  tersely , 
consists  not  in  social  transformation,  but  in  spiritual  regenera¬ 
tion  of  individuals  and  communities. 

The  aim  of  Christian  missions  is  clearly  expressed  in  the 
Great  Commission :  “Make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  bap¬ 
tizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  commanded  you.”  The  aim  is  evangelization,  the  Christianiza¬ 
tion  of  the  nations.  The  aim  is  salvation  from  sin  and  death — 
salvation  for  time  and  for  eternity.  The  kingdom  which  Christ 
established,  and  which  the  missionary  enterprise  is  to  extend  unto 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  is  essentially  a  spiritual  king¬ 
dom:  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  “Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you.”  In  these  words  Christ  has 
given  us  a  principle  of  His  kingdom  which  teaches  us  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  essential  and  the  incidental,  and,  in  our  mis¬ 
sion  work,  to  discern  the  proper  relation  betAveen  temporal  good 
and  the  eternal  riches. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  humanitarian  and  naturalistic 
Christianity  of  our  day  reveals  its  radical  and  fatal  departure 
from  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  from  apostolic  Christianity.  The 
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kingdom  of  God  is  represented  as  a  moral  and  religious  develop¬ 
ment  of  mankind,  and  naturally  the  humanitarian  element  pre¬ 
dominates  to  such  an  extent  as  to  practically  hide  from  view  the 
divine  factor  of  redemption  from  sin.  As  this  idea  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  as  being  largely  or  wholly  a  kingdom  of  this  world 
becomes  more  and  more  prevalent  in  society  and  in  the  literature 
of  the  day,  as  it  permeates  much  of  present  day  Christianity,  as 
it  is  gradually  making  its  influence  felt  in  some  circles  of  the 
missionary  propaganda,  are  w*e  going  to  yield  to  the  specious 
illusion,  in  our  church  work  at  home  and  in  our  mission  work 
abroad?  There  is  strong  temptation  to  yield.  There  is  some 
danger  of  our  yielding  in  practice,  if  not  in  doctrine  and  confes¬ 
sion. 

In  foreign  mission  work,  for  example,  are  we  going  to  allow 
education  in  secular  things  and  natural  sciences,  industrial  train¬ 
ing,  medical  ministrations,  and  the  like,  needful  and  helpful, 
beneficial  and  blessed  as  these  activities  are,  and  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  in  their  proper  place, — are  we  going  to  allow  them  in  any 
wise  to  dim  our  vision  or  paralyze  the  arm  of  our  spiritual  en¬ 
ergies  in  behalf  of  that  which  is  vital  in  the  missionary  enter¬ 
prise?  In  our  inner  mission  work,  which  necessarily  includes  a 
large  proportion  of  ministries  in  things  physical  and  temporal, 
where  the  relief  of  bodily  ills  and  the  removal  of  physical  and 
moral  wrongs  claim  so  much  attention,  where  the  betterment  of 
social  and  industrial  conditions  may  be  a  stepping  stone  to  evan¬ 
gelization,  are  we  going  to  allow  ourselves  to  lose  sight  of  the 
vital  and  fundamental  distinction  between  philanthropy  and 
Christianity,  between  social  transformation  and  spiritual  regen¬ 
eration?  and  of  the  transitoriness  of  the  former,  and  the  incom¬ 
parable,  eternal  value  of  the  latter  ? 

If  we  yield  to  this  popular  tendency  of  supplanting  the  old, 
victorious  Gospel  of  Christ  by  the  humanities  of  to-day,  and  in 
proportion  as  we  yield,  it  is  certain  that  our  grasp  of  and  our 
grip  upon  the  eternal  ground  and  necessity  of  the  missionary 
enterprise  will  gradually  weaken,  as  it  loses  divine  vitality  and 
potentiality  and  becomes  imbued  with  human  frailty  and  senti- 
mentalitv. 

V 

In  an  article  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  International  Review  of 
Missions,  Principal  Garvie,  expressing  his  regret  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  his  brethren  abroad  are  be- 
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ing  attracted  by  the  liberal  Christianity  of  the  destructive  critics, 
declares:  “I  do  not  believe  that  the  impoverished  gospel  which 
the  radical  criticism  leaves  us  is  adequate  for  any  length  of  time, 
amid  the  strain  and  stress  of  the  foreign  field,  so  much  more  severe 
than  at  home,  to  sustain  the  vitality  of  the  faith  or  the  vigor  of 
the  service  of  the  missionary.”  Are  we  not  justified  in  going 
further  and  declaring  that  such  an  impoverished  gospel  lacks  the 
power  of  sustaining  living  faith  and  of  fostering  missionary  life 
and  activity  in  our  home  churches  ?  “You  must  have  great  love 
for  humanity,”  said  a  gentleman  one  day  to  a  deaconess  whom 
he  met  on  his  visit  at  a  hospital  where  most  loathsome  diseases 
were  being  treated.  “Great  love  for  humanity,”  said  the  dea¬ 
coness,  looking  up  at  him;  “that  would  not  be  able  to  keep  us 
here  a  single  day.  It  is  the  love  of  Christ  that  constraineth  us.” 

II.  The  missionary  enterprise ,  as  planned  of  God ,  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Christ ,  and  promulgated  by  His  apostles,  is  grounded 
in  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  God's  only  begotten  Son , 
and  from  this  ground  flows  the  perpetual  necessity  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  whose  aim  and  mission  is  to  bring  the  blessings  of  that  re¬ 
demption  to  all  men  for  their  present  and  eternal  salvation. 

It  is  not  possible,  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  hour’s  discussion 
to  unfold  in  its  length  and  breadth  and  depth  the  Scriptural 
ground  of  missions,  or  to  elaborate  upon  the  distinction  that  may 
properly  be  made  between  ground  and  necessity.  Our  limited 
time  will  be  more  profitably  employed,  I  think,  if  we  confine  our 
attention  to  the  more  practical  phases  of  the  subject.  For  this 
purpose,  ground  and  necessity  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
equivalent,  and  our  task  may  resolve  itself  into  a  consideration 
of  the  question :  Why  must  we  Christians  carry  on  missions  ? 

What  is  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  the  missionary  enter¬ 
prise ?  In  reply  I  would  say: 

First,  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Church  is  necessary  on 
account  of  the  dire  need  of  mankind. 

Whether  we  can  understand  and  realize  the  depth  of  man’s 
natural  corruption  or  not,  we  accept  with  our  Lutheran  Confes¬ 
sions  and  implicitly  believe  God’s  declaration  on  the  subject  in 
His  Word  of  truth  which  shall  never  pass  away.  Sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all 
men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.  That  is  the  dreadful  fact,  the 
condition  of  dire  need  and  extremity,  declared  in  Scripture,  con- 
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firmed  by  human  experience,  exhibited  in  all  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  There  is  no  essential  difference  among  men  on 
this  score.  Whatever  differences  and  gradations  there  may  be 
in  the  manifestations  of  sin,  whether  refined  or  brutal,  the 
catastrophe  implied  in  the  words,  sin  and  death,  has  engulfed 
people  of  all  classes,  the  cultured  and  the  barbarous,  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant. 

To  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  this  fact  is  evident  enough  in 
the  nations  where  Christianity  has  been  the  dominant  religion 
for  centuries.  It  is  far  more  glaringly  evident  among  the  na¬ 
tions  and  tribes  that  for  centuries  and  ages  have  been  left  to 
grope  and  grovel  without  the  light  and  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
What  ancient  heathenism  had  become  in  the  time  of  Christ  is 
portrayed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  letter  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  And  the  time  character  of  naked,  unvarnished  heathen¬ 
ism  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  has  been  set  be¬ 
fore  us  in  graphic  reality  by  missionaries  who  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  all  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  heathen.  It 
is  not  from  the  men  and  women  who  have  seriously  faced  the 
problem  and  shunned  no  sacrifice  for  its  solution  that  we  hear 
glib  talk  about  the  happy  heathen  in  their  native  state  and  the 
suggestion  that  they  be  unmolested  by  efforts  to  Christianize 
them. 

Ho,  no.  As  during  the  ages  past,  so  now,  even  amid  the  en¬ 
lightenment  and  civilization  of  this  twentieth  century,  from 
India  and  Japan,  no  less  than  from  Central  Africa  and  the  still 
cannibal  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  from  the  slums  and  haunts 
of  iniquity  and  woe  in  our  populous  centers,  comes  the  cry,  ut¬ 
tered,  and  more  often  unexpressed,  but  none  the  less  real  because 
mute  :  Come  over  and  help  us !  Come  to  our  rescue  ! 

The  varied  need,  so  all-prevailing,  so  deep-seated,  so  virulent, 
calls  not  for  alleviation  and  palliation  merely,  but  for  healing, 
for  salvation  from  sin,  for  peace  in  life  and  hope  in  death.  Where 
can  effectual  help  and  healing  be  found?  We  are  ready  to  reply : 
In  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  in  Him  alone  is  there  life  and  sal¬ 
vation.  But  before  taking  up  this  reply  we  must  briefly  con¬ 
sider  some  counter  claims.  In  view  of  these,  I  affirm : 

Secondly ,  the  missionary  enterprise,  established  and  directed 
by  Christ,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  is  necessary  on  account 
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of  the  inadequacy  and  utter  insufficiency  of  all  natural  religions, 
heathen  cults,  and  human  philosophies. 

By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
even  a  serious-minded  agnostic  would  claim  that  the  base  and 
debasing  religious  rites  and  superstitions  of  fetish  worshippers 
and  animists  have  proved  themselves  adequate  to  elevate  their 
devotees  morally  and  religiously,  or  to  bring  peace  to  their  souls. 
And  while  the  study  of  comparative  religions  may  have  discover¬ 
ed  evidences  of  development  here  and  there  from  lower  and  more 
primitive  to  higher  forms  of  natural  religion,  this  has  not  been 
to  any  appreciable  extent  the  result  of  the  investigations  and  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  missionaries  who  have  spent  their  lives  not  in 
evolving  theories,  but  in  meeting  actual  conditions.  Take,  for 
example,  the  lucid  and  scholarly  presentation  of  John  War  neck 
in  “The  Living  Christ  and  Dying  Heathenism,7’  the  outgrowth 
of  some  fifteen  years  of  missionary  labor  among  the  Battaks  of 
Sumatra.  Pursuing  his  observations  and  studies  not  on  the 
basis  of  religious  and  historical  presuppositions,  nor  in  conso¬ 
nance  with  the  dominant  hypothesis  of  evolution,  but  under  the 
stress  of  conditions  as  he  actually  found  them,  the  ‘‘brutal  facts” 
forced  upon  him  the  conviction,  that  “animistic  heathenism  is 
not  a  transition  stage  to  a  higher  religion.”  He  found  in  ani¬ 
mism  “only  incontestable  marks  of  degeneration.7'  The  fasci¬ 
nating  hypothesis  of  the  theorists,  he  says,  “contradicts  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  real  heathenism  which  every  one  gets,  from  familiarity 
with  it,  who  does  not  look  at  it  through  colored  spectacles.7'  And 
so  a  dispassionate  study  of  heathen  religions  generally  shows 
that  they  have  not  been  rising  to  higher  and  purer  conceptions 
of  God,  but  have  been  degenerating,  leaving  the  deepest  needs  of 
the  soul  unsatisfied,  as  religions  even  fostering  obscenity  and 
pollution,  as  does  Hinduism,  and  ministering  to  cruelty  and  lust, 
as  does  Islam. 

Even  the  beautiful  sentiments  which  men  have  discovered — 
which  Christian  missionaries  have  pointed  out  to  Brahmans  and 
other  native  scholars  who  were  ignorant  of  their  existence — in 
the  Vedas  and  other  “sacred  writings77  of  the  East,  have  left  no 
impress  for  good  upon  the  people  at  large.  The  best  that  is  in 
them  has  been  powerless  to  promote  purity,  progress,  and  peace. 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  Mohammedanism  have,  in  sheer  self- 
defense.  purloined  Christian  ideas  and  methods  in  hopes  of  main- 
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i  sailing  religious  forms  that  have  proved  to  be  effete  and  sterile. 
In  the  history  of  missions,  and  the  conflicts  of  Christianity  with 
Heathenism,  ancient  and  modem,  those  who  are  open  to  convic¬ 
tion  and  are  candid  enough  to  weigh  evidence  must  be  impressed 
with  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  ethnic  religions  to  effect  a  moral 
transformation,  not  to  speak  of  a  spiritual  regeneration,  of  the 
peoples  over  whom  they  have  held  sway.  From  this  point  of 
*iew  the  work  of  Confucius.  Gautama,  and  Mohammed,  together 
with  tiie  lesser  prophets  of  the  nations,  has  proved  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  failure. 

Thirdly,  we  put  forth  the  claim,  with  all  the  assurance  of  a 
triumphant  faith,  that  the  missionary  enterprise  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christianity,  and  because  it  alone  has 

«/  w  * 

die  divinely  appointed  means  of  bringing  salvation  to  the  na¬ 
tions. 

The  claim  that  Christianity  is  the  absolute  and  only  saving 
religion  may  seem  arrogant  and  audacious  to  those  who  hold 
jther  faiths  and  have  never  known  Christ  and  the  power  of  His 
resurrection.  So  it  appeared  to  the  gentlemen  of  Athens,  to 
Homan  emperors  and  governors,  and  to  heathen  philosophers  of 
old.  Bur  within  a  few  decades  it  had  permeated  society  with 
its  new  life,  was  preached  in  all  parts  of  the  Homan  empire,  and 
became  the  dominant  religion  of  the  world. 

We  Lutheran  Christians  accept  the  Bible  as  God's  infallible 

_ 

and  immutable  Word.  Lovaltv  to  Christ  and  fidelity  to  His 
Word  are  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  We 
prove  ourselves  true  children  of  the  Reformation  if  we  hold  that 
heritage  not  onlv  con:  ess  ion  ally,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth,  not  as 

badge  and  banner  merely,  but  as  a  real  possession  and  in  prac¬ 
tice.  It  has  a  very  'direct  bearing  upon  mission  work. 

Wuh  St.  Paul,  we  are  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth.  We  have  unwavering  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  to  save  even  unto  the  uttermost.  We  believe  that  there 
is  no  salvation  apart  from  Christ  and  His  atonement  for  sin.  for 
there  is  none  other  name  ’under  heaven  given  among  men  where¬ 
by  we  must  be  saved.  If  these  truths  have  taken  profound  hold 
upon  us.  how  can  we  be  indifferent  toward  the  work  of  missions, 
the  work  of  evangelization  and  mercv  at  our  own  doors  and  in 
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our  immediate  communities,  and  the  same  work  among  the  un¬ 
evangelized  in  distant  parts? 

I  like  that  word  “necessity’  in  this  connection.  It  empha¬ 
sizes  the  urgency  of  the  call,  the  imperative  duty  devolving  upon 
the  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  upon  every  individual 
believer.  And,  what  is  more,  it  reminds  us  of  the  dynamic-  power 
of  our  faith,  the  spontaneous,  irrepressible  impulse  to  hasten  to 
the  rescue  of  mankind  with  the  only  adequate  and  successful 
remedy  for  its  deepest  ills  and  woes. 

It  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  note  that  Christ  our  Lord  and 
the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  realized  that  necessity,  verified 
it  in  their  own  lives,  and  recorded  it  for  our  learning  and  en¬ 
couragement.  “My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me, 
and  to  finish  His  work,”  we  hear  our  Savior  say.  And  again : 
“/  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day ;  the 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.”  (John  4,  3d;  9,  4.)  As 
for  his  personal  ministry  St.  Paul  disclaims  any  glory  or  praise, 
saying:  “For  necessity  is  laid  upon  me;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I 
preach  not  the  Gospel.”  And  again  he  says :  “The  love  of  Christ 
constrain eth  us.”  (I  Cor.  9,  16  ;  II  Cor.  5,  Id.) 

What  our  confessions  have  to  say  about  the  necessity  or  volun¬ 
tariness  of  good  works  is  instructive  and  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
our  subject.  You  know  that  long  and  bitter  controversies  re¬ 
volved  about  this  topic.  The  Formula  of  Concord  explains  at 
length  the  sense  in  which,  according  to  the  Gospel,  good  works 
are  necessary,  and  refers  to  the  frequent  occurrence,  in  the 
Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Apology,  of  such  expressions  as 
these:  “'Good  works  are  necessary;”  they  “should  necessarily  fol¬ 
low  faith  and  reconciliation ;”  etc.  The  sixth  article  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  teaches  that  “this  faith  (as  defined  in  the 
preceding  articles)  is  bound  to  bring  forth  good  fruits,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  do  good  works  commanded  by  God.”  I  refer 
to  these  statements  because  of  the  suggestive  thoughts  conveved 
in  the  terms  that  are  used.  Good  works  are  not  voluntary  in  the 
sense  of  being  optional.  They  are  spontaneous,  and  yet  neces¬ 
sary.  There  is  a  deb  ere  and  o  ported,  a  soil  and  m  uss,  about 
them.  But  it  is  living  faith  in  Christ  that  is  bound  to  bring 
forth  good  fruits — bonos  fructus  par  ere.  They  are  not,  then, 
fruits  hung  on  a  tree  in  order  to  adorn  it,  but  living  fruits  that 
are  brought  forth,  begotten  from  within.  Faith  pushes  its  own 
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life  out  into  works  that  are  in  conformity  with  God’s  will.  There 
is  no  physical  compulsion,  no  law  from  without,  driving  to  the 
performance  of  the  needful  tasks,  but  there  is  impulse,  pulsat¬ 
ing  life,  necessity  from  within. 

If  we  conceive  of  the  necessity  of  the  missionary  enterprise  in 
this  truly  evangelical  sense,  and  if,  having  living  faith  and  trust 
in  our  divine  Redeemer,  we  will  nourish  and  foster,  feed  and  re¬ 
fresh,  exercise  and  strengthen  that  faith,  we  will  certainly  not  be 
wanting  among  those  who  are  workers  together  with  God  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  world. 

III.  In  conclusion ,  permit  me  to  express  three  thoughts  that 
I  find  implied  in  this  conviction  with  respect  to  the  ground  and 
necessity  of  the  missionary  enterprise. 

First,  we  must  hold  fast  and  be  willing  to  contend  for  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  the  purity  of  the  Gospel.  Upon  this  depends  the 
issue — the  success  of  our  missionary  efforts  and  the  permanence 
of  the  fruits.  An  impoverished,  vitiated  gospel  will  fail  to  sus¬ 
tain  our  personal  faith  and  will  sooner  or  later  reduce  the  vigor 
of  our  missionarv  efforts. 

Moreover,  we  must  expand  and  intensify  our  missionary  un¬ 
dertakings  at  home  and  abroad.  Not  because  we  have  the  mis¬ 
sionary  command  of  our  Lord  as  an  order  to  advance,  but  be¬ 
cause  that  command  is  itself  a  fruit  of  Christ’s  redemption  and 
shows  us  in  what  way  our  faith  should  bear  good  fruits.  Let 
every  synod  forge  ahead  and  be  up  and  doing,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  carnal  rivalry,  but  in  healthful  and  hearty  emulation  of  that 
which  is  best  and  that  which  will  abide ;  not  for  synodical  glory 
and  pride,  which  is  a  vain  and  fleeting  thing,  but  to  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  world’s  evangelization  in  our  several  communities, 
throughout  our  land,  and  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


“The  restless  millions  wait 
The  light  whose  dawning 
Maketh  all  things  new : 

Christ  also  waits. 

But  men  are  slow  and  late. 
Have  we  done  what  we  could? 
Have  I?  Have  you? 
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Finally,  as  Lutheran  synods  we  must  value  our  common  heri¬ 
tage  and  labor  in  love  to  overcome  the  things  that  divide  us,  in 
order  that  we  may  the  more  effectually  propagate  the  Gospel  of 
the  kingdom  and  extend  that  kingdom  among  men.  To  this  end 
may  the  Lord  grant  His  grace  and  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  unto  us  all  that  we  may  learn  ever  better  to  understand 
His  will,  expound  His  Word  in  all  its  fulness,  and  faithfully 
apply  it  in  our  practice  and  life  to  the  glory  of  His  blessed  name. 

Columbus ,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  LUTHERANISM  IN  OHIO. 

BY  PROFESSOR  B.  F.  PRINCE,  PH.D. 

Bv  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  made  with  the  Iroquois  Indi¬ 
ans  in  1768,  a  large  tract  of  land  was  opened  to  settlement  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  other  regions,  reaching  as  far  south 
as  Eastern  Tennessee.  The  lands  in  Western  Pennsylvania  were 
opened  to  purchase  in  1769.  They  were  much  sought  for  by 
residents  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and  by  adventurers 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia.  There  were  also  Germans  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  Fatherland  who  came  into  these  regions  desirous 
of  making  a  home  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

These  settlements  were  a  back-ground  for  the  pioneers  who 
came  later  into  the  territory  which  afterwards  became  the  State 
of  Ohio.  Though  a  few  settlements  had  been  made  west  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  by  1790,  but  little  was  done  toward 
building  up  the  country  until  after  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in 
1795.  The  Indians  of  the  North-West  were  very  jealous  for 
their  country  west  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  aimed  at  the  exclusion 
of  the  whites  from  that  region.  The  splendid  victory  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Wayne  at  the  battle  of  the  Fallen  Timbers  dissipated  their 
hopes  and  led  them  to  cede  more  than  one-half  of  the  present 
State  of  Ohio  to  immediate  settlement.  People  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  North  Carolina  came  and  occupied  great  stretches  of  land, 
subdued  the  forests  and  made  homes  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity. 

Some  of  the  first  Lutheran  preachers  in  the  State  of  Ohio  be¬ 
gan  their  work  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  In  1787  Johannes 
Stanch,  later  changed  to  Stough,  crossed  the  mountains  from 
Maryland  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Virginia  Glades 
situated  in  South-western  Penns)dvania.  He  came  as  a  teacher 
and  a  layman.  In  common  with  other  teachers  who  served  in 
German  settlements,  he  conducted  religious  services  on  Sunday 
afternoons  at  which  he  read  a  German  prayer,  and  a  German 
sermon.  Because  of  this  he  was  called  by  the  people  a  preacher, 
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and  was  pressed  to  do  a  preacher’s  work.  They  argued  if  he 
could  read  sermons  he  could  also  read  marriage  ceremonies.  In 
emergency  he  did  so  without  authority  from  Church  or  State. 
Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  from  the  civil  court  the  right  to  per¬ 
form  marriage  ceremonies.  After  teaching  for  four  years,  Mr. 
Stauch  in  1791  began  the  work  of  minister  and  pastor,  though 
without  license.  In  1793  he  presented  himself  before  the  Min- 

isterium  of  Pennsylvania  and  after  due  examination  was  enrolled 

«/ 

as  a  licentiate  of  that  body.  Though  he  appeared  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Ministerium  he  was  not  ordained  until  1804.  Mr. 
Stauch  was  no  doubt  among  the  very  first  Lutheran  ministers 
who  served  west  of  the  mountains.  He  studied  theology  in  his 
own  cabin,  and  long  before  his  death,  was  recognized  as  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  strong  preacher  of  the  Word.  He  became  a  valuable 
pioneer  missionary  and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  churches  in 
Ohio.  He  was  the  type  of  many  useful  men  who  became  pastors 
in  the  Ohio  field,  men  of  limited  education  but  of  sterling  quali¬ 
ties  of  mind  and  heart. 

There  were  many  adventurers  and  irresponsible  preachers  who 
visited  and  more  or  less  disturbed  the  early  churches  of  the 
West.  They  were  without  s}modical  connection,  some  of  ihem 
capable,  a  few  of  them  pious,  but  most  of  them  merely  seeking 
a  place  for  the  funds  received  and  the  advantages  that  might 
come  from  their  position  as  preachers. 

On  such  preachers  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  kept  a 
watchful  eye.  These  adventurers  were  generally  anxious  to  be¬ 
come  members  but  could  be  admitted  only  after  much  scrutiny  by 
that  body.  There  were  some  splendid  men  among  the  first 
preachers  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Pevs.  Lutze,  Stauch,  John 
M.  Steck,  G.  A.  Rei chard  and  Jonas  Mechling,  who  were  pious 
and  devoted  servants  and  laid  well  the  foundations  for  Lutheran¬ 
ism  in  the  regions  where  they  ministered  to  the  people.  All 
these  men  gave  force  and  character  to  the  work  in  Ohio  because 
of  their  connection  for  a  long  time  with  the  same  synod,  and 
their  close  relationship  to  the  Ohio  preachers  in  yearly  confer¬ 
ences  after  1812. 

The  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Synod  of  North 
Carolina  were  not  indifferent  to  the  wants  of  the  West.  They 
heard  the  appeals  for  aid  and  sent  them  traveling  preachers, 
though  they  gave  but  a  pittance  for  their  support.  Their  treas- 
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uries  were  not  full.  They  would  have  done  more  if  their  synodi¬ 
cal  funds  had  permitted.  Some  years  they  sent  out  a  number 
of  traveling  preachers,  in  others,  because  of  a  shortage  of  money, 
they  reduced  the  number  to  one.  Then  there  was  also  a  lack  of 
young  men  who  were  willing  to  enter  the  work  or  whose  educa¬ 
tion  was  of  the  character  needed  for  the  times.  The  older  and 
better  educated  found  ample  opportunities  for  exercising  the 
ministerial  office  east  of  the  mountains.  The  Ministerium  had 
in  its  numbers  persons  who  were  educated  in  Germany  and  knew 
what  a  theological  education  meant,  and  who  insisted  in  holding 
the  educational  standard  so  high  that  few  persons  cared,  in  the 
absence  of  a  suitable  school  to  enter  the  ministry.  It  was  not  then 
in  the  power  of  the  Ministerium  to  furnish  all  the  men  called  for 
from  Ohio.  Had  it  been  able  to  do  so,  the  history  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Churches  within  the  State  would  be  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ministerium  in  1804  three  propositions 
were  presented  to  that  body  from  the  special  conference  of  the 
Lancaster  district  that  looked  toward  progress  in  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

1.  Concerning  an  institution  for  the  education  of  young 
preachers. 

2.  Concerning  a  synodical  treasury. 

3.  Concerning  traveling  preachers. 

These  propositions  were  adopted  by  the  Ministerium,  though 
in  lieu  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry  four  pastors  were  designated  as  teachers  for  all  candi¬ 
dates  who  sought  to  enter  the  holy  office.  At  this  meeting  a 
petition  was  received  from  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  asking 
that  Mr.  George  Simon  be  admitted  to  the  ministry.  A  license 
was  granted  him  as  a  candidate,  and  he  was  directed  to  minister 
in  the  congregations  that  might  ask  for  his  services,  but  was  also 
admonished  that  the  Ministerium  desires  that  he  receive  further 
instruction.  Mr.  Simon  was  undoubtedly  the  first  recognized 
Lutheran  minister  to  serve  congregations  in  Ohio,  at  least  the 
first  of  whom  record  can  be  found  on  a  synodical  roll.  His  field 
was  in  Columbiana  county,  and  here  were,  perhaps,  the  first  Lu¬ 
theran  congregations  in  our  State,  though  not  yet  fully  organ¬ 
ized. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ministerium  in  1805  there  is  this  entry 
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in  the  records:  “Mr.  Jacob  Goering  reported  the  death  of  the  be¬ 
loved  candidate,  Mr.  George  Simon,  from  Ohio.”  No  further  note 
or  tradition  is  extant  of  his  brief  work,  though  it  is  believed  that 
he  was  a  good  man  and  gave  promise  of  a  useful  life  in  the 
Lord’s  cause  among  the  people. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ministerium  in  1805,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  traveling  preacher  be  named  for  the  district  called  New 
Pennsylvania  (in  the  State  of  Ohio)  whose  territory  stretched 
from  New  Madrid  to  Lake  Erie.  To  this  field  Rev.  William 
Forster  was  appointed.  His  full  name  was  likely  William 
George  Forster.  In  the  records  of  the  Ministerium  he  is  known 
as  William  but  in  Ohio  as  George  Forster.  Rev.  Forster’s  name 
first  appeared  on  the  roll  of  the  Ministerium  in  1798.  At  that 
time  several  congregations  in  Shenandoah  count}-,  Virginia, 
which  he  was  serving,  ask  that  he  be  made  a  member  of  the  Min¬ 
isterium.  and  thereafter  serve  them  as  an  accredited  minister. 

j 

Their  request  was  granted  and  he  remained  there  until  1806. 
In  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  Ministerium  he  made  a  visit  to 
Ohio  in  1805  which  he  reported  at  the  meeting  in  1806.  After 
his  permanent  arrival  his  field  was  in  Fairfield  county,  which  at 
that  time  embraced  also  parts  of  Perry  and  other  counties. 
Through  this  part  of  the  State  ran  Zane’s  tract.  The  land  ad¬ 
jacent  to  this  tract  was  rapidly  taken  up  with  permanent  set¬ 
tlements,  because  it  afforded  the  best  route  of  travel  into  the 
new  State.  Hence  Fairfield.  Perrv  and  other  nearbv  counties 

y 

early  received  a  large  influx  of  Pennsylvanians,  Marylanders  and 
Virginians,  who  were  of  German  descent  and  thus  made  the  re¬ 
gion  an  important  one  for  the  first  Lutheran  preachers.  Here 
in  what  is  now  Perrv  countv,  was  formed  one  of  the  first  Lu- 
theran  congregations  in  the  State.  It  was  at  New  Reading  in 
1805,  and  was  the  first  religious  organization  in  the  county.  It 
is  still  in  existence.  In  1806  Zion’s  congregation  was  formed. 
The  Church  building  was  in  joint  use  by  the  Lutherans  and  Re¬ 
formed.  Rev.  Forster  organized  the  Church  at  Somerset  in 
1812.  This  congregation  became  quite  a  factor  in  the  Lutheran 
history  of  Ohio.  The  first  building  was  erected  of  hewed  logs, 
had  a  gallery,  and  a  pipe  organ  built  by  one  of  its  members. 
Here  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  now  Joint  Synod,  was  formed  in  1818, 
and  to  this  place  in  1846  it  was  voted  to  transfer  the  Lutheran 
Seminary  from  Columbus,  a  purpose  never  carried  out.  There 
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are  now  seven  Lutheran  churches  in  the  county,  all  under  the 
control  of  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio. 

Rev.  Forster  continued  his  work  until  1815,  at  which  time  he 
died.  He  lies  buried  at  Zion’s  Church,  which  he  organized,  in 
1806.  He  planted  well  as  the  congregations  of  his  ministry 
still  show.  In  1811  he  located  at  Lancaster,  0.,  where  he  was 
pastor  for  a  time. 

There  were  times  in  the  history  of  these  early  preachers  when 
things  did  not  move  smoothly  with  the  various  pastors.  In  1813 
Rev.  Forster  complains  to  the  Ministerium  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Leist.  The  complaint  was  referred  to  a  special  con¬ 
ference  which  decided  that  it  was  best  for  Mr.  Forster  to  give  up 
one  of  his  congregations  named  Ziegler’s,  in  Fairfield  county, 
and  for  Mr.  Leist  to  take  the  same. 

Mr.  Forster  was  somewhat  disposed  to  do  things  in  an  unusual 
way.  The  congregations  in  Belmont,  Jefferson,  Guernsey,  and 
Washington  counties,  wishing  that  Mr.  Anthony  Geyer  might 
serve  them,  Rev.  Forster  granted  him  a  license.  When  this  ac¬ 
tion  was  reported  to  the  Ministerium  it  met  its  disapproval  and 
it  resolved  “that  Rev.  Loehman  earnestly  reprimand  Mr.  Forster 
in  the  name  of  the  Ministerium,  for  assuming  the  right  to  grant 
Mr.  Geyer  a  license.’’ 

Rev.  John  Stanch  was  the  second  traveling  preacher  sent  to 
Ohio  by  the  Ministerium.  We  have  already  noticed  his  coming 
to  Western  Pennsvlvania  in  1787,  and  his  entrance  into  the 
ministry.  He  continued  to  labor  there  for  nearly  twenty  years 
and  met  with  much  success  in  his  work.  But  he  was  transferred 
to  another  field.  In  1806  the  Ministerium  passed  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  “That  Rev.  Johannes  Stauch  shall  be  paid  for  his  labors 
outside  the  congregations  he  has  accepted  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
just  as  other  traveling  preachers.”  Mr.  Stauc-h’s  advent  into 
Ohio  was  evidently  made  in  1806,  though  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Ministerium  he  is  still  noted  as  front  Fayette 
county,  Pennsylvania.  He  made  a  report  of  the  work  done  by 
him  at  the  meeting  in  1807.  He  showed  that  he  had  traveled 
1300  miles,  preached  67  times,  baptized  212  children,  and  that 
he  had  spent  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  in  the  work.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year  the  low  state  of  the  funds  prevented  sending 
out  more  than  one  traveling  preacher,  and  that  one  for  three 
months  only.  Mr.  Stauch  was  chosen  for  this  service.  The 
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other  nine  months  were  spent  in  his  charge  in  Ohio.  In  the 
minutes  of  the  Ministerium  of  1808  Mr.  Staueh  is  located  at 
Lisbon,  in  Columbiana  county.  This  place  was  the  center  of  all 
his  future  labors.  In  1808  he  reports  356  communicants,  and 
in  1809  fourteen  congregations  in  Columbiana,  Jefferson  and 
Trumbull  counties,  and  five  vacant  congregations,  with  a  com¬ 
municant  membership  of  505,  and  three  schools.  In  1812  he 
reports  eight  schools,  and  Forster  reports  four  schools.  From 
reports  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  Ministerium,  the  early 
Lutheran  preachers  in  Ohio  were  very  attentive  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  young.  And  so  wherever  possible  they  established 
schools  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  congregations.  The 
free  public  school  system  in  the  State  was  not  in  full  operation 
until  a  much  later  period,  hence  for  this  and  other  reasons 
Church  schools  were  maintained.  The  pastors  could  not  give 
them  much  personal  service,  for  their  numerous  and  widely  scat¬ 
tered  congregations  consumed  all  their  time  and  energy.  These 
schools  were  conducted  by  laymen  who  knew  some  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  education. 

Another  person  who  had  much  to  do  with  planting  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  in  Ohio  was  Kev.  Andrew  Simon,  a  brother  of 
Eev.  George  Simon  whose  early  death  has  been  noticed  elsewhere. 
In  1808  Mr.  Simon  who  had  been  studying  for  a  year  past  was 
granted  $30.00  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  theological  studies. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  following  question  came  before  the 
Ministerium:  “Whether  it  might  be  more  useful  and  advantage¬ 
ous  that  a  young  man  be  specially  educated  and  set  apart  for  the 
work  of  a  traveling  preacher,  or  whether  another  preacher  be 
sent  out  for  this  work,  as  is  customary.”  This  subject  seemed 
so  weighty  that  further  time  was  taken  for  deliberation.  After 
an  examination  of  Mr.  Simon  as  to  his  preparation  for  the  work, 
the  Ministerium  granted  him  a  license  and  made  him  a  traveling 
“preacher  to  the  small  towns  and  northern  parts  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  to  the  State  of  Ohio.”  At  the  same  time  there  was 
passed  a  restriction  that  no  traveling  preacher  should  encroach 
on  the  territory  of  a  settled  pastor. 

Mr.  Simon  was  the  first  traveling  preacher  who  had  not  first 
been  a  pastor.  The  general  opinion  prevailed  that  one  could 
not  properly  do  such  work  'without  training  in  the  pastoral  re¬ 
lation,  and  the  practice  had  hitherto  been  to  send  only  such  out 
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on  missionary  tours.  The  experiment  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Simon 
was  quite  favorable  and  was  afterwards  repeated  with  other  men. 
Rev.  Stauch  made  a  request  at  the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Simon 
was  licensed  that  the  latter  be  sent  to  Jefferson  and  Trumbull 
counties  in  Ohio.  This  request  was  made  because  the  field  had 
become  too  large  for  one  man  to  serve  properly.  Mr.  Simon 
evidently  spent  the  year  in  the  above  mentioned  counties.  The 
people  under  his  care  sent  their  thanks  to  the  Ministerium  at  its 
meeting  in  1809,  and  asked  that  Rev.  Simon  be  made  their  per¬ 
manent  pastor  which  it  pleased  the  Synod  to  do. 

Sometimes  these  pioneer  pastors  met  face  to  face  some  prob¬ 
lems  hard  to  solve,  especially  when  there  was  danger  of  offend¬ 
ing  the  sense  of  propriety  on  the  part  of  the  Ministerium.  Rev. 
Simon  was  troubled  with  one  concerning  which  he  asked  the 
opinion  of  the  Ministerium  in  1811.  There  being  few  preachers 
of  any  denomination  in  the  new  State,  the  people  whose  love  for 
the  ordinances  of  the  Church  was  strong,  being  anxious  to  enjoy 
sacramental  privileges,  often  sought  them  at  the  hands  of  min¬ 
isters  of  other  denominations.  Mr.  Simon  by  letter  raised  the 
question  whether  he  was  permitted  to  give  communion  to  the 
Reformed  people.  The  answer  from  the  Ministerium  was  “that 
in  case  of  necessity  it  might  be  given  to  any  Protestant  in  good 
standing,  if  he  cannot  have  the  services  of  his  own  pastor/’ 

Rev.  Simon  was  perhaps  inclined  to  occasional  departures  from 
strict  Lutheran  usage.  In  1813  three  congregations  in  Ohio 
whom  he  was  serving  complain  that  Rev.  Simon  does  not  abide 
by  the  Old  Lutheran  form  of  doctrine,  thus  showing  that  the 
laity  of  these  times  were  often  more  churc-hly  than  the  preachers. 
The  Ministerium  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  after  due  deliber¬ 
ation  directed  Pastor  Loehman  to  inform  Mr.  Simon  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  and  “admonish  him  not  only  to  conduct  himself  more 
circumspectly  but  also  to  abide  by  the  pure  old  form  of  doctrine 
and  to  make  no  innovations,  or  there  would  be  hesitation  about 
renewing  his  license.”  Mr.  Simon  was  a  pastor  in  Montgomery 
county  in  1818. 

Between  1805  and  1818  many  calls  were  made  to  the  Minis¬ 
terium  for  traveling  preachers  and  pastors  for  the  work  in  Ohio, 
all  of  which  received  attention  and  were  granted  as  far  as  it  was 
possible.  Besides  Forster,  Stauch  and  Simon,  there  were  Tiede- 
man,  Dill,  Liest,  Henkle  and  others  engaged  in  missionary  work 
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in  the  State.  Paul  Henkle  was  especially  active  and  where  once 
known,  always  sought  for.  He  did  not  live  in  Ohio,  but  had  his 
residence  for  a  number  of  years  at  Point  Pleasant,  Virginia.  He 
made  many  visits  as  a  traveling  preacher  mostly  on  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  but  at  times  in  the  employ  of  the  Ministerium.  He 
began  hs  missionary  journeys  among  the  sparsely  settled  districts 
of  Western  Virginia.  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  a  little  later  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  His  visits  to  Ohio  were  mostly  made  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1808  and  1815.  Unless  under  the  employment 
of  the  Ministerium  he  lived  from  the  little  support  that  might 
be  given  him  from  the  scanty  means  of  the  people  whom  he 
visited.  In  his  little  two-wheeled  cart  he  made  his  journeys 
through  the  dense  forests  of  Ohio  searching  out  the  sparse  set¬ 
tlements,  here  and  there,  of  Lutheran  people  and  ministering  to 
them  greatly  to  their  comfort  and  satisfaction.  In  1812  the 
Ministerium  fixed  his  salary  at  $33.33  per  month  for  as  much 
time  as  he  might  spend  in  work.  Traces  and  traditions  of  his 
visits  and  labors  are  found  in  Southern  Ohio  as  far  west  as  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  also  in  Champaign  county.  During  his  visits  he 
preached  the  Word,  administered  the  sacraments,  instructed  and 
confirmed  the  young,  organized  new  congregations  and  encourag¬ 
ed  those  he  found  already  in  existence.  The  young  churches  in 
Montgomery  county  sought  his  services  begging  him  to  cast  his 
lot  with  them. 

Of  the  early  preachers  in  the  then  West,  Mr.  Henkel  was  the 
most  remarkable  and  conspicuous.  At  22  he  became  interested 
in  his  personal  salvation.  He  devoted  himself  at  once  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  but  believed  that  thorough  preparation 
should  be  made  for  it.  Under  the  tuition  of  Eev.  Kruck  of 
Frederickstown,  Maryland,  he  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  Latin,  Greek  and  other  branches.  In  theology  proper  he  made 
fair  attainments.  In  the  minutes  of  the  Ministerium  of  1783, 
at  which  time  Mr.  Henkel  was  twenty-nine,  it  states,  “A  certain 
Paul  Henkel  in  the  name  of  several  congregations  earnestly  asked 
for  license  to  preach  and  baptize  children.”  After  an  examina¬ 
tion  in  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  character  he  was  grant¬ 
ed  license,  which  was  accompanied  wth  a  number  of  monitory 
rules  for  his  future  guidance  of  which  the  first  one  was,  “To 
preach  the  Word  of  God  in  its  purity,  according  to  law  and  Gos¬ 
pel  as  it  is  explained  in  its  chief  points  in  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
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sion  and  the  other  symbolical  books.”  The  license  given  in  1783 
was  renewed  from  year  to  year  until  1792  when  he  received  ordi¬ 
nation.  In  his  early  ministry  he  favored  the  Altered  Augsburg 
Confession  and  was  somewhat  inclined  to  the  new  conditions 
that  began  to  influence  many  of  the  preachers  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  in  the  West.  In  1810  when  elected  to  continue  his  travel¬ 
ing  visits  to  Ohio  and  other  States,  Dr.  Helmuth  was  directed  to 
communicate  to  him  this  action,  “And  at  the  same  time  to  advise 
him  to  have  no  dealings  with  camp  meetings  if  he  should  find 
such  departures  from  our  evangelical  ways.”  This  was  a  period 
when  the  camp  meetings  of  Kentucky  were  creating  a  great  stir 
among  the  people  west  of  the  mountains.  Few,  whether  in  the 
ministry  or  among  the  laity,  escaped  the  influence  of  this  re¬ 
markable  movement. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  the  great  Confession  Eev.  Henkel 
changed  his  views  and  accepted  it  in  its  unaltered  form  and  had 
the  twenty-one  doctrinal  articles  published.  Commencing  with 
a  small  work  on  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  1809,  Mr.  Henkel  continued  his  publications,  including 
hymn-books  in  both  German  and  English  and  a  catechism  also  in 
both  languages.  He  died  in  1825. 

Perhaps  no  man  of  his  day  was  so  influential  as  he  among  the 
Lutherans  of  the  West.  He  was  a  model  in  character,  in  zeal, 
and  in  theological  views  to  all  who  met  him,  or  read  his  books, 
and  sang  his  collection  of  hymns.  He  not  only  led  five  of  his 
six  sons  into  the  ministry,  but  through  his  efforts  many  other 
young  men  were  induced  to  take  the  same  step.  He  molded  the 
character  of  future  preachers  and  gave  a  trend  to  early  Lutheran¬ 
ism  in  Ohio.  He  was  a  man  of  clear  convictions  and  a  strong 
teacher  as  well  as  preacher.  By  his  own  personal  labors  as  a 
pastor  and  missionary,  by  the  young  men  whom  he  trained  for 
the  sacred  calling,  by  his  catechisms  and  other  writings  he 
wielded  an  influence  in  many  of  the  Ohio  Lutheran  Churches 
not  only  in  his  own  day,  but  for  years  afterwards,  making  them 
conservative  and  close  adherents  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession. 

While  much  praise  is  due  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania 
for  its  interest  in  the  scattered  Lutherans  of  Ohio  we  must  not 
forget  the  interest  manifested  in  another  quarter.  The  Synod 
of  Korth  Carolina  was  formed  in  1803.  Eev.  Paul  Henkel  was 
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one  of  its  founders  and  one  of  its  strong  factors.  Many  Germans 
from  the  South  found  their  way  into  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indi¬ 
ana.  Their  appeals  came  back  to  the  Synod  for  preachers.  In 
1813  Rev.  Jacob  Scherer,  a  prominent  member  in  the  North 
Carolina  Synod  went  forth  as  a  traveling  missionary.  He  pass¬ 
ed  through  Tygart’s  Valiev,  Virginia,  looking  for  neglected 
Germans,  thence  to  Marietta,  Ohio;  from  thence  to  Lancaster 
and  Dayton,  baptizing  both  young  and  old  on  his  journey.  At 
Dayton  he  preached  twice  to  the  Germans  who,  he  says,  were 
mostly  from  North  Carolina  and  were  ready  to  build  a  Church. 
He  spent  some  time  in  the  country  adjacent  to  Dayton  preach¬ 
ing  to  large  congregations  and  baptizing  their  children.  He 
makes  this  comment  from  what  he  had  seen :  “The  spiritual  con¬ 
dition  of  Ohio  is  dark;  people  of  all  denominations  are  inter¬ 
mixed,  and,  although  they  have  many  preachers  among  them, 
there  appears  to  be  a  want  of  such  who  have  sound  doctrine  and 
are  of  good  repute/’  He  was  asked  by  the  people  about  Dayton 
to  become  their  pastor,  but  he  did  not  heed  their  request.  Later 
he  settled  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
many  churches  in  that  region. 

Numerous  requests  for  pastors  came  to  the  Ministerium  from 
all  parts  of  Ohio.  The  Miami  country,  the  region  about  Day- 
ton,  was  particularly  earnest  in  its  call  for  not  only  one  but  for 
several  pastors.  Germans  from  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  from 
North  Carolina  had  settled  in  the  Twin  Valley  and  vicinity  in 
considerable  numbers.  They  were  prospering  greatly  in  ma¬ 
terial  things  but  were  anxious  for  regular  religious  opportuni¬ 
ties.  In  1809,  though  without  a  pastor  the  Lutherans  joined 
with  the  Reformed  in  building  a  church  for  their  common  uses. 
With  this  advantage  they  had  to  wait  until  1815  before  a  perma¬ 
nent  pastor  could  be  secured.  Again  it  was  from  Stark  county, 
and  the  Scioto  region  that  the  demand  was  made,  all  showing 
that  the  people  had  not  forgotten  the  advantages  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  come  from  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church. 

As  a  result  of  these  earnest  calls  Mr.  Tiedeman,  Mr.  Rudisill, 
and  Mr.  Dill  were  sent  into  the  State  to  look  after  the  religious 
wants  of  the  people.  In  1813  the  Ministerium  expressed  itself 
as  highly  gratified  at  the  results  of  sending  traveling  preachers 
to  Ohio.  By  them  congregations  were  collected  and  organized. 
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some  of  which  became  quite  flourishing.  Already  six  to  eight 
pastors  were  located  and  had  found  plenty  of  work.  Nor  did 
all  the  early  ministers  come  from  the  East.  Besides  the  Simon 
brothers,  others  who  were  residents  of  Ohio  and  who  had  felt  the 
call  to  labor  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  were  recommended  and 
finally  admitted  into  the  gospel  ministry.  Mr.  John  Rinehart, 
who  afterwards  labored  in  Jefferson  county,  Mr.  Anthony  Weyer 
who  served  congregations  in  Belmont,  Jefferson,  Guernsey,  and 
Muskingdum  counties,  Mr.  Abram  Schneider,  and  Mr.  Weygandt 
were  among  those  received  into  the  Ministerium  of  1815,  who 
could  be  claimed  as  products  of  the  Church  in  the  West.  These 
young  men  were  brought  usually  to  the  notice  of  that  body  by 
petition  from  congregations  who  desired  their  services,  and  if 
they  could  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  they  were  sent  back 
with  the  injunction  to  be  diligent  in  study,  and  to  remain  in  the 
fields  to  which  they  were  severally  called  and  sent. 

An  important  movement  for  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Ohio 
occurred  in  1812.  LTp  to  this  time  it  was  necessary  for  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  State  having  s}rnodical  connection,  at  great  expense 
of  time  and  money,  to  make  a  long  and  tedious  journey  across 
the  mountains  to  meet  the  Ministerium  in  either  Pennsylvania 
or  Maryland.  When  there,  they  found  many  of  the  questions 
with  which  the  Ministerium  had  to  deal,  of  little  interest  to  the 
members  from  the  West.  To  avoid  this  long  and  expensive 
journey  and  to  apply  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  questions 
with  which  they  were  immediately  concerned,  the  brethren  of  the 
West  felt  that  they  should  have  a  meeting  of  their  own  in  which 
they  could  discuss  such  subjects.  Such  a  meeting  was  held  in 
AYashington,  Pennsylvania.  At  that  time  there  were  eleven 
ministers  west  of  the  mountains  who  were  members  of  the  Min¬ 
isterium.  This  meeting  was  held  in  the  charge  of  Rev.  Wey¬ 
gandt  on  the  17th  day  of  October  in  1812.  There  were  present 
Revs.  Stauch,  Forster,  Meyer,  Huet,  Reinhart,  Leist,  Weygandt, 
and  Heim.  Those  absent  are  mentioned  as  Revs.  Steck,  Simon, 
Butler,  and  Paul  Henkel.  Another  meeting  was  held  in  Fair- 
field  county,  Ohio,  in  1813,  and  one  in  Columbiana  county  in 
1814.  This  latter  conference  asks  the  Ministerium  for  three 
things : 

1.  Whether  the  special  conference  might  be  represented  at 
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the  meeting  of  the  Ministerium  by  one  preacher  and  one  dele¬ 
gate. 

2.  “Whether  the  Conference  may  examine  sermons  and  dia¬ 
ries  of  the  candidates  without  sending  the  same  to  the  Ministe¬ 
rinm  for  examination. 

3.  “Whether  they,  as  they  think  proper,  may  permit  their 
candidates  to  take  charge  of  congregations  and  likewise  change 
the  congregations  in  their  licenses/’ 

The  first  and  third  requests  were  granted.  To  the  second 
they  answered,  “That  the  representatives  for  each  time  from  the 
western  district  shall  bring  with  them  to  the  Ministerium  the 
sermons  and  diaries  of  the  candidates  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
amination.”  The  Ministerium  was  not  yet  willing  that  over¬ 
sight  in  the  training  of  ministers  should  pass  out  of  their  hands. 

In  1817  the  special  conference  of  Ohio  ask  that  they  might 
form  their  own  Ministerium.  This  petition  was  denied,  but  it 
was  answered  that  they  might  draw  up  a  plan  by  which  particu¬ 
lar  difficulties  might  be  removed.  Such  plan  was  presented,  and 
it  was  voted  by  the  Ministerium  that  the  ordained  ministers 
of  the  special  conference  in  Ohio,  or  a  majority  of  them,  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  license  applicants  as  candidates  or  catechists,  and  renew 
the  license  from  year  to  year,  but  that  each  candidate  and  cate¬ 
chist  shall  send  one  sermon  and  his  diary  to  the  Ministerium 
meeting  each  year.  The  examinations  were  no  light  and  easy 
thing.  The  members  of  the  Ministerium  stood  for  thorough 
indoctrination  of  all  preachers  admitted  into  their  body,  hence 
they  held  control  of  candidates  and  catechists  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

In  1818  the  western  brethren  resolved  to  do  what  had  been  de¬ 
nied  them  the  year  previous,  namely  to  form  a  synod  of  their 
own.  For  this  purpose  they  met  on  the  14th  day  of  September 
at  Somerset,  Perry  county,  Ohio,  and  founded  the  Ohio  Synod. 
There  were  present:  Eev.  John  M.  Steck,  Greensburg,  Pa.;  Pev. 
Johannes  Stauch,  Hew  Lisbon,  0.;  Eev.  Paul  Henkel,  Point 
Pleasant,  Ya. ;  Eev.  John  Casper  Dill,  Germantown,  0.;  Eev. 
Henry  Weygandt,  Washington  county,  Pa.  ;  Eev.  Jacob  Leist, 
Pickaway  county,  0.;  Eev.  Johannes  Eeinliart,  Jefferson  county, 
0.;  Eev.  Heinrich  Huet,  Somerset,  0.;  Eev.  M.  J.  Steck,  Lan¬ 
caster,  0.;  Eev.  Schneider,  Hew  Philadelphia,  0.;  Eev.  Wilhelm 
Myer,  Canton,  0.;  Eev.  Mohler,  Kittanning,  Pa.;  Eev.  Andrew 
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Simon,  Montgomery  county,  0.;  Rev.  S.  Man,  Montgomery 
county,  0.  Rev.  John  Stauch  was  chosen  President;  Rev.  Paul 
Henkel  was  chosen  Secretary;  and  Rev.  Wevgandt  was  chosen 
Treasurer.  The  reports  showed,  communicants,  2551 ;  schools, 
54 ;  and  preachers  14.  They  recognized  three  grades  in  the  office 
of  minister,  pastor,  candidate  or  licentiate,  and  catechist. 

The  new  synod  licensed  two  men,  Carl  Henkel  and  M.  Wach- 
ter. 

About  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  Synod  the 
special  conference  thought  it  important  to  set  forth  its  views 
that  its  Lutheranism  might  not  be  called  into  question.  There 
had  crept  in  among  the  churches  men  from  Germany,  some  of 
loose  theological  views  and  of  doubtful  morals.  They  had  as  yet 
no  synodical  connection  but  were  posing  as  Lutherans.  They 
were  going  about  disseminating  their  modified  doctrines  to  the 
hurt  of  the  churches.  To  meet  the  influence  of  these  false 
teachers,  a  statement  of  the  conference  on  baptism,  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  conversion  and  prayer  was  written  and  published  by  the 
secretary  of  the  synod,  Rev.  Paul  Henkel. 

The  Synod  was  urgently  requested  to  send  representatives  to 
the  meeting  of  the  first  General  Synod.  At  the  second  meeting 
of  that  body  in  1822  two  delegates  were  sent  ;  and  it  was  decided 
to  unite  with  it.  It  failed  to  send  delegates  to  the  several  suc¬ 
ceeding  meetings  of  that  body.  After  the  opening  of  the  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Gettysburg  it  refused  all  further  overtures  because  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  theology  taught  there  and  which  to  them 
seemed  to  be  dominant  in  the  General  Synod. 

There  were  some  problems  with  which  the  Ohio  Synod  had  to 
struggle  early  in  its  history.  The  first  was  the  language  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Pennsylvanians,  Marylanders,  and  Virginians  who 
were  transplanted  to  Ohio  soil  found  themselves  under  conditions 
which  made  the  use  of  the  English  language  a  necessity  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  By  1826  there  were  so  many 
churches  and  ministers  who  used  the  English  language  that  the 
Synod  was  compelled  to  have  its  minutes  printed  in  both  Ger¬ 
man  and  English.  In  1827  Revs.  Andrew  Henkel  and  M.  J. 
Steck  were  appointed  a  committee  to  translate  the  Catechism  into 
English ;  but  in  place  of  such  translation,  they  recommended  the 
one  in  use  by  the  General  Synod,  and  their  report  was  adopted. 
They  also  resolved  to  use  the  English  hymnbook  published  by  the 
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Pennsylvania  Ministerium.  By  1836  the  struggle  for  a  more 
extensive  use  of  the  English  language  had  become  quite  urgent. 
An  English  Synod  was  formed  by  the  Ohio  Svnod  that  year. 
This  new  body  was  to  hold  close  connection  with  the  German 
Synod,  send  a  delegate  to  its  meetings  annually,  transmit  a  copy 
of  its  proceedings  to  that  body,  aid  with  one-half  of  the  moneys 
contributed  to  its  synodical  treasury,  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Columbus,  and  recognize  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  faith  as 
the  unalterable  symbol  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Synod.  It  was 
later  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  English  professor  in  the 
Seminary.  Before  this  last  action  could  be  consummated  the 
permission  for  such  professor  was  repealed,  which  action  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  English  ministers  from  the  Synod  and  the 
formation  of  the  English  Synod  of  Ohio.  This  new  Synod  sent 
delegates  to  the  General  Synod  in  1843  and  commenced  proceed¬ 
ings  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  learning  which 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  Wittenberg  College  in  1845. 

The  second  problem  that  confronted  the  Synod  of  Ohio 
from  its  very  beginning  was  that  of  missionary  work  in  Ohio  and 
adjacent  States.  It  must  expect  less  from  other  Synods  now  in 
the  matter  of  assistance  and  in  a  measure  take  care  of  its  own 
held.  In  1820  it  licensed  and  appointed  as  a  traveling  preacher 
Rev.  Christian  Espich  wTho  soon  after  visited  Clark,  Champaign, 
Preble  and  other  counties  and  laid  the  foundation  for  numerous 
churches,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  served  by  Rev.  Henry 
Heinecke  whose  fame  as  a  preacher  and  pastor  is  surpassed  by 
none  in  the  Miami  Valley. 

About  1820  Rev.  D.  Schuh  visited  the  scattered  Germans  about 
Sandusky  and  founded  churches.  But  it  was  impossible  to  find 
enough  men  to  follow  up  the  places  opened  for  work,  hence 
Highland,  Guernsey,  Belmont  and  other  counties  were  almost 
entirely  lost  to  the  Lutherans.  In  Cincinnati  where  a  congrega¬ 
tion  wras  formed  as  early  as  1812,  the  guiding  hand  of  the  Ohio 
pastors  could  not  be  exerted,  hence  for  almost  fifty  years  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  German  churches  there  was  along  independent  lines 
and  they  were  of  little  force  in  building  up  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Ohio. 

The  third  problem  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio  was  the  securing  and 
preparing  men  for  the  ministry.  How  and  then  young  men  sig¬ 
nified  their  desire  to  enter  the  holy  calling  but  they  were  poor, 
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neither  was  there  a  school  in  which  they  might  prepare  them¬ 
selves.  In  1825  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  library  for  such 
young  men  but  the  project  failed  for  want  of  means.  It  was 
then  voted  to  take  up  collections  for  their  support,  and  that  these 
persons  should  be  divided  out  among  the  older  pastors  for  in¬ 
struction.  Pastor  Leist  of  Pickaway  county  took  some  students 
and  Pastor  Schuh  of  Sandusky  took  some,  but  in  two  or  three 
years  the  plan  came  to  an  end  for  lack  of  financial  support.  In 
1827  a  committee  was  appointed  to  find  a  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  After  two  years  of  consideration  the  committee  reported 
that  the  time  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  had  not  yet  come, 
as  the  means  were  not  at  hand  to  support  it.  But  in  1830  it 
was  resolved  to  wait  no  longer.  It  was  decided  to  establish  a 
school  under  the  title  Theological  School  of  the  Evangelical  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  of  Ohio,  to  be  located  for  the  present  at  Canton, 
Ohio.  Eev.  Wm.  Schmidt,  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Canton,  who 
had  been  licensed  in  1828,  offered  to  conduct  it  without  charge 
for  his  services  for  one  year.  An  assistant  was  to  be  given  him. 

Rev.  Schmidt  was  born  in  Germany,  educated  in  theology  at 
Halle  and  came  to  this  country  in  1826.  For  one  year  he  was 
editor  of  a  paper  in  Philadelphia.  He  then  came  to  Holmes 
county,  Ohio,  and  gathered  the  scattered  Lutherans  into  a 
Church  organization  near  Weinsburg  in  that  county.  He  was 
undoubtedly  the  best  educated  man  among  his  colleagues  and  so 
best  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the  new  school.  Rev.  Schmidt 
drew  up  an  elaborate  course  of  study  which  covered  a  period  of 
three  years.  It  included  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Logic, 
Psychology  and  Ethics  in  addition  to  other  more  practical 
branches.  The  Seminary  was  opened  in  October,  1830,  with 
two  students.  In  1832  it  was  removed  to  Columbus  where  it  has 
since  remained  although  changed  to  several  different  locations  in 
that  city.  By  the  establishment  of  this  school  it  was  hoped  that 
the  days  of  greater  prosperity  for  the  Lutherans  in  Ohio  were  at 
hand  but  the  failure  to  secure  unity  of  feeling  and  purpose  pre¬ 
vented  the  full  realization  of  such  hope. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
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AETICLE  XI. 

CUEEEXT  THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 

I.  JX  ENGLISH.  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SINGMASTER,  D.D. 

The  Xovember  number  of  Theologische  Z eitblatter  prints  an 
able  review  of  “The  Theology  of  the  Chnrch  and  its  Present 
Task”  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ihmels  of  Leipzig  University.  “The¬ 
ology  dooms  itself  to  barrenness,  unless  it  is  conscious  of  the 
duty  of  serving  the  present.  On  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  like 
the  salt  which  loses  it  savor  if  it  disconnects  itself  from  the  con¬ 
fession  of  the  Church.  It  is,  therefore,  of  prime  importance  that 
theology  should  find  a  synthesis  between  its  ecclesiastical  func¬ 
tion  and  its  modern  character.”  “First  of  all,  then,  churchli- 
ness  must  be  predicated  by  theology.”  “Theology  has  to  show 
its  ehurchly  character  by  its  conscious  harmony  with  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith  of  the  Church.”  “The  ehurchly  character  of  the¬ 
ology  is  preserved  only  when  it  does  not  shirk  the  duty  of  ex¬ 
amining  again  and  again  the  truth  of  the  Church  and  her  con¬ 
fession.  Just  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  theology  of  the 
Church  but  one  authority  dare  be  recognized  in  the  last  analysis 
— the  authority  of  the  divine  revelation  as  attested  by  Scripture.” 
“But  with  equal  firmness  the  other  requirement  allies  itself  with 
the  former  that  this  theology  must  be  throughout,  present  day 
theology.  The  men  of  the  Eeformation  had  the  courage  of  be¬ 
ing  unreservedly  men  of  their  time.”  “We  should  fail  to  be 
disciples  of  the  Master,  who  gave  the  Church,  not  for  a  definite 
time,  but  for  the  whole  period  of  her  development,  the  promise 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  lead  her  into  all  the  truth. 

What  else  could  He  purpose  to  teach  in  the  parable  of  the  pounds 
than  the  truth  that  the  possession  of  a  gift  is  synchronous  with 
its  use.  *  *  By  the  same  token,  the  heritage  left  us  by  the 

Eeformation  can,  in  the  realm  of  theological  labor,  remain  ours 
only  as  we  put  it  to  use  in  behalf  of  the  tasks  which  our  time  has 
for  scientific  effort.” 

The  present  tasks  of  theology  are  different  from  those  which 
existed  in  the  Eeformation  when  theology  was  recognized  as  the 
queen  of  sciences.  How  it  must  fight  for  recognition  as  a  sci- 
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ence.  Even  then  it  was  compelled  to  authenticate  its  scientific 
character,  but  the  process  involved  was  simple  enough.  Every 
science  laid  claim  to  an  independent  character  by  proving  that  it 
rested  upon  some  self-evident  principle.  “This  postulate  the¬ 
ology  appeared  to  meet  by  furnishing  the  proof  that  Scripture, 
which  was  accounted  as  its  ultimate  principle,  authenticated  itself 
as  divinely  authoritative  by  the  inner  testimony  of  the  Holy* 
Spirit,  or  by  its  immanent  self-verifying  power.”  But  the  very 
formulation  of  the  matter  implies  inevitable  complications.  “On 
the  very  threshold  of  the  argumentation  in  behalf  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  assurance  of  his  salvation,  there  arises  a  series  of  psycho¬ 
logical  and  intellectual  problems,  which  challenge  the  attention 
of  theology  so  effectually  that,  in  meeting  the  challenge,  it  finds 
itself  placed  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  scientific  conflict  of  the 
time.” 

“The  old  time  dogmatics,  in  basing  the  assurance  of  salvation 
upon  the  inner  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  paralleled  with  this  pro¬ 
cess  another,  namely,  the  finding  of  the  point  where  supernatural 
revelation  connects  with  the  natural  revelation,  or  intellectual 
cognition.  Not  in  the  sense,  indeed,  of  making  intellectual  cog¬ 
nition  the  arbiter  of  the  supernatural  revelation.  When  the 
later  dogmatics  would  turn  into  such  or  similar  grooves  it  ceased 
to  express  the  spirit  of  genuine  Lutheranism.  Notwithstanding, 
the  attempt  to  find  a  common  factor  for  the  knowledge  resulting 
from  revelation  and  that  resulting  from  reason  suggests  to  us  the 
possibility  of  welding  both  realms  into  a  unit.  That  means 
again  quite  a  number  of  most  serious  tasks  for  theology.  The 
inner  assurance  of  salvation,  gained  through  purely  religious 
channels,  must  demonstrate  its  right  by  the  faculty  of  being 
welded  into  a  unit  with  the  knowledge  of  truth  gained  through 
other  means.” 

Here  we  are  confronted  with  a  protest  against  Christianity 
raised  in  the  name  of  natural  science.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear  from  this  source.  More  serious 
are  the  protests  raised  in  the  name  of  historical  science.  “Chris¬ 
tianity  fronts  these  in  her  most  specific  sphere.  The  claim  to 
present  fellowship  with  God,  a  fellowship  historically  mediated, 
cannot  be  severed  from  Christianity.  Every  attack,  in  conse¬ 
quence  upon  the  historic  foundation  of  Christianity  is  a  direct 
attack  unpon  Christianity  itself.  Above  all  it  is  clear  that  Chris- 
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tianity  is  interested  in  an  adjustment  of  itself  to  the  science  of 
comparative  religion.  In  this  process  new  problems  and  tasks 
arise  for  theology  in  ever  increasing  number,  and  thus  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  non- Christian  religions  are  laid  under  contribution 
to  common  knowledge.” 

“But  with  that  we  have  entered  but  the  vestibule  of  theological 
problems  proper.”  Apologetics,  however,  are  not  the  main  func¬ 
tion  of  theology  to-day.  “Theology  can  have  no  other  function 
than  that  of  being  the  exponent  of  the  peculiar  knowledge  which 
revelation  proffers  to  faith.  *  *  Viewing  the  scope  of  the¬ 

ology  in  its  entirety,  the  conclusion  is  rather  unavoidable  that 
additional  constructive  work  waits  performance.” 

The  Reformation  gave  a  new  meaning  to  faith  as  trust  in  di¬ 
vine  grace.  Luther  took  his  stand  on  the  old  dogmas  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  saving  faith.  The  former  is  really  an  expression  of  the 
latter.  But  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  Lutheran  dogmatics 
adequately  set  forth  their  relation.  They  did  not  establish  a 
clear  relation  between  the  formulas  and  the  simple  faith.  For 
example,  pietism  showed  great  indifference  toward  the  objective 
foundations  of  faith  in  the  emphasis  which  it  placed  upon  the 
subjective  element  of  godliness.  Rationalism  went  further  and 
repudiated  the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity  and  so 
sacrificed  the  objective  redemptive  facts. 

Schleiermacher  returns  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
in  seeking  to  establish  a  connection  between  faith  and  the  formu¬ 
las  of  dogmatics;  but  he  makes  piety  entirely  subjective.  In  re¬ 
cent  theology  great  progress  is  evident,  with  this  drawback — that 
Revelation  is  not  admitted  to  all  its  rights. 

Theology  must  profit  by  advancing  knowledge  in  every  sphere. 
But  it  must  not  assimilate  knowledge  without  testing  it,  nor  must 
it  use  methods  which  have  stood  the  test  in  other  spheres,  nor  be 
subservient  to  extra-Christian  science.  Theology  must  recognize 
especially  the  progress  of  knowledge  which  God  has  given  his 
Church  in  the  clearer  historic  setting  of  Old  Testament  history 
and  even  of  the  Person  of  our  Lord. 


The  Harvard  Theological  Review  (Oct.)  contains  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  “Christless  Christianity”  from  the  able  pen  of  Dr. 
Warfield  of  Princeton.  Starting  with  an  allusion  to  the  “Christ 
Myth”  by  Arthur  Drews,  published  in  1909,  and  his  subsequent 
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lectures  under  the  auspices  of  Monistenbund,  Dr.  Warfield  brings 
out  the  attitude  of  the  Protestantcnverein  which  was  challenged 
to  reply  to  Drews.  The  Verein  declined  the  challenge  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  wish  to  advertise  the  monists,  partly  because  it 
was  satisfied  for  itself  with  the  simple  proofs  of  the  historicity  of 
Jesus,  but  chiefly  “because  it  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  to 
it  whether  Jesus  ever  lived  or  not.”  It  was  declared  that  “every 
true  religion  lives  not  because  of  ‘accidental  truths  of  history/ 
but  because  of  ‘eternal  truths  of  reason/  ”  “Whether  Jesus  ex¬ 
isted  or  not,  is  for  our  religious  and  Christian  life,  in  the  last 
analysis,  a  matter  of  indifference,  if  only  this  life  be  really  reli¬ 
gious  and  Christian,  and  preserve  its  vital  power  in  our  souls  and 
in  our  conduct.” 

This  is  of  course,  a  very  old  heresy,  but  its  classical  period  is 
that  of  the  enlightenment  and  its  chief  expounder  Lessing  and 
its  classic  treatise  a  tract  issued  in  1777.  Dr.  Warfield  traces 
the  error  through  the  various  philosophers  down  to  Eucken, 
showing  that  it  is  the  product  of  the  old  rationalism,  which  as¬ 
sumes  on  the  one  hand  the  adequacy  of  pure  reason  to  produce 
the  whole  body  of  religious  truth  which  it  is  necessary  or  possi¬ 
ble  to  embrace,  and  on  the  other  the  inadequacy  of  history  to  lay 
a  foundation  of  fact  sufficiently  firm  on  which  reasonable  men 
may  rest  their  convictions  and  aspirations. 

Dr.  Warfield  reminds  these  philosophers  that  a  perusal  of  But¬ 
lers  Analogy,  Greenleaf  On  Evidence  and  Ram  On  Facts  might 
not  come  amiss.  Christianity  is  a  great  historic  religion,  whose 
origin  must  be  plain  to  the  candid  inquirer.  The  evidence  in  its 
favor  is  of  the  most  compelling  and  varied  kind.  It  is  not  merely 
documentary,  but  institutional;  and  even  more  it  is  its  own  best 
witness  in  its  own  character  and  vast  influence  for  two  thousand 
years. 

These  learned  men  have  totally  misconceived  the  spirit  and 
nature  of  Christianity.  It  stands  or  falls  with  J esus.  He  is  the 
life  of  it.  “Christianity  is  a  redemptive  religion,  having  as  its 
fundamental  presupposition  the  fact  of  sin,  felt  both  as  guilt  and 
as  pollution,  and  offering  as  its  central  good,  from  which  all  other 
goods  proceed,  salvation  from  sin  through  an  historical  expiation 
wrought  by  the  God-man  Jesus  Christ.  The  essence  of  Christi¬ 
anity  has  always  been  to  its  adherents  the  sinner’s  experience  of 
reconciliation  with  God  through  the  propiatory  sacrifice  of  J  esus 
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Christ.”  “If  we  demand  the  right  to  call  ourselves  Christians 
it  is  because  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  we  have  learned  to 
know  God  as  He  really  is,  or  because  it  is  by  His  example  that 
we  have  been  led  into  a  life  of  faithful  trust  in  God.” 

“We  may  fairly  contend  that  the  germ  of  Christless  Christi¬ 
anity  is  present  wherever  a  proper  doctrine  of  redemption  has 
fallen  away  or  even  has  only  been  permitted  to  fall  out  of  sight.” 


“The  Virgin  Birth  in  the  Second  Century”  by  J.  Gresham  Ma- 
ehen  is  discussed  at  length  in  The  Princeton  Theological  Re¬ 
view  (Oct.).  In  the  providence  of  God  the  denial  of  great 
truths  is  generally  followed  by  the  renewed  investigation  and  the 
consequent  firmer  establishment  of  the  matter  denied.  That  the 
virgin  birth  of  our  Lord  is  unequivocally  taught  in  the  Matthew 
and  Luke  is  patent  and  all  efforts  to  explain  it  away  have  signally 
failed.  This  supernatural  birth  is  demanded  by  the  supernatural 
life  and  character  of  our  Lord.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  to 
inquire  whether  this  has  always  been  the  faith  of  the  Church. 
In  the  article  before  us  we  have  a  careful  and  exhaustive  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  teachings  of  the  fathers  in  the  second  century.  The 
Apostles’  Creed,  in  its  earliest  form  ,  A.  D.,  150,  already  teaches 
the  virgin  birth.  Justin  Martyr  regards  it  as  of  fundamental 
importance,  an  opinion  shared  by  Aristides  in  his  Apology,  A.  D. 
140.  Ignatius,  who  died  by  martyrdom,  A.  D.  117  affirms  it. 
The  denial  of  the  virgin  birth  by  heretics,  like  Marcion  and 
Cerinthus,  indicates  that  it  was  the  common  faith  of  the  Church. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  show: 

1.  A  firm  and  well  formulated  belief  in  the  virgin  birth  ex¬ 
tends  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  second  century. 

2.  The  denials  of  the  virgin  birth  were  based  upon  dogmatic 
or  philosophical  prepossessions  more  probably  than  upon  his¬ 
torical  tradition. 


In  The  Bihlitheca  Sacra  (Oct.)  Professor  Henry  C.  Sheldon 
discusses  “The  Question  of  a  Reform  of  Romanism”  in  view  of 
the  optimistic  expectations  of  some  Protestant  writers.  The 
answer  to  the  question  must  be  determined  by  an  examination  of 
facts.  Hr.  Sheldon  examines  the  recent  record  of  Romanism 
along  four  different  lines:  (1)  sentimental  devotion;  (2)  sacra¬ 
mental  theory;  (3)  papal  absolution  in  the  ecclesiastical  domain; 
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(4)  teaching  and  practice  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  relation 
between  Church  and  State.  The  reference  to  the  first  of  these 
topics  the  author  declares  that  in  no  other  fifty  years,  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Church,  have  papal  initiative  and  practice 
been  so  emphatically  engaged  in  promoting  the  cult  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  as  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Not 
only  did  Pius  IX  solemnly  decree  as  a  dogma  of  the  faith,  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  (1854),  but  he  rivaled,  not 
to  say  transcended,  the  most  extravagant  tributes  rendered  to 
her  by  the  idolatrous  fancy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  an  encycli¬ 
cal  (1849)  he  said,  “God  has  placed  in  Mary  the  fulness  of  all 
good,  that  accordingly  we  may  know  that  if  there  is  any  hope  in 
us,  if  any  grace,  if  any  salvation,  it  redounds  to  us  from  her.” 
In  the  decree  imposing  the  dogma,  he  describes  Mary  as  “the 
most  powerful  Mediator,  who  ever  slew  all  heresies,  *  *  and 

having  been  made  by  the  Lord  queen  of  heaven  and  earth  and 
exalted  above  all  the  orders  of  angels  and  saints,  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  her  only  begotten  son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  does 
by  her  mother’s  prayers  most  potently  impetrate,  and  finds  what 
she  seeks,  and  cannot  be  frustrated.”  His  successor,  Leo  XIII, 
followed  him  in  promoting  the  cult,  declaring  that  “no  one  can 
come  to  Christ  except  through  the  Mother.”  The  Catholic 
Church  devoutly  cherishes  these  sentiments  to  this  day. 

In  reference  to  the  second  topic,  concerning  the  sacraments, 
the  author  shows  that  Romanists  still  hold  the  absolute  necessity 
of  baptism,  the  omission  of  which  deprives  infants  of  the  vision 
of  God.  They  still  hold  the  irrational  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  teach  in  reference  to  penance  that  without  it  there  can 
be  no  salvation.  “Forgiveness  can  not  be  obtained  except  through 
the  ministerial  office  of  the  Church.”  For  the  office  of  the 
priest  the  most  extravagant  and  even  blasphemous  claims  are 
made  placing  him  upon  an  equality  with  God  himself  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  “God  himself,”  says  Gaume,  “is 
bound  to  hold  to  the  judgment  of  the  priest.” 

In  the  third  place  “papal  absolution  in  the  ecclesiastical  do¬ 
main”  is  still  rigidly  maintained.  Not  only  did  the  Vatican 
Council  (1869-70)  decree  papal  infallibility  when  the  popes 
speak,  ex  cathedra  on  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  but  in  a  later 
decree  the  same  council  declares  the  pope  infallible  on  all  matters 
to  such  a  decree  that  there  can  be  no  appeal  from  his  decision. 
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He  has  full  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Church.  The  bishops 
are  his  creatures.  The  laity  are  the  merest  sheep.  “The  one 
duty  of  the  multitude  is  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led,  and,  like 
a  docile  flock  to  follow  the  pastors.”  The  authority  of  Rome  ex¬ 
tends  everywhere  tolerating  no  rivalry  even  in  external  form. 
Leo  XIII  (1899)  severely  condemned  any  kind  of  a  Church  in 
America  which  should  differ  from  the  extreme  Roman  type. 
Modernism  has  also  received  the  most  absolute  discountenance 
from  the  papacy.  There  is  to  be  no  investigation  of  sources. 
A  Biblical  Commission,  composed  of  unseholarly  men  appointed 
by  the  Pope,  naturally  were  no  more  than  his  tools  in  their  find¬ 
ings  concerning  doctrine. 

In  reference  to  the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  the  popes 
have  never  receded  from  the  old  assumption  that  the  Church 
is  supreme  even  in  the  domain  of  the  State.  Leo  XIII  (1895) 
declared  that  “it  would  be  very  erroneous  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  in  America  is  to  be  sought  the  type  of  the  most  desirable 
status  of  the  Church,  or  that  it  wrould  be  universally  lawful  and 
expedient  for  State  and  Church  to  be  as  in  America  dissevered 
and  divorced.”  In  an  encyclical  (1890)  Leo  declared  that  “it 
belongs  to  the  pontiff  not  only  to  rule  the  Church,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  so  to  order  the  action  of  Christian  citizens  that  they  may  be 
in  suitable  accord  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  external  salvation.” 
Many  other  citations  of  a  similar  character  are  made. 

An  aspect  of  tragedy  pertains  to  the  exigency  which  is  upon 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Having  staked  all  upon  the  do¬ 
minion  of  its  dogmatic  authority,  it  cannot  revise  the  approved 
system  without  destroying  the  corner-stone  of  the  structure.  On 
the  other  hand  if  it  refuses  all  modification  and  keeps  on  as¬ 
serting  its  arrogant  pretensions,  it  will  be  certain  to  repulse 
great  numbers,  with  the  likelihood  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  will  be  driven  into  radical  infidelity.  A  program  of  des¬ 
potic  enchainment  of  the  human  mind  cannot  be  carried  through 
in  the  coming  age  without  most  serious  drawbacks.  The  retri¬ 
bution  which  in  the  divine  order  is  appointed  to  truth-defving 
pretentious  authority  will  arrive  in  its  own  time  and  manner.” 


“Systematic  Theolog}r  and  Ministerial  Efficiency/'  is  discussed 
by  Professor  Gerald  Birnev  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
in  The  American  Journal  of  Theology  (Oct.).  Everything 
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must  be  brought  to  the  efficiency  test  to  be  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful.  This  has  not  been  done  in  reference  to  Systematic  The¬ 
ology,  once  known  as  “the  queen  of  sciences/’  It  must  now  be 
gotten  upon  a  more  rational  basis.  It  is  not  enough  to  find  this 
merely  in  the  Bible.  It  must  be  historically  wrought  out,  ra¬ 
tionally  grounded  and  brought  into  harmony  with  the  modern 
spirit — the  spirit  of  democracy  and  of  the  modern  scientific 
spirit-  It  will  no  longer  do  to  rest  upon  the  alleged  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures.  “The  history  of  religion”  is  the  watch-word. 
“The  history  of  religious  belief  must  take  the  place  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  formerly  occupied  by  a  theory  of  inspiration.  Three 
lines  of  study  must  be  pursued  to  give  systematic  theology  its 
true  place.  1.  A  study  of  the  history  of  doctrine.  2.  The 
constructive  task  of  formulating  doctrine.  3.  The  apologetic 
defense  of  Christian  faith.  The  study  of  the  history  of  doctrine 
ought  to  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of 
systematc  theology.  Here  the  latter  finds  its  true  back-ground. 
“Indeed,  there  can  be  no  more  effective  means  of  bringing  the 
student  face  to  face  with  the  inevitable  conditions  of  successful 
theologizing  than  to  trace  the  way  in  which,  in  answer  to  the 
stimulus  of  great  experiences,  men  of  deep  insight  wrought  out 
the  answers  to  the  questions  which  men  are  always  asking.  *  * 

The  proper  appreciation  of  history  furnishes  a  vast  human  labo¬ 
ratory  in  which  the  necessary  experiments  may  be  observed  so  as 
to  induce  skill  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  theological  problem.  *  * 

Out  of  this  study  of  the  history  of  doctrine  came  certain  results 
which  are  of  great  value.”  The  first  great  value  is  that  one  is 
put  into  the  place  of  those  who  formulated  doctrine  in  the  past, 
and  gets  their  point  of  view,  and  thus  “discovers  precious  inter¬ 
ests  in  many  seemingly  barren  controversies.”  “Again,  such  his¬ 
torical  study  will  make  the  student  acquainted  with  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  religious  experience,  and  will  compel  him  sympatheti¬ 
cally  to  appreciate  many  forms  of  belief  which  he  himself  does 
not  hold-”  “In  brief,  a  historical  introduction  to  the  study  of 
doctrine  will  give  to  one  such  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
orthodoxy  that  it  will  remove  the  temptation  to  which  much 
modem  thought  is  prone,  viz.,  that  of  failing  to  discover  the  real 
religious  vitality  underneath  theological  expressions  which  seem 
formal.  Thus  in  contrast  to  the  exclusive  attitude  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  whose  point  of  view  is  dogmatic  rather  than  historical,  a  man 
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whose  approach  to  the  construction  of  doctrine  has  been  such  as 
has  been  here  indicated  will  be  enabled  by  this  very  method  of 
approach  to  enter  into  the  religious  life  and  the  actual  problems 
of  many  types  of  experience,  and  will  realize  that  no  form  of 
doctrine  can  be  efficient  unless  it  actually  helps  men  to  find  a 
satisfying  and  an  uplifting  answer  to  the  questions  which  come 
from  the  depths  of  the  soul.” 

Concerning  “the  constructive  task  of  formulating  doctrine”  the 
author  says  that  “it  is  peculiarly  difficult  in  our  day,”  because 
the  most  thoughtful  and  conscientious  whose  help  is  most  needed 
find  no  convincing  power  in  the  old  type  of  theology.  Hence 
“the  teacher  of  theology  ought  to  open  all  critical  questions  in 
so  fundamental  a  form  that  the  student  shall  himself  feel  the 
agony  of  uncertainty  which  is  so  prevalent  in  our  day.  *  *  It 

is  not  a  bad  thing  to  jeopardize  one’s  comfortable  sense  of  assur¬ 
ance  by  the  discovery  that  it  costs  something  to  get  the  truth  in 
theology  as  well  as  in  other  realms.”  Having  analyzed  prob¬ 
lems  so  that  the  real  issues  may  be  seen,  the  department  is  then 
to  help  to  formulate  beliefs  which  belong  to  a  Christian  experi¬ 
ence.  This  formulation  “must  take  into  account  the  facts  of  our 
modem  world,  with  its  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  law  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  older  belief  in  miraculous  interventions;  *  *  * 

with  its  outlook  on  an  indefinite  future  history  of  this  world  in 
the  place  of  the  older  expectation  of  a  sudden  catastrophic  end¬ 
ing;  *  *  with  its  confident  faith  in  the  natural  power  of 

man  to  achieve  ideals  of  goodness,  in  place  of  the  older  belief  in 
human  inability;  *  *  with  its  honest  agnosticism  concerning 

things  out  of  reach  of  any  empirical  testing,  in  place  of  the  older 
assumption  as  to  the  reality  of  angels  and  devils  in  heaven  and 
hell,”  &c.,  &c. 

“The  apostolic  defense  of  the  Christian  faith”  is  a  task  hard 
to  define.  “The  apologetic  of  our  day  is  in  danger  of  proving 
an  actual  damage  rather  than  a  help  to  religion,  if  it  seeks  to 
retain  the  conception  of  a  ‘final’  or  ‘absolute’  system  of  doctrine.” 
Indeed  “modern  apologetics  is  not  primarily  a  defense  of  doc¬ 
trine.  *  *  To  discover  the  unquestionable  facts  of  religious 

life,  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  this  life  to  organize  itself  into 
doctrinal  and  institutional  form  constitutes  the  primary  task  of 
apologetics.” 

“Such  in  brief  should  be  the  aim  of  the  department  of  syste- 
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matic  theology  in  a  modern  divinity  school.”  Heaven  save  the 

mark !  we  sav.  No  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  Professor 
%/ 

Smith’s  attitude ;  but  his  process  of  preparing  men  for  the  min¬ 
istry  side-tracks  the  Bible,  substitutes  a  subjective  for  an  ob* 
jective  standard,  eliminates  faith,  actually  discredits  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  best  men  of  all  the  ages  and  leaves  only  a  purely 
naturalistic  basis  for  religion  with  a  modicum  of  the  superna¬ 
tural. 

It  is  true  that  large  liberty  may  be  allowed  concerning  non- 
essentials;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  great  fundamentals  of 
the  Christian  religion  are  accepted  and  cherished  by  many  mil¬ 
lion  people  including  the  most  noble  and  intellectual  of  the  race- 
It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  intellectual  people  (whom 
Professor  Smith  would  win)  are  often  entirely  ignorant  of  the¬ 
ology,  and  therefore  incompetent  to  express  an  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  it.  Sometimes  they  oppose  some  unimportant  detail  which 
they  magnify  out  of  all  proportion ;  and  always  they  must  be 
reckoned  with  as  poor  sinners  who  need  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  the  things  of  God  may  not  be  foolishness  unto 
them.  We  argue  for  no  blind  acceptance  of  doctrinal  formulas 
nor  do  we  hold  that  any  human  statement  is  infallible,  but  we 
do  believe  that  the  consensus  of  the  best  consciousness  of  the 
Church  throughout  the  ages  expresses  the  truth  in  a  way  that  it 
is  helpful  and  not  misleading.  The  minister  who  goes  forth 
equipped  with  a  systematic  theology  which  gives  him  truth  in 
its  right  relations  and  proportions,  based  upon  the  revelation  of 
God  in  the  Bible,  will  have  a  norm  and  a  guide  that  will  save 
him  from  danger  and  assist  him  in  preaching  Christ,  who  is  the 
Truth  and  the  Life. 


The  Hibbert  Journal  (Oct.)  contains  an  article  by  the  Hon. 
Bertrand  Russell,  Cambridge,  Eng.,  on  “The  Essence  of  Reli¬ 
gion.”  He  assumes  the  practical  passing  of  “traditional  religi¬ 
ous  beliefs”  and  “dogmas.”  He  is  glad  to  believe,  however,  that 
a  religious  life  may  be  lived  without  dogma,  when  we  subordi¬ 
nate  the  finite  to  the  infinite  within  us.  The  essence  of  religion 
lies  in  three  things  which  ought  to  be  preserved  amid  the  wreck 
of  Christianity.  These  three  are,  worship,  acquiescence,  and 
love.  These  are  defined  in  the  most  vague  terms.  Worship,  it 
is  said,  may  exist  without  a  belief  in  God.  Acquiescence  means 
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largely  a  stoic  submission  to  the  inevitable.  Love  breaks  down 
the  walls  of  self  that  prevent  its  union  with  the  world.  How 
absurd  as  over  aganst  the  simple  and  beautiful  dogmas  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  their  teaching  of  an  Infinite  Creator  who  is  also 
Father  and  Redeemer!  The  rejection  of  the  creeds  of  Christi¬ 
anity  generally  means  the  introduction  of  the  creeds  of  singular 
and  immature  minds  or  of  those  of  philosophy  falsely  so-called- 


The  Methodist  Review  (Nov.-Dee.)  has  an  article  by  David 
G.  Downey  on  “The  Kingdom.'5  The  kingdom  interpreted  by 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  means  “that  some  day  science  and  society, 
commerce,  letters  and  politics  *  *  shall  be  purified  and  uplifted ; 
*  *  that  one  dav  God’s  will  is  to  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  now 

J 

done  in  heaven.”  The  supreme  purpose  of  Christianity  is  to 
bring  in  the  kingdom.  Several  phases  of  activity  are  consider¬ 
ed.  (1)  Revivalism  and  the  kingdom.  Revivals  are  glorious 
and  do  good,  but  “the  revival  in  its  very  nature  is  occasional, 
special  and  extraordinary,  and  has  the  virtue  and  the  defects  of 
its  nature.  The  real  work  has  been  done  and  always  must  be 
done  through  the  channels  of  the  regular,  the  daily,  and  the  or¬ 
dinary.”  (2)  The  Church  and  the  kingdom.  “The  Church  is 
divinely  ordained  for  bringing  in  the  kingdom.”  “When  the 
Churches  depend  less  upon  outside  agencies  and  special  times 
and  seasons,  and  more  upon  their  divinely  ordained  and  guaran¬ 
teed  powers,  and  especially  when  the  ordnary  and  regular  min¬ 
istry  and  service  are  instinct  with  the  presence  and  power  of  the 
living  Christ,  and  when  through  these  channels  the  Christ  touch 
and  life  are  put  in  contact  with  individual  and  communal  need 
— then  will  the  kingdom  come  with  increasing  power.'’  (3) 
The  ministry  and  the  kingdom.  The  call  of  God,  the  ordination 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  commission  of  the  Church  combine 
to  assure  the  minister  of  the  unction  and  powder  essential  to  one 
who  would  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  “It  is  to  be  re- 
getted  that  a  certain  type  of  evangelism  seems  to  disparage  the 
regular  ministry.”  “Nothing  is  more  pitiable  than  to  see  min¬ 
isters,  hat  in  hand,  standing  at  the  door  of  some  high-priced 
evangelist  beseeching  him  to  come  and  undertake  the  work  for 
the  doing  of  which  the  Church  is  organized  and  the  minister 
himself  called,  commissioned,  and  ordained-  The  imperative 
need  of  our  day  is  a  generation  of  men  surcharged  with  spiritual 
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confidence  and  spiritual  self-respect;  men  who  will  feel  that  un¬ 
der  God  and  through  the  agency  of  their  Churches  they  are 
abundantly  able  to  give  full  proof  of  their  ministry.  (4)  The 
laity  and  kingdom.  “Once  more  the  men  and  women  w'lio  sit  in 
the  pews  must  realize  that  they  are  the  Church.  If  the  king¬ 
dom  is  to  come,  the  parents  must  realize  a  burden  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  spiritual  nurture  and  training  of  the  children. 
Neighbors  must  be  interested  in  the  spiritual  condition  and  well 
being  of  neighbors.  (5)  Literature  and  the  kingdom.  Better 
and  more  interesting  reading  must  be  provided  by  the  Church. 
Christian  laymen  must  invest  talent  and  money  in  building  up 
great  newspapers  that  will  stand  for  righteousness.  (6)  The 
youth  and  the  kingdom.  “We  hold  that  all  children,  by  virtue 
of  the  unconditional  benefits  of  the  atonement  are  members  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  then  we  go  on  and  treat  them  just  as 
if  they  were  members  of  some  kingdom  not  God’s.”  The  young 
must  be  saved  and  then  enlisted  to  save  others. 

II.  IN  GERMAN.  BY  PROFESSOR  ABDEL  ROSS  WENTZ,  A.M.  B.D. 

In  the  department  of  Historical  Theology  also  new  works  and 
new  editions  of  old  works,  books  large  and  small,  appear  just  as 
regularly  and  just  as  generously  as  the  current  theological  papers 
and  magazines.  They  indicate  just  as  exactly  as  the  periodicals 
in  what  direction  the  current  of  interest  and  action  runs  amono- 

o 

the  historians. 

Several  recent  works  of  a  general  character  may  be  noted  first. 
Chief  among  these  is  a  new  volume  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Hauck  of  Leipzig.  It  is  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
well-known  Kir cheng eschichte  Deutschlands.  This  work  has 
long  been  recognized  as  a  standard.  The  newest  addition  will 
not  detract  front  the  high  repute  of  the  former  volumes  for  it 
shows  all  the  familiar  evidences  of  Hauck’s  masterly  hand  in  his 
appreciative  interest  in  the  significance  of  the  smallest  details  as 
well  as  his  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  great  historic  connections 
and  his  discriminating  art  of  presentation.  This  first  half  of 
the  fifth  volume  treats  the  period  extending  from  the  middle  of 
the  13th  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  centurv,  that  is,  from  the 
death  of  Frederick  II  to  the  death  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  This 
epoch  Hauck  entitles:  The  Church  of  Germany  During  the  Be- 
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ginning  Decline  of  the  Papal  Power.  In  tracing  the  relations 
of  the  Papacy  to  the  German  Church  the  author  draws  splendid 
portraits  of  the  individual  popes.  Then  he  lays  bare  the  compli¬ 
cated  process  through  which  the  Church  degenerated  from  a 
spiritual  to  a  merely  political  principality.  In  showing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  theological  thought  during  this  period  Hauek  finds 
that  the  mysticism  of  Eckhart,  the  theology  of  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  is  a  more  faithful  interpreter  of  the  times  than  the  pure 
speculation  of  Thomas.  The  increasing  importance  of  preach¬ 
ing  and  of  pastoral  ministrations  during  this  century  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  deepening  spiritual  life  and  greater  personal  piety.  The 
middle  of  the  14th  century  finds  neither  emperor  nor  pope  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  effort  at  supremacy  in  both  fields. 

Another  recent  work  of  a  general  nature  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  interest  to  Lutherans  in  America  is  Eriederich  Uhlhorn's  two- 
volumed  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany  ( Ge.schi - 
chte  der  deutsch-lutherischen  Kirche).  The  first  volume  brings 
the  history  of  German  Lutherans  down  to  the  year  1700;  the 
second  volume  continues  the  account  to  the  very  present.  The 
author  is  a  strictly  confessional  Lutheran  of  the  Hanover  type 
and  has  no  sympathy  whatever  for  the  Prussian  Union  or  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  authorities  in  Prussia.  The  disposition  and  diction 
of  the  book  indicate  that  it  is  intended  for  popular  circles  rather 
than  for  theologians  and  specialists.  But  just  this  would  make 
it  acceptable  reading  among  American  Lutherans.  There  is  no 
mention  of  sources  or  bibliographies.  With  lively  enthusiasm 
for  the  past  of  his  Church  and  strong  personal  sympathy  for  the 
positive  Lutheran  theology  of  the  present  Uhlhom  guides  his 
reader  through  the  details  of  the  history  of  Lutheranism  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  prepares  him  for  an  objective  judgment  concerning 
the  total  life  of  the  Church.  The  several  varieties  of  Lutheran¬ 
ism  as  they  have  developed  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  are  por¬ 
trayed  not  only  in  their  differences  but  more  especially  in  that 
larger  element  which  is  common  to  them  all.  The  development 
of  Lutheran  doctrine  is  not  treated  so  fully  as  might  have  been 
desired.  Tholuck’s  researches  might  have  been  used  to  advant¬ 
age  in  a  fuller  description  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Church.  Uor 
does  Lutheran  hvmnology  receive  its  due.  But  the  work  easily 
surpasses  RocholPs  history  and  serves  a  different  purpose  from 
that  of  Kahnis,  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  orientate  himself 
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thoroughly  in  the  history  of  Lutheranism  in  Germany  and  to  see 
how  the  present  came  to  be,  will  find  in  Uhlhorn  a  satisfying 
sruide. 

Meanwhile  Adolph  Harnack  has  completed  his  work  as  a  writer 
of  the  history  of  doctrine.  His  History  of  Doctrines,  that  monu¬ 
mental  wrork  that  towers  high  above  his  many  others  and  has  oc¬ 
cupied  more  of  his  life  than  any  other  single  task,  has  now  ap¬ 
peared  in  its  fourth  edition.  It  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
considerably  enlarged,  comprising  in  all  2479  pages.  With  this 
edition  Harnack  lays  down  the  work  in  that  field.  For  he  in¬ 
sists  that  he  will  make  no  further  revision.  With  the  true  in¬ 
stinct  of  a  historian,  however,  he  realizes  that  his  great  life-work 
shares  the  relativity  of  all  historical  works  and  will  surely  be  su¬ 
perseded  sooner  or  later.  Thus  in  bidding  farewell  to  this  field 
he  seems  to  look  forward  to  a  new  stage  in  the  discipline,  when 
he  says:  “Perhaps  someone  is  already  preparing  the  work  which 
shall  constitute  this  new  stage.” 

Concerning  Harnack’s  conception  of  dogma  and  his  historical 
method  we  need  not  go  into  details.  That  has  been  sufficiently 
discussed  in  an  earlier  report  (Luther ax  Quarterly,  July 
1911,  pp.  444-454;  vide  also  Lutheran  Quarterly,  Jan.  1912, 
pp.  139-144).  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  the  “new  stage”  of  which 
Harnack  writes  is  to  come  at  all,  it  will  be  brought  about  by  his¬ 
torians  who  hold  a  very  different  conception  of  doctrine  and  em¬ 
ploy  a  very  different  historical  method  from  that  which  he  em¬ 
ployed.  Within  the  bounds  of  Hamack’s  method  no  real  ad¬ 
vance  can  be  made.  Harnack  has  shown  himself  a  master  in  his 
sphere  and  his  work  constitutes  a  closed  type  which  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  anything  of  its  own  kind.  But  there  are  other 
kinds  of  history  of  doctrine.  And  there  is  much  room  for  pro¬ 
gress  when  the  historian’s  method  of  treatment  is  based  upon  a 
sound  philosophy  of  history,  when  he  does  not  regard  the  dog¬ 
mas  of  the  Church  as  mere  stereotyped  formulas,  long  since  anti¬ 
quated,  whose  origin  and  development  can  be  made  to  submit  to 
“exact”  historical  investigation.  The  path  for  such  progress  in 
this  discipline  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  method  employed  by 
Seeberg.  He  does  not  indeed  neglect  the  thorough  and  exact 
investigation  of  details  and  sources  according  to  the  approved 
modern  historical  methods.  In  this  the  Seeberg  school  is  just  as 
industrious  as  Harnack,  or  Loofs,  or  the  religio-historical  school. 
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But  Seeberg  goes  further  than  that  and  shows  the  inter-relations 
of  dogma  with  personal  piety  and  Church  worship.  And  what 
specially  marks  him  as  distinct  from  Harnack  and  points  out  the 
way  for  progress  in  this  science  is  the  fact  that  his  entire  pre¬ 
sentation  is  characterized  by  a  conscious  effort  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  theological  and  historical  epistemology  and  to  base  upon 
a  sound  philosophy  of  history.  This  is  not  an  annulment  of 
clear  historical  perception  nor  a  return  to  the  ideology  of  Hegel 
but  it  is  simply  a  deeper  grasp  of  the  underlying  problems  of 
history  as  based  upon  correct  philosophic  presuppositions.  With¬ 
out  this  there  could  be  no  advance  beyond  Hamack’s  method  and 
this  splendid  fourth  and  last  edition  of  his  Dogmengeschichte 
would  indeed  be  practically  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 

Among  the  historical  works  of  a  more  special  nature,  those 
relating  to  the  Reformation  period  and  modern  times  seem  to 
predominate  in  number  and  in  interest.  Luther’s  attitude  ‘to¬ 
ward  the  Jews  has  frequently  been  discussed,  but  Reinhold  Le- 
win’s  Luther  und  die  Juden  is  the  most  thorough  and  informing 
treatment  that  topic  has  yet  received.  Luther’s  attitude  toward 
the  Jews  was  not  always  the  same.  Until  1521  he  has  not  come 
into  touch  with  them  and  his  interest  in  them  is  purely  theologi¬ 
cal.  But  in  that  year  Luther  is  visited  by  two  Jews  in  Worms, 
and  despite  his  experience  with  them  it  occurs  to  him  to  seek  to 
win  them  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Accordingly  in  1523  he  writes 
his  Missionschrift  pointing  out  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  a  Jew 
and  inviting  the  Jews  into  the  Christian  fold.  But  that  was  the 
high-water  mark  of  his  friendly  interest  in  the  race.  Personal 
experiences  were  disappointing  and  after  1524  his  feelings  gradu¬ 
ally  underwent  a  change  until  in  1546  he  wrote  his  Warning 
Against  the  Jews.  In  this  change  of  feelings  Luther  was  actu¬ 
ated  not  by  political  motives  but  solely  by  the  attitude  of  the  Jews 
towards  the  Gospel.  In  our  day  of  absolute  toleration  such  anti- 
Semitism  might  be  called  fanaticism  but  that  term  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  Luther  in  his  day. 

The  interesting  question  concerning  the  history  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Luther’s  Bible  upon  German  literature  has  received  a 
partial  answer  in  a  small  volume  by  Holm  Zercner.  He  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  “The  September  Bible  spread  at  one  stroke 
over  the  literature  of  all  Germany.”  In  the  Royal  Libraiy  at 
Berlin  he  has  examined  681  prints,  all  made  in  the  years  between 
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1522  and  1525,  and  he  has  found  that  the  quotations  of  the  Bible 
in  these  years  were  made  from  Luther’s  translation  in  raoklly 
increasing  measure.  Thus  already  in  1522  23  per  cent  of  the 
Biblical  quotations  are  from  the  September  Bible,  in  15  23  44 
per  cent.,  in  1524  72  per  cent.,  and  in  1525  77  per  cent.  With 
such  surprising  rapidity  did  Luther’s  translation  displace  all 
others. 

The  keen  interest  which  attaches  to  the  history  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  period  in  all  its  aspects  and  all  its  details  has  not  failed  to 
bring  within  its  scope  also  the  Catholicism  of  that  period.  As  in 
the  study  of  mediaeval  Church  History  there  has  been  a  revival 
of  interest  in  the  monastic  orders,  so  in  the  historv  of  the  Refor- 
mation  period  the  origin  of  the  Jesuits  receive  a  large  share  of 
attention  from  Catholic  historians.  The  investigation  of  this 
order  is  especially  timely  just  at  present  when  the  imperial  au¬ 
thorities  at  Berlin  are  being  sorely  tried  with  the  problem  con¬ 
cerning  the  status  of  the  Jesuits  in  Bavaria.  Hermann  Stoeck- 
ius  has  begun  to  issue  a  series  of  brochures  calculated  to  make 
accessible  the  authentic  sources  on  the  history  and  the  life  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  during  the  16th  century,  Forschungen  zur  Leb- 
ensordnung  der  Gesellschaft  Jesu  im  lQ.Jahrhundert.  Two  of 
the  numbers  have  already  appeared.  They  are  thorough,  schol¬ 
arly  and  impartial.  They  open  up  a  welcome  vista  into  the  in¬ 
ternal  life  of  the  order  and  the  various  relationships  among  the 
members  in  those  early  days.  Another  work  along  the  same  line 
is  the  volume  by  Moritz  Meschler,  Die  Gesellschaft  Jesu.  Ihre 
Satzungen  und  ihre  Erfolge.  Meschler  is  the  octogenarian  coun¬ 
selor  of  the  Jesuit  General  in  Rome.  His  object  is  to  orientiate 
by  reference  to  authentic  sources  concerning  the  aim,  the  means, 
and  the  achievements  of  the  order.  He  writes  in  a  dispassionate 
and  conciliatory  vein  but  with  a  deep  love  for  the  order  of  which 
he  has  been  a  member  for  61  years,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
his  book  is  more  an  apologetic  for  the  Jesuits  than  a  history.  He 
gives  the  impression  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  a  harmless  his¬ 
torical  phenomenon  with  no  special  significance  apart  from  the 
religious  and  moral.  A  third  work  from  a  Catholic  pen  is  of 
still  greater  importance  and  interest  to  Protestants  than  the  two 
already  mentioned.  It  is  a  history  in  three  large  volumes  of  the 
struggle  between  Protestant  civilization  and  Roman  Catholic 
civilization  in  Germany,  J.  B.  Kissling,  Geschichte  des  Kultur- 
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kampfes  im  deutschen  Reiche.  Only  the  first  volume  (500 
pages)  has  as  yet  appeared.  This  traces  the  conflict  in  Branden- 
burg-Prnssia  from  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  to  the  year 
1871.  The  author,  who  writes  under  commission  of  official  Ca¬ 
tholicism  in  Germany,  is  specially  concerned  to  show  that  the  so- 
called  toleration  of  the  Prussian  kings  towards  their  Catholic 
subjects  and  towards  the  Catholic  Church  is  pure  myth  and  le¬ 
gend  which  must  now  be  dispelled.  Frederick  the  Great  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  an  intolerant  tyrant  in  his  dealings  with  the  Eoman 
Catholics.  In  fact  the  spirit  of  ultramontanism,  which  is  the 
spirit  of  polemics  against  the  Prussian  State,  broods  over  the 
whole  book.  The  lines  of  historical  development  are  traced  very 
superficially  and  no  effort  is  made  to  understand  and  weigh  the 
motives  which  actuated  Prussian  Church  politics.  The  present 
political  and  religious  situation  in  Germany  might  well  be  served 
by  an  objective  and  penetrative  account  of  the  history  of  the 
great  Kulturkampf  which  has  so  often  embroiled  German  poli¬ 
ticians.  But  Protestants  will  never  be  satisfied  with  the  work 
of  Kissling  for  it  affords  no  deep  historical  enlightenment.  A 
real  task  remains  unfulfilled. 

Many  efforts  are  being  made  to-day  to  deduce  the  significance 
for  our  own  times  of  the  16th  century  Reformation.  Paul 
Wernle  has  just  published  a  series  of  lectures  entitled  Renais¬ 
sance  und  Reformation  in  which  he  seeks  to  evaluate  those  two 
movements  in  their  significance  for  general  history.  Wernle 
looks  at  the  Renaissance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of 
civilization  and  is  far  from  the  ancient  error  of  forcing  the  reli¬ 
gious  significance  of  the  movement.  He  sees  the  import  of  the 
Renaissance  in  the  fact  that  it  overcame  the  two  fundamental 
mediaeval  ideas  of  a  divine  State  on  earth  and  of  the  ethical 
ideals  of  the  saint.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  rise  of 
individual  nationalities  and  through  the  discovery  and  liberation 
of  “true  human  nature.”  Nevertheless  because  of  its  respect  for 
antiquity  and  its  submission  to  traditional  authority  the  Renais¬ 
sance  cannot  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  modern  culture. 
The  predominating  factors  in  the  Renaissance  movement  were 
man  and  beautv,  whereas  in  modern  culture  they  are  nature  and 
science.  Furthermore,  the  aristocratic  tendencies  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  prevented  it  from  being  in  an}"  sense  modern.  The  Roman 
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ecclesiastical  organization  was  left  untouched  by  this  movement 
because  of  its  aimlessness  and  abject  conformity  to  the  Church. 

But  while  Wernle  avoids  the  error  of  overestimating  the  reli¬ 
gious  significance  of  the  Benaissance  he  falls  into  the  opposite 
error  of  seeing  only  a  general  cultural  significance  in  the  Infor¬ 
mation.  .  In  his  estimate  of  the  Reformation  he  is  much  indebted 
to  Ernst  Troeltsch.  His  point  of  view  allows  him  to  lose  sight 
of  the  great  religious  innovations  as  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  Reformation  movement  and  to  subsume  everything  under  the 
head  of  general  culture.  For  we  read:  “When  we  come  to  the 
Reformation  we  meet  with  a  culture  which  is  morally  constituted 
and  is  vitalized  by  the  power  of  Luther's  happy  and  heroic  trust 
in  God  and  bv  an  unbending  devotion  to  dutv.”  So  far  as  reli- 
gion  is  concerned  he  sees  many  mediaeval  elements  in  Luther's 
Reformation.  Here  the  dogmatician  dominates  over  the  his¬ 
torian  and  Wernle  makes  no  substantial  addition  to  what 
Troeltsch  has  said  in  his  well-known  essay  in  the  Kultur  der 
Gegenwart.  He  speaks  a  good  word  against  ecclesiastical  union¬ 
ism  when  he  shows  that  the  lack  of  outer  uniformity  is  the  very 
source  of  Protestant  life  and  growth.  He  points  out  one  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Reformers  and  modern  thinkers  in  that  the 
Reformers  were  concerned  about  man's  justification  before  God 
whereas  modern  thinkers  are  concerned  about  God's  justification 
before  men.  And  finally  it  is  asserted  that  modem  culture  re¬ 
ceives  its  characteristic  features  not  from  the  Renaissance  nor  yet 
from  the  Reformation,  but  from  the  empiricism  of  the  natural 
sciences,  from  the  rationalism  of  philosophy,  and  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  transformations  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  16th  century. 

These  sharp  distinctions  between  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
the  Reformation  period  and  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  has  led  to  a  wide-spread  distinction  between  Old  Pro¬ 
testantism  and  JSiew  Protestantism.  The  latter  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Of  its  general  im¬ 
port  and  content  there  are  three  main  conceptions  as  Horst  Ste¬ 
phan  points  out  in  his  latest  work,  Die  heutigen  Auffassungen 
vom  Neuprotestantismus.  According  to  Richard  Rothe  the  chief 
characteristic  of  neo-protestantism  is  to  be  found  in  its  relin¬ 
quishing  of  all  special  organization  of  religious  life.  According 
to  Karl  Sell  its  chief  characteristic  lies  in  the  transformation  of 
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the  ecclesiastical  organization  into  free  social  forms.  Finally, 
according  to  Ernst  Troeltsch  the  chief  characteristic  is  the 
strengthening  of  chnrch  fellowship  by  the  giving  np  of  church 
peculiarities.  These  are  simply  three  different  ways  of  saying 
that  Protestantism  has  individualized  Christianity.  And  if  this 
be  true,  then  it  applies  to  Old  Protestantism  as  well  as  to  New 
Protestantism.  The  new  type  of  Protestantism  which  began  in 
the  17th  century  was  merely  a  fuller  and  more  conscious  person¬ 
alizing  of  religion  than  that  which  the  first  century  of  Reforma- 
tion  history  had  brought  forth.  The  differences  therefore  be¬ 
tween  the  Old  and  the  New  are  not  fundamental  as  were  those 
between  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Reformation  period.  But  the 
details  of  this  question  have  occupied  the  attention  of  historians 
for  some  years  now  and  they  still  stand  in  the  forefront  of  the 
interest  in  the  Reformation  period. 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

[Editor's  Note. — We  very  cheerfully  give  space  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  communication.  We  have  no  desire  to  do  an  injustice  to 
any  author,  or  book,  in  our  Review  of  Recent  Literature.  Our 
sole  purpose  is  to  give  to  our  readers  a  fair  idea  of  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  books  reviewed,  and  some  intimation  of  their 
value.  The  “criticism”  of  which  this  writer  complains  is  found 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Quarterly,  pp.  606-608,  if  any  of 
our  readers  care  to  refer  to  it.] 

Editors  Lutheran  Quarterly^  Review, 

Dear  Sirs  : — The  sarcastic  tone  of  your  criticism  of  my  “Phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  Future ”  seems  to  justify  the  claim  for  a  page  or 
two  wherein  to  set  myself  aright  before  your  readers. 

Your  one  objection  worthy  of  notice,  is  that  I  have  not  clearly 
defined  causality*  Now,  a  merely  formal  definition,  by  genus 
and  differentia  is  in  this  case  impossible;  for  there  is  no  wider 
genus  under  which  causality  can  be  subsumed.  But  there  are 
other  methods  of  strictly  defining  such  a  concept.  I  have  de¬ 
voted  an  entire  chapter  (pp.  10-28)  to  one  such  method — to 
differentiating  true  causation  from  such  spurious  forms  as  se¬ 
quence,  etc.  And  throughout  the  book  I  have  constantly  em¬ 
phasized  the  contrast  between  a  complete  cause  and  partial 
causes,  i.  e.,  factors  in  a  complex  causal  process.  In  neglect  of 
that  distinction  the  prevailing  confusion  concerning  the  term 
cause  is  rooted. 

But  my  ultimate  aim  was  to  solve  the  three  greatest  of  all 
problems — the  existence  of  God,  of  man's  freedom  and  the  soul. 
Let  me  roughly  outline  my  results. 

(a)  In  the  first  half  of  the  book  it  was  proved,  against 
Hume,  that  every  act  of  thought  was  essentially  an  affirmation 
of  causality;  therefore  to  deny  causation  was  logically  impossi¬ 
ble,  since  it  would  involve  the  extinction  of  thought.  Then  it  was 
proved  (pp.  148-165)  that  beyond  the  mere  aggregate  of  imper¬ 
fect  causes  or  factors  in  natural  processes  there  must  be  a  perfect 
cause  having  the  four  attributes  of  unity,  infinitude,  freedom  and 
love.  And  that  perfect  cause  with  these  attributes  and  their  im¬ 
plications  is  the  God  of  theism.  No  Kantian  criticism  can 
break  down  that  demonstration  of  God’s  existence. 

(b)  The  problem  of  freedom,  also,  can  be  solved  only  when 
interpreted  in  terms  of  causality.  I  have  just  read  Dr*  Bal¬ 
lard’s  very  able  and  earnest  defense  of  freedom.  Yet  finally  he 
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surrenders  everything.  “Why,”  he  asks,  “does  a  man  choose  one 
alternative  rather  than  another?  A  choice  for  no  reason  is  un¬ 
thinkable.  *  *  But  does  not  that  reason  determine  his 

choice?”  It  is  he  concludes  an  “insoluble  mystery.”  We  have 
“to  choose  between  an  antimony  and  an  infinite  regress.”1 

But  it  is  all  a  mistake.  A  reason  for  acting  may  urge,  but  it 
can  never  compel  to  action.  It  is  not  a  complete  but  a  partial 
cause,  merely  one  factor  in  the  complex  process  of  volition.  A 
reason  is  abstract,  powerless,  until  energized  by  the  free  consent 
of  the  man  himself. 

In  fine,  to  comprehend  causality  we  must  begin  with  its  high¬ 
est,  freest,  most  perfect  forms.  We  can  never  learn  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  causation  or  anything  else  by  studying  only  its  imperfec¬ 
tions,  its  most  defective  and  therefore  obscurest  types.  As  Aris¬ 
totle  said  long  ago,  “By  the  concept  of  the  straight  we  discover 
both  the  straight  and  the  crooked;  while  the  crooked  is  not  a  test 
of  either  itself  or  the  straight.” 

(c)  There  are  two  main  reasons  for  the  present  decay  of  be¬ 
lief  in  the  soul.  The  first  is  that  the  soul  has  always  been  con¬ 
ceived  in  terms  of  mere  substance- — a  narrow,  misleading  cate¬ 
gory  applicable  only  to  material  things.  That  error  we  avoid 
by  interpreting  the  soul  in  terms  of  causality-  Instead  of  vainly 
searching  for  some  strange  soul-substance  secreted  somewhere 
inside  of  us,  we  must  think  of  body  and  soul  as  two  causes  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  complementing  each  other  on  the  process  of  human 
life.  The  second  reason  is  .  the  soul’s  invisibility ;  modem 
thought  demands  proof;  it  scorns  the  unverified  assertion  of  the 
imperceptible  as  mere  superstition.  But  mark  now  that  causa¬ 
tion  is  unseen;  no  one  has  ever  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  causal 
bonds  that  bind  the  universe  together.  And  yet  I  have  proved 
that  it  is  logically  impossible  to  deny  or  even  doubt  the  reality 
of  causation.  Why  then  doubt  the  existence  of  your  soul  because 
it  is  invisible? 

Of  course  all  these  are  but  vague  hints.  Indeed  the  book 
itself,  is,  confessedly,  very  imperfect — the  crude  forecast  of  an 
intellectual  revolution  that  is  sure  to  come.  In  that  conviction 
I  am  strengthened  by  such  criticisms  as  that  of  the  Homiletic 
Review  for  November,  which-— without  fully  endorsing  my  views, 
ends  with  this  sentence :  “This  interpretation  of  ultimate  reality 
in  terms  of  causality  is  destined  to  become  far  more  influential 
than  it  has  yet  been  and  this  presentation  is  a  good  push  in  that 
direction.” 

S.  S.  HEBBEBD. 


1  Ballard  Determinism  239-40  and  422. 
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THE  LUTHERAN  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY.  PHILADELPHIA. 

Outlines  of  Liturgies.  By  Edward  T.  Horn,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Sec¬ 
ond  and  revised  edition.  Pp.  162. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new  edition  of  this  excellent  manu¬ 
al,  first  publsshed  in  1890,  especially  since  the  old  edition  has 
been  out  of  print  for  some  time-  We  have  all  too  little  litera¬ 
ture  in  English  on  this  very  interesting  and  important  subject, 
become  all  the  more  interesting  and  important  because  of  the 
revival  of  a  Lutheran  consciousness  in  our  churches  in  this 
country,  and  a  consequent  tendency  to  return  to  the  customs  of 
the  fathers  in  our  forms  of  worship. 

Dr.  Horn’s  book,  as  wre  are  informed  on  the  title  page,  is 
based  on  “LLarnack  in  Lockler’s  Handbuch  der  Theologischen 
Wissenschaftcn  and  is  largely  a  translation  of  Harnack,  “with 
additions  from  other  sources.”  It  is  in  the  form  of  questions 
and  answers  and  is  well  adapted  for  either  class-room  use  or  pri¬ 
vate  reading  and  study.  The  very  term  “Outlines,”  used  in  the 
title,  indicates  that  it  makes  no  pretense  to  being  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  subject  of  Liturgies.  But  it  is  sufficiently  full  for 
the  general  reader  or  student.  An  excellent  Bibliography  is 
given  at  the  close  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  wish  to  follow*  up 
the  subject  further. 

Not  much  matter  has  been  added  in  this  “revised”  edition, 
and  not  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  text.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  additions  are  made  under  the  head  of  Literature 
on  the  Subject;  wdiere  two  new  subjects  have  been  introduced, 
and  over  forty  new7  titles  added.  An  Index  of  Names  and  Refer¬ 
ences  has  also  been  added.  jacob  a.  clutz. 

The  Lutheran  Almanac  and  Year  Book  for  1913.  Compiled  by 

Miss  Grace  Sheeleigh.  Paper.  Pp.  152.  Price  10  cents. 

This  sixty-third  issue  of  the  Almanac  is  more  complete  and  in¬ 
teresting  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Every  Lutheran  family 
ought  to  have  a  copy.  It  gives  a  variet}7  of  information  about 
our  Church,  its  Boards,  its  Institutions,  its  Synods,  etc.  The 
General  Synod  now  numbers  1,367  ministers,  1,796  congrega¬ 
tions  and  316,949  confirmed  members.  The  entire  Lutheran 
Church  in  this  country  has  8,937  ministers,  14,207  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  2,296,588  members. 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.  NEW7  YORK. 

Mother,  A  story  by  Kathleen  Norris,  illustrations  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

Cloth.  Pp.  172.  Christmas  edition.  Price  $1.25  net. 

The  clever  author  has  given  us  a  very  delightful  romance,  in 
which  the  follies  and  foibles  of  “the  upper  ten”  are  brought  into 
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contrast  with  the  simple  but  more  real  life  of  the  middle  class. 
A  young  lady,  a  village  school  teacher,  fretting  under  the  tasks 
and  hopeless  prospects  of  her  position  is  accidentally  brought  to 
the  attention  of  a  great  city  lady  of  wealth,  refinement  and  high 
social  standing,  who  engages  her  as  private  secretary.  The  young 
lady  is  charmed,  but  becomes  aware  of  the  hollowness  and  dupli¬ 
city  of  “society.”  She  accompanies  her  mistress  to  Europe  and 
there  falls  in  love  with  a  young  American  professor,  who  visits 
her  in  her  village  home  to  her  great  regret.  For  her  home  is 
somewhat  topsy-turvy,  and  she  is  inclined  to  be  ashamed  of  her 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters.  The  mother,  however,  is  really  a 
wonderful  woman,  cheerful  and  happy,  makes  the  best  of  the 
stuation,  and  has  the  true  view  of  life.  The  young  professor  at 
once  sees  the  true  worth  of  the  mother,  pleases  the  father  and  de¬ 
lights  the  boys.  He  proposes  to  the  young  lady,  is  joyfully  ac¬ 
cepted  and  while  he  goes  to  Europe  for  a  year  she  gladly  resumes 
her  old  position  in  the  village  school  until  the  professor  shall 
return  to  claim  her. 

There  is  just  this  fault  in  this  beautiful  and  wholesome  story 
and  that  is  the  absence  of  a  strong  and  distinct  religious  element 
in  the  family.  The  boys  go  sailing  or  fishing  or  playing  on 
Sunday.  Perhaps  this  is  only  too  true  to  life,  but  it  is  not  the 
high  ideal  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  novelist  to  create. 

J.  A.  SI  JSTGM  ASTER. 


Brief  History  of  Modern  Philosophy .  By  Professor  Hoeffding 
of  Copenhagen.  Translated  by  Professor  C.  F.  Sanders,  Get¬ 
tysburg,  Pa.  Pp.  324.  Price  $1.50  net. 

Professor  Sanders,  of  our  college  at  Gettysburg,  has  again  put 
the  English  speaking  world  under  obligations  to  him,  by  giving 
us  in  our  own  language  a  book  that  we  need. 

The  great  Danish  philosopher,  Hoeffding,  is  already  known 
to  us  through  translations  of  his  former  important  works : 
Ethics,  his  larger  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  Problems  of  Philosophy.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  books,  he  had  also  published  a  study  of  English 
philosophy  of  the  present  day,  a  work  on  formal  logic,  a  volume 
on  the  development  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  a  discussion  of 
Rousseau  and  his  philosophy  and  several  other  books,  and  num¬ 
erous  important  articles  in  philosophical  journals.  He  wrote 
almost  all  of  his  books  and  most  of  the  more  important  articles 
before  he  prepared  this  Brief  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 
It  is  the  product  of  his  ripest  scholarship;  when  it  appeared  he 
had  already  been  a  writer  of  books  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
A  few  pages  selected  anywhere  in  this  volume  will  convince  the 
reader  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  mature  scholar.  With  sovereign 
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mastery  of  material  and  graceful  diction  he  puts  entire  systems 
on  a  few  pages,  or  into  a  paragraph  or  even  a  few  sentences, — 
you  get  Kant  in  twenty-two  pages — and  when  he  has  done  it  his 
presentation  is  as  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  completeness 
as  it  is  for  its  brevity. 

It  is  intended  for  use  as  a  text-book,  that  is,  as  a  guide  in  the 
study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  with  the  living  teacher  who 
will  amplify  in  discussion ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  admirably 
adapted.  It  will  also  be  useful  for  one  who  wishes  to  get  a  com¬ 
pact  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  modem  philosophy,  especially 
if  he  already  has  some  knowledge  of  the  various  systems.  For 
these  purposes  it  is  probable  that  we  do  not  have  its  equal  in 
English ;  the  book  meets  a  felt  need. 

It  is  also  remarkable  because  of  its  up-to-dateness,  but  this  is 
necessary  for  a  good  text-book.  It  is  seldom  that  contemporaries 
are  treated  in  histories  of  philosophy,  and  these  are  just  the  men 
about  whom  we  are  often  most  anxious  to  have  information. 
Here  we  have  in  brief  outline,  not  only  the  systems  of  the  old 
masters,  but  also  those  of  Wundt,  Bradley,  Boutroux,  Bergson, 
Eueken,  James  and  others.  All  of  those  named  save  James  are 
now  living. 

The  work  of  the  translator  is  well  done;  the  foreign  author  is 
made  to  speak  good  English.  The  book  lacks  the  ear  marks  of  a 
translation;  it  has  the  ease  and  smoothness  of  style  that  should 
characterize  a  well  written  original  production. 

S.  G.  HEFELBOWER. 

EATON  AND  MAINS.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Christian  View  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Frederick  Carl 

Eiselen,  Professor  in  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  Pp.  265. 

Price  $1.00  net. 

The  standpoint  and  motif  of  this  volume  are  very  well  set 
forth  in  the  Preface,  which  is  as  follows : 

“During  the  past  half  century  the  attitude  of  many  men  to* 
ward  the  Bible  has  undergone  a  decided  change.  The  old  con¬ 
fidence  seems  to  be  gone ;  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  unrest  has 
taken  its  place.  This  small  volume  is  intended  to  set  forth  the 
Christian  view  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  furnish  answers  to 
some  of  the  questions  men  are  asking  concerning  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Hebrews,  which  the  early  Christians  included 
in  the  canon  of  Christian  sacred  writings.  The  old  foundations 
are  not  shaken.  The  Old  Testament  has  stood  the  tests  of  the 
past  which  have  been  severe  and  often  merciless ;  and  there  is  to¬ 
day  stronger  ground  than  ever  for  believing  that  in  its  pages  men 
spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit-” 
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It  is,  perhaps,  enough  praise  to  say  that  this  purpose  is  well 
carried  out.  Some  conservative  readers  may  feel  that  the  au¬ 
thor  is  surrendering  too  much,  it  is  certain  that  many  radical 
readers,  if  he  has  such,  will  pronounce  him  over-conservative. 
This  itself  would  be  pretty  good  evidence  that  he  has  about 
struck  “a  golden  mean.” 

There  are  six  chapters  dealing  with  the  following  phases  of 
the  problem  involved;  The  New  Testament  View  of  the  Old  Test- 
lament;  The  Old  Testament  and  Modern  Science ;  The  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  and  Modern  Criticism;  The  Old  Testament  and  Archae¬ 
ology;  The  Old  Testament  and  Comparative  Religion;  The  Per¬ 
manent  Significance  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  book  is  for  the  general  reader  rather  than  for  scholars, 
but  its  value  for  the  latter  is  greatly  enhanced  bv  copious  “notes” 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  giving  references  to  authorities  quot¬ 
ed  or  referred  to. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

Biblical  Criticism  and  Preaching.  By  George  Elliott.  Pp.  96. 

Price  35  cents  net- 

This  is  another  of  the  many  volumes  now  coming  from  the 
press  intended  to  allay  the  alarm  caused  in  the  minds  of  many 
by  the  work  of  the  so-called  “higher  critics,”  and  the  onslaughts 
which  they  seem  to  be  making  on  the  authenticity  and  integrity 
of  the  Scriptures,  especially  the  Old  Testament.  While  the  au¬ 
thor  evidently  wishes  to  maintain  a  s}Tnpathetic  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  critics,  he  as  evidently  does  not  believe  that  they  have 
undermined  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  “the  Word  of  God,”  or 
destroyed  any  fundamental  truth  of  our  holy  religion.  His 
main  contention  is  that  while  the  preacher  cannot  ignore  the 
“conclusions  of  modern  scholarship”'  in  his  pulpit  work,  he  need 
abate  nothing  of  the  truth,  nor  of  the  powder  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  dealing  with  the  spiritual  life  and  interests  of  his  people. 

While  the  book  is  intended  especially  for  preachers,  the  author 
expresses  the  hope  that  “it  may  also  be  of  use  in  stilling  the  tu¬ 
mult  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  many  perplexed  but  loyal  lay¬ 
men.” 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

Crises  in  the  Early  Church.  By  John  Alfred  Faulkner,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Historical  Theology  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

Cloth.  Pp.  166.  Price  75  c-ts.  net. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  give  a  brief,  scholarly  yet  popular 
account  of  several  great  crises  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  reputation  of  the  author  is  a  guaranty  that  this 
aim  has  been  realized.  A  perusal  of  the  book  will  abundantly 
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confirm  this.  Beginning  with  the  conflict  with  Judaism  in  its 
New  Testament  phase  and  its  post-apostolic  development,  he 
traces  the  victorious  march  of  Christianity  down  through  the 
centuries,  conquering  Gnosticism,  Montanism,  Monarchianism, 
Chiliasm,  and  Arianism;  and  finally  asks,  “Will  Christianity 
Remain  a  Spiritual  Religion?’’  This  question  is  asked  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  what  he  apparently  fears  to  be  a  Romanizing  tendency  in 
worship  in  the  use  of  elaborate  rituals.  He  says,  “Even  the 
service  in  evangelical  churches  to-day  is  formality  itself  beside 
the  simple  and  affectionate  frankness  and  reality  of  the  first 
Christian  worship.”  In  regard  to  this  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
exact  form  of  worship  in  the  early  Church  is  fully  known,  or 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  model  for  all  time.  Under  the 
workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  experience  of  the  Church 
through  the  centuries,  it  has  been  found  edifying  in  all  the  great 
historic  denominations  to  have  forms  of  worship.  In  these  I 
see  no  menace  as  long  as  the  people  are  allowed  their  part,  and 
the  priest-hood  of  believers  is  maintained.  A  well  ordered 
“service”  gives  dignity  and  propriety  to  worship,  which  often 
otherwise  becomes  a  wearisome,  slip-shod  egotistic  performance 
on  the  part  of  the  pastor  who  lacks  intelligence  and  unction. 

The  periods  reviewed  were  eras  of  great  interest,  when,  hu¬ 
manly  speaking,  the  character  of  Christianity  was  seriously  jeo¬ 
pardized  but  always  finally  vindicated.  We  have  not  the  space 
to  look  separately  at  each  one  of  these  crises.  There  is  this  gen¬ 
eral  lesson — that  the  Church  is  ever  in  a  state  of  conflict.  Old 
heresies  have  passed,  at  least  in  their  ancient  form;  but  new 
ones  ever  agitate  the  Church.  A  studjr  of  her  history  gives  one 
confidence  that  she  is  divine  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
never  prevail  against  her.  As  long  as  she  holds  on  to  the  deity 
and  the  humanity  of  Christ,  the  God-man,  and  to  the  Bible  as 
the  inspired  Word  of  God  she  will  be  safe.  The  moment  she  lets 
these  go  will  she  drift  from  her  moorings  and  make  shipwreck 
of  her  faith. 

We  hope  many  clergymen  will  refresh  their  knowledge  of 
Church  History  by  reading  Dr.  Faulkner’s  little  volume;  and 
we  hope  also  that  they  will  commend  it  to  their  intelligent  laity. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 


BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  CO.  OBERLIN,  O. 

Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man.  By  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  F.G.S.A.  Cloth.  Pp.  xx,  547.  Price  $2.00. 

This  latest  volume  by  Dr.  G.  Frederick  Wright  of  Oberlin 
will  find  a  ready  welcome  from  a  multitude  of  Christian  readers. 
His  careful  scientific  researches  and  his  sane  and  conservative 
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construction  of  data  into  rational  theories  inspire  the  reader  with 
confidence.  Firmly  grounded  in  the  Christian  faith,  a  believer 
in  the  Bible,  he  has  a  vast  advantage  over  the  agnostic  or  mate¬ 
rialist,  who  lacks  the  illumination  which  comes  to  a  man  who 
trusts  the  living  God.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  Dr.  Wright 
proves  his  case  by  quotations  from  Sacred  Writ,  for  his  processes 
are  strictly  scientific,  based  upon  exact  observation  of  natural 
phenomena. 

The  origin  of  man  is  attributed  to  the  creative  action  of  God. 
As  to  its  method  no  one  may  speak  with  absolute  certainty.  The 
author  accepts  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  in  its  theistic  form. 
“The  doctrine  of  evolution  as  it  appears  in  modern  science  is 
not  a  doctrine  pertaining  to  ultimate  things,  but  to  the  secon¬ 
dary  processes  of  nature,  and  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  legitimate  arguments  of  theism.  The  processes  of  evolu- 
tion  demand  a  Creator  of  infiinite  power  and  wisdom  to  set  them 
in  motion.”  (p.  407).  “That  doctrine  of  evolution,  which  best 
adjusts  itself  to  both  the  geological  and  biological  facts  of  the 
world,  is  one  which  admits  of  paroxysmal  development  at  cer¬ 
tain  epochs  of  progress”  (p.  373).  In  short,  the  author  holds 
that  the  infinite  Creator  gave  a  new  impetus  to  man  at  critical 
formative  periods.  This  accounts  for  the  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  man  and  the  ape  family. 

The  antiquity  of  man  is  very  great,  but  not  nearly  so  great  as 
has  been  represented.  By  learned  arguments  based  upon  geolo¬ 
gical  grounds  our  author  shows  that  man  did  not  exist  previous 
to  the  Pleistocene  period,  the  fourth  and  latest  general  division 
of  geological  time.  Efforts  to  trace  man  to  the  Tertiary  period 
have  not  succeeded.  He  first  appears  in  the  Glacial  epoch, 
which  occupies  the  early  part  of  the  Pleistocene  period.  His 
age  must  be  determined,  therefore,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Glacial  era.  “Post-glacial  time  in  particular  during  which  man 
has  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth”  “is  to  be  reckoned  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  rather  than  by  hundreds  of  thousands  or  even 
tens  of  thousands.”'  In  recent  vears  scientists  have  been  led  to 
reduce  their  estimates  of  geologic  time  from  five  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  years  to  twenty-four  million. 

_ %/ 

The  conclusion  at  which  the  author  arriyes,  is  that  “while  the 
antiquity  of  man  cannot  be  less  than  ten  thousand,  it  need  not 
be  more  than  fifteen  thousand  years.  Eight  thousand  years  of 
pre-historic  time  is  ample  to  account  for  all  known  facts  relat¬ 
ing  to  his  development.” 

This  conclusion  is  not  at  all  at  variance  with  the  Bible.  In 
a  quotation  from  a  learned  article  written  by  Dr.  Green,  it  is 
shown  that  the  biblical  genealogies  were  never  intended  to  be  a 
chronological  record.  The  Bible  gives  no  date  directly  or  in- 
directlv  of  the  creation  of  Adam. 

c / 


J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 
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THE  F.  J.  HERR  PRINTING  CO.  COLUMBUS,  0. 

Freemasonry ,  An  Interpretation,  by  Martin  L.  Wagner,  Pastor 

of  the  St.  John’s  English  Ev.  Lutheran  Church,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Cloth.  Pp.  563.  Price  $1.50  net. 

This  stout  and  well- written  volume  by  Pastor  Wagner  contains 
an  astonishing  interpretation  of  Freemasonry.  Dr.  Gerberding 
in  his  Introduction  affirms  that  the  secret  society  system  is  “the 
greatest  foe  that  the  Church  has  to  contend  against.  It  insidi¬ 
ously  undermines  and  overthrows  the  very  foundations  of  evan¬ 
gelical  Christianity.  Its  tendency  is  to  make  men  indifferent  to 
doctrine  and  hostile  to  the  positive  teachings  of  Kevelation.” 

Mr.  Wagner’s  charges  against  Freemasonry  are  that  it  is  a 
false  religion,  that  it  is  an  esoteric  institution  derived  from  the 
ancient  mysteries  of  Phrygia,  Greece,  Egypt,  Samothracia,  Sidon 
and  other  nations,  and  worse  than  these  that  in  ethics  it  is  im¬ 
moral  and  unclean. 

In  substantiation  of  the  charge  that  it  claims  to  be  a  religion 
and  hence  a  substitute  for  Christianity  he  affirms  that  (1)  It 
claims  to  have  a  revelation,  (2)  has  its  own  temples,  (3)  its 
altars,  (4)  its  religious  symbols  and  emblems,  (5)  its  confession 
of  faith,  (6)  its  own  priests,  (7)  its  religious  services,  (8)  its 
own  forms,  (9)  its  rituals,  (10)  its  own  peculiar  worship  and 
(11)  its  own  distinctive  deity. 

To  substantiate  the  charge  that  Freemasonry  is  related  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  Orient  and  of  antiquity  the  author  cites  numer¬ 
ous  parallels.  Moreover,  he  holds  that  its  symbolism  is  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  ancient  phallicism  in  which  procreation  is  worshipped. 

In  confirmation  of  his  assertions  the  author  quotes  numerous 
authorities.  In  extenuation  of  the  act  of  many  excellent  people 
in  uniting  with  this  society  the  author  charitably  states  that  they 
have  been  hoodwinked,  and  that  the  lower  “degrees”  of  the  order 
fail  to  reveal  its  true  character. 

Personally  we  do  not  belong  to  any  secret  order  and  shall  never 
unite  with  any.  We  are  sure  of  this  that  many  Christian  people 
find  no  objection  to  belonging  to  the  Masons;  and  we  have  been 
assured  by  them  that  there  is  nothing  irreligious  or  immoral  in 
this  order.  Perhaps  they  are  mistaken;  and  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  examine  carefully  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Wagner. 
Should  they  be  found  to  be  well-grounded,  then  all  professing 
Christians  ought  to  come  out  and  be  separate.  Surely  Christi¬ 
anity  can  tolerate  no  rivalry  or  sham.  It  often  occurred  to  us 
while  in  the  pastorate  when  we  were  called  upon  to  officiate  at 
the  burial  of  members  of  lodges  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
lodges  to  give  up  religious  ceremonies,  and,  if  they  must  exist, 
confine  themselves  to  purely  social,  beneficiary  or  business  lines 
of  activity. 
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We  cannot  predict  the  effect  of  the  volume  before  us.  There 
ought  to  be  enough  influence  in  it  on  the  one  hand  to  prevent  men 
from  joining  the  Masonic  order  until  it  shall  have  vindicated 
itself;  and  on  the  other  its  members  ought  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  they  have  been  hoodwinked. 

J.  A.  SI  NGM  ASTER. 


THE  WARTBURG  PUBLISHING  HOUSE.  CHICAGO. 

The  Doctrine  of  Man ,  Outline  Notes  Based  on  Luthardt.  By 
Bevere  Franklin  Weidner,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  The¬ 
ology  in  the  Chicago  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary.  Cloth. 
XVI.  199.  Price  $1.00  net. 

This  volume  is  the  fruit  of  thirty-five  years  of  preparation  for 
work  in  the  class-room.  Five  great  standard  works  lie  at  its 
foundation,  viz.,  Luthardt’s  Compendium  of  Dogmatics , 
Krauth’s  Conservative  Reformation ,  Delitzsch’s  System  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  Psychology,  Mueller’s  Christian  Doctrine  of  Son,  and  Har¬ 
less’  System  of  Christian  Ethics. 

These  Outline  Notes  are  a  valuable  compend,  more  suited,  it 
seems  to  us,  for  reference  than  as  a  text-hook  for  beginners  in 
theology.  The  positions  taken  are  orthodox  and,  of  course,  in 
harmony  with  Revelation.  The  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  is 
that  of  the  above  named  authorities  and  of  the  symbols  and  dog- 
maticians  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

In  following  the  psychology  of  Delitzsch,  the  author  has  re¬ 
produced  the  former’s  somewhat  complicated  ideas  in  reference 
to  the  constitution  of  man,  as  body,  soul  and  spirit.  Then  the 
spirit  is  further  analyzed,  and  a  "triplicity”  is  asserted.  "Cor¬ 
responding  to  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  we  can  distin¬ 
guish  in  the  human  spirit,  the  nous,  the  logos  and  the  pneuma  of 
the  nous,  or  the  mind,  the  word,  and  the  spirit  of  the  mind.” 

I  "The  product  of  the  nous  or  mind  is  the  logos  or  word.”  "As 
the  Logos  is  the  basis  of  all  other  thoughts  and  words  of  God, 
so  the  Logos  is  the  archetype  of  the  human  logos,  primarily  of 
the  thought  of  Ego,  wherein  man  becomes  objective  to  himself 
as  a  person.”  This  is  surely  curious  reasoning  and  utterly  with¬ 
out  Scripture  authority.  Christ  is  the  only  Logos,  the  incarnate 
God,  the  revelation  of  God.  There  is  nothing  in  man  corre- 
^  sponding  to  this  high  thought  of  the  Divine  Logos. 

However  valuable  this  compend  of  Dr.  Weidner’s  is,  we  wish 

She  had  worked  the  matter  over  in  his  own  mind  and  experience 
and  given  us,  as  he  is  well  able  to  do,  a  more  original  product, 
which  would  be  at  once  more  coherent  and  simple. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 
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THE  PUBLICATION  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  THE  REFORMED 
CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Bausman,  D.D. ,  LL.D.  By  Henry 

Haverstick  Ranck,  pastor  of  St.  Andrew’s  Reformed  Church, 

Reading,  Pa.  Cloth,  Gilt  top.  Pp.  439.  Price  $2.00  post¬ 
paid. 

Dr.  Bailsman  was  a  notable  figure  in  the  life  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  profoundly  influencing  her  history  during  the  more  than 
fifty  years  of  an  active  and  fruitful  ministry.  He  was  bom  of 
German  stock  in  good  old  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  in  1824,  was 
ordained  in  1853,  and  died  at  Reading  in  1909,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty-five. 

Mr.  Ranck  has  done  his  work  as  biographer  with  excellent 
judgment,  avoiding  all  fulsome  laudation,  and  presenting  the 
life-picture  of  his  great-uncle  with  modesty  and  fidelity.  For¬ 
tunately  there  was  so  much  biographical  material  at  hand  that 
the  author  became  rather  the  editor.  The  Publication  Board 
has  brought  out  a  fine  volume  in  green  cloth,  with  good  print 
and  paper,  and  a  number  of  portraits  and  other  illustrations. 
Not  onlv  will  his  friends  all  over  the  Reformed  Church  want  Dr. 
Bausman’s  biography,  but  it  ought  to  find  a  place  among  the 
biographies  of  distinguished  men. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  is  the  first 
fifty  pages,  which  are  largely  autobiographical.  They  tell  the 
story  of  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  the  great  preacher  in  a  typi¬ 
cal  Pennsylvania  German  family,  where  discipline,  prosperity 
and  piety  develop  splendid  character.  There  is  a  charming  sim¬ 
plicity  and  ingenuousness  in  Dr.  Bausman’s  account  of  the  old 
home  and  his  childhood  that  reminds  us  of  the  autobiography 
of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Among  his  teachers  were  men  like  Nevin  and  Schaff,  and 
among  his  asociates  Harbaugh  and  Higbee.  He  lived  during  a 
period  of  great  unrest  in  his  Church,  but  he  refrained  from  con¬ 
troversy  and  so  became  a  mediator  in  the  subsequent  peace 
movement. 

He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  industry,  a  prolific  writer  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  English,  the  author  of  several  volumes  and  the  editor 
of  two  papers.  These  labors  together  with  numerous  general 
church  duties,  were  only  secondary  to  his  work  as  pastor  and 
preacher  at  Lewisburg,  Chambersburg  and  Reading.  He  spent 
the  last  thirty-six  years  of  his  life  at  the  last  place,  influencing 
for  good  a  growing  city,  and  leaving  as  his  visible  monument  a 
magnificent  Church  edifice  and  a  flourishing  congregation.  He 
was  a  fine  writer,  an  excellent  preacher,  a  man  with  a  prophetic 
spirit,  gentle,  lovable,  noble  and  strong,  a  man  whose  life  was 
worth  while.  j.  a.  singmaster. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  COSMOLOGICAL  ARGUMENT. 

BY  PROFESSOR  LUTHER  A.  FOX,  D.D. 

Many  of  the  new  things  are  good  and  true,  but  some  of  them 
are  false ;  some  of  the  old  opinions  and  theories  are  incomplete  or 
wrong,  but  many  of  them  are  true..  What  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  the  ages  is  more  trustworthy  than  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  a  few  individuals.  One  meets  right  frequently  in  his 
general  reading  the  assertion  that  the  old  arguments  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  God  have  been  forever  overthrown.  It  is  said  that 
Kant  did  this  once  for  all.  “Now  the  belief  in 'God  is  good  only 
for  religion  and  is  merely  a  matter  of  faith.”  Paulsen  says, 
“Kant  spoke  the  word  of  deliverance  and  broke  the  compromise 
between  science  and  faith,  so  that  science  may  fearlessly  finish  its 
journey,  and  religion  may  hold  a  permanent  place  in  the  human 
heart.”  So  widespread  is  this  conviction  that  a  professor  who 
teaches  his  Seniors  a  book  like  Valentine’s  Natural  Theology,  or 
Elint’s  Theism,  is  regarded  as  “a  back  number.”  He  is  up-to- 
date  only  when  he  talks  about  an  immanent  deity,  so  immanent 
that  he  is  identical  with  the  universe  and  so  chained  down  by  its 
laws  that  he  cannot  work  a  miracle  or  reveal  himself  except  by 
men  of  genius.  Many  of  the  sneers,  as  we  find  them  in  current 
literature,  are  thrown  off  with  a  supercilious,  dogmatic  air  that 
marks  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  great  problem.  Either  because 
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of  a  lack  of  capacity  or  serious  study  men  have  swallowed  the 
opinion  of  others  and  treat  the  matter  as  forever  settled. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  is  of  supreme  importance. 
It  is  religion,  but  it  is  also  eminently  practical.  It  is  of  such 
great  practical  worth  because  it  is  fundamentally  religious.  The 
religion  of  a  country,  of  a  community,  of  the  individual  controls 
the  whole  life.  Every  civilization  has  been  determined  by  the 
religion  that  lay  back  of  it.  Paulsen  quotes  with  approval  the 
words  of  Weiland  whom  he  calls  a  liberal-minded  man:  “The 
belief  in  God,  not  only  as  the  first  original  cause  of  all  things,  but 
also  as  the  absolute  and  highest  law-giver,  regent  and  judge  of 
mankind,  together  with  the  belief  in  a  future  life  after  death, 
constitutes  the  fundamental  article  of  religion.  To  strengthen 
and  support  this  belief  in  all  possible  ways  is  one  of  the  worthiest 
and  most  useful  occupations  of  philosophy,  nay,  in  view  of  the 
indispensableness  of  faith,  a  duty.  To  assail  it  and  weaken  its 
hold  on  the  hearts  of  men,  by  all  kinds  of  doubts  and  sophistical 
reasons,  or,  what  is  more,  to  overthrow  it,  not  only  does  no  good, 
but  virtually  amounts  to  a  public  attack  on  the  fundamental  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  state,  of  which  religion  forms  an  essential  part, 
and  on  public  peace  and  security,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  support. 
Hence  I  have  no  scruples  against  giving  the  following  humble 
advice  to  the  king  or  prince  who  might  ask  my  advice  concerning 
such  matters,  sav  in  about  fifty  years  from  now:  ‘The  foolish 
and  offensive  controversies  against  the  existence  of  God  or  against 
its  accepted  proofs ,  when  no  better  ones  can  be  adduced,  as  well 
as  the  public  denial  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ought  to  be 
declared  an  outrage  against  humanity  and  against  civil  society, 
and  should  be  prohibited  by  a  penal  enactment/  ” 

Eeligion  can  not  exist  without  definite  doctrine.  Subtract 
doctrines,  and  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  and  person¬ 
ality  of  God,  and  we  extract  the  life-principle  of  religion,  and 
leave  only  a  vague  sentiment  that  may  act  as  a  sedative  to  the 
emotions,  but  is  destitute  of  moral  or  spiritual  force.  Eeligion 
is  faith,  but  it  rests  on  knowledge.  We  must  have  some  rational 
grounds  for  our  faith,  or  it  is  merely  a  castle  in  the  air.  The 
world  can  never  be  satisfied  with  a  religion  such  as  the  philoso¬ 
phers  propose,  founded  upon  a  God  posited  by  faith  as  a  prere¬ 
quisite  of  religion,  but  without  any  credentials  of  his  existence. 
Anselm,  devout  as  he  was,  and  holding  as  a  primary  principle 
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that  faith  must  precede  knowledge — credo  ut  intelligam, — was 
restless  until  he  found  some  intellectual  ground  for  his  faith,  and 
to  satisfy  the  craving  he  elaborated  the  Ontological  Argument. 
If  we  have  no  satisfactory  basis  for  our  faith  we  will  abandon  it. 
Our  age  is  one  largely  of  indifference  to  religion,  and  one  reason 
is,  perhaps,  the  opinion  that  we  cannot  know  whether  there  is  a 
God  or  not.  Kant,  after  he  had  demolished  the  old  proofs,  as  he 
thought,  was  lonely  in  a  world  without  God  and  tried  to  restore 
Him  by  the  Moral  Argument.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fundamentally 
vital  question :  Can  the  existence  of  God  be  proved  ?  Our  an¬ 
swer  is  that  it  can,  and  by  the  old  arguments,  and  with  all  the 
force  of  scientific  proof. 

We  repudiate  the  arrogant  claim  that  there  is  no  knowledge, 
but  only  faith,  outside  of  the  exact  sciences.  We  have  no  pa¬ 
tience  with  this  factitious  delivery  of  science  on  subjects  where 
methods  of  natural  science  do  not  fit.  Sociology  as  a  science  can 
never  become  exact.  History  can  never  have  its  laws  reduced  to 
mathematical  formulas.  Is  the  scientist  willing  to  cut  himself 
loose  from  all  facts  and  live  solely  in  the  passing  day?  If  not, 
he  must  accept  history  in  the  only  form  that  is  possible  for  it. 
The  new  Psychology  is  struggling  hard  to  become  a  natural  sci¬ 
ence.  It  has  its  laboratory  and  experiments.  It  has  told  us 
something  of  the  mechanism  of  mental  instruments,  but  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  psychological  knowledge  has  not  been  very  extensive. 
It  has  succeeded  in  reducing  consciousness,  as  it  believes,  to  a 
stream  with  a  fringe,  but  without  any  self  who  is  conscious.  It 
ignores,  or  leaves  without  any  explanation  the  great  primary 
ideas  it  finds  in  consciousness,  of  substance,  cause  and  infinity. 
It  knocks  away  the  very  foundations  of  theology  and  in  Prof. 
James  we  have  a  resort  to  Pragmatism.  We  may  decide  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  God  by  tossing  up  a  penny,  but  as  it  is  on  the  whole 
safer  to  believe  that  there  is  a  God  he  accepts  the  theological  dog¬ 
ma  of  his  existence.  The  exact  sciences  are  eminently  practical 
and  useful  in  their  sphere,  but  they  are  not  broad  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  of  life.  The  scientist,  like  other  men,  thinks  he  has  a 
self,  and  though  a  determinist  he  wants  the  man  who  knocked 
him  down  or  stole  his  watch  properly  punished,  just  as  other  men 
do  who  believe  in  free  will.  The  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
God  would  be  valid  and  convincing  even  though  we  could  not 
make  a  demonstration  of  them  like  those  in  Geometry,  but  we 
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can,  if  we  are  allowed  only  one  empirical  intuition  and  one  pure 
intuition. 

We  propose  in  this  paper  to  discuss  the  Cosmological  Argu¬ 
ment.  It  is  in  some  form  very  old,  but  it  was  the  last  of  the  three 
oldest  to  be  developed.  The  Teleological  Argument  was  clearly 
and  fully  expounded  by  Socrates  as  reported  by  Xenophon  in  the 
Memorobilia.  We  have  unfolded  the  philosophy  involved  and 
added  examples,  but  it  is  as  forcible  to  the  common  mind  in 
Xenophon  as  in  Paley  or  McCosh.  The  Ontological  Argument 
is  found  in  Plato,  and  in  a  modified  form  in  Plotinus,  but  it 
was  not  set  off  from  general  philosophy  until  AnselnPs  mono¬ 
graph,  which  was  supplemented  and  more  fully  developed  by 
Descartes.  Leibnitz  during  the  period  of  Enlightment  elaborated 
the  Cosmological,  and  gave  it  new  prominence  and  importance. 
This  is  the  form  into  which  he  put  it :  “Everything  in  the  world 
has  a  cause.  But  every  cause  is  in  turn  also,  for  that  very  rea¬ 
son,  the  effect  of  another  cause.  Thus  there  is  in  the  world  a 
continuous  chain  of  causes,  which  looked  at  from  behind  are  ef¬ 
fects  in  their  turn,  and  of  effects  which,  viewed  from  before,  are 
also  causes.  Thus  everything  in  the  world  has  its  basis  without 
itself,  i.  e.,  is  contingent  and  not  necessary,  because  it  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  something  without.  And  what  is  true  of  individual 
things  must  also  be  held  true  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  Applying 
the  law  of  causaton  to  it  as  a  unity  we  must  also  inquire  after 
its  cause.  But  if  we  ascend  endlessly  from  effect  to  other  effects 
and  other  causes  we  should  have  a  series  of  effects  without  a  be¬ 
ginning,  which  is  as  unthinkable  as  a  stream  without  a  source. 
Therefore,  the  reason  must  accept  a  necessary  fundamental  cause 
of  the  world  which  is  not  in  its  turn  an  effect  of  another  cause.” 
This  is  the  form  of  the  argument  as  known  to  Kant.  While  it 
is  sound  it  needs  a  restatement. 

The  argument  is  based  upon  only  two  assumptions:  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  world  and  the  law  of  causalty.  They  are  admitted 
by  all  men  except  transcendental  philosophers.  Science  starts 
with  the  same  assumptions.  It  assumes  that  there  is  an  objective 
material  world.  It  does  not  trouble  itself  with  the  problem  of 
epistemology  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  guarantee  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  conviction  of  consciousness  as  to  the  fact.  It  accepts,  also, 
without  question  the  intuitive  idea  that  every  event  must  have  a 
sufficient  cause.  It  gathers  up  its  facts  by  observation  from  ex- 
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perience.  This  is  precisely  the  method  of  the  Cosmological  Ar¬ 
gument,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  its  conclusions  should  not  be 
held  as  certain  as  any  in  science.  It  is  entitled  to  the  claim  of 
being  strictly  scientific. 

The  law  of  causality  has  a  two-fold  form.  The  law  is,  that 
everything  that  begins  to  be  must  have  a  cause;  the  corollary  is, 
that  nothing  can  be  in  the  effect  that  is  not  in  the  cause.  The 
denial  of  either  is  absurd.  The  scholastics  were  accustomed  from 
the  Middle  Ages  down  through  the  Enlightenment,  to  throw  the 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  into  syllogistic  form.  It  is 
a  custom  not  easily  laid  aside,  and  in  conformity  to  it  we  will 
put  it  into  two  syllogisms. 

1.  Whatever  begins  to  be  has  a  sufficient  cause. 

The  world  began  to  be. 

Therefore,  the  world  has  a  sufficient  cause. 

2.  Whatever  effect  shows  intelligence  and  free  wfill  has  a  per¬ 
sonal  cause. 

The  world  shows  in  many  things  intelligence  and  free  will. 
Therefore,  the  world  shows  in  many  things,  a  personal 
cause. 

The  world  began  to  be.  The  Bible  says,  that  the  world,  when 
first  created,  was  without  form  and  void.  Science  says  it  was  a 
chaos  in  which  all  the  elements  were  run  together  in  a  molten 
mass.  How  long  ago  that  was,  science  has  been  unable  to  tell. 
Lord  Kelvin  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  it  could  not  have 
been  more  than  twenty  million  years.  His  estimate  was  based 

%j 

upon  the  radiation  of  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Geologists,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  time  it  now  takes  to  form  strata  and  the  progress  of 
evolution,  run  the  figures  up  into  the  hundreds  of  millions. 
That  far  back,  a  hundred  million,  does  not  amount  to  much. 
But  no  matter  whether  twenty  millions  or  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  millions,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  earth  and  our  solar 
system  had  a  beginning-  We  do  not  need  to  resort  to  the  phi¬ 
losophic  principle  of  the  impossibility  of  an  infinite  series  of  de¬ 
pendent  causes,  denied  by  Kant,  but  so  manifestly  true  that  it  is 
a  truism.  We  have  the  fact  which  no  one  will  dare  to  question. 

Science  is  still  at  sea  as  to  the  ultimate  beginning.  It  is  held 
now  that  matter  had  its  origin  in  vortex  motions  in  ether.  It  is  the 
result  of  electrical  movements.  Atoms  have  served  their  long 
day,  and  are  superseded  by  electrons.  Electricity  as  the  active 
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force  and  ether  as  the  matrix,  or  ether  as  the  only  force  of  which 
electricity  is  the  first  form,  are  the  immediate  creators  of  the 
world  as  we  have  it.  Matter  is  not  eternal,  but  the  result  of  evo¬ 
lution.  The  old  Greek  philosophers  of  the  school  of  Thales  posi¬ 
ted  one  element  out  of  which  the  universe  wras  evolved.  Science 
is  coming  back  to  the  position  of  these  ancient  physicists.  It  is 
questioning  the  doctrine  of  eighty  or  more  elements  and  is  look¬ 
ing  for  one  as  the  basis  of  all  the  others.  Hydrogen  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  most  in  favor.  But  whence  the  hydrogen,  or  the  electricity, 
or  the  ether?  Each  shows  the  contingency  which  is  true  of  all 
other  facts  of  the  world,  and  no  one  will  be  found  rash  enough  to 
say  that  either  is  the  eternal  God,  the  author  of  eternal  laws,  and 
creator  of  the  universe.  The  latest  science  does  not  get  us  away 
from  the  fact  of  a  beginning  even  of  the  ether. 

Life  on  the  earth  had  a  beginning.  The  oldest  rocks  get  their 
name,  azoic,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  trace  of  life  in  them. 
The  earliest  forms  of  life  were  probably  of  such  a  delicate  struc¬ 
ture  that  fossils  of  them  were  impossible.  Life  as  known  to  the 
geologist  may  not  have  been  the  first.  We  are  quite  willing  to 
accept  this  conjecture  of  the  biologist.  But  if  the  earth  was  once 
a  molten  mass,  life  was  impossible  in  it.  Life  has  been  formed 
in  higher  degrees  of  temperature  than  was  once  believed,  but  it 
can  not  exist  in  heat  that  melts  granite  rocks.  It  is  universally 
agreed  that  there  were  millions  of  years  when  there  could  not 
have  been  life.  But  science  knows  nothing  about  a  beginning  of 
life.  Life  comes  only  from  life.  It  is  a  law  of  biology.  That 
it  might  have  originated  in  an  accidental  conjunction  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  constituents  of  protoplasm  under  very  peculiar  conditions 
is  only  a  conjecture.  Mr.  Huxley,  the  prince  of  physiologists  in 
the  generation  just  gone,  admits  that  it  is  nothing  more.  Some 
researches  in  biology  have  revealed  some  very  surprising  things 
in  embryology,  but  there  is  in  the  most  elementary  facts  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  life.  The  further  back  we  push  the  investigation  the 
more  mysterious  the  principle  of  life  becomes.  Professor  Schaf¬ 
fer,  President  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  admitted  that  he  was  only  guessing  when  he  held  that 
spontaneous  generation  is  going  on  at  the  present.  “It  is  true 
that  up  to  the  present  time  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  happen¬ 
ing:  no  process  of  transition  has  been  observed.  If  living  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  evolved  in  the  past  we  are  not  only  justified  in  ac- 
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cepting  the  conclusion,  but  also  we  are  forced  to  accept  it.”  This 
does  not  read  much  like  exact  science.  Evolution  postulates  life, 
and  then  the  Professor  takes  evolution  to  prove  that  life  is  having 
to-day  a  spontaneous  generation.  The  logician  calls  such  reason¬ 
ing  the  fallacy  of  petitio  principii.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  argu¬ 
ing  in  a.  circle.  But  it  is  admitted  that  somehow  and  somewhere 
it  had  a  beginning,  and  we  must  not  be  diverted  from  this  great 
fact  by  any  speculation  or  experiment  in  regard  to  the  manner 
of  its  origin.  If  the  biologist  should  ever  succeed  in  producing 
life  in  his  laboratory  the  force  of  the  Cosmological  argument  will 
not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  diminished.  Where  did  matter  get 
the  potentiality  of  life? 

Science  does  not  know  what  to  make  out  of  the  nature  of  life. 
It  is  really  unscientific  to  inquire,  any  more  than  to  inquire  about 
the  ultimate  nature  of  mind,  or  matter,  or  ether.  It  cannot  get 
the  life  principle  under  the  microscope  or  find  it  in  the  retort. 
It  has  no  right  to  deny  that  it  is  an  entity,  as  Mr.  Huxley  and 
other  scientists  have  done.  It  is  a  force,  a  very  peculiar  kind  of 
force,  doing  what  no  other  known  force  can  do.  It  acts  very 
much  as  though  it  were  either  itself  intelligent  or  the  instrument 
of  intelligence.  Down  among  the  lowest  forms  of  life  the  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  are  very  much  alike.  The  biologist  is  puzzled 
sometimes  how  to  classify  them.  But  if  evolution  is  true  there 
must  be  a  difference,  or  the  two  kingdoms  could  never  have  been 
developed.  If  they  were  in  the  beginning  exactly  alike  there 
were  elements  introduced  later  that  have  made  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  elephant  and  the  banyan  tree,  the  mimosa  and  the  flea. 
There  is  reason  running  through  both  kingdoms.  If  not,  the 
botanist  and  zoologist  would  never  have  been  possible.  Reason 
can  never  interpret  that  which  has  no  reason  in  it.  Whether  life 
is  an  entity  or  only  a  force,  as  long  as  the  scientific  principle  that 
life  comes  only  from  life  holds,  we  must  believe  that  this  mysteri- 
ous  power,  which  first  formed  protoplasm  and  has  built  up  the 
marvelous  kingdoms  of  vegetables  and  animals,  had  its  ultimate 
source  in  an  eternal,  living  Being. 

In  all  nature,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  there  is  order.  This 
order  is  in  large  part  numerical.  So  extensive  is  number  in  na¬ 
ture  as  known  to  the  ancients  that  the  Pythagoreans  held  that  it 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  universe.  The  study  of  physics  requires 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  mathematics.  Astronomy  has  its 
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hard  mathematical  problems.  Conjunctions  and  eclipses  can  be 
foretold  to  the  fraction  of  a  second.  The  formulas  of  Chemistry, 
as  H20,  are  expressed  in  the  terms  of  numbers.  The  laws  of 
science  which  have  been  satisfactorily  determined  are  stated  in 

J 

mathematical  language.  The  new  Psychology  is  attempting  to 
find  mathematical  expression  for  its  discoveries,  as  Fechner’s 
law  of  sensation.  There  is  the  order  also  of  similarity.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  of  every  science  is  to  classify  objects  that  are 
alike.  Without  similarities  only  individuals  would  exist,  and  sci- 
ence  could  ne\er  find  a  starting  point.  This  order  in  the  world 
had  its  origin  in  the  eternal  ground  of  the  universe.  It  makes 
the  world  a  cosmos,  and,  to  what  is  rather  contemptuously  called 
naive  common  sense,  it  reveals  a  purpose. 

After  millions  of  years  of  progress  man  at  last  appears.  He 
seems  to  be  the  crown  of  creation.  Evolution  along  the  old  lines 
is  discontinued.  There  has  been  no  new  order  of  beings  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  world  since  he  appeared  upon  the  arena.  Evolu¬ 
tion  becomes  mental  instead  of  physical.  The  date  of  his  advent 
cannot  be  precisely  determined.  Misled  by  Archbishop  Usher’s 
construction  of  the  biblical  chronology  we  were  taught  to  believe 
that  Adam  lived  about  six  thousand  years  ago.  Geologists,  like 
Le  Conte,  put  it  one  hundred  thousand.  Most  of  them  agree 
that  man  appears  first  in  the  Quaternary,  but  think  it  highly  pos¬ 
able  that  he  lived  in  the  Tertiary  age.  Scientific  people  gener¬ 
ally  assert,  with  Darwin,  as  a  fact  that  man’s  body  was  evolved 
out  of  an  extinct  order  of  anthropoid  ape,  though  some  of  the 
most  eminent  hold  with  Brooks  that  man's  line  was  from  a  very 
early  period  distinct  from  all  others.  Many  scientists  assert  with 
equal  confidence  that  the  mind  was  evolved  also,  slowly  at  first 
until  speech  was  accidentally  discovered,  and  then  men  really  be¬ 
gan.  But  those  who  keep  in  sight  of  the  front  rank  of  scientists 
know  that  what  Quatrefages  said  a  few  years  ago  is  still  true. 
“When  I  am  asked  in  the  name  of  science  what  was  the  origin 
of  man,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  answer  I  dont  Icnow.”  It  has  not 
been  proved  that  man  in  either  mind  or  body  was  evolved  from 
some  lower  animal.  Evolution  must  be  recognized  as  having  a 
large  element  of  truth  in  it.  It  is  a  fine  working  hypothesis,  like 
the  theory  of  atoms.  But  its  universal  sweep  is  still  only  an  as¬ 
sumption.  Let  it,  however,  be  granted,  and  we  have  only  the 
method  in  which  some  force  has  worked.  It  reveals  processes, 
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but  not  causes.  Time  is  no  more  a  cause  than  a  method  is  a  cause. 
Time  is  merely  a  measure  of  duration.  Eternity  will  not  of  itself 
accomplish  anything.  If  we  stood  before  an  eternal  evolution 
we  would  still  have  to  ask,  What  is  the  force  behind  the  process  ? 
Here  is  the  human  race  of  acknowledged  recent  origin  as  re¬ 
corded  in  the  geological  calendar.  Man  has  no  certainly  known 
antecedents.  He  is  not  an  anthropoid  ape  with  its  wonderful 
anatomical  and  physiological  organization,  but  a  rational  being 
set  off  at  an  immense  distance  from  his  nearest  animal  congener. 
He  has  built  up  a  wonderful  civilization  with  an  incalculable 
future  before  it.  His  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  are  akin  to 
the  miraculous.  He  has  introduced  into  nature  a  force  control-' 
ling  nature,  but  itself  refusing  to  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  the  natural  forces.  He  alone  has  asked  about  the  courses  and 
causes  of  the  world  and  the  meaning  of  the  universe  and  become 
a  scientist  and  a  philosopher.  He  has  taken  a  position  outside  of 
and  above  nature  and  penetrated  far  into  its  arcana.  Among  the 
treasures  of  his  rational  consciousness  he  finds  certain  inalien¬ 
able  convictions  like  substance,  cause,  infinity,  beauty  and  right, 
which  not  only  cannot  be  derived  from  the  experiences  of  sense 
but  are  necessary  to  explain  that  experience.  He  has  a  will 
which  all  practically  believe  to  be  free.  He  has  gathered  rich 
funds  of  knowledge  from  a  thousand  fields.  He  alone  has  cared 
for  and  preserved  his  own  history.  He  has  anaWzed  the  stars 
and  read  their  record.  He  has  deciphered  the  autobiography  of 
the  earth.  He  has  lifted  at  least  a  corner  of  the  veil  that  opens 
into  the  eternal.  In  him  alone  is  not  merely  individuality  but 
personality.  He  is  here  with  his  wonderful  endowments  and 
achievements,  the  greatest  of  all  facts.  He  is  in  the  world  and 
of  the  world,  and  must  be  accounted  for.  What  was  his  suffici¬ 
ent  cause? 

There  is  nothing  in  man  that  was  not  in  the  ultimate  cause. 
Denv  that  and  what  becomes  of  the  law  of  causalitv,  of  science, 
of  all  knowledge?  If  man  is  an  intelligent  being,  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  order  and  harmony  in  his  own  works,  to  form  purposes,  to 
work  out  the  science  of  mathematics,  to  understand  nature  and 
control  it,  to  know  truth,  then  his  Maker  must  be  an  intelligent 
being.  If  man  is  a  person,  then  his  Maker  must  also  be  a  per¬ 
son,  or  One  in  whom  personality  is  carried  up  into  something 
greater.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion  on  scientific 
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methods.  No  matter  whether  evolved  out  of  animals  rising 
from  a  jelly-fish  or  not,  there  is  the  Cause  somewhere  that  made 
him  what  he  is,  and  that  Cause  can  he  nothing  less  than  an  eter¬ 
nal  Person.  If  a  man  denies  either  the  fact  of  man  or  the  law 
of  causality  he  puts  himself  outside  of  the  sphere  of  reason  and 
we  can  have  no  further  discussion  with  him. 

The  scientist  cannot  evade  the  conclusion.  He  cannot  find 
consciousness  and  reason  and  personality  in  his  laboratory,  but 
lie  has  them  in  himself.  They  are  just  as  much  facts  as  his  experi¬ 
ments.  He  assumes  them  continually  in  his  work;  without  them 
he  could  not  he  a  scientist.  His  science  ought  to  be  broad  enough 
to  include  them.  And  so  his  science  ought  to  compel  him  as 
President  Eemsen  said  at  Boanoke  College  a  few  years  ago,  to 
bow  reverently  before  the  eternal  God. 

Even  Kant  made  some  important  concessions  to  the  force  of 
the  Cosmological  Argument,  incomplete  as  it  was  when  it  left 
the  hands  of  Wolf.  “The  need  of  reason  requires  it  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  a  necessary  being  as  a  basis  for  the  empirical 
regress,  and  as  this  necessity  must  be  unconditional  and  a  priori , 
reason  is  bound  to  discover  a  conception  which  shall,  if  possible, 
meet  this  requirement  and  enable  us  to  attain  to  a  priori  cogni¬ 
tion  of  such  a  being.”  “The  track  which  the  Cosmological  Ar¬ 
gument  pursues,  whether  rational  or  sophistical,  is  at  least 
natural,  and  not  only  goes  far  to  persuade  the  common  under¬ 
standing,  but  shows  itself  deserving  of  respect  from  the  specula¬ 
tive  reason.”  “It  is  something  very  remarkable  that  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  something  exists,  I  can  not  avoid  the  impression 
that  something  exists  necessarily.  Kpon  this  perfectly  natural 
— but  not  on  that  account  reliable — inference  does  the  Cosmo¬ 
logical  argument  rest.”  “I  can  never  complete  the  regress 
through  the  conditions  of  existence  without  admitting  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  necessary  being.”  “Wnconditional  necessity,  which, 
as  the  ultimate  support  and  stay  of  all  existing  things,  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  requirement  of  the  mind,  is  an  abyss  on  which  the 
human  reason  trembles  in  dismay.  Even  eternity,  terrible  and 
sublime  as  it  is,  as  depicted  by  Haller,  does  not  produce  upon 
the  mental  vision  such  a  feeling  of  awe  and  terror,  for  although 
it  measures  the  duration  of  things,  it  does  not  support  them.” 
These  important  concessions  are  not  often  referred  to  and  are 
therefore,  given  here  at  length. 
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Against  that  form  of  the  argument  which  emphasizes  the  ens 
realissimum  he  offers  four  objections  of  which  the  first  two  only 
are  important  for  ns.  (1)  “The  transcendental  principle,  every¬ 
thing  that  is  contingent  mnst  have  a  cause, — a  principle  without 
significance  except  in  the  sensuous  world.  (2)  From  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  an  infinitely  ascending  series  of  causes  in  the  world  of 
sense,  a  first  cause  is  inferred;  a  conclusion  which  the  employ¬ 
ments  of  reason  do  not  justify,  even  in  the  sphere  of  experience.” 
Kant’s  argument  is  based  upon  his  transcendental  philosophy 
and  stands  or  falls  with  his  transcendentalism.  His  aim  in  his 
“Critique  of  Pure  Beason”  was  to  prove  that  the  speculative  rea¬ 
son  is  incompetent  to  explain  the  universe.  His  study  ended  in 
philosophic  scepticism,  and  all  it  could  hope  to  reach  is  certain 
negative  principles  that  never  can  be  verified.  This  is  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  conclusion  of  his  examination  of  the  Cosmological 
argument.  “The  ideal  of  a  Supreme  Being,  far  from  being  an 
announcement  of  the  existence  of  a  being  in  itself  necessary,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  regulative  principle  of  reason,  requiring  us 
to  regard  all  connection  existing  between  phenomena  as  if  it  had 
its  origin  from  an  all-sufficient  cause,  and  basing  upon  this  the 
rule  of  a  systematic  and  necessary  unity  in  the  explanation  of 
phenomena.”  There  is  no  known  God,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
think  there  is  in  order  to  explain  the  world.  As  Kant  said,  “I 
never  can  know.” 

Kant  taught  that  sensibility  receives  phenomenon  from  with¬ 
out.  This  phenomenon  is  so  vague,  indefinite,  formless  and 
mysterious  that  it  resembles  very  much  in  some  respects  Plato’s 
Mi)  ov  or  non-being.  It  is  absolutely  meaningless  until  the  in¬ 
tellect  furnishes  the  forms  of  space  and  time,  which  transforms 
it  into  intuitions.  Time  and  space  are  not  objective  realities; 
they  are  purely  subjective,  and  are  only  laws  of  the  mind.  Upon 
this  something,  less  substantial  than  a  vapor,  he  constructs  his 
cosmology,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  his  speculative  philosophy. 
It  was  very  easv  for  Fichte  to  carry  it  out  into  the  most  absolute 
egoistic  idealism.  These  intuitions,  the  products  of  the  sensi¬ 
bility,  were  passed  up  to  the  understanding,  (verstand).  The 
categories  furnished  by  the  understanding  moulded  them  into 
judgments,  or  notions.  There  were  sixteen  categories.  Among 
them  were  unity,  causality,  substantiality,  actuality,  and  ne¬ 
cessity.  They  have  no  more  objective  reality  than  time  and 
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space.  They  are  merely  necessary  laws  of  our  own  thinking. 
We  have  to  think  that  there  is  the  relation  of  causality  between 
sensuous  phenomena.,  but  that  there  is  such  an  objective  relation 
we  will  never  be  able  to  know.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  unity 
and  substance.  The  intuitions,  elaborated  into  notions,  are 
handed  up  to  the  reason,  (vernunft,  or  vovs,  )  to  be  fashioned 
into  ideas.  The  ideas  are  the  absolute,  the  universe,  the  soul  and 
God.  These  ideas  have  only  a  regulative  value.  The  absolute, 
being  out  of  all  relations  and  absolutely  incapable  of  entering 
into  relations,  is  absolutely  unknowable.  The  world  can  be 
proved  with  equal  cogency  to  be  both  infinitely  unlimited 
and  limited.  We  must  be  forever  in  doubt  whether  the  will  is 
free  or  necessitated,  and  the  propositions,  “there  are  free  causes,” 
and  “everything  is  necessitated,”  are  equally  balanced.  With 
such  a  philosophic  basis  it  was  no  difficult  task  to  overthrow  every 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God.  With  no  real  world  left, 
only  empty,  formless  phenomena,  no  substance,  no  causes,  there 
is  no  foundation  for  proof.  We  have  not  even  ourselves  left,  for 
the  soul  is  not  a  real  but  only  a  logical  predicate.  In  such  a 
dreary  waste  there  is  no  need  of  a  God. 

Kant  was  horrified  at  the  ruins  he  had  made  and  tried  to  res¬ 
cue  the  faith  in  God  and  immortality  by  his  “Critique  of  the 
Practical  Reason.”  There  must  be  God  because  there  is  moral 
law.  But  that  moral  law  may  be  only  a  regulative  principle 
like  causality  and  substance.  There  may  be  no  more  freedom  in 
the  non  men  a  than  in  the  phenomena;  who  knows?  If  there  is 
no  objective,  real  unity,  how  about  the  individuality  of  the  soul 
and  personal  responsibility.  These  were  problems  in  the  practi¬ 
cal  reason  which  Kant  must  have  seen  but  declined  to  discuss. 
His  real  God  was  Freedom,  but  of  what?  Fichte  carried  out 
his  transcendental  ethics,  as  he  did  his  transcendental  philoso¬ 
phy  to  its  logical  conclusion  and  found  that  it  ended  in  a  God 
that  was  simply  the  moral  idea. 

Kant  did  not  demolish  the  Cosmological  argument.  Our 
faith  in  it  may  be  called  naive ;  so  must  be  ridiculed  the  faith  of 
the  critic  in  a  real  world,  in  the  principle  of  causality  and  in  his 
own  personality.  Kant  said  that  it  is  illogical  to  proceed  from 
the  finite  to  the  infinite.  It  is  equally  illogical  to  proceed  from 
activity  in  extension  to  activity  in  consciousness.  No  man 
knows  how  matter  can  affect  mind  and  mind  affect  matter.  But 
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the  fact  is  going  on  every  honr  of  onr  lives.  When  we  have  a 
chain  of  dependent  causes  we  do  infer,  wre  must  infer,  that  it 
rests  at  last  upon  an  eternal  self-sustained  First  Cause.  It  is  a 
necessity  of  our  nature,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  rest  our 
case  with  that. 

Our  First  Cause  is  not  an  empty  idea  of  an  ens  realissimum. 
It  is  the  cause  of  the  universe,  and  as  causes  reveal  themselves 
in  their  effects  every  thing  in  the  universe  enriches  our  idea  of 
the  First  Cause.  He  is  eternal  and  eternally  self-sustained. 
He  is  an  Infinite  Being — infinite  in  duration  because  he  is  eter¬ 
nal,  and  infinite  in  power  for  nothing  less  could  be  inherently 
and  eternally  self-supporting.  This  Infinite  Being  is  infinitely 
and  eternally  living;  for  he  is  the  author  of  life.  He  is  an  in¬ 
finite  Person  because  the  infinite  Being  is  a  personality.  He  is 
a  person  because  he  is  the  ground  of  our  personality.  Starting 
with  the  world  of  experience  we  stand  reverently  before  God  who 
has  “revealed  himself  by  the  things  he  has  made,  even  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead.” 

Roanolce  College ,  Salem ,  Va. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  NEED  OF  PRACTICAL  TRAINING  FOR  THE 

MINISTRY.1 

BY  REV.  EZRA  E.  STAUFFER,  D.D. 

My  Dear  Brother: 

In  as  much  as  you  have  been  unanimously  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Midland  College  to  fill  the  chair  of  His¬ 
torical  and  Practical  Theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  we  have  gathered  to-night  to  formally  install  you  in  this 
high  and  important  position.  As  the  president  of  the  Board  it 
falls  to  my  lot  to  perform  this  pleasant  duty,  and  I  do  this  the 
more  cheerfully  for  several  reasons. 

First,  I  take  pleasure  in  performing  this  task  because  I  know 
you  to  be  a  man  well  fitted  and  qualified  for  the  place  you  are  to 
occupy  by  reason  of  your  scholastic  training,  your  inclmati.  n 
for  and  your  ability  to  grasp  theological  subjects,  and  because  of 
your  insight  into  the  requirements  and  demands  of  our  Lutheran 
constituency — especially  the  constituency  on  our  own  territory; 
secondly,  because  of  the  hearty  unanimity  of  your  election  as  well 
as  the  universal  satisfaction  with  which  the  announcement  of 
your  election  was  received  by  your  brethren;  thirdly,  because  of 
the  fact  that  you  are  a  product  of  Midland  College  and  the  West¬ 
ern  Theological  Seminary — the  first  alumnus  to  be  chosen  to  a 
full  professorship  in  the  institution.  We  feel,  therefore,  that 
you  take  up  your  work  with  a  double  interest  which  must  result 
in  a  larger  success  as  well  as  in  increasing  honor  to  our  Alma 
Mater. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should  call  your  attention  to 
the  importance  and  the  greatness  of  the  work  to  which  you  have 
been  elected.  It  will  be  difficult  to  overestimate  this.  The  com¬ 
munication  of  moral  and  religious  truth  is  certainly  the  most 
important  work  committed  to  men;  and,  I  dare  say,  that  a 
worthier  field  of  labor  cannot  be  found  than  that  of  training 

1  A  Charge  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Midland 
College  to  the  Rev.  John  Frederick  Krueger,  A.B.,  at  his  inauguration  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Historical  and  Practical  Theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary. 
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young  men  to  teach  religion ;  teaching  them  how  to  labor  effectu¬ 
ally  in  bringing  about  moral  greatness,  spiritual  glory,  and 
Christ-likeness  in  men.  The  ministry  of  to-day,  as  always,  offers 
the  supreme  opportunity  of  unfolding  life  after  the  measure  “of 
the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ”;  enabling  men  to  labor  for 
that  which  is  more  than  bread;  to  work  above  the  materialistic, 
the  mechanical  occupations,  in  that  realm  where  God  is  working 
with  man  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  Your  work  in  this 
institution  will  be  particularly  important  since  you  will  assist  in 
training  men  who  will  be  intrusted  in  a  measure  with  the  high¬ 
est  and  most  valuable  interests  of  the  human  race.  You  will 
assist  in  training  men  who  will  instruct  in  those  principles  of 
our  most  holy  religion  on  the  reception  of  which  the  happiness 
of  not  only  the  present  but  the  future  life  depends.  You  will 
assist  in  training  these  men  to  act  on  the  soul — a  work  that  has 
been  called  the  noblest  work  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  The  preach¬ 
ing  function  is  indeed  great;  but  greater  in  a  sense,  is  the  task 
of  the  one  who  instructs  and  prepares  others  for  this  noble  work. 
His  work  is  fundamental.  If  it  is  not  rightly  done,  or  if  it  is 
illy  done,  then  all  that  follows  is  bound  to  be  inadequate.  How 
great  a  work  then,  is  yours!  How  grand!  Who  but  God  can 
measure  its  power  or  extent? 

With  such  convictions  of  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the 
work  to  which  you  have  been  called,  is  seems  to  me,  that  I  can¬ 
not  better  meet  the  requirements  of  the  occasion  than  to  call  to 
your  mind  The  Need  of  Practical  Training  for  the  Ministry. 
In  as  much  as  you  are  to  be  the  professor  of  Practical  Theology 
it  will  be  to  you  more  than  to  anyone  else  that  the  students  mast 
look  for  this  training. 

In  our  catalogue  I  observe  that  the  science  of  Practical  The¬ 
ology  is  recognized  as  “the  crown  of  theological  study.”  It  is 
indeed  strongly  to  be  desired  that  the  other  branches  of  theology 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  end  of  study,  which  is  the  making 
of  pastors ;  and  that  they  come  to  the  aid  of  practical  theology  in¬ 
stead  of  working  against  it.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  students  be  prepared  in  view  of  the  work  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  pulpit  and  of  the  practical  care  of  souls.  In  relation  to  this 
last,  let  no  one  think  that  a  pastor  can  act  on  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment.  The  work  which  he  will  be  called  to  do  can  only 
be  done  successfully  after  a  well  ordered  and  clearly  defined  plan ; 
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and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  his  training  should  pre¬ 
pare  him  in  the  most  practical  ways  and  methods  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  his  pastoral  work. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  aside  from  a  more  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  a  more  practical  preparation 
for  the  young  men  in  our  Seminaries.  This  demand  possibly 
reflects  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  its  desire  for  universal  efficiency. 
This  desire  surely  is  not  wrong,  and  anyone  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  demand  should  be  slow  to  criticise  without  a  fair  in¬ 
vestigation.  That  this  is  not  a  new  subject  is  readily  recognized, 
but  this  fact  in  no  way  argues  that  it  is  not  important. 

The  sources  of  this  demand  will,  I  am  sure,  be  interesting  and 
instructive  to  note,  the  need  appearing  as  we  consider  the  sources. 
From  whence  does  it  come? 

In  the  first  place,  it  comes  from  the  laymen  who  are  in  a  large 
measure  the  supporters  of  our  churches;  and  it  comes  from 
them  because  of  an  enlarged  vision  concerning  the  place  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  earth.  We  are  living  in  an  age  that  is 
seeking  to  give  to  the  world  a  very  greatly  enlarged  application  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Our  laymen  are  realizing  as  never  be¬ 
fore  the  glorious  opportunity  of  the  present ;  and  that  in  order  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  Master  they  must  give  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  expression  of  loyalty  to  the  cause — a  loyalty  that  does  not 
merely  manifest  itself  in  attending  and  supporting  the  Church 
and  in  a  moral  and  exemplary  life,  but  a  loyalty  that  means  iden¬ 
tifying  themselves  with  the  work  of  the  Church  in  such  a  way  as 
to  help  to  carry  out  God’s  thought  for  the  world.  If  this  is  nor 
so,  how  shall  we  interpret  the  great  men’s  movements  that  have 
swept  over  the  Church  ? 

These  Christian  men  in  innumerable  instances  have  thrown 
their  hearts  and  souls  into  the  cause  and  have  arisen  manfully 
to  the  work,  giving  time,  money  and  self.  They  have  injected 
the  methods  of  successful  business  into  the  management  and 
prosecution  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  have  made 
persistent  and  honest  efforts  to  get  results.  These  men  have 
looked  to  their  pastors  for  leadership  and  rightly  so;  they  have 
asked  their  pastors  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities ;  they 
have  watched  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  in  other  places,  and 
have  gently  demanded  a  modest  return  for  labor  and  money  in¬ 
vested.  These  brethren  are  anxious  that  the  men,  whom  they 
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have  chosen  to  have  charge  of  religious  affairs,  shall  not  only  be 
men  who  have  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Book,  its  origin  and  its 
interpretation,  but  also  that  they  shall  know  something  of  God’s 
way  of  working  with  men  and  how  to  put  men  to  work  for  God ; 
that  they  be  men  who  not  only  know  the  science  of  theology  but 
also  how  to  properly  and  wisely  make  the  application  of  that 
science. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  when  men  are  applying  to  themselves 
and  to  their  businesses  a  higher  ethical  standard  and  they  are  de¬ 
manding  in  their  religious  and  church  life  saner  and  more  prac¬ 
tical  business  methods.  They  want  their  pastors  to  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  struggles,  and  as  spiritual  advisers  not  only  to 
give  them  help  as  individuals  but  also  to  be  conscience-leaders  in 
the  social  organization  in  which  they  move. 

Hence  there  is  a  demand  that  our  Seminaries  shall  train  men 
not  alone  to  be  Biblical  scholars  but  also  men  with  practical 
ability  to  go  into  the  by-ways  of  human  experience  and  to  show 
that  the  divine  truth  is  a  key  to  every  problem;  men  not  alone  to 
be  able  preachers,  distinguished  for  spiritual  insight,  aglow  with 
evangelical  passion,  but  also  men  who  know  how  to  go  to  men 
who  need  help  and  make  them  healthier,  stronger,  more  efficient, 
happier  by  the  application  of  the  gospel  truth;  men  who  rot 
alone  know  how  to  live  on  a  high  level  but  also  men  who  know 
how  to  help  others  to  a  higher  level  in  this  natural,  human  world. 
The  how  to  do  these  things  is  the  practical  part  of  our  Seminary 
training  and  is  the  thing  our  churches  are  demanding  more  and 
more. 

Another  source  from  which  this  demand  arises  is  the  ministers 
themselves.  These  men  are  in  the  very  midst  of  these  religious 
activities.  They  know  what  there  is  to  be  done  and  the  demands 
that  are  constantly  being  made  upon  them.  They  desire  to 
“make  good,”  but  frequently  find  themselves  handicapped  be¬ 
cause  untrained  in  practice.  In  centuries  past  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  minister  were  comparatively  simple.  In  the  chang¬ 
ing  order  of  to-day  they  are  much  more  complex,  and  the  things 
the  pastor  needs  to  know  have  likewise  increased. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  leading  religious  journals  con¬ 
ducted  a  seminar  on  the  theological  seminary.  One  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  was,  “In  what  particular  are  thej^  (the  theological 
schools)  deficient?”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  reply 
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to  this  question  the  answers  were,  upon  the  whole,  conservative 
and  seemed  to  avoid  anything  like  undue  criticism.  But  in  al¬ 
most  every  instance  a  feeling  was  expressed  by  the  ministers  that 
in  their  theological  training  there  was  a  failure  to  lay  sufficient 
emphasis  on  the  practical  part  of  their  training. 

These  men  realized  that  there  are  certain  things  to  learn  for 
which  ministers  must  wait  until  they  get  into  the  active  pasto¬ 
rate,  and  that  in  many  respects  the  preparation  for  the  work 
must  be  found  in  the  work  itself.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they 
expressed  the  firm  belief  that  had  more  emphasis  been  placed  on 
the  practical  part  of  their  training  they  would  not  only  have  been 
enabled  to  escape  many  of  their  early  blunders,  but  it  would  also 
have  made  unnecessary  innumerable  experiments,  and  that  they 
would  have  been  fitted  to  take  hold  of  the  actual  problems  in  a 
much  more  efficient  manner.  Hence,  the  demand  for  a  more 
practical  training  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  themselves. 

Again,  a  demand  for  this  practical  training  arises  from  our 
new  and  changed  condition  and  methods  of  life.  We  are  living 
in  a  most  wonderful  age,  in  a  matchless  age,  in  the  age  of  autos, 
flying-machines,  wireless  telegraphy  and  innumerable  other  in¬ 
ventions  which  have  led  to  greatly  changed  conditions  in  our 
commercial,  social,  and  religious  life.  The  plans  on  which  enter¬ 
prises  are  carried  on  far  surpass  in  scope  and  ingenuity  those  of 
a  few  decades  ago.  If  the  Church  continue  to  carry  on  its  work 
in  precisely  the  way  it  did  a  score  of  years  ago,  will  it  not  lose 
prestige  as  well  as  efficiency  and  effectiveness  compared  with 
other  institutions?  Will  it  measure  up  to  the  possibilities 
opened  to  it?  In  asking  this  I  would  not  be  understood  as  ad¬ 
vocating  the  giving  up  of  such  methods  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
which  have  been  tried  and  tested  for  nearly  four  hundred  years 
and  found  beneficial  and  fruitful.  In  too  many  places  this  has 
been  done  already  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  work  .But  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  pressing  out  into  paths  of  service  that 
the  Church  has  not  known  heretofore,  and  this  calls  for  new  ap¬ 
pliances  and  methods.  Thus  there  is  created  a  demand  for  an 
extension  of  preparation  with  an  emphasis  on  the  practical 
hitherto  unknown. 

We  believe  the  Seminaries  of  our  country  are  recognizing  the 
justice  of  these  demands,  and  in  many  quarters  have  very  ma- 
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terially  strengthened  their  courses  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
practical  department.  This  necessity  for  a  practical  training 
we  trust  you  will  recognize  in  your  work.  The  Church  of  Christ 
has  been  charged  by  opponents  that  she  is  not  practical,  and  the 
charge  may  in  some  small  measure  be  true.  If,  in  your  teaching, 
you  instruct  vour  students  how  to  awaken  the  minds  of  men  to  the 

i J  v 

consciousness  of  God  that  brings  peace  and  gives  joy;  how  to 
awaken  the  conscience;  how  to  prepare  the  heart  by  worship  to 
bear  sorrow  and  resist  temptation;  how  to  deepen  men's  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  so  that  His  spirit  may  become  the 
dynamic  of  their  life ;  how  to  bring  the  lost  back  to  the  fold  and 
how  to  keep  the  lambs  from  straying ;  how  to  feed  the  flock  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  care — this  will  be  most  practical;  to  do  this  will 
be  doing  that  which  will  be  of  supreme  value. 

In  thus  setting  forth  the  need  for  a  practical  training  it  should 
be  observed  that  we  are  not  in  sympathy  with  those  who  think 
that  the  theological  schools  of  to-day  do  not  meet  the  demands  of 
the  times,  and  what  is  needed  is  less  teaching  of  "exploded  and 
wornout  theories’5  and  a  substitution  of  more  up-to-date  and 
practical  subjects.  These  thories  and  subjects  to  which  they 
allude  are  in  most  cases  neither  exploded  nor  wornout,  and  we 
as  Lutherans  are  not  likely  to  give  them  up.  Exegetical  the¬ 
ology,  with  the  original  languages,  dogmatics,  apologetics,  and 
symbolics  must  contiue  to  have  a  large  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  all  our  Lutheran  Seminaries.  Without  these  as  a  ground¬ 
work  practical  theology  will  soon  become  impracticable  and  use¬ 
less. 

In  my  closing  remarks  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
thought  that  no  theological  training  is  practical  or  a  training  for 
practical  work  which  fails  to  beget  a  deeper  spirituality  or  in¬ 
spire  the  student  with  a  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  men.  You  will 
teach  them  that  the  surest  way  to  promote  Christianity  in  the 
world  is  first  to  plant  it  in  their  own  minds  and  hearts,  and  that 
the  ultimate  anchor  that  is  going  to  hold  them  to  a  life  of  ser¬ 
vice  is  the  power  of  Christ.  Our  Master  calls  for  men  who  are 
absolutely  His  and  who  have  learned  devotion  to  His  will  by 
knowing  something  of  His  devotion  to  the  Father's  will. 

My  brother,  your  past  training,  your  experience  in  the  pas¬ 
torate,  your  success  as  a  teacher  and  a  preacher  in  the  past,  your 
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practical  knowledge  of  affairs,  your  youth  and  energy  and  aspi¬ 
ration,  your  love  for  Christ  and  our  dear  Lutheran  Church  give 
assurance  of  success  in  the  work  of  training  our  young  men  for 
the  high  calling  of  the  work  in  the  ministry.  With  courage  and 
hope  I  bid  you  bring  to  your  work  all  your  concentrated  power 
of  intellectual  and  physical  energy ;  and  God  for  whom  you  labor, 
will  accompany  and  crown  your  labor  with  a  fitting  blessing. 

Lawrence ,  Kansas. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CATECHISM  OF 

THE  GENERAL  SYNOD.1 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  F.  KRUEGER,  A.B. 

The  careful  student  of  American  Church  History  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  impressed  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  providence  of 
God  the  organization  of  the  first  general  Lutheran  body  in  the 
United  States  marked  an  important  epoch  in  the  development  of 
the  Lutheran  Zion  in  America  which  cannot  be  over-valued. 
Threatened  by  rationalistic  influences  and  tendencies  to  unite  with 
Reformed  and  Episcopalians,  surrounded  by  denominations  prey¬ 
ing  upon  its  young  people,  unable  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
enemies  on  account  of  it's  lack  of  unity,  the  English  Lutheran 
Church  of  America  was  in  danger  of  losing  its  distinct  character 
and  of  sinking  into  insignificance.  At  this  critical  time  the 
General  Synod  came  into  existence,  and,  in  spite  of  all  adverse 
criticism  of  narrow-minded  historians  who  insist  upon  reading 
the  history  of  those  times  through  the  befogged  spectacle  of  their 
own  subjective  ideas,  the  words  which  Dr.  Gottlieb  Jacob  Plank 
addressed  to  the  General  Synod  soon  after  its  founding  hold  true 
to-day:  “If  my  expectations  do  not  deceive  me,  the  consequences 
of  this  union  may  prove  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to 
the  Lutherans  in  the  United  States,  but  also  to  our  Church  at 
large,  even  in  the  European  world.”  (Minutes  of  G.  S.  1825, 
p.  13.) 

The  leaders  of  this  great  historical  movement  were  far-sighted 
enough  to  consider  the  future  development  of  the  newly  orga¬ 
nized  body.  They  recognized  the  necessity  of  cementing  together 
the  different  district  Synods  and  congregations,  of  firmly  ground¬ 
ing  the  youth  of  the  Church  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Lutheran  Zion,  of  giving  the  church  members  an  effective  weapon 
against  heresies  and  dissensions.  At  the  very  first  session 
of  the  Synod  in  1821,  at  Fredericktown,  Md.,  therefore,  it  was 


1  Inaugural  Address  of  the  Rev.  John  Frederick  Krueger,  A  B.,  as  Professor  of 
Historical  and  Practical  Theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary. 
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resolved  “that,  the  present  state  of  our  Church  requiring  it,  a 
committee  he  appointed  to  compose  an  English  catechism  and  to 
offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  General  Synod.”  (Min., 
of  G.  S.  1821,  p.  5).  The  committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
C.  Endress,  J.  G.  Schmueker,  G.  Shober,  G.  Lochman  and  D.  F. 
Schaeffer,  immediately  commenced  their  important  task  and  at 
the  meeting  in  1823  at  Frederick,  Md.,  submitted  to  the  Synod 
a  catechism. 

The  Synod,  fully  realizing  the  great  importance  of  the  cate¬ 
chism  for  the  growth  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  desired  carefully 
to  examine  and  to  correct  the  work  presented  and  therefore  did 
not  at  once  adopt  the  draft  presented,  hut  appointed  another  com¬ 
mittee  to  “examine  the  materials  reported  and  to  report  thereon, 
with  such  remarks  and  additions  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  at 
the  next  meeting  of  Synod.”  (Minutes,  1823,  pp.  4-5). 

The  committee,  consisting  of  Revs.  G.  Shober,  S.  S. 
Schmueker,  D.  E.  Schaeffer  and  J.  Herbst,  performed  its  task  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Svnod,  so  that  in  1825  the  first  three  members 
were  instructed  “forthwith”  to  publish  the  catechism  and  to 
“make  a  contract  for  printing  the  translation  with  such  printer 
as  shall  offer  the  most  favorable  terms.”  (Min.,  1825,  p.  9). 
Acting  under  these  instructions  the  committee  arranged  for  the 
printing  of  the  catechism  with  the  firm  of  Gruber  and  May  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.  However,  this  arrangement  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  therefore  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  at  Gettysburg 
in  1827,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  look  into  the  validity  of 
the  copyright  held  by  Gruber  and  May,  if  possible  to  regain  it 
for  the  Synod  and  to  make  such  arrangements  that  the  cate¬ 
chisms  could  be  sold  for  12  1-2  cts. 

Again  in  1831  this  subject  engaged  the  attention  of  Synod. 
The  Hymn  Book  Committee  was  directed  “to  have  the  catechism 
stereotyped,  to  contract  with  some  suitable  bookseller  in  Balti¬ 
more  to  have  it  printed,  and  put  in  circulation  as  extensively  as 
possible”  and  “to  require  a  just  premium.”  4000  copies  of  the 
catechism  were  printed  by  Lucas  and  Heaver,  of  Baltimore.  Of 
this  edition  2650  copies  had  been  sold  by  1833  for  12  1-2  cts. 
each,  the  Synod  receiving  a  premium  of  2  cts.  for  each  copy. 
The  surplus,  according  to  the  action  of  Synod  in  1837,  was 
turned  over  to  the  fund  for  the  support  of  superannuated  min¬ 
isters  and  widows  of  ministers.  (Min.,  1837,  p.  23).  In  1833 
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the  committee  could  report  that  the  catechism  had  been  stereo¬ 
typed.  (Min.,  1833,  p.  17). 

In  1837  the  Hymn  Book  Committee  announced  to  the  Synod 
its  intention  to  transfer  the  printing  and  sale  of  Hymn  Books 
and  Catechisms  from  Messrs.  Lucas  and  Deaver  to  the  Book 
Co.,  a  concern  established  only  a  short  time  before  chiefly  by 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  “designed  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  Lutheran  publications/7  This  transfer  was  made 
in  February,  1840. 

The  new  catechism  was  widely  circulated  and  proved  a  great 
blessing  for  the  rapidly  growing  General  Synod,  strengthening 
especially  the  Lutheran  consciousness  of  the  church  members. 
In  his  pastoral  address  in  1833,  the  President  of  the  General 
Synod,  Rev.  D.  F.  Schaeffer,  D.D.,  had  bitterly  complained  that 
“some  of  the  church  members  are  not  even  acquainted  with  the 
distinguishing  principles  and  doctrines  of  their  own  Church.77 
To  remedy  this  condition  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 
new  catechism  into  every  familv  within  the  bounds  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Synod.  In  the  biennium,  1833-5,  “upwards  of  3,000  copies77 
were  sold,  and  for  the  biennium  of  1837-9,  a  sale  of  5,400  copies 
could  be  reported. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  circulate  the  catechism  “more  conveni¬ 
ently  and  extensively77  in  the  West,  the  Directors  of  Wittenberg 
College  established  a  Depository  of  the  different  publications  of 
the  Synod  in  the  western  part  of  Ohio  and  petitioned  the  Synod 
to  reduce  the  premium  on  the  catechism.  Their  request  was  com¬ 
plied  with  in  1848  when  the  premium  was  reduced  from  2  cts. 
to  1  ct. 

Thus  gradually  the  “laymen’s  Bible77  was  introduced  into  the 
different  congregations  of  the  General  Synod.  It  is  true,  in  some 
of  the  Synods  lax  catechetical  methods  prevailed,  yet  after  all  it 
could  be  said  in  the  report  on  the  state  of  the  church  in  1848 : 
“The  preaching  of  the  Word  and  catechisation  are  regarded  as 
the  great  instrumentalities  for  the  conversion  of  souls  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  church.77  (1848,  p.  45.) 

As  the  General  Synod  catechism  is  the  first  official  English  cat¬ 
echism  of  a  general  body  of  Lutherans  in  the  new  world,  it  is  of 
course  of  the  greatest  interest  not  only  carefully  to  observe  the 
different  steps  taken  toward  writing  it,  but  also  to  analyze  its 
contents. 
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The  General  Synodcs  catechism  contains  the  following  parts: 

The  Introduction. 

Part  1.  The  Ten  Commandments. 

Part  2.  The  Creed. 

Part  3.  The  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Part  4.  The  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 

Part  5.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Part  6.  The  Order  of  Salvation  in  Short  Questions  and  An¬ 
swers. 

Part  7.  Pdie  Order  of  Salvation  in  Svstematic  Connection. 

t/ 

Part  8.  Questions  and  Answers  for  Those  Who  Would  Pre¬ 
pare  Themselves  to  Eeceive  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Part  9.  The  Historical  Catechism. 

Part  10.  The  Table  of  Duties. 

Part  11.  Prayers. 

Part  12.  Hymns. 

In  the  introduction  we  notice  the  hand  of  Eev.  Lochman,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  first  committee  on  the  catechism,  who  in 
1822  had  published  a  catechism  entitled:  Principles  of  the 
Christian  Eeligion  in  Questions  and  Answers  designed  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  Evangelical  Churches.  The  “Introduc¬ 
tion”  of  the  General  Synod  Catechism  consists  of  five  questions 
and  answers,  four  of  which  are  taken  with  a  few  minor  changes 
in  the  wording,  from  Dr.  Lochman’s  catechism.  (1)  What  is 
meant  by  religion  in  general?  (2).  How  many  religions  are 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  world?  (3).  Whence  do  Christians 
derive  their  knowledge  of  Eeligion?  (4).  What  does  the  gos¬ 
pel  principally  teach?  To  these  is  added  the  fifth  question  in 
the  General  Synod  Catechism:  (5).  What  is  the  Catechism? 

The  following  five  parts  contain  the  translations  of  the  five 
parts  of  Luther’s  catechism.  The  committee  did  not  offer  a  new 
translation,  but  based  its  work  with  scarcely  any  changes  upon 
the  translation  made  by  Dr.  Philip  Frederick  Mayer  in  his  cate¬ 
chism  of  1816,  entitled :  Instruction  in  the  Principles  and 
Duties  of  the  Christian  Eeligion  for  Children  and  Youth.  In 
taking  this  step  the  committee  acted  very  wisely,  for  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Mayer  is  even  to-day  acknowledged  as  a  masterpiece. 
Dr.  Beale  M.  Schmuc-ker,  in  speaking  of  the  qualifications  of  Dr. 
Mayer  for  this  work,  says  very  aptly:  “He  was  the  first  pastor 
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of  the  first  English  Lutheran  congregation  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  Lutheran  pastor  has  surpassed  him 
in  purit}^  and  elegance  of  style  in  English  writing.  In  literary 
culture  he  was  thoroughly  competent  for  the  task.”  And  again : 
“Nine-tenths  of  his  translation  remains  to-day  as  the  accepted 
and  enduring  version  ;  not  more  than  one-tenth  has  been  super¬ 
seded  in  later  revisions.”  ( Luth .  Church  Review ,  vol.  5,  No.  2, 
Apr.  1886,  p.  105).  So  closely  did  the  committee  follow  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Dr.  Mayer,  that  it  even  left  unchanged  his  translation  of 
Luther’s  uniform  question  preceding  his  explanation  of  the  com¬ 
mandments  :  Was  ist  das  ?  into :  What  is  intended  by  this  com¬ 
mandment?  What  is  required  of  us  in  this  commandment? 
What  is  enjoined  in  this  commandment?  What  is  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  commandment?  What  is  the  purport  of  this  com¬ 
mandment?  What  is  meant  by  this  commandment?  What 
is  inculcated  in  this  commandment  ?  In  the  second 
and  third  parts  the  question:  Was  ist  das f  is  uniformly 
translated  into :  What  do  you  profess  to  believe  in  this  article  ? 
and  “How  is  this  to  be  understood”?  In  fact  the  only  altera¬ 
tions  made  by  the  committee  in  the  first  three  parts  are  these : 
(1).  After  each  commandment  references  to  different  proof 
texts  are  given;  (2).  The  full  text  of  the  first  and  third  com¬ 
mandments  is  printed;  (3).  Two  foot-notes  are  added,  one  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  difference  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  di¬ 
visions  of  the  ten  commandments,  the  other  explaining  the  word 
‘Tell”  in  the  second  article  as  meaning  “place  of  departed 
spirits.” 

In  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  also  Dr. 
Mayer’s  translation  of  Luther  is  copied.  However  the  commit¬ 
tee  added,  besides  references  to  proof  texts,  different  explanatory 
paragraphs,  to  emphasize  in  baptism  the  fact  that  the  blessing  of 
this  sacrament  does  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  water  used, 
that  infants  are  proper  subjects  for  baptism,  that  infant  baptism 
has  been  the  almost  universal  practice  of  the  Church,  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  significance  of  confirmation.  To  refute  in  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Altar  the  heresies  of  impanation,  subpanation,  con- 
substantiation,  and  to  establish  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
supper. 

After  these  five  parts  of  Luther  four  additional  parts  are  in¬ 
serted.  The  first  one  of  these,  the  Order  of  Salvation,  originally 
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found  in  Christoph  Starke,  explains  briefly  in  169  questions  and 
answers  the  thoughts  contained  in  the  first  three  parts  of  Luther’s 
catechism. 

This  is  followed  by  the  Order  of  Salvation  in  Systematical 
Connection,  also  written  originally  by  Christoph  Starke  (Pastor 
Primarius  at  Driesen).  The  translation  of  this  part  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Loc-hman’s  catechism  of  1822.  The  contents  are 
briefly  summarized  in  the  sub-title :  An  analysis  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  which  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  treats  of  God  and  the  second  of  man.  Under  the  first 
main  heading  the  following  subdivisions  are  discussed: 

1.  The  Knowledge  of  God. 

2.  The  Kature  of  God. 

3.  The  Works  of  God. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the  following  questions : 

The  Four  States  of  Man: 

1.  The  State  of  Innocence. 

2.  The  State  of  Sin. 

3.  The  State  of  Grace: 

a.  The  Origin  of  Grace. 

b.  The  Purchase  of  Grace. 

c.  The  Application  of  Grace. 

d.  The  Eeception  of  Grace  by  Man. 

4.  The  State  of  Glorification. 

The  eighth  part  contains  “Questions  and  answers  for  those 
who  would  prepare  themselves  to  receive  the  Lord’s  Supper.” 
This  is  followed  by  the  “Historical  Catechism”  prepared  origi¬ 
nally  by  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.  The  text  in  the  General  Synod  Cate¬ 
chism  is  practically  taken  from  Dr.  Mayer’s  Catechism  of  1816. 
However,  as  it  is  stated  in  a  prefatory  note  to  Dr.  Mayer’s  Cate¬ 
chism  :  “In  this  edition  a  few  questions  and  answers  are  omit¬ 
ted,  some  expressions  are  altered,  and  a  number  of  articles 
added,”  a  few  changes  are  made  in  the  General  Synod  Catechism. 
Further  the  references  to  proof  texts  are  omitted. 

The  tenth  part  contains  the  Table  of  Duties  as  taken  in  its 
fuller  form  from  the  Latin.  (Luther,  1542). 

In  the  eleventh  part  we  find  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayers,  Grace  Before  and  After  Meat.  Eev.  Mayer  in 
his  catechism  had  given  a  free  translation  of  these  prayers,  add¬ 
ing  two  morning  and  two  evening  prayers.  Eev.  Lochman 
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adopted  the  translation  of  Dr.  Mayer,  omitting  however  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  giving  only  one  morning  and  one  evening  prayer, 
adding  to  them  a  few  sentences,  and  changing  the  wording  of  the 
forms  of  grace  before  and  after  meat.  The  General  Synod  in¬ 
serted  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  adopted  Lochman’s  form  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  prayers,  and  a  new  form  for  grace  before  and 
after  meat. 

The  closing  part  consists  of  twenty-two  hymns. 

This  first  official  catechism  of  the  General  Synod  was  given  a 
thorough  trial  until  1848.  By  this  time  imperfections  had  been 
found  in  the  catechism,  and  it  was  deemed  best  to  prepare  an 
improved  edition  of  it.  To  this  end  a  committee  consisting  of 
Eev.  Messrs.  Baugher,  Harkev,  and  Conrad,  (Min.,  1848,  p.  24) 
was  appointed  with  the  instruction  to  bear  in  mind  the  follow¬ 
ing  points:  To  print  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  full  in  the 
order  of  salvation,  to  “frame  suitable  questions  to  elicit  more 
fully  the  sense  of  the  answers  to  the  original  questions,  and  give 
the  passages  of  Scripture  proving  the  same  in  full,  and  also  to 
improve  the  collection  of  hymns.” 

The  committee  assigned  to  each  one  of  its  members  a  portion 
of  this  task,  however  it  soon  found  that  the  work  lacked  unitv  of 
design  and  uniformity  of  style,  and  therefore  it  could  present  to 
the  Synod  only  a  part  of  its  labor  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  expected  to  complete  its  task.  It  also  laid  down  the 
following  rules  by  which  its  work  in  the  future  was  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  : 

(1) .  “To  place  Luther’s  Small  Catechism  as  found  in  the 
present  edition  at  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

(2) .  To  frame  a  few  additional  questions  and  answers,  in 
order  to  render  more  nearly  complete  the  truth  contained  in  the 
original  without  adhering  strictly  to  the  letter  of  Luther’s  an- 

o  c  i 

swers. 

(3) .  To  arrange  the  whole  in  a  systematic  form  by  the  use 
of  the  questions  and  answers  of  the  order  of  salvation,  not  re¬ 
peating  those  which  have  been  in  substance  already  presented  in 
the  illustrations  of  Luther’s,  and  inserting  those  which  have  not, 
at  their  proper  place,  thus  forming  one  systematic,  and  not  five 
catechisms. 

(4) .  To  print  in  full  but  one  passage  of  Scripture,  to  prove 
each  distinct  idea  contained  in  each  answer. 
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(5).  To  secure  unity  both  in  design  and  style,  they  propose 
that  after  the  work  shall  have  been  completed  by  the  whole  com¬ 
mittee,  it  shall  be  carefully  revised  by  one  of  them  and  again 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  whole.”  (Min.,  1850,  pp.  15-16). 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  revision  of  the  catechism  at  this 
time  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Synod. 
In  1845  the  Buffalo  Synod  and  in  1847  the  Missouri  Synod  had 
been  organized,  and  the  most  effective  means  were  needed  to 
counteract  the  supra-Lutheran  tendencies  of  these  Synods;  a 
spirit  of  indifference  toward  religion,  leading  to  spiritual  and 
moral  decay  of  the  masses  pervaded  the  country,  and  to  stem  the 
tide,  religious  instruction  of  the  young  people  was  recognized  to 
be  absolutely  necessary;  and  finally  the  intense  activity  of  the 
Catholic  Church  at  this  time  to  obtain  a  part  of  the  public  school 
funds  for  their  parochial  schools  (Min.,  1853,  pp.  13-14)  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Lutherans  to  see  the  prime  importance  of  depend¬ 
ing  for  the  future  development  of  the  Church,  not  merely  upon 
the  Sunday  School,  but  mainly  upon  catechetical  instruction. 

An  interesting  fact  may  be  noticed  at  this  point.  In  1850  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Ev.  Luth.  Mission  in  India  was  held 
at  Guntur.  At  this  session  a  resolution  was  passed  “that  each 
member  of  the  Synod  examine  the  present  translation  (of  Cate¬ 
chism  and  Liturgy  into  Telugu)  and  send  it  with  corrections  to 
Guntur  in  the  space  of  one  month,  and  that  the  brethren  Heyer, 
Groenning  and  Snyder  be  appointed  a  committee  for  printing  the 
same.”  (Min.,  1853,  p.  80). 

It  seems  as  if  the  committee  of  the  General  Svnod  did  not  sue- 
ceed  in  carrying  out  its  plans,  for  in  1853  they  simply  reported 
verbally  and  were  discharged.  (Min.,  1853,  p.  14). 

Since  this  plan  of  obtaining  a  revised  edition  of  the  catechism 
had  failed,  the  Synod  directed  its  attention  toward  improving 
the  first  edition  as  much  as  possible  and  therefore  in  1857  in¬ 
structed  Rev.  J.  A.  Seiss,  of  Baltimore,  “to  correct  the  typo- 
graphical  errors  in  the  Scriptural  references  of  the  General 
Synod’s  Catechism.”  (Min.,  1857,  p.  19).  Rev.  Seiss  carefully 
examined  the  catechism  and  discovered,  (1)  More  than  50  errors 
in  printing  of  references;  (2)  about  one  dozen  omissions  of  the 
principal  texts  (on  as  many  different  points)  ;  (3)  three  refer¬ 
ences  to  apocryphal  books;  (4)  a  misprint  in  the  last  three  lines 
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(also  scriptural  quotation)  in  that  section  of  ‘Table  of  Duties’ 
headed  ‘Of  Hearers.’  ” 

Although  Rev.  Seiss  had  delivered  a  copy  of  these  corrections 
to  Mr.  T.  K.  Kurtz,  who  at  this  time  published  the  catechism, 
no  attention  had  been  paid  to  it.  Synod  became  thoroughly 
aroused  over  the  actions  of  Mr.  Kurtz,  when  a  special  committee 
on  General  Synod  Publications  reported  that  Mr.  Kurtz  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  action  of  Synod  in  1857,  instructing  Rev.  Seiss  to 
revise  the  catechism,  had  published  10,000  copies  of  the  old  cate¬ 
chism  without  being  authorized  by  any  committee,  and  although 
he  had  7,750  copies  of  the  old  catechism  on  hand  at  that  time. 
Although  Mr.  Kurtz  voluntarily  agreed  to  pay  a  premium  of 
1  1-2  cts.  on  each  copy,  1-2  ct.  more  than  formerly,  the  Hymn 
Book  Committee  which  previously  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
control  and  management  of  the  catechism,  (1859,  p.  26)  was 
now  directed  “to  make  an  equitable  arrangement  with  Mr.  Kurtz 
for  the  disposition  of  the  large  edition  of  the  new  catechism 
which  he  had  on  hand.”  (1859,  p.  47).  Acting  under  these 
instructions  from  Synod  the  H}rmn  Book  Committee  could  report 
at  the  next  meeting  of  Synod  (1862,  Lancaster),  that  it  had  in 
its  possession  the  plates  of  the  catechism  and  that  Mr.  Kurtz 
would  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  publication  of  the 
catechism  after  he  had  sold  the  2375  copies  he  had  yet  on  hand. 
(Min.,  1862,  p.  58).  It  is  of  special  interest  to  notice  the  at¬ 
tention  paid  in  the  General  S}Tnod  to  the  catechism  and  to  cate¬ 
chetical  instruction,  when  we  remember  that  this  was  the  time  of 
revival  and  camp  meetings  which  followed  the  period  of  spiritual 
decay.  It  is  true,  many  of  the  General  Synod  churches  adopted 
these  un-Lutheran  sensational  and  emotional  methods  which 
found  a  strong  advocate  in  the  Lutheran  Observer,  yet  at  the 
same  time  even  these  men  recognized  the  fact  that  lasting  results 
could  be  achieved  only  by  adhering  faithfully  to  the  Lutheran 
method  of  catechisation.  Thus  the  committee  on  the  state  of 
the  Church  could  report :  “The  spiritual  condition  of  our 
churches  is  greatly  improved.  The  most  extensive  and  power¬ 
ful  revivals  of  religion  ever  known  among  us  have  been  enjoyed 
by  a  large  number  of  our  churches  during  the  past  two  years. 
At  the  same  time  more  attention  is  given  to  the  catechetical  in¬ 
struction  of  the  young  and  it  is  becoming  a  more  powerful  means 
of  leading  them  to  Christ  and  making  them  truly  pious  as  well 
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as  intelligent  Christians.”  (Min.,  1859,  pp.  59-60).  No  won¬ 
der  that  at  this  time  there  were  in  the  General  Synod  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  more  than  200  students  preparing  themselves 
for  the  gospel  ministry ! 

At  the  meeting  of  1866  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Synod  of 
New  Jersey  was  presented  to  General  Synod,  asking  this  body 
“to  prepare  and  publish  in  English  and  German  editions  of 
Luther’s  Smaller  Catechism,  with  a  system  of  supplementary  and 
illustrative  questions  and  answers,  in  which  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  religion  shall  be  minutely  presented  in  a  clear,  simple, 
succinct  manner,  for  the  use  of  our  families,  schools,  and  cate¬ 
chetical  classes.”  This  resolution  was  favorably  received  by  the 
Synod  and  a  committee  appointed,  consisting  of  Rev  Messrs.  F. 
W.  Conrad,  D.D.,  C.  A.  Hay,  D.D.,  and  M.  Sheeleigh.  (Min., 
1866,  p.  50). 

The  members  of  the  committee  were  not  able  to  present  the 
finished  work  to  the  next  two  meetings  of  S}mod  and  therefore 
asked  for  an  extension  of  time  in  which  to  complete  their  task, 
(Min.  1868,  p.  45;  1869,  pp.  63-4)  and  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Synod 
and  five  additional  persons,  chosen  by  Synod,  “whose  approval 
shall  be  necessary  to  authorize  the  publication  of  the  catechism.” 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  A.  C.  Wedekind,  D.D.,  S.  S.  Sc-hmucker,  D.D., 
S.  Sprecher,  D.D.,  H.  Ziegler,  D.D.,  and  J.  Swartz,  D.D.,  were 
elected  to  constitute  this  committee.  (Min.,  1869,  pp.  63-4). 

The  completed  manuscript  was  presented  to  the  members  of 
Synod  at  the  next  meeting.  However,  no  progress  was  made. 
The  committee  was  continued  from  one  meeting  to  another, 
several  times  it  was  authorized  to  print  cheap  provisional  copies 
in  order  that  the  members  of  the  district  Synods  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  catechism  and  to  offer  criticisms  and 
suggestions  (1873,  p.  39;  1875,  p.  29),  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  revise  the  work  of  the  committee  on  the  catechism 
(1877,  p.  47),  but  the  final  discouraging  outcome  of  many  years 
of  labor  was  that  the  committee  asked  to  be  excused  “from  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  subject”  as  “the  plan  adopted  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  improved  edition  of  Luther’s  Small  Catechism . had 

proven  impracticable.”  For  several  years  no  attempt  was  made 
to  revive  this  subject.  The  pastors  used  either  the  old  General 
Synod  Catechism  or  the  catechism  which  Dr.  Conrad,  chairman 
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of  the  committee  on  the  development  of  Luther's  Catechism,  was 
now  publishing.  In  passing  it  might  be  mentioned  that  this 
catechism  was  practically  the  one  which  the  committee  had  pre¬ 
sented  to  Synod  at  Baltimore  in  1875.  Dr.  Conrad  revised  and 
completed  this  work  and  published  it.  (Min.,  1891,  p.  58). 
This  catechism  from  the  time  of  its  publication  found  wide  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  Synod.  Thus  in  1887  the  Hymn  Book  Publish¬ 
ing  Committee  reported  that  during  the  previous  biennium 
6,432  General  Synod  Catechisms  and  4,772  copies  of  Dr.  Con¬ 
rad’s  Catechism  had  been  sold.  (Min.,  1887,  p.  10). 

However,  this  state  of  affairs  was  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
different  catechisms  used  caused  confusion.  The  need  of  an  im¬ 
proved  edition  of  the  official  catechism  to  unify  the  Church  was 
sorely  felt  and  therefore  in  1887  another  attempt  was  made  to 
reach  this  goal.  A  resolution  was  adopted  to  appoint  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  prepare  a  development  of  Luther’s  Catechism  and  to  re¬ 
port  at  the  next  meeting  of  Synod.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
work  the  committee  was  to  be  guided  by  the  following  considera¬ 
tions  : 

(1).  “Entire  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 
(2).  Exactness  of  statement.  (3).  Simplicity  and  brevity, 
both  as  regards  particular  parts  and  the  work  as  a  whole.”  The 
Synod  took  another  important  step  by  instructing  the  committee 
to  use  “all  prudent  means  to  secure  joint  action,  etc.,  on  the  part 
of  other  Lutheran  bodies.”  (Min.,  1887,  p.  71).  This  last 
thought  had  been  previously  suggested  at  least  in  part,  when  the 
Committee  on  Common  Service  had  been  authorized  to  prepare  a 
correct  translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Luther’s 
Small  Catechism  in  conjunction  with  other  bodies.  (Min.,  1887, 
p.  40). 

Both  these  committees  reported  at  Allegheny  in  1889.  The 
committee  on  the  development  of  Luther’s  Small  Catechism  had 
depended  largely  upon  Dr.  H.  Ziegler  who  had  commenced  to 
prepare  a  catechism  for  his  own  use  in  1848,  gradually  improving 
on  it,  especially  during  the  23  years  in  which  he  taught  cate- 
c-hetics  in  the  Missionary  Institute  and  while  writing  his  book  on 
catechetics.  The  manuscript  had  been  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  committee  for  revision  and  suggestions,  and  finally  the  en¬ 
tire  committee  had  met  and  “greatly  abbreviated,  remodeled,  and 
adapted  it  to  its  purpose,  whilst  the  harmony  of  parts  and  ar- 
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rangement  had  not  been  marred.”  (Min.,  1889,  p.  50).  The 
committee  was  authorized  to  publish  a  provisional  edition  and  to 
send  a  copy  of  it  to  every  pastor  of  the  General  Synod  with  the 
request  “to  send  them  in  writing  their  opinion  of  this  work,  at 
their  earliest  convenience.”  This  request  was  complied  with  by 
many.  A  great  many  ministers  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
work  of  the  committee;  others  suggested  changes;  while  a  few 
disapproved  altogether  of  the  work  done.  Three  Synods  desired 
to  have  the  catechism  adopted  by  the  General  Synod,  one  wanted 
to  have  it  recommitted  to  the  committee,  one  rejected  it  com¬ 
pletely,  while  a  Conference  in  Nebraska  “declared  itself  ad¬ 
versely  to  the  practicability  of  the  catechism.”  The  committee 
carefully  considered  all  these  criticisms  and  suggestions  with  the 
result  that  (1)  “It  simplified  language  and  shortened  sen¬ 
tences;  (2)  removed,  where  possible,  phrases  and  terms  which 
were  considered  objectionable  by  some  and  were  not  necessary 
to  correct  teaching;  (3)  changed  abstract  into  concrete  state¬ 
ments;  (4)  corrected  typographical  errors;  (5)  brought  out 
more  clearly  and  simply  the  teachings  of  the  Church.”  This 
last  statement  the  committee  explained  by  saying:  “The  com¬ 
mittee  all  the  while  felt  they  were  restricted  to  a  development  of 
Luther’s  Catechism  and  nowhere  dare  go  aside  from  this  rule  io 
satisfy  critics  of  Luther’s  teaching.”  (Min.,  1891,  p.  60).  The 
committee  requested  that  two  copies  of  the  catechism  be  sent  to 
every  minister  so  that  all  might  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
it  carefully. 

The  revision  and  final  adoption  of  the  catechism  called  forth 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  within  the  Church.  It  was  a  phase 
of  the  struggle  in  the  General  Synod  on  the  confessional  ques¬ 
tion,  which  showed  itself  not  only  in  the  debates  over  the  cate¬ 
chism,  but  also  in  the  contest  over  the  adoption  of  the  Common 
Service,  and  the  trial  of  Prof.  L.  A.  Gotwald,  D.D.,  in  1893. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  Synod  were  afraid  that  the  catechism 
would  be  a  step  toward  a  stricter  confessional  basis  and  therefore 
the}^  presented  and  passed  a  resolution  “that  in  the  preparation 
and  issue  of  this  development  of  the  Small  Catechism,  should  it 
be  finally  adopted,  it  is  by  no  means  the  intention  of  the  General 
Synod  that  it  shall  in  any  way  change  or  modify  the  present  doc¬ 
trinal  position  of  this  body.”  (Min.,  1891,  p.  60).  In  the 
church  papers  long  articles  appeared  criticising  the  work  of  the 
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committee.  Of  special  note  are  the  articles  of  Dr.  Valentine  in 
the  Lutheran  Observer ,  who  came  forth  as  the  champion  of  the 
faction  opposed  to  the  issue  of  the  proposed  catechism.  He  used 
as  the  basis  for  his  objection  the  Lebanon  resolution  declaring: 
“The  new  catechism  must  conform  to  the  confessional  basis  of 
the  General  Synod,  not  go  beyond  it  or  declare  more.”  Stand¬ 
ing  upon  this  declaration,  Dr.  Valentine  found  fault  with  the 
catechism  on  account  of  “its  literary  quality  or  make-up,”  ( Luth . 
Ohs.,  Sept.  16,  1892)  hut  secondly  mainly  on  account  of  its 
theological  teaching.  It  is  here  where  he  sees  the  danger  “of 
looking  to  an  advance  in  doctrinal  representation,  or  pushing  on 
to  some  of  the  extreme  types  into  which  doctrinal  view  has  been 
or  is  being  carried  in  some  particular  developments — beyond 
the  generic  or  catholic  Lutheranism  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
or  the  confessional  questions  of  the  General  Synod.”  This 
danger  he  sees  in  the  question :  “How  does  the  Creed  further 
designate  this  one,  holy,  universal  Church”?  Answer:  “The 
Creed  calls  the  Church  he  communion  of  saints.”  ( Provisional 
Edition  Q.,  300  p.  102).  The  General  Synod,  he  says,  has  never 
decided  whether  or  not  the  expression  “communion  of  saints”  is 
merely  an  explanation  of  the  expressions  “holy,  Christian 
Church”  or  is  a  separate  clause.  In  fact,  when  the  joint  Com¬ 
mon  Service  Committee  raised  this  very  question,  the  General 
Synod  committee  refused  to  agree  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
General  Council  and  the  United  Synod  South.  This  change,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  view,  further  “encourages  denominational  exclu¬ 
siveness,”  it  is  a  “movement  toward  the  adoption  or  practice  of 
the  Galesburg  Rule.”  In  spite  of  these  objections,  this  question 
was  retained  in  the  final  edition  of  the  catechism.  (Quest.  237). 

Another  objection  was  raised  to  a  foot  note  under  the  subject, 
“Means  of  Grace” :  “The  sacraments  as  means  of  grace  differ 
from  the  Word  of  God  in  this — the  blessings  which  the  Word  of 
God  makes  known  to  us  and  offers  to  our  acceptance,  the  sacra¬ 
ments  confirm,  seal,  and  communicate  to  the  believer,”  Five  ob¬ 
jections  were  raised:  “It  exalts  the  sacrament  above  the  word; 
(2)  it  implies  that  justification  is  possible  only  through  sacramen¬ 
tal  administration;  (3)  it  implies  that  the  grace  of  regeneration 
is  not  received  by  the  adult  believer  through  the  word  received  in 
faith;  (4)  it  is  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the  Apology  and  the 
Confession;  (5)  it  ignores  the  fact  that  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
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Supper  become  sacraments  through  the  word.  ( Ohs .,  Oct.  7. 
1892).  This  the  committee  “emphatically  denied,”  protesting 
that  the  entire  context  forbade  an  interpretation  like  this.  (Ohs , 
Hov.  18,  1892).  However  this  note  was  omitted  in  the  final  re¬ 
vision  of  the  catechism. 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  questions,  according  to  Dr.  Val¬ 
entine,  is  this:  “AYliat  does  the  Holy  Spirit  work  in  us  in  our 
regeneration  and  conversion”?  Answer:  “In  our  regeneration 
and  conversion  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  us  a  living  faith  in 
Christ.”  This  idea  is  brought  out  again  in  a  foot  note  under 
baptism.  Dr.  Valentine  declares  that  according  to  these  state¬ 
ments  the  order  of  salvation  would  be  “regeneration,  faith,  justi¬ 
fication,”  or  in  other  words,  regeneration  would  precede  faith 
and  therefore  also  justification.  (Ohs.,  Oct.  21,  1892).  The 
committee  claimed  that  this  interpretation  was  either  a  “mis¬ 
understanding”  or  a  “misrepresentation,”  that  the  above  inter¬ 
pretation  could  be  read  into  this  question  only  if  the  word  “in” 
were  changed  into  “after.”  (Ohs.  Dec.  16,  1892).  Both  these 
objectionable  passages  however  are  not  found  in  the  final  edition 
of  the  catechism. 

At  the  same  time  the  different  district  Synods  took  up  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  opinions  of  the  Synods  differed  widely.  The 

Svnod  of  East  Pennsylvania  declared  that  the  catechism  was  “a 

«/ 

theological  treatise  for  catechists  rather  than  a  brief,  simple 
hand  book  for  catechumens.”  On  this  account  the  General 
Synod  was  advised  for  the  present  simply  to  perfect  the  edition 
of  the  catechism  then  in  use.  The  Olive  Branch  Synod  passed  a 
resolution  that  the  catechism  “was  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  Church”  and  recommended  either  the  abandonment  of  the 
work,  or  the  appointment  of  a  new  committee  “consisting  of 
active  pastors.”  The  Nebraska  Synod  wanted  to  have  the  cate¬ 
chism  recommitted  and  the  committee  enlarged.  The  Hew  York 
and  Hew  Jersey  Synod  recommended  that  the  catechism  be  ac¬ 
cepted  with  different  changes  “not  as  a  perfect,  but  as  a  useful 
book  for  pastors  in  the  work  of  catechisation.”  The  German 
Xebraska  Synod  declared,  that  although  there  were  some  “imper¬ 
fections  and  inconsistencies  which  the  committee  might  easily 
remedy,”  yet  the  catechism  “is  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of 
our  Church  and  rests  on  the  basis  of  the  General  S}mod  as  un¬ 
derstood  by  this  body.” 
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Under  these  conditions  it  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  task  to  con¬ 
tinue  developing  and  explaining  the  catechism  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  edition  of  the  catechism  which  would  be  acceptable  to  a 
majority  of  Synods.  However,  the  committee  was  undaunted. 
It  considered  all  criticisms  carefully  and  revised  the  entire  work. 
A  number  of  questions  which  were  not  adapted  for  catechetical 
instruction  were  omitted,  in  many  places  questions  and  answers 
were  simplified,  the  foot  notes  and  bracketed  questions,  which 
had  been  inserted  mainly  for  home  study  after  confirmation, 
were  left  out,  in  different  places  the  subject  matter  was  re-ar¬ 
ranged,  the  Office  of  the  Keys  was  omitted,  instead  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  on  confession  formulated  by  the  committee,  a  translation  of 
Luther’s  three  questions  was  given,  with  the  addition  of  three 
questions  on  private  confession  and  usual  and  special  confession. 
Synod  was  now  asked  to  instruct  the  Hvmn  Book  Publishing 
Committee  to  publish  this  copy  so  that  the  ministers  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  test  its  value  in  their  catechetical  classes.  All 
errors  and  corrections  should  be  reported  to  the  committee,  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  two  ministers.  (Min.,  1893,  p.  37). 
Synod  unanimously  adopted  this  report  after  it  had  instructed 

the  committee  to  “substitute  for  the  article  on  confession . 

the  article  on  Confession  and  Absolution  as  it  appears  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  edition  of  the  Provisional  Catechism.”  (Min.,  1893,  p. 
37). 

Acting  under  these  instructions  the  committee  considered  all 
recommendations  and  through  the  Hymn  Book  Committee  pub¬ 
lished  the  Development  of  Luther’s  Smaller  Catechism.  How 
eagerly  Synod  had  waited  for  the  new  catechism  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  while  in  the  biennium  1891-3,  3,788  copies  of 
the  old  edition  of  the  General  Synod  and  6,445  copies  of  Dr. 
Conrad’s  Catechism  had  been  sold,  the  Hymn  Book  Committee 
in  1895  reported  that  until  March  30th,  7,020  copies  of  the  new 
and  only  1,868  copies  of  the  old  issue  had  been  sold.  (Min.,  1895. 
pp.  20-21).  The  committee  had  no  changes  to  suggest  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  typographical  errors,  and  as  there  appeared  to 
be  general  satisfaction  in  the  Church  with  the  new  catechism, 
the  committee  proposed  “That  the  General  Synod  now  finally 
recommend  this  catechism  for  use  in  all  the  churches  and  that 
the  committee  be  discharged.”  (Min.  1895,  pp.  79-80). 

Simultaneously  with  this  committee,  the  committee  on  the 
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Common  Service  performed  the  task  alloted  to  it.  In  1876  upon 
motion  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Bemensnyder,  the  United  S)mod  South  had 
invited  the  General  Council  and  the  General  Synod  to  co-operate 
in  preparing  a  common  service  for  the  English  speaking  Luth¬ 
erans  in  the  United  States.  The  General  Council  had  complied 
in  1879,  the  General  Synod  not  until  1883.  According  to  in¬ 
structions  received  in  1887,  this  committee  was  also  to  under¬ 
take  the  task  of  preparing  “in  conjunction  with  other  bodies”  a 
correct  translation  of  Luther’s  Small  Catechism.  The  other  two 
synods  gladly  joined  in  this  work.  In  July  1888  a  committee 
composed  of  Drs.  Sclnnucker,  Seiss,  and  Jacobs  of  the  General 
Council,  Dr.  S.  Henkel  of  the  United  Synod  South,  and  Drs. 
Valentine,  Conrad,  Wedekind,  and  Wolf,  of  the  General  Synod, 
met  and  decided  to  use  the  text  of  1545  as  the  basis  for  the  trans¬ 
lation.  (Luth.  Quart,  vol.  23,  1893,  pp.  112-126).  It  was 
also  resolved  to  follow  as  far  as  possible  the  translations  of  Dr. 
Mayer.  The  words  “I  am  the  Lord  thy  God”  were  placed  as  an 
introduction  before  the  commandments,  while  the  words  “before 
me”  were  added  to  it.  The  question  of  using  the  full  text  of  the 
first  and  third  commandments  was  referred  to  the  different 
bodies  represented.  The  General  Synod  instructed  its  commit¬ 
tee  to  insert  the  full  text  “in  such  a  way  however,  as  to  clistin- 
guish  it  from  Luther’s  text.”  The  liturgical  formula  at  the  close 
of  the  question  on  Confession  was  left  out.  (Min.,  1889,  p.  55 
and  58;  1893,  p.  60).  The  committee,  realizing  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  this  task  for  the  English  speaking  Lutherans  of 
America,  unanimouslv  extended  an  invitation  to  other  Lutheran 
bodies  using  the  English  language  to  participate  in  this  work 
Synod  received  this  encouraging  report  with  general  approval, 
and  continued  the  committee.  The  joint  committee  assembled 
in  Philadelphia  in  Nov.  1890,  and  Jan.  1891,  to  complete  the 
translation.  The  invitation  extended  to  other  Lutheran  bodies 
had  been  partly  successful,  for  at  this  meeting  the  Joint  Synod 
of  Ohio  was  represented  by  Dr.  Loy  and  Eev.  E.  G.  Tressel. 
Drs.  Seiss,  Spaeth  and  Jacobs  represented  the  General  Council, 
Drs.  Wenner,  Wedekind,  and  Wolf,  the.  General  Synod.  When 
the  joint  committee  in  Sept.  1892  met  at  Wernersville,  Pa.,  for 
the  final  revision  of  the  translation,  the  English  speaking  Lu¬ 
theran  bodies  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  forgot  their  differences 
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and  united  in  a  task  of  monumental  importance  for  them  all. 
Dr.  Jacobs  had  been  sent  by  the  General  Council,  Dr.  Horn  by 
the  United  Synod  South,  Eev.  E.  G.  Tressel  represented  the 
Ohio  Synod,  Drs.  Wenner,  and  Wolf  the  General  Synod,  and 
even  the  English  Synod  of  Missouri  had  sent  a  representative  in 
the  person  of  Eev.  William  Dallmann.  When  we  remember  that 
beside  these  Synods  the  Icelandic  Synod  and  the  Norwegian 
Synod  were  “represented  by  correspondence,”  we  can  at  once 
realize  the  importance  of  the  task  undertaken. 

In  1893  the  committee  of  the  General  Synod  presented  to  this 
body  the  fruit  of  its  labor  and  received  instructions  to  send 
printed  copies  to  the  ministers  of  Synod  to  enable  them  to  ex¬ 
press  their  opinions.  When  no  criticisms  had  been  offered  by 
1897  the  committee  asked  Synod  to  “request  the  joint  committee 
again  to  revise  its  work”  in  order  that  the  final  translation  might 
be  as  perfect  as  jDossible.  (Min.,  1897,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  pp. 
51-2). 

The  joint  committee  met  again,  made  a  few  minor  changes  in 
the  translation  (as  for  instance  changing  the  explanation  of  the 
Sixth  Commandment  from  “each  one  loving  and  honoring  his 
spouse”  into  “and  husband  and  wife  each  love  and  honor  the 
other,”  or  in  the  explanation  of  the  Eighth  Commandment 
changing  the  words  “and  make  the  best  of  all  he  does”  into  “and 
put  the  best  construction  on  all  he  does,”)  but  left  unchanged 
the  preface,  the  prayers  and  table  of  duties.  The  General  Synod 
was  now  asked  to  approve  of  the  translation  and  to  “use  it  in  all 
future  publications  of  the  Small  Catechism  in  English.”  (Min., 
1899,  York,  pp.  56-64). 

However,  as  this  last  instruction  conflicted  with  the  one  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  Book  Publishing  Committee  in  1893  to  publish  the 
translation  prepared  by  the  committee  on  the  catechism,  the  old 
translation  was  used  until  1901,  when  it  was  definitely  decided 
to  use  in  the  future  the  translation  adopted  in  1899  “omitting 
confession  and  absolution.”  (Min.,  1901,  p.  84).  At  the  same 
time  the  request  of  the  German  synods  for  a  German-English 
catechism  was  granted.  (Min.,  1901,  p.  74  and  84). 

The  work  of  preparing  “Luther’s  Small  Catechism  Developed 
and  Explained”  seemed  at  last  completed.  But  in  testing  the 
new  catechism  in  practical  use,  an  inconsistency  was  discovered. 
Dr.  Holmes  Dysinger  called  the  attention  of  the  Common  Ser- 
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vice  Committee  to  the  fact/  that,  while  in  the  forepart  of  the 
catechism  the  translation  of  1899  had  been  adopted,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  giving  the  development  and  explanation  the  old  trans¬ 
lation  of  1893  had  been  retained.  This  was  changed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  editions. 

Beside  the  five  parts  of  Luther  and  the  explanation  of  them  in 
377  questions  and  answers  we  find  in  the  General  Synod  Cate¬ 
chism  Christoph  Starke’s  order  of  salvation  as  translated  by  Dr. 
Lochman  in  1822  and  found  in  the  first  edition  of  the  General 
Synod  Catechism;  an  enlarged  table  of  duties;  the  prayers  as 
found  in  the  first  edition  of  the  General  Svnod  Catechism  and 

t j 

twenty-two  hymns,  only  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  first  General 

Svnod  Catechism. 

«/ 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  insert  the  Office  of  the 
Kevs  into  the  catechism.  In  1907  a  resolution  was  introduced 
to  this  effect.  And  again  in  1911  this  subject  was  discussed. 
But  the  Common  Service  Committee  did  not  feel  authorized  to 
make  this  change  until  “the  action  of  1901  (p.  84,  ordering  the 
committee  to  omit  confession  and  absolution)  is  rescinded  or  un¬ 
til  they  are  specially  instructed  to  do  so.”  The  committee  also 
claimed  that  this  doctrine  had  been  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the 
part  on  Confession.  However  the  committee  itself  seemed  to  be 
a  little  doubtful  whether  the  student  of  the  catechism  would  be 
able  to  recognize  this  fact  without  a  “sign-board”  and  therefore 
it  recommended  to  Synod  to  add  a  note  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
part  on  Baptism :  “Here  follows  in  Luther’s  Catechism  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Confession,  the  doctrine  of  which  is  stated  on  pp.  107-108. 
(Min.,  1911,  pp.  25-26). 

It  took  almost  a  century  to  present  to  the  Synod  the  edition  of 
“Luther’s  Small  Catechism  Developed  and  Explained.”  As  it  is 
practically  tested  year  by  year  in  our  catechetical  classes,  some 
changes  will  be  made,  some  additions  will  be  found  necessary. 
In  fact  all  criticisms  will  be  welcomed  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  gladly  presented  to  the  General  Synod  “whenever  there  are 
any  suggestions  justifying  a  change.”  (Preface  to  Catechism). 
But  let  us  remember  that  our  catechism  embodies  the  work  for 
many  years  of  some  of  our  ablest  and  most  devoted  men,  that  it 
was  adopted  only  after  a  long  period  of  careful  and  prayerful 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  of  the  different  district 
s}Tnods.  Let  our  pastors  fully  appreciate  the  great,  unsurpas- 
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sable  value  of  this  book  in  building  up  and  strengthening  the 
walls  of  onr  beloved  General  Synod;  let  the  theological  semina¬ 
ries  faithfully  carry  out  the  recommendation  presented  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  to  secure  “in  their  courses 
attention  to  the  subject  of  Catechetics  and  General  Pedagogy 
on  an  equality  with  the  subject  of  Homiletics,”  let  them  send  out 
young  men  willing  to  continue  to  practice  the  tried  and  tested 
methods  for  building  up  the  Church  of  their  choice  and  thus 
obey,  both  in  spirit  and  letter  the  clause  in  the  new  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  on  Secondary  Symbols:  “The  General  Synod 
especially  commends  the  Small  Catechism  as  a  book  of  instruc¬ 
tion.” 

Atchison ,  Kansas. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  REALITY  OF  CHRISTIAN  EXPERIENCE. 

BY  REV.  A.  E.  DEITZ. 

Christian  experience  is  a  wide  and  varied  realm.  Religion 
touches  every  part  of  a  man’s  being  and  every  part  of  his  life. 
But  the  heart  of  all  Christian  experience  is  fellowship  with  God 
through  J esus  Christ.  Everything  centers  here.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  is  one  who  through  Jesus  Christ  has  found  God,  is  more  or 
less  clearly  conscious  of  God’s  nearness  and  of  God’s  presence  in 
his  heart.  This  is  at  once  the  language  of  the  Bible  and  of 
Christian  people  to-dav  in  describing  their  experience.  It  is 
evident  therefore,  that  the  question  as  to  the  reality  of  Christian 
experience  resolves  itself  at  once  into  this  other  question  as  to 
the  reality  of  this  particular  experience  of  the  soul’s  communion 
with  God.  If  this  can  be  justified,  then  must  Christian  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  whole  be  accepted  as  real  and  valid.  But  can  this  par¬ 
ticular  experience  itself  be  justified?  The  believing  soul  is  con¬ 
scious  of  God’s  presence  within,  but  what  is  the  objective  value 
of  that  experience?  Is  God  actually  there  or  not?  It  is  evident 
that  we  have  to  do  here  with  something  which  is  either  the  most 
glorious  fact  in  the  whole  realm  of  human  experience  or  else  it  is 
rank  superstition.  It  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
determine  which  of  these  alternatives  is  correct.  Nobody  is 
more  concerned  in  this  matter  or  more  desirous  to  know  the 
truth  about  it  than  the  Christian  himself.  He,  of  all  men,  is 
anxious  not  to  deceive  others,  and  not  to  be  deceived  himself  ;and 
to  him  at  least  a  candid  and  thorough  investigation  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  welcome. 

The  problem  is  psychological  and  philosophical  in  nature ;  and 
some  light  is  thrown  upon  it  and  upon  its  solution  by  placing  it 
side  by  side  with  certain  other  philosophical  problems  with 
which  the  world  is  more  familiar.  These  are  the  problems  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  Ego  or  self  and  the  reality  of  the  external 
world.  The  soul  is  conscious  of  itself.  It  is  able  to  look  in 
upon  its  own  self  and  to  watch  its  own  activities.  In  this  case 
the  object  perceived  is  internal.  It  is  the  soul  itself.  And  now 
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if  the  question  be  raised  as  to  the  reality  of  this  object,  philo¬ 
sophy  answers  the  question  and  saves  man  from  his  doubt  and 
skepticism  by  an  appeal  to  argument,  as  for  example  to  Des¬ 
cartes7  famous  Cogiio,  ergo  sum ,  I  think,  therefore,  I  am.  The 
object  perceived  in  self-consciousness  is,  therefore,  real  and  the 
soul  actually  does  what  it  seems  to  do.  It  sees  itself. 

Through  the  use  of  the  various  senses,  the  soul  is  conscious 
also  of  the  external  world.  In  this  case  the  object  perceived  is 
eternal  and  it  is  different  from  the  soul.  Philosophy  raises  the 
question  as  to  the  reality  of  this  object,  and  answers  the  question 
affirmatively  in  the  argument  of  Realism  as  opposed  to  Idealism, 
or  negatively  in  the  argument  of  Idealism  as  opposed  to  Realism. 

And,  now,  the  believing  soul  is  conscious  of  God’s  presence 
within.  Deep  down  in  his  heart  the  Christian  stands  face  to 
face  with  God.  He  is  conscious  not  only  of  the  Ego  or  self  and 
of  the  external  world,  but  also  of  his  God.  In  this  case  the  ob¬ 
ject  perceived  is  internal.  It  is  there  in  the  soul,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  different  from  the  soul.  It  is  not  the  soul  itself. 
And  now  if  the  question  be  raised  as  to  the  reality  of  this  object, 
it  is  clear  that  the  problem  so  brought  into  view  is  similar  to  the 
two  problems  which  we  have  discussed  though  differing  from 
both  in  certain  respects,  and  that  it  lies  midway  between  the 
problem  as  to  the  reality  of  the  Ego  and  the  problem  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  external  world. 

The  psychological  analysis  may  be  carried  further.  Con¬ 
sciousness  of  God  like  the  consciousness  of  self  is  internal  and 
direct.  It  is  not  mediated  by  the  organs  of  sense.  And  yet  as 
is  the  case  in  the  perception  of  external  objects  it  is  dependent 
on  certain  fixed  conditions.  The  perception  of  any  object  in 
the  external  world  is  possible  only  when  the  organ  of  sense  em¬ 
ployed  as  the  eye  for  example  is  whole  and  sound.  So  too,  per¬ 
ception  or  consciousness  of  God  is  possible  only  when  the  organ 
employed,  in  this  case  the  soul  itself,  is  morally  whole  and  sound. 
It  remains  forever  true  that  only  the  pure  in  heart  can  see  God. 

This  analysis  of  the  Christian’s  experience  of  fellowship  with 
God  puts  us  in  a  position  to  test  the  validity  of  that  experience 
and  to  determine  what  objective  reality,  if  any,  lies  back  of  that 
experience.  If  the  experience  is  valid  and  God  actually  is  there 
in  the  Christian’s  heart,  then  everything  in  connection  with  it 
is  clear  and  plain  and  corresponds  exactly  with  what  would 
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reasonably  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  But  if  objec¬ 
tive  reality  is  to  be  denied  in  the  case  of  this  experience,  then 
some  explanation  must  be  given  to  account  for  the  soul’s  strange 
and  profound  delusion.  Some  theory  of  suggestion  and  imagi¬ 
nation  may  be  advanced  to  meet  this  necessity.  It  may  be  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  Christian,  having  been  taught  that  it  is  possible  to 
find  God  and  hold  fellowship  with  Him,  supposes  that  this  has 
actually  come  to  pass  in  his  own  case.  And,  being  endowed  with 
a  vivid  imagination,  he  pictures  God  as  near,  and  persists  in  the 
assertion  of  that  divine  nearness  until  at  last  he  has  become 
fixed  in  this  conviction  and  belief,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  is  but  the  victim  of  his  own  credulity  and  is  deeply  though 
perhaps  sincerely  mistaken.  The  necessity  of  moral  purity, 
upon  which  the  vision  of  God  depends,  may  also  be  accounted  for 
on  this  theory  by  supposing  that  the  Christian  has  first  been 
taught  the  necessity  of  that  condition  and  that  under  the  laws  of 
expectation  and  suggestion  his  experience  has  corresponded  there¬ 
with. 

Some  such  theory  as  the  foregoing  must  be  accepted  if  the 
reality  of  Christian  experience  is  to  be  denied.  But  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  such  a  theory  are  clear  and  decisive,  as  a  little  further 
investigation  will  show.  To  begin  with,  this  theory  of  mistake 
and  delusion  runs  counter  to  the  direct  testimony  of  Christian 
consciousness  itself.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  testimony  of 
the  Christian  soul  that  it  finds  God.  From  the  Bible  or  else¬ 
where,  it  may  have  learned  what  to  look  for  and  where  to  look, 
but  the  object  sought  has  actually  been  found,  not  merely  imagin¬ 
ed  as  found.  The  theory  outlined  is  too  mechanical.  It  does 
not  explain  the  experience  as  it  has  actually  occurred.  And 
more  it  fails  to  explain  the  experience  at  all  in  those  cases  where 
God’s  presence  has  been  unexpectedly  revealed  in  the  soul.  There 
are  those  to  whom  the  whole  experience  has  come  as  a  sweet  and 
glad  surprise.  They  were  not  looking  for  God  at  all.  They 
were  not  expecting  anything  of  the  kind  to  happen.  Uncon¬ 
sciously  they  had  prepared  the  way,  had  met  the  necessary  con¬ 
ditions;  and  then  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  they  came  into  an 
experience  and  appreciation  of  God’s  presence  in  the  heart.  Ex¬ 
pectation  and  suggestion  are  practically  ruled  out  as  causes  here. 

Still  further,  the  theory  of  self-deception  and  delusion  is  un¬ 
tenable  in  view  of  the  activity  of  God  in  the  soul.  Descartes 
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reasoned  Cogito,  ergo  sum,  and  so  based  his  assurance  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  Ego  upon  the  activity  of  that  same  Ego.  In  like 
manner,  do  we  base  our  assurance  as  to  the  reality  of  the  in- 
dwelling  God  upon  the  activity  of  that  same  indwelling  God. 
That  God  whom  the  Christian  finds  in  his  heart  is  a  sustaining, 
strengthening,  upholding  God.  He  enlightens  the  mind,  puri¬ 
fies  the  heart,  quickens  the  conscience  and  invigorates  the  will, 
so  that  the  Christian  becomes  a  stronger  and  more  efficient  man 
morally  than  he  was  before.  It  may  be  replied  that  this  ac¬ 
tivity  of  God  within  the  soul  is  only  apparent,  not  real.  It  may 
be  argued  that  whatever  increase  of  strength  and  efficiency  the 
Christian  has  experienced  has  been  due  not  to  any  actual  pres¬ 
ence  and  work  of  God  in  his  heart  but  that  it  has  been  caused  bv 

V 

the  reactive  influence  of  his  new  confidence  and  courage  upon 
the  powers  and  resources  of  his  own  being.  Under  the  call  of 
his  new  confidence  and  courage,  his  own  latent  forces  have 
sprung  into  activity  and  that  is  all.  The  reply  is  that  the  re¬ 
sults  are  not  such  as  to  be  explained  in  this  way.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  himself  will  be  slow  to  believe  that  the  reconstruction  of  his 
life  and  character  which  has  taken  place  has  been  brought  about 
merelv  bv  his  own  unaided  power.  That  deep,  radical  recon- 
struc-tion  of  heart  and  life  demands  an  adequate  cause  for  its  ex¬ 
planation.  And  more,  while  confidence  and  courage  are  recog¬ 
nized  sources  of  strength  and  victory,  they  are  so  only  when  they 
rest-  upon  a  solid  foundation.  Otherwise  they  become  sources 
of  weakness  and  danger.  The  self-confident  man  furnishes  an 
apt  illustration.  He  has  confidence  and  courage,  and  yet  is 
noted  for  his  moral  failures.  Exactly  the  opposite  ought  to  be 
the  case  if  it  were  really  true  that  there  are  latent  powers  and 
resources  in  the  human  heart  that  need  only  confidence  and  cour¬ 
age  to  call  them  into  successful  activity.  The  more  confidence 
a  man  has  in  himself,  the  more  certain  it  is  that  moral  defeat 
awaits  him.  But  the  more  confidence  the  Christian  has  in  God, 
the  more  certain  it  is  that  moral  victory  will  be  won.  And  the 
difference  in  result  is  not  to  be  explained  merely  by  reference  to 
the  carelessness  and  lack  of  watchfulness  which  self-confidence 
often  begets,  for  precisely  the  same  danger  exists  in  connection 
with  the  souTs  confidence  in  God.  Certainly  the  most  direct  and 
logical  explanation  of  these  facts  is  that  which  recognizes  that 
there  is  an  actual  difference  in  the  resources  and  powers  upon 
which  confidence  of  the  heart  is  based  in  the  two  cases  cited. 
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In  the  first  case,  the  man  acts  in  his  own  strength  alone.  In  the 
second  case,  he  acts  as  he  is  upheld  and  strengthened  by  the  in¬ 
dwelling  God.  God’s  activity  and,  therefore,  God’s  presence  in 
the  sonl  of  the  Christian  are  not  mere  figments  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  but  solid  facts  wdiose  reality  is  abundantly  attested. 

Finally,  the  theory  that  the  Christian  is  deluded  and  mistaken 
with  regard  to  his  experience  of  inner  fellowship  with  God, — 
no  matter  in  what  form  that  theory  may  be  stated, — must  be 
definitely  rejected,  because  it  would  compel  us  to  believe  that 
error  is  more  potent  for  good  than  truth  itself. 

The  man  who  finds  God  and  holds  communion  with  Him  in 
the  heart  is  profoundly  affected  by  this  experience.  His  heart 
is  deeply  moved  and  goes  out  to  God  in  love  and  devotion.  Sin 
and  selfishness  die.  Humility  and  reverence  are  born.  The 
lowest  and  worst  elements  in  a  man’s  nature  are  repressed.  The 
highest  and  best  elements  are  called  uot.  Association  with  an 
earthly  friend  of  high  motives  and  life  strengthens  and  blesses 
the  soul.  Still  more  does  association  with  God  exert  a  purifying 
and  refining  influence  over  the  character  and  life.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  a  man  can  attain  the 
highest  ethical  development  of  which  he  is  capable.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  Christian  people  may  be  appealed  to  in  confirmation 
of  this  statement.  It  matters  not  what  heights  of  moral  purity 
and  beauty  a  man  may  have  previously  attained,  when  once  he 
enters  into  touch  and  fellowship  with  God  new  forces  are  born 
in  his  heart  wdiich  are  certain  to  lead  him  on  to  still  loftier  at¬ 
tainments.  There  comes  a  new  tenderness  of  conscience,  a  new 
love  of  the  right,  a  new  desire  to  live  with  and  for  God.  This 
element  of  fellowship  with  God,  then,  must  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  essential  factors  in  the  attainment  of  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  possible  for  the  soul.  Without  it,  a  man  can  never  become 
all  that  he  might  be.  One  influence  for  good,  (he  mightiest  of 
all,  is  shut  out  of  his  life. 

But  a  necessary  part  of  this  experience  of  fellowship  wuth  God 
if  it  is  to  have  any  moral  power  over  the  soul  at  all,  is  the  belief 
of  the  individual  in  the  reality  of  the  experience  itself.  Let  that 
belief  be  shaken,  let  the  soul  somehow  be  convinced  that  it  has 
been  mistaken  and  that  God  is  not  really  there  as  He  has  seemed 
to  be,  and  at  once  its  new  love  and  devotion,  its  joys  and  desires 
and  aspirations  will  begin  to  disappear.  Its  courage  and 
strength  will  vanish.  Evidently,  then,  the  soul  must  believe  in 
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the  reality  of  its  communion  with  God  if  any  moral  results  of 
good  are  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

What  is  involved  in  this  line  of  argument  is  now  clear.  The 
Christian  declares  that  he  has  found  God  and  rejoices  in  com¬ 
munion  with  Him.  If  now  it  is  maintained  that  such  a  man  is 
the  victim  of  delusion  and  mistake  and  that  there  is  no  objective 
reality  back  of  his  experience,  then  must  this  proposition  also  be 
accepted  that  it  is  precisely  by  means  of  error  and  falsehood  and 
delusion  that  the  soul  rises  to  the  loftiest  heights  attainable  in 
this  present  life.  This  is  truly  an  amazing  proposition.  Ho 
thinking  man  can  accept  it. 

The  study  of  epistemology  has  taught  us  that  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  our  knowledge  is  the  assumption  that  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mind  are  trustworthy,  that  the  mind  of  man  has  been 
constituted  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  him  into  the  truth.  Closely 
connected  with  this  fundamental  assumpsion  and  based  upon  it. 
is  the  conviction  that  it  is  truth  and  not  error  that  promotes  the 
physical  and  mental  and  moral  well-being  of  men.  Truth  uplifts, 
error  degrades.  Truth  purifies,  error  defiles.  Exceptions  to 
the  general  law  may,  however,  occur.  We  may  recall,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  how  advantage  has  sometimes  been  taken  of  the  supersti¬ 
tious  fears  of  men  in  order  to  compel  them  to  utter  the  truth  or 
to  fulfill  an  agreement.  Thus,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
the  acceptance  of  error  and  falsehood  may  promote  honesty  and 
morality.  According^,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  Christian’s 
belief  in  the  reality  of  his  experience  with  God  presents  a  case  of 
this  kind,  that  it  is  a  belief  which  promotes  good  morals  though 
at  the  same  time  it  is  false  and  misleading  in  itself.  But  this 
view  of  the  matter  is  obviously  incorrect.  For,  whatever  power 
for  good  error  may  have  under  certain  peculiar  conditions  is  not 
only  equalled  but  surpassed  by  the  power  of  truth  in  its  own 
sphere.  Error  may  now  and  then  be  used  to  make  men  honest, 
for  example;  but  truth  is  always  doing  this  and  doing  it  more 
effectively.  Howhere  has  error  any  power  for  good  over  men 
but  that  truth  has  also  the  very  same  power  in  even  greater 
measure.  This  enables  us  to  determine  the  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  belief  which  the  Christian  has  in  the  reality  of 
his  communion  with  God.  We  have  seen  that  that  belief  is 
necessary  to  the  highest  development  of  the  soul.  If,  then,  that 
belief  is  false,  we  must  take  the  position  that  for  once  error  has 
shown  itself  more  powerful  for  good  than  truth  itself, — an  ex- 
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ception  to  the  general  rule  which  is  not  known  to  occnr  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  whole  realm  of  human  experience  and  is  least 
of  all  likely  to  occur  in  this  particular  place.  And  more,  we 
must  be  ready  to  believe  that  man  has  been  so  constituted  as  to 
be  capable  of  a  high  moral  development  which,  however,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  attain  except  by  means  of  self-deception  and 
delusion.  The  end  to  be  attained  and  the  means  by  which  alone 
that  end  is  attainable  are  thus  made  so  contradictory  and  incon¬ 
gruous  in  character  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  give  any  ra¬ 
tional  explanation  of  the  constitution  of  man  or  of  the  object  of 
his  being.  No  theory  which  involves  such  contradictions  and 
absurdities  as  these  can  be  accepted.  Yet  these  are.  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  absurdities  which  underlie  the  theory  that  the  Christian 
is  mistaken  and  deceived  with  regard  to  the  realitv  of  his  fellow- 
ship  with  God. 

The  argument  of  this  paper  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  foi- 
lows :  The  Christian  is  conscious  of  God’s  presence  in  his  heart. 
He  believes  that- this  experience  has  objective  reality,  that  God 
is  really  there.  Either  he  is  correct  or  else  he  is  mistaken  in 
this  belief.  The  latter  of  these  two  alternatives  can  not  be  ac- 
cejfled.  It  would  compel  us  to  set  aside  the  direct  testimony  of 
consciousness  as  to  the  nature  of  the  experience.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  us  to  believe  that  man  is  his  own  Saviour,  cleansing  his 
heart  and  reconstructing  his  life  by  his  own  power,  the  latent  re¬ 
sources  of  his  own  being  having  been  brought  into  play  through 
the  blind  and  mistaken  appeal  of  his  confidence  in  God  although 
somehow  the  same  resources  fail  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the 
self-confident  man.  It  would  necessitate  the  belief  that  in  the 
highest  affairs  of  all  error  is  superior  to  truth  in  its  power  for 
good  although  no  such  superiority  is  discoverable  anywhere  else 
and  certainly  would  be  expected  anywhere  else  rather  than  here. 
It  would  compel  us  to  believe  that  man  is  constituted  in  such  an 
irrational  way  that,  while  he  can  reach  a  high  degree  of  moral 
attainment,  this  is  possible  only  by  means  of  self-deception  and 
error.  These  objections  are  weighty  and  decisive.  In  view  of 
them,  we  feel  compelled  to  reject  the  theory  that  the  Christian 
is  mistaken  in  his  belief  as  to  the  reality  of  his  experience.  We 
accept  the  other  alternative.  The  Christian’s  belief  is  correct 
and  his  experience  has  reality  back  of  it.  His  fellowship  with 
God  is  not  imaginary  and  fanciful.  It  is  real. 

Jersey  City ,  N.  J. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

A  MODERN  VIEW  OF  “MODERN  THOUGHT.” 

BY  PROFESSOR  LEAXDER  S.  KEYSER,  D.D. 

Not  from  love  of  controversy,  only  from  love  of  truth,  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  the  Lutheran  Church,  are  we  impelled  to 
take  issue  with  the  article  in  the  October  (1912)  number  of  The 
Lutherah  Quarterly,”  entitled,  “The  Minister  and  Modern 
Thought.”  After  reading  Dr.  Edwin  Heyl  Delk’s  paper,  we 
could  not  avoid  feeling  that,  if  the  minister  of  to-day  must  wait 
on  so-called  “Modern  Thought,”  must  wade  through  all  its 
mazes  and  shifting  phases,  must  frame  his  theology  and  formu¬ 
late  his  preaching  according  to  its  late-horn  speculations  and 
hypotheses,  then,  indeed,  has  “modern  thought”  become  the  min¬ 
ister’s  burden — a  burden  so  onerous  that  it  is  likelv  to  break  his 

t/ 

spirit  and  drive  him  from  the  pulpit.  But  we  must  not  deal  in 
assertion;  we  must  proceed  to  examine  candidly  the  positions 
taken  in  the  article,  and  see  whether  they  will  bear  the  test  of 
analysis.  In  the  first  place,  in  his  introduction  the  author  of  this 
paper  makes  a  wrong  distinction  between  the  theologian  and  the 
minister.  He  asserts  that  the  theologian  must  know  “the  processes 
and  the  technique  of”  theological  science  and  discipline,  “in  or¬ 
der  properly  to  value  and  schematize  the  whole  religious  prob¬ 
lem”;  while  it  is  the  minister’s  “more  modest  intellectual  prob¬ 
lem”  to  study  science,  philosophy  and  history  in  the  light  of  mod¬ 
ern  thought  and  belief,  and  then  properly  adjust  his  preaching  to 
his  findings.  We  contend  that  this  is  an  error  ;  it  is  just  as  much 
the  theologian’s  business  as  the  minister’s  to  study  science,  phi¬ 
losophy  and  history.  If  he  does  not,  his  theology  will  be  narrow 
and  obsolete  and  unpractical.  As  all  science  is  an  organism,  as 
all  the  sciences  are  vitallv  related,  it  follows  that  there  is  not  a 
science  in  all  the  domain  of  human  thought  and  investigation 
that  does  not  have  its  relation  to  the  science  of  theology.  More¬ 
over,  as  theology  aims  to  give  world-view,  it  must  include  in  its 
scope  the  central  principles  of  all  science.  It  must  be  a  science 
of  sciences.  As  to  the  minister,  if  he  ignores  theological  science, 
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and  devotes  himself  solely  to  other  studies,  he  will  be  narrow  just 
that  far.  The  simple  fact  is,  every  well-trained  minister  to-day 
has  first  mastered  the  curriculum  of  theological  science  in  a  good 
divinity  school,  and  therefore,  if  he  is  true  to  his  calling,  he  must 
necessarily  look  upon  all  problems  more  from  the  theological 
point  of  view  than  from  the  viewpoint  of  philosophy  and  physical 
science.  If  Dr.  Delk  is  right  in  this  part  of  his  contention,  our 
ministers  would  better  go  to  the  university  for  their  special  train¬ 
ing  instead  of  to  the  theological  seminary.  No;  the  distinction 
is  an  erroneous  one.  The  theologian  should  be  a  minister,  and 
the  minister  should  be  a  theologian.  The  better  preacher  the 
theologian  is,  the  better  for  his  theology;  the  better  theologian 
the  preacher  is,  the  better  preacher  he  will  be.  No  hard  and 
fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  theologian  and  the  minister, 
so  far  as  their  fields  of  investigation  and  thought  are  concerned. 
All  of  us  know  some  pastors,  and  extremely  useful  and  active 
ones,  too,  who  are  excellent  theologians,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  well-trained  in  theology  gives  strength,  symmetry,  saneness 
and  effectiveness  to  their  ministries  in  the  pulpit  and  among 
the  people.  They  are  not  likely  to  veer  off  on  any  tangent  of 
“modern  thought,”  but  will  preserve  in  its  beauty  and  balance 
the  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine. 

If  there  is  any  difference  between  the  “professional”  theologian 
and  the  minister,  it  is  simply  one  of  function  or  position,  not  of 
viewpoint,  not  of  relation  to  present-day  thought,  or  the  thought 
of  any  and  all  the  ages;  the  theologian  teaches  theology  techni¬ 
cally  so-called  to  the  prospective  minister,  while  the  minister  in 
the  field  takes  the  theology  he  has  learned  and  brings  it  to  the 
comprehension  of  his  people,  putting  it  into  the  vernacular.  If 
his  theology  is  sound  and  evangelical,  so  will  his  preaching  be; 
if  his  theology  is  hone}r-combed  with  the  rationalism  of  so-called 
“modern  thought,”  he  will  preach  accordingly. 

All  that  Dr.  Delk  sa}rs  in  his  second  pararaph  about  the  min¬ 
ister  as  an  “up-to-date”  man,  who  must  “do  his  work  in  his  own 
age,”  and  the  rest,  is  just  as  true  of  the  theologian,  who  has  just 
as  much  need  as  the  minister  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  if 
he  would  avoid  the  catastrophe  of  being  “stranded  on  the  bank  of 
a  once  vigorous  stream.”  All  this  talk  about  theologians  dwel¬ 
ling  solely  in  the  past,  spending  all  their  time  in  useless  contro¬ 
versies,  enslaving  themselves  to  procrustean  systems — all  such 
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talk,  we  say,  comes  from  want  of  information  as  to  what  theo- 
logical  thinkers  are  thinking  and  writing  about.  Had  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  question  attended  the  recent  Lutheran 
conferences  held  in  this  city,  where  many  of  the  speakers  were 
theologians,  even  “professional”  ones,  he  would  haye  disc-oyered 
that  they  were  anything  but  “mossbacks”;  that  they  were,  in  re¬ 
ality,  “live  wires,”  connected  with  all  the  electric  currents  of  the 
times.  The  truth  is,  not  a  single  obsolete  question  was  even 
broached. 

Says  our  author  in  his  third  paragraph:  “To  deny  that  mod¬ 
ern  thought  has  any  new  truths  to  offer  is  to  deny  the  presence 
and  leadership  of  God  in  thought  and  life.”*  "We  would  courte¬ 
ously  ask,  who  makes  such  denial?  Xo  one  that  we  know  of. 
Go  through  all  the  orthodox  churches  to-day,  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  God  is  in  His  world  to-day,  as  He  has  always  been,  lead¬ 
ing  on  His  sacramental  host.  They  will  tell  you,  too,  that  what¬ 
ever  is  true  in  modern  thought  comes  from  God,  who  is  the  giver 
of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  Let  us  not  set  up  men  of  straw 
merely  for  the  luxury  of  seeing  ourselves  demolish  them 

However,  we  want  to  put  a  question-mark  after  what  our 
friend  says  in  the  next  sentence,  which  is  so  long  that  we  cannot 
quote  it  all :  “The  gradual  unfolding  of  truth”  in  astronomy, 
chemistry  and  biology,  etc.,  and  “the  gradual  realization  of  de¬ 
mocracy,”  etc.,  “are  just  as  real  revelations  of  truth  and  the  ways 
of  God  as  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  law  on  Sinai  or  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.”  The  writer  of  the  above  may  save  him¬ 
self  by  the  use  of  the  vague  word  “real,”  but  if  he  means  by  this 
assertion  that  the  degree  of  revelation  is  the  same  in  these  mod¬ 
ern  views  as  in  the  inspiration  of  Moses  and  St.  Luke,  then  all 
we  have  to  say  is  that  his  view  destroys  the  unique  character  of 
the  Bible  and  obliterates  the  distinction  between  Biblical  inspira¬ 
tion  and  general  Christian  inspiration.  Does  Dr.  Delk  mean  to 
say  that  the  inspiration  of  “modern  thought”  is  the  same  in  de¬ 
gree  and  quality  as  the  inspiration  of  the  Biblical  writers?  If 
he  does,  he  has  departed  far  from  the  orthodox  and  Lutheran 
standards.  If  he  does  not  mean  that,  he  should  have  been  acute 
enough  to  guard  his  statement  from  such  a  construction. 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  author  ventures  to  say,  in  all  cour¬ 
tesy,  that  the  three  years  young  men  spend  in  the  thological 
school  are  spent  largely  in  isolation  from  the  world’s  bus}^  thought 
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and  action,  and  he  regrets  that  snch  schools  are  not  connected 
with  the  great  universities.  Here  again  he  oversteps  the  mark. 
Theological  schools  are  not  secluded  from  the  thought  and  action 
of  the  world.  How  did  our  friend  ever  get  the  idea  that  a  Pro¬ 
testant  theological  school  is  a  sort  of  cloister,  and  that  it  is  seg¬ 
regated  from  the  vigorous  thought  and  activity  of  the  world? 
All  he  would  need  to  do  would  be  to  read  the  Lutheran  Quar¬ 
terly  to  see  how  the  teachers  in  a  seminary  are  occupied  with 
the  literary,  scientific  and  theological  output  of  the  times.  Hoes 
he  suppose  that  men  who  read,  investigate  and  move  about  in  the 
Church  and  the  world,  and  post  themselves  on  all  the  intellectual 
and  social  movements  of  the  day,  would  not  bring  their  knowl¬ 
edge  into  the  class-room?  Surely  the  theological  professor, 
though  a  busy  man,  has  as  much  time  to  inform  himself  as  to  the 
movements  of  “modern  thought”  as  has  the  minister  who  is  busy 
with  his  numerous  pastoral  duties.  The  truth  is,  if  the  pastor 
must  be  posted  on  all  the  changing  and  shifting  inflections  of 
“modern  thought”  before  he  can  preach  effectively,  then  “modern 
thought”  is  the  minister’s  burden,  and  his  task  will  be  like  that 
of  Svsiphus  himself. 

With  what  Hr.  Helk  says  about  the  present  rooting  itself  in  the 
past,  we  are  in  entire  agreement;  as  also  with  his  declaration 
that  every  age  has  its  peculiar  problems  to  whose  solution  it 
should  address  itself  with  energy  and  candor.  The  only  thing 
we  object  to  is  his  constant  implication  that  his  class  of  men  are 
the  only  ones  who  are  abreast  of  the  present  and  alert  to  its 
great  and  vital  problems. 

How  we  come  to  a  most  interesting  part  of  this  protagonist’s 
discussion.  It  is  on  pages  556  and  557,  where  he  names  the  doc¬ 
trines  that  are  left  to  us  by  “modern  thought,”  and  those  that 
must  be  given  up,  or  at  least  consigned  to  the  realm  of  uncertainty. 
We  are  happy  that  some  cardinal  facts  are  left  inviolate  and  un¬ 
touched  by  any  and  all  modern  interpretation  of  reverent  and  as¬ 
sured  criticism,”  namely,  “God  as  the  creative  holy  Person,  the 
universal  Father  of  mankind;  man  as  a  sinful  and  severed  child 
of  God,  capable  of  response  to  the  Father’s  redeeming  love;  the 
incarnation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world”; 
the  kingdom  of  God  among  men;  the  gift  of  eternal  life  to  all 
who  accept  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord.  This  list  leaves  us,  in 
brief,  such  fundamental  doctrines  as  God  a  person,  a  Father, 
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man  a  sinner,  but  redeemable,  the  incarnation  and  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  personal  immortality  for  man.  While  we  are  glad 
for  this  assurance,  we  cannot  help  wondering  how  it  happens  that 
these  doctrines  are  left  bv  “modern”  criticism,  while  other  doc- 
trines,  just  as  clearly  revealed  in  the  Bible,  must  be  rejected  or 
left  undetermined.  Dr.  Delk  does  not  tell  us  on  what  ground 
modern  thought  leaves  us  these  particular  and  precious  doctrines. 
Are  we  to  accept  it  merely  as  his  ipse  dixit  ?  If  the  criticism  of 
the  times  sifts  out  so  many  other  teachings  of  the  Bible,  how  does 
it  occur  that  it  retains  these  special  doctrines?  Is  not  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  man’s  fall  as  lucidly  set  forth  in  the  Bible  as  the  fact  of 
his  sinfulness,  and  in  the  same  historical  connection?  If  the 
Bible  teaches  clearly  that  God  became  incarnate  in  Christ,  does 
it  not  teach  just  as  clearly  that  He  also  made  substitutional 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world?  The  Bible  teaches 
plainly  that  those  who  accept  Christ  will  be  eternally  saved;  no 
one  will  dispute  that  for  a  moment;  does  it  not  as  plainly  assert 
that  those  who  reject  Christ  and  work  iniquity  shall  go  “into 
eternal  punishment”?  In  such  modes  of  criticism  what  is  the 
norm?  It  surely  cannot  be  the  Bible;  nor  can  it  be  the  “Chris¬ 
tian  consciousness,”  for  you  cannot  decide  by  it  that  Christ  was 
incarnate  any  more  than  you  can  decide  that  He  made  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  sin  by  His  vicarious  atonement.  So  what  is  the  rule  and 
standard  of  judgment? 

Dr.  Delk  mentions  some  things  that  have  been  modified  by 
modem  criticism,  viz.,  “the  method  and  duration  of  the  creative 
process;  the  origin  of  man’s  sinful  nature;  the  nature  of  the 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  the  person  of  our  Lord;  the 
exact  theory  of  the  atonement  wrought  by  J esus  Christ ;  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  eternal  reward  meted  out  to  various  men.”  On  these 
he  asserts,  modern  thought  “has  a  modifying  and  illuminating 
word  to  say.” 

How  shall  we  deal  with  a  writer  who  puts  things  so  vaguely, 
and  at  the  same  time  seems  to  imply  so  much  that  is  dangerous 
and  unorthodox?  If  he  had  said  in  so  many  words,  “We  mod¬ 
ernists  do  not  accept  the  Biblical  teaching  on  these  doctrines,” 
one  would  know  just  how  to  answer  him;  but  if  we  were  to  ac¬ 
cuse  him,  point-blank  of  rejecting  the  Bible,  or  such  parts  as  do 
not  suit  him,  he  would  probably  reply  that  we  had  misunder¬ 
stood  or  misconstrued  his  language.  So  we  will  content  our- 
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selves  by  reminding  him  that  the  Bible  teaches  that  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  by  a  direct  fiat,  but  the  method  of  the 
creative  process  the  Bible  does  not  describe.  As  to  the  time, 
there  is  surely  room  for  difference  of  interpretation  among  evan¬ 
gelical  scholars.  Regarding  the  origin  of  sin  in  the  world,  the 
Bible  plainly  teaches  that  it  occurred  through  man’s  disobedi¬ 
ence  in  the  garden  of  Eden  by  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  that 
is,  by  the  free,  but  inexcusable,  act  of  a  moral  being.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  hypostatic  union,  the  Bible  teaches  that  it 
was  effected  by  the  miraculous  conception  in  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  consisted  of  such  a  conjunction  of  the  divine  and  the  human 
as  to  constitute  one  person  with  two  natures.  As  to  the  how  of 
this  union  the  Bible  makes  no  explanation,  and  no  man  knows, 
any  more  than  any  one  knows  how  the  'psyche  and  soma  are  unit¬ 
ed  to  form  the  personal  being  we  call  man.  Not  theology,  ortho¬ 
dox  or  otherwise,  nor  the  boasted  science  of  the  day,  nor  the 
much  exploited  “modern  thought” ,  can  fundamentally  define  the 
nature  of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Theology  has  never  undertaken  to  explain  it,  but  all  orthodox 
theologians  have  regarded  it  as  a  profound  mystery.  Why,  even 
Paul  says,  “Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  He  who  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  flesh,”  etc.  Respecting  the  theory  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  the  Bible  at  least  teaches  that  Christ’s  sufferings  were  vi¬ 
carious,  substitutional.  He  “"gave  His  life  a  ransom  for  many” ; 
“He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins” ;  “He  who  knew  no  sin  was 
made  sin  for  us” ;  “He  tasted  death  for  every  man” ;  “Christ  also 
suffered  for  sins  once,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous”; 
“Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having  become  a 
curse  for  us”;  “He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  He  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities”;  “And  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all.”  How  can  you  make  anything  but  sub¬ 
stitution  out  of  all  this  teaching  of  the  divine  Word?  Only  by 
making  something  else  than  the  Bible  the  final  court  of  appeal. 
And  this,  we  very  much  fear,  is  just  what  the  much-vaunted 
“modern  thought”  does. 

The  next  issue  raised  in  this  paper  is  the  question  of  au¬ 
thority.  A  writer  should  make  his  meaning  clearer.  He  says, 
“Men  have  confused  the  source  of  authority  in  religion  with  the 
seats  of  authority  in  religion.”  The  word  “source”  is  clear 
enough,  but  the  word  “seats”  is  a  figure  of  speech  that  obscures 
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the  meaning.  In  making  a  distinction  between  two  things,  a 
logical  writer  would  not  in  the  one  case  use  a  literal  term  and 
in  the  other  a  figure  of  speech.  The  writer  contends  that  God  is 
really  the  only  source  of  authority  in  religion.  That  is  a  truism, 
but  it  is  too  general  in  the  present  crisis  in  theological  discussion. 
We  would  say  that,  if  God  has  revealed  His  mind  and  will  in  a 
book,  namely,  the  Bible,  then  that  book,  so  far  as  the  present  life 
is  concerned,  becomes  God’s  authoritative  norm  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

When  the  doctor  says,  “Confessions  are  not  The  gospel,’  ”  we 
respectfully  ask,  Who  says  or  thinks  they  are?  Precious  time, 
ink  and  paper  should  not  be  wasted  in  making  such  statements, 
for  no  one  disputes  them.  However,  what  we  do  not  understand 
is  this — how  Hr.  Delk  can  constantly  belittle  creeds,  and  miscon¬ 
strue  their  real  function,  when  he  knows  that  the  Lutheran 
Church,  of  which  he  is  an  ordained  minister,  is  a  confessional 
Church.  Still,  we  insist  that  no  Lutheran,  however  stalwart  and 
confessional,  would  say  that  confessions  are  “the  gospel.”  He 
would  say,  though,  if  he  is  a  tme  Lutheran,  that  the  Augsburg 
Confession  exhibits  what  he  believes  to  be  the  Scriptural  view  of 
the  gospel. 

Our  friend  goes  further.  He  exclaims,  “The  Bible  is  not  The 
gospel,’  but  contains  The  gospel.’  ”  How,  we  are  wondering 
what  he  means  by  that.  In  the  Xew  Testament  and  in  Lutheran 
theology  the  word  “gospel”  is  used  in  two  senses— a  wider  one  and 
a  more  restricted  one.  According  to  the  first,  it  means  the  entire 
redemptive  revelation  of  God  through  the  Bible ;  according  to  the 
second,  it  means  God’s  special  offer  of  grace  and  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ,  in  distinction  from  the  law,  which  convicts  men  of 
sin  and  threatens  condign  punishment.  In  which  sense  did  our 
brother  use  the  phrase,  “the  gospel”?  If  in  the  former  sense, 
he  is  in  error,  for  in  that  sense  the  whole  Bible  deals  directly  or 
indirectly  with  the  plan  of  redemption.  If  he  uses  the  term  in 
the  restricted  sense,  his  assertion  is  a  mere  platitude,  and  there 
was  no  need  of  making  it  at  all,  much  less  of  putting  a  big  em¬ 
phasis  upon  it. 

At  the  Richmond  convention  in  1909,  the  General  Synod, 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  adopted  this  proposition,  “We  here¬ 
with  declare  our  adherence  to  the  statement,  ‘The  Bible  is  the 
Word  of  God,’  and  reject  the  error  implied  in  the  statement, 
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‘The  Bible  contains  the  Word  of  God/  ”  In  the  doctor’s  use  of 
the  word  “contains”  did  he  have  this  confessional  statement  of 
the  General  Synod  in  mind  ?  If  not,  what  does  he  mean  by  as¬ 
serting  with  so  much  ictus,  “The  Bible  contains  ‘the  gospel’?” 
Does  he  mean  to  say  that  only  a  part  of  the  Bible  is  inspired  and 
true  ? 

A  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  of  the  theory  of  evolution  fol¬ 
lows,  in  which  the  author  indicates  that  he  is  thoroughly  com¬ 
mitted  to  that  view.  He  also  intimates  that  the  whole  scholarly 
world  has  accepted  this  hypothesis  as  final.  Just  now  we  have 
not  the  time  to  enter  this  arena  at  great  length.  However,  we 
are  not  at  all  inclined  to  think  that  evolution  has  been  so  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  even  in  the  purely  scientific  world.  While  we  are 
no  specialist  in  this  domain,  our  reading  has  led  us  to  think  that 
there  are  many  scientific  men  to-day  who  are  far  from  thinking 
that  the  evolution  theory  has  passed  out  of  the  hypothetical  stage, 
wdiile  quite  a  number  are  radically  opposed  to  it. 

But  let  us  put  a  few  pointed  questions  on  the  merits  of  the  is¬ 
sue:  Has  evolution  accounted  for  the  origin  of  matter  and 
force?  If  so,  where  is  the  proof?  Has  evolution  proved  the 
possibility  of  spontaneous  generation  by  mere  chemical  combina¬ 
tion?  Has  evolution  furnished  proof  that  one  distinct  species 
of  plant  or  animal  has  ever  been  transmuted  into  another  by  a 
process  of  purely  natural  selection  ?  Is  there  clear  and  indubita¬ 
ble  proof  that  man  has  been  evolved  from  the  lower  order  of  cre¬ 
ation  ?  Has  a  single  clearly  marked  “missing  link”  been  found  ? 
Has  there  ever  been  a  clearly  observed  instance  in  which  uncon¬ 
scious  substance  has  evolved  into  consciousness,  or  where  non- 
moral  material  has  evolved  into  moral  personality?  Let  us  pro¬ 
pound  one  more  enigma :  If  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  true,  and 
the  world  was  once  a  molten  ball  swinging  through  space,  how 
could  life  have  existed  on  such  a  fiery  globe  ?  And,  if  there  was 
no  life  there  then,  how  could  the  living  ever  evolve  out  of  the 
non-living?  How,  we  submit  that,  if  none  of  these  chasms  have 
been  bridged  by  evolution,  if  these  cleavages  have  never  been  con¬ 
nected  up  by  the  actual  induction  of  facts,  this  much-extolled 
theory  is  simply  an  unproved  hypothesis;  and  so  we  do  not  see 
why  we  should  give  up  any  beliefs  heretofore  entertained  for  a 
system  of  speculation  that  is  still  suspended  high  in  the  air.  Our 
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objections,  however,  to  the  theory  are  all  scientific,  not  theologi¬ 
cal. 

It  is  said,  though,  that  we  must  accept  that  scientific  theory 
that  explains  things.  True  enough.  But  why  should  we  accept 
a  theory  that  fails  to  explain  the  very  things  that  need  explana¬ 
tion;  that  leaves  gaps  at  all  the  strategic  points?  Besides  the 
cleavages  already  mentioned,  evolution  fails  to  explain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts:  The  wonderful  ancient  civilizations,  so  venerable 
that  history  has  no  record  of  them;  the  comparative  purity  of 
nearly  all  the  ancient  religions  the  farther  back  you  go,  the  later 
developments  being  instances  of  degeneration  rather  than  up¬ 
ward  development;  the  Bible,  with  its  wonderful  teachings  about 
God  and  His  holiness  in  a  remote  age  of  the  world;  the  rise  of 
men  like  Moses,  Samuel,  David,  Isaiah,  Christ  and  His  apostles 
long  before  the  dawn  of  modern  thought  and  progress.  The  per¬ 
son  and  character  of  Christ,  in  whom  the  human  familv  reached 
its  climax  of  holiness  and  purity  twenty  centuries  ago.  is  a  com¬ 
plete  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  gradual  evolution  by  “resident 
forces.”  Christ  came  too  soon  for  this  theory.  The  early 
apostolic  Church  was  perhaps  the  purest  in  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  ;  but  that  also  occurred  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 

But  we  must  not  linger  on  this  point.  Suppose  we  examine  a 
few  of  our  modern  thinker’s  statements.  After  saying  a  good 
many  other  things,  he  adds  (page  559)  :  “The  Hebrew  tradi¬ 
tion  of  how  man  was  made  has  also  been  modified  by  later  scien¬ 
tific  research.”  Translated  into  plain  language,  this  means  that 
the  Bible  story  of  man’s  creation  is  no  longer  to  be  accepted  by 
Dr.  Delk  and  those  who  think  with  him.  By  the  “Hebrew  tradi¬ 
tion”  he  means  the  account  of  man’s  creation  in  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  chapters  of  Genesis.  So  those  chapters  are  only  “'Hebrew 
tradition,”  to  be  given  up  for  the  theory  of  evolution !  How  does 
this  agree  with  the  General  Synod’s  last  declaration  that  “the 
Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,”  “the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  ?”  If  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  are  only  “tra¬ 
dition,”  and  not  an  inspired  and  veritable  history,  what  becomes 
of  the  authority  and  integrity  of  God’s  Word?  We  are  aware 
that  this  situation  looks  grave  enough,  but  we  might  as  well  look 
at  it  honestly  and  squarely. 

An  example  of  the  inaccurate,  and  therefore  confusing,  use  of 
words  occurs  on  page  561,  where  the  writer  says:  “Evolution, 
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so  long  as  we  understand  it  to  be  God’s  method  of  creation,  is  as 
much  Christian  as  the  older  belief  in  the  instantaneous  creation 
of  man  out  of  nothing  or  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth.”  Our 
criticism  is  that  evolution  cannot  be  “a  method  of  creation.” 
The  words  “creation”  and  “evolution”  cannot  be  made  synony¬ 
mous.  By  all  the  laws  of  language  the  word  “evolution”  means 
the  development  of  something  already  existing  by  means  of  resi¬ 
dent  forces,  whereas  “creation”  means  the  production  of  some¬ 
thing  that  never  before  had  existence,  the  bringing  of  something 
into  being  ex  nihilo.  This  confusion  of  thought  leads  us  to 
think  that  our  opponent  is  a  very  poor  evolutionist.  If  he  in¬ 
cludes  in  his  idea  of  evolution  God’s  primordial  creative  act  in 
bringing  matter  and  material  energy  into  being,  His  immanent 
power  in  the  whole  process  of  development,  His  injection  of  new 
forces  and  qualities  wherever  it  was  necessary  to  bring  something 
new  into  being,  then  all  we  have  to  say  is,  orthodox  thinkers  be¬ 
lieve  that  too,  and  always  have,  and  the  Bible  teaches  the  same  doc¬ 
trine  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  so  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  be 
labelled  “modern  thought.”  But  it  is  not  proper  to  call  it  “evo¬ 
lution,”  for  it  is  just  as  much  creation  as  evolution;  nay,  more; 
for  at  all  the  really  crucial  points  the  connection  was  made  by  a 
direct  divine  act  bringing  something  ex  nihilo  into  being.  Why 
not  call  your  theory  creation  and  evolution  ?  Or,  since  the  word 
evolution  is  somewhat  obnoxious  on  account  of  its  abuse  and  am¬ 
biguity,  why  not  call  it  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Theism,  which 
includes  the  ideas  of  God’s  transcendence  and  immanence  ?  There 
is  no  harm  or  confusion  in  saving  that  evolution  is  one  of  the 
methods  of  working  in  the  world  of  matter  and  mind,  for  every¬ 
body  admits  that  God  often,  even  usually,  operates  through  sec¬ 
ond  causes,  just  as  the  Bible  says,  “In  Him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being.”  But  evolution  is  not  God’s  only  way  of 
working;  He  also  works  by  creation,  by  special  injection  of  new 
energy  into  the  realm  of  nature,  and  by  special  acts  of  grace  and 
power  in  the  realm  of  spirit.  And  if  we  believe  in  special  acts 
of  creation,  energy  and  grace  at  all,  we  have  no  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  throwing  overboard  the  historical  character  of  the  early 
Genetical  narrative. 

Xow,  this  is  what  we  object  to  in  Hr.  Helk’s  article — that,  in 
the  name  of  “modern  thought”  and  up-to-date  intelligence,  he 
demands  of  us  a  re-adjustment  and  adaptation  of  our  scheme  of 
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Biblical  and  confessional  theology  to  fit  it  to  evolution,  and  yet 
he  uses  the  term  evolution  in  the  wrong  sense — even  uses  it  as  a 
synonym  of  creation.  Let  us  agree  as  to  the  proper  definition 
of  terms.  We  are  in  favor  of  agreeing  on  the  simple  statement 
that  God’s  mode  of  operation  is  partly  by  creation  and  partly  by 
a  gradual  unfolding  of  created  material  through  secondary  agen¬ 
cies.  Call  the  latter  “evolution,”  if  you  choose. 

We  wish  we  could  stop  at  this  point,  for  it  looks  as  if  here  we 
might  find  common  ground;  but  there  is  more,  so  much  more. 
On  page  563  the  modern  thinker  gives  his  idea  of  the  “fall”  of 
man.  Following  his  evolution  theory  to  the  last  limit,  he  says 
of  the  “fall” :  “It  was  rather  the  emergence  of  an  innocent  but 
ignorant  creature  into  the  full  light  of  moral  vision  and  ethical 
determination.”  (Xotic-e  the  abstract  terms  employed  by  “mod¬ 
ern  thought,”  in  contrast  with  the  simple,  concrete  story  of  the 
fall  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.)  “It  was  the  conscious, 
wilful  choice  of  a  lower  animal  desire  as  over  against  a  fuller 
communion  with  and  obedience  to  the  divine  will  speaking  in  the 
conscience  of  the  emancipated  man.”  This  means  a  total  setting 
aside  of  the  Genetic-al  account  of  the  first  sin.  For  a  moment 
let  us  analyze  this  theory. 

First,  how  does  the  picture  of  this  primitive  man  of  evolution, 
just  emerging  by  slow  degrees  covering  milleniums,  from  the 
brute  world  into  a  self-conscious  moral  being,  tally  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  given  in  Genesis  of  a  man  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
holding  direct,  conscious  and  loving  fellowship  with  his  Creator, 
who  speaks  to  him  in  plain  and  simple  language?  Second,  if 
man  emerged  in  this  way  from  the  brute  creation,  he  must  have 
been  more  animal  than  human,  and  that  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  but  by  very  reason  of  his  brute  ancestry  ;  and  yet  this  man 
“fell,”  made  a  wrong  moral  choice,  disobeyed  the  God  who  had 
weighted  him  down  with  his  animalism;  and  then  God  punished 
him,  and  called  his  act  a  sin  and  a  “fall,”  and  imposed  the  bur¬ 
den  of  that  sin  on  all  that  poor  primeval  savage’s  posterity. 
Brethren,  if  a  man  can  believe  that,  he  can  swallow  anything ! 
Third,  if  the  ignorant  primeval  animal-man  disobeyed  God’s 
will  or  command,  he  must  have  done  so  in  a  concrete  way,  for  he 
never  could  have  understood  the  meaning  of  such  abstract  lan¬ 
guage  as  this :  “Emergence  into  the  full  light  of  moral  vision 
and  ethical  determination.”  So  he  must  have  made  a  wrong 
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choice  in  some  concrete  way  and  in  some  definite  act.  What  was 
it?  Did  he  eat  some  forbidden  fruit?  Did  he,  forsooth,  use 
some  “bad  words”  ?  Or  might  he  have  given  way  to  a  spasm  of 
anger?  In  some  way  he  must  consciously  have  disobeyed  the 
will  of  God.  How?  That  is  the  question,  How?  We  have 
pressed  this  matter  thus  far  simply  to  show  that,  in  giving  up 
the  Biblical  account,  you  do  not  solve  your  problems,  but  you 
lose  yourself  in  the  meshes  of  uncertainty;  nay,  of  incongruity. 
How  simple  and  rational  is  the  Genetical  history  in  comparison ! 
There  you  see  a  definite  act,  a  real  moral  personality,  a  real  con¬ 
scious  deed  of  disobedience,  a  real  command,  a  real  communion 
with  God,  a  real  fall. 

The  next  main  division  of  our  friend’s  essay  is  “Historical 
Criticism  and  the  Bible.”  Here  again  there  are  some  things  to 
agree  with.  How  glad  we  are  to  read  this :  “I  have  no  patience 
with  those  speculative,  naturalistic  critics  of  the  Protestant  camp, 
or  those  ultra-Modernists  of  the  Boman  communion,  who,  carried 
away  by  some  personal,  subjective,  fantastic  theory  of  literary 
origins,  tear  to  shreds  the  genuine  and  authentic  deliverances  of 
prophets  and  evangelists.”  While  this  is  pure  assertion,  not  to 
say  downright  dogmatism,  it  does  prove  that  the  writer  is  not 
willing  to  be  classed  with  the  utterly  destructive  critics;  whereof 
we  are  glad.  However,  while  he  has  a  sentence  or  two  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  ultra  radical  school  of  critics,  he  soon  turns  on  the 
orthodox  or  conservative  company,  and  fills  page  after  page  with 
reproaches  and  inuendoes.  The  claim  that  about  all  the  modern 
scholars  are  on  Dr.  Delk’s  side  we  pass  by,  only  pausing  to  say 
that  such  names  as  Green,  Orr,  Kyle,  Zerbe,  Wright  and  Gregory 
are  omitted.  However,  it  is  with  the  matter  of  Dr.  Delk’s  arti¬ 
cle,  and  not  with  eminent  names,  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned. 
But  where  shall  we  begin?  We  find  so  many  mere  asseverations 
without  proof;  simply  the  categorical  statement  that  so  and  so 
“is  now  self-evident  to  everv  informed  reader  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism.”  Let  us  quote  some  sentences  from  the  middle  of  page 
567 :  “We  find  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  early  traditions 
of  creation,  either  from  Babylonian  or  prehistoric  Semitic  tribes, 
adapted  to  the  monotheistic  belief  of  Israel.  The  ages  described 
were  marked  by  myth,  allegory  and  primitive  ideas  as  to  the 
method  of  creation  and  the  origin  and  distribution  of  tribes  and 
languages.  The  second  period — the  patriarchal — was  bathed  in 
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an  atmosphere  of  legend.  The  core  of  the  stories  was  historic, 
bnt  the  note  of  legend  and  romance  gave  an  idyllic  and  patriotic 
halo  to  the  early  patriarchal  life  of  Israel.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Joseph,  were  actual  personages,  bnt  their  biographies 
move  in  the  glow  of  an  heroic  idealism/5 

What  shall  we  say  of  snch  oracular  declarations?  Our  read¬ 
ing  of  such  authors  as  Green,  Orr,  Mozley,  Sayce,  Cave,  Davis 
and  others  leads  us  to  the  very  opposite  conclusion,  namely,  that 
the  historicity  of  these  Old  Testament  narratives  is  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  accepted  by  Biblical  scholars..  Here  we  make 
use  of  the  opportunity  to  recommend  a  number  of  works,  some  of 
them  very  recent,  all  of  them  scholarly,  on  what  we  would  call 
the  evangelical  and  conservative  side  of  the  Old  Testament  ques¬ 
tions  :  William  H.  Green's  “The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis55 
(1895) ;  James  Orr’s  “The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament55;  also 
his  “God5s  Image  in  Man  and  its  Defacement,  in  the  Light  of 
Modern  Denials55  (1905) ;  Wieners  “Essays  in  Pentateuchal 
Criticism55  and  “Origin  of  the  Pentateuch55  (very  recent)  ; 
Sayce’s  “Monument  Facts  and  Higher  Critical  Fancies55 ; 
Wright’s  “The  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man55  (1912)  ;  Melvin 
G.  Kyle’s  “The  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monuments  in  Biblical 
Criticism55  (1912)  ;  A.  S.  Zerbe’s  “The  Antiquity  of  Hebrew 
Writing  and  Literature,  or,  Problems  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism55 
(just  issued).  As  a  check  and  corrective  of  dictionaries  like 
Hastings  and  the  Standard,  we  would  recommend  Dr.  John  D. 
Davis’s  “A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible”  (1911).  These  recent 
works  of  profound  scholars  all  defend  the  historicity  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  question  we  would  like  to  ask  is,  How  do  the  critics  cited 
by  Dr.  Delk  know  that  “the  core  of  the  stories  was  historic,” 
while  all  the  rest  is  myth  or  legend?  Moreover,  what  ground  is 
there  for  saying  that  the  Israelites  borrowed  from  the  Babyloni¬ 
ans  and  prehistoric  Semitic  tribes?  Does  the  Bible  say  that  its 
writers  are  so  indebted  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Bible  itself  lays 
claim  to  getting  its  main  material  from  quite  another  source — 
that  is,  God  Himself?  Kow,  the  Biblical  writers  either  got  their 
subject-matter  from  God,  or  they  did  not.  If  they  did,  we  ought 
to  accept  their  testimony  without  question.  If  they  did  not, 
they  knew  they  did  not,  and  therefore  they  knew  their  claim  was 
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false,  and  so  the  Bible  is  the  greatest  imposition  ever  foisted  upon 
a  long-suffering  world,  and  is  utterly  unworthy  of  credence  from 
beginning  to  end.  Anyway,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  if  large  parts  of  its  history  are  steeped 
in  myth  or  legend?  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  “modern- 
thought”  men  do  not  rely  a  great  deal  on  the  Bible,  the  article 
by  Dr.  Delk  being  proof  of  this  statement,  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
quotation  from  the  Bible,  and  no  appeal  to  it  as  authority,  in  his 
entire  article.  It  is  all  criticism,  criticism,  criticism. 

Here  we  find  a  quotation  from  a  liberalist  in  theology,  Prof. 
Borden  P.  Bowne,  who,  after  giving  his  ideas  on  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  theology,  says :  “This,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
everything  is  at  sea,  or  even  that  anything  of  much  importance 
is  at  sea.”  Well,  then,  why  all  this  to-do?  Why  all  these 
labored  essavs  and  massive  volumes  on  criticism  of  the  Bible,  re- 
constructing  theology  and  injecting  modern  thought  into  the 
people  ?  Why,  if,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  important  at  stake  ? 
It  would  seem  to  be  “much  ado  about  nothing,”  “a  tempest  in  a 
teapot,”  a  mountain  in  labor  bringing  forth  a  mouse ! 

“Christian  consciousness,”  or  experience,  is  made  “the  final 
and  commanding  authority  in  our  lives.”  In  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  this  is  reiterated  in  Dr.  Delk’s  essay,  so  that  we  do  not  think 
we  can  have  mistaken  his  meaning.  In  reply  we  would  say,  first, 
that  this  position  is  un-Lutheran;  and  is  quite  in  opposition  to 
the  General  Synod's  declaration  that  the  Canonical  Scriptures 
are  the  “only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.”  Perhaps 
this  will  not  count  a  great  deal  with  our  friend,  who  seems  to 
have  little  respect  for  the  deliverances  of  his  Church.  The  Lu¬ 
theran  view  is  that  Christian  experience  is  produced  by  the  Word 
of  God — that  is,  the  Bible — and  is  always  to  be  tested  and  cor- 
rected  by  the  Word  of  God.  Christian  experience,  according  to 
the  Lutheran  view,  is  not  a  norma  nor  mans,  but  only  a  norma 
normata. 

Let  us  see  whether  this  is  not  the  true  view,  and  Dr.  Delk’s  the 
erroneous  one.  Take  any  Christian  who  has  been  converted,  who 
has  received  a  true  religious  experience.  How  did  he  obtain  it? 
Did  it  merely  fall  out  of  the  air  or  from  heaven?  No!  He 
knows  it  did  not.  Dr.  Delk  refers  several  times  to  modern  psy¬ 
chology.  Let  him  now  apply  his  principles,  and  figure  out  the 
psychology  of  a  Christian  conversion.  In  every  case  he  will  find 
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that  it  came  through  the  sacred  Scriptures.  True,  it  came  ulti¬ 
mately  from  Christ.  But  where  did  the  seeker  learn  about 
Christ?  In  the  Bible.  Where  did  he  learn  that  God  loves  him? 
In  the  Bible.  Where  did  he  learn  that  God  sent  His  Son  into 
the  world  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost?  In  the  Bible.  Where 
did  he  learn  that  God  in  Christ  will  forgive  sin  ?  In  the  Bible. 
Where  did  he  learn  that  faith  in  Christ  will  bring  salvation  ?  In 
the  Bible.  Where  did  he  learn  that,  if  he  accepted  Christ,  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  bear  witness  with  his  spirit  that  he  was  a 
child  of  God?  In  the  Bible.  Could  he  learn  these  things  from 
any  other  source?  Hone.  Therefore  it  is  a  psychological  fact 
that  every  Christian  experience  comes  from  God  through  the 
Bible.  How,  if  it  comes  through  the  Bible,  and  in  no  other  way, 
the  Bible  must  be  the  standard  of  authority  over  and  above  a 
Christian  experience.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Lutheran  concep¬ 
tion  is  the  true,  rational  and  triumphant  one. 

Let  us  reason  still  further.  The  content  of  a  Christian  ex¬ 
perience  does  not  directly  include  all  the  facts  and  statements  of 
the  Bible,  but  only  such  as  pertain  to  one’s  spiritual  enlighten¬ 
ment,  pardon  and  salvation.  For  example,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
direct  Christian  experience  that  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  in  six  days  or  periods,  nor  that  there  was  a  Hoachian  deluge, 
or  a  tower  of  Babel,  or  a  miraculous  parting  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
What,  then,  has  Christian  experience  to  do  with  such  historical 
matters  ?  This  is  the  assuring,  logical  and  vital  connection : 
The  converted  man,  having  received  his  precious  experience 
through  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  relative  to  redemption,  realizes 
and  believes  that  if  it  spoke  truly  to  him  on  those  crucial  mat¬ 
ters,  it  will  speak  truly  to  him  in  all  other  matters.  Having  ex¬ 
perienced  the  creation  of  a  new  life  and  a  new  love  within  him  by 
the  Spirit  through  the  Word,  he  has  no  trouble  in  believing  that 
the  same  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  that  in 
them  is.  Having  experienced  the  power  of  Christ  in  quelling 
the  storm  of  sin  and  doubt  in  his  soul,  he  can  readily  believe  that 
the  same  Divine  One  could  calm  the  tempest  raging  on  Galilee. 
Having  experienced  the  soteriological  power  of  Jesus  relative  to 
spiritual  disease,  he  can  well  believe, that,  when  Christ  was  here 
on  earth,  He  could  and  did  cure  all  manner  of  physical  ailments. 
That  is  the  way,  brethren,  that  real,  Word-born  experience  ope¬ 
rates.  See  how  the  Bible  teaches  this  doctrine :  “Having  been 
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begotten  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible, 

through  the  Word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth . And 

this  was  the  Word  of  good  tidings  which  was  preached  unto  you.” 
“Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth;  thy  Word  is  truth.”  “'The 
entrance  of  thy  Word  giveth  light.”  “The  law  of  the  Lord  is  per¬ 
fect,  restoring  the  soul.” 

This  is  not  an  experience  that  floats  vaguely  down  out  of  the 
skies,  and  must  depend  upon  rationalized  processes  for  certitude, 
and  that  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  criticism  and  objection;  but 
a  clear  and  definite  assurance  to  the  soul,  coming  through  a  clear 
and  definite  channel,  the  Word  of  divine  revelation,  to  which  it 
can  ever  go  afresh  for  renewal  and  guidance  and  enlargement. 
Here  are  some  of  the  refrains  of  the  Biblically  converted  man: 
“His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  on  His  law  doth  he 
meditate  day  and  night”;  “How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my 
taste;  yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  the  mouth.  Through  thy  pre¬ 
cepts  I  get  understanding;  therefore  I  hate  every  false  wa3r”; 
“Thy  Word  have  I  hid  in  my  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against 
thee” ;  “Christ  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gospel.” 

To  make  the  “Christian  consciousness”  the  ultimate  authority 
in  religion  is  illogical  and  contradictory.  It  either  comes  through 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does  not,  whence  does 
it  come,  and  how  can  it  be  called  Christian,  for  our  only  definite 
source  of  information  relative  to  Christ  is  the  Bible?  If  it  is 
produced  by  and  through  the  Holy  Scriptures,  how  can  it  con¬ 
sistently  turn  and  assail  and  reject  large  portions  of  the  very 
Book  that  produced  it?  Hay,  a  Biblically  begotten  soul  will 
readily  see  the  beautiful  consistency  and  organic  unity  of  the 
Bible  from  beginning  to  end.  It  will  be  sympathetic  with,  not 
critical  of,  the  Bible.  It  will  delight  in  conserving,  defending 
and  promoting  the  Bible,  not  in  tearing  it  to  pieces.  It  lays  no 
embargo  on  Biblical  research  (which  is  a  much  better  word  than 
“criticism”),  because  its  love  for  the  wonderful,  transfiguring 
Book  will  lead  it  to  want  to  know  more  and  more  about  it;  but  it 
goes  about  its  work  in  a  kindly,  reverent,  receptive,  teachable 
frame,  ever  finding  in  the  Bible  the  same  God  who  flames  against 
sin  and  righteous  anger,  but  woos  and  loves  the  sinner  back  to 
faith  and  love  and  salvation.  Finding  difficulties,  as  it  does,  it 
does  not  break  into  the  polemic  temper,  and  straightway  begin 
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to  brandish  fire  and  tongs,  but  waits  patiently  to  see  whether 
there  is  not  some  time  and  rational  way  of  explaining  the  appar¬ 
ent  discrepancy.  Usually  God  opens  such  a  wav.  Really,  when 
vou  analyze  it,  “the  Christian  consciousness,”  it  cannot  be  the 
norm  of  authority.  It  is  a  result,  an  effect — an  effect  produced 
by  God’s  Spirit  upon  the  human  consciousness,  using  as  its  psy¬ 
chological  instrument  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  an  individual  mat¬ 
ter,  not  general,  not  communal;  it  is  simply  the  individual’s 
inner  certitude  of  gospel  truth.  Then,  in  the  name  of  all  rea¬ 
son,  how  can  it  be  called  a  “'seat”  of  authority  for  everybody? 
Much  more,  how  can  it  be  called  the  final  authority  ? 

Besides,  “the  Christian  consciousness”  is  something  that  is  too 

inner,  too  abstract  and  intangible  for  an  authoritative  norm  for 

people  as  they  really  are.  Most  people  think  in  the  concrete,  not 

the  abstract.  The  terms  thev  use  are  concrete  terms.  Therefore 

«/ 

they  must  have  a  standard  that  is  objective  and  concrete.  Such 
a  standard  they  have  in  the  Bible,  whose  clear  and  simple  truths 
all  of  them  can  understand.  The  “critics”  themselves  being 
witnesses,  you  can  have  no  unity,  not  even  of  two  individuals,  if 
vou  make  “Christian  consciousness”  the  final  court  of  assize. 

Our  chief  objections  to  the  so-called  “modern  thought,”  which 
holds  up  “the  Christian  consciousness”  as  the  final  standard  of 
authority,  are:  It  is  so  extremely  critical ;  so  excessively  intel¬ 
lectual  and  scholastic;  not  at  all  humble  and  submissive;  so 
proud  and  boastful  of  its  achievements ;  so  supercilious  in  claim¬ 
ing  all  the  wisdom  and  scholarship  of  the  day;  so  very,  very  ra¬ 
tionalistic,  speculative,  obscure,  even  while  it  repudiates  meta¬ 
physics  ;  in  short,  though  strangely  hospitable  and  even  credulous 
toward  science  and  criticism,  it  has  little  real  Christian  faith  and 
humility.  For  our  part,  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  give  up  the 
clear,  simple  and  definite  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  theology  for  the  obscurantist  theories  of  human  reason  that 
are  sure  of  very  little  save  their  negative  “results.” 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  agree  almost,  if  not  quite,  with  Dr.  Delk  in 
what  he  says  under  the  head  of  “Comparative  Religion,”  especi¬ 
ally  when  he  shows  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  all  the 
ethnic  faiths,  and  declares  that  it  is  the  final  religion  for  the 
world.  We  also  agree  that  missionaries  should  go  among  the 
heathen  in  a  kindly  spirit,  not  in  a  harsh,  censorious  way.  In¬ 
deed,  Christian  people  at  home  should  go  among  the  sinful  in 
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the  same  spirit,  and  should  not  deal  in  denunciation  and  ridicule. 
Our  only  objection  to  Dr.  Delk’s  treatment  of  this  part  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  is  his  tone  of  superiority — as  if  these  things  were  discoveries 
of  "modern  thought/’  True  Christians  have  always  believed 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  heathenism,  for  their  Bible  distinctly 
teaches  that  “"God  hath  not  left  Himself  without  a  witness  in  anv 
nation.”  However,  we  desire  to  say  that  we  are  especially  pleas¬ 
ed  with  what  Dr.  Delk  says  in  this  part  of  his  paper  about  ex¬ 
piation  and  redemption. 

Through  the  mazes  of  verbiage  on  "Social  Welfare”  we  shall 
not  tr}7  to  follow  our  brother.  All  he  says  can  be  put  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  :  the  Christian  Church  should  apply  the  gospel  of  Christ  to 
the  ills  of  society,  for  that  is  their  only  remedy.  A  truth  that 
the  evangelical  Church  has  ever  taught,  only  her  teaching  has 
been  better  than  her  practice.  Here  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion. 

In  conclusion.  I  desire  to  sav  that  Prof.  A.  E.  Wentz’s  excel- 

/  «/ 

lent  article  in  the  review  department  of  the  October  number  of 
the  Lutheran  Quarterly  is  a  complete  refutation  of  Dr.  Delk’s 
main  contention,  that  all.  or  nearly  all.  the  modern  critics  are 
agreed  in  rejecting  large  parts  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments. 
Prof.  Wentz  shows  how  far  apart  the  critics  are,  upsetting  one 
another's  main  positions,  no  two  agreeing;  and  the  conclusion  is 
that  the  Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen  school  has  few  followers  to¬ 
day,  and  that  the  trend  among  critics  is  favorable  to  a  return  to 
the  traditional  views  of  the  Bible. 


Kote. — Since  writing  the  foregoing,  we  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reading  a  masterly  work  entitled  "Organic  Evolution 
Considered,”  by  Alfred  Fairhurst,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Xatural 
Science  in  the  Kentucky  University,  Lexington,  Ky.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  book  to  indicate  that  the  author  is  a  preacher  or 
a  theologian,  and  therefore  he  can  have  no  theological  interest  in 
the  subject.  He  deals  with  evolution  from  a  purely  scientific 
viewpoint,  and  shows  how  improbable  and  hypothetical  it  is.  On 
the  scientist’s  own  ground  his  arguments  are  simply  crushing, 
and  we  wish  all  men,  young  and  old  alike,  who  are  obsessed  with 
the  evolution  idea,  could  read  this  acutely  reasoned  work.  Here 

7  %J 

is  just  one  quotation  from  the  author  relative  to  the  theory  of 
cosmic  evolution:  "This  all-comprehensive  doctrine  rests  upon 
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no  adequate  scientific  basis.  It  is  a  theory  the  trnth  of  which  it 

is  impossible  to  establish . Evolution  is  not  an  established 

fact  of  science.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  not  science.” 
These  statements  are  the  author’s  mature  conclusion  after  he  has 
made  a  careful  canvass  of  all  the  scientific  data.  In  the  body  of 
the  work  the  proofs  are  marshalled  with  an  array  of  facts  and  a 
cogency  of  reasoning  that  are  most  convincing.  The  author  does 
not  deal  in  expletives  and  hard  names,  but  maintains  a  calm  and 
dignified  temper  throughout  his  entire  work  of  469  pages. 
Springfield ,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  CONFESSION  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

BY  REV.  W.  A.  LAMBERT. 

The  tradition  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  is  in  favor 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  as  its  confessional  standard.  In  spite  of  the  temporary 
aberrations  and  attempts  at  the  formation  of  an  American  Lu¬ 
theranism,  the  proof  of  the  essential  confessionalism  of  the 
Church  is  beyond  question. 

But,  while  this  is  unquestionably  true,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
fundamental  position  of  the  Lutheran  Church  has  never  relied 
for  its  justification  upon  a  tradition.  The  question  has  never 
been :  What  did  the  fathers  hold  ?  but :  What  is  the  truth  ?  And 
this  question  suggests  other  questions,  e.g. :  In  how  far  is  the 
formulation  of  the  truth  as  the  fathers  held  it  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  Church  today?  In  how  far  did  the  fathers  formu¬ 
late  the  truth  for  all  time?  In  what  sense  has  the  Church  ac¬ 
cepted  the  formulation  of  the  truth  by  the  fathers  ? 

That  such  questions  are  not  impertinent,  that  they  imply  no 
disrespect  to  the  Confessions,  may  become  evident  from  a  closer 
examination  of  a  few  historical  points. 

First  of  all,  it  is  a  fact  of  history,  that  the  Confessional  Books 
had,  and  of  necessity  could  not  but  have  in  America,  a  different 
position  from  that  which  they  had  occupied  in  Germany.  As  the 
entire  history  of  the  Confessional  writings  shows,  they  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  political  documents.  The  signers  are  the 
princes,  who  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  are  confessing,  and  in 
the  Formula  of  Concord  legislating  for  their  people.  Wherever 
adopted,  the  Formula  of  Concord  became  a  part  of  the  Law  of 
the  State.  In  America  such  a  thing  as  a  State  Church  was  im¬ 
possible.  Here  the  law  was  transformed  into  a  voluntary  Con¬ 
fession,  and  made  the  basis  of  a  Church  organization  instead 
of  the  law  of  an  organization  already  formed.  It  is  not  pre¬ 
scribed  by  princes,  but  adopted  by  pastors  as  their  own  Con¬ 
fession.  It  could  not  be  so  adopted  until  the  pastors 
had  grown  into  it  and  had  assimilated  the  teachings  con- 
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tamed  in  it.  As  the  early  pastors  in  America  were  overbur¬ 
dened  with  practical  work,  and  their  students  were  trained  only 
in  the  fundamental  and  essential  elements  of  theology;  and  as, 
besides,  the  question  arose  early  in  the  history  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  whether  the  American  Church  could  be  held 
to  European  standards,  the  weakness  of  the  tradition  at  points 
is  readily  explained.  However  we  may  judge  of  the  result  of  the 
independent  development  known  as  “American  Lutheranism,” 
we  may  acknowledge  that  the  question  it  asked  was  justified, 
and  has  not  vet  been  finallv  answered.  That  question  is  this: 
What  modification  in  application  and  interpretation  follows  upon 
the  acceptance  as  the  basis  of  Church  organization  in  a  free 
countrv,  of  documents  which  were  the  basis  and  the  law  of  a 
Church  organization  in  a  State  Church  ? 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  Confessional  Books  claim  to  be  “testi¬ 
mony  and  declaration  of  the  faith,  testifying  in  what  manner  the 
Holy  Scripture  has  in  any  given  age  been  understood  and  in¬ 
terpreted  in  the  Church  of  God,  on  questions  then  in  dispute,  and 
how  the  teachings  contrary  to  Scripture  have  been  rejected  and 
condemned'’  ( Muller ,  518,  8).  And  the  modern  acceptance  of 
the  Confessional  Books  applies,  as  the  Fundamental  Principles 
of  the  General  Council  declare,  to  these  books  “in  their  own  true, 
native,  original  and  only  sense”  (Of  Faith,  IV).  But  between 
the  claim  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  that  it  gives  a  statement 
and  solution  of  questions  then  in  dispute,  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  Formula  of  Concord  as  the  basis  of  Church  organization  un¬ 
der  far  different  circumstances,  in  a  totally  different  country, 
and  where  far  other  questions  are  in  dispute, — between  these  two 
there  is  a  great  difference.  Whatever  the  legal  standing  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  may  have  been,  it  claims  to  be  a  testimony 
and  confession  referring  to  past  and  present  questions;  to  make 
it  a  standard  for  the  decision  of  future  questions  is  to  go  be¬ 
yond  its  claim  and  beyond  its  “own  true,  native,  original  and 
only  sense.” 

An  interesting  indication  of  the  accuracv  and  conscientious- 
ness  of  Dr.  Krauth  on  this  point  is  to  be  found  in  the  Funda¬ 
mental  Principles  of  the  General  Council  (Of  Ecclesiastical 
Power  and  Church  Government,  VI),  where  he  refers  to  the  Con¬ 
fessions  in  the  guarded  phrase :  “and  in  this  case  is  applicable 
the  language  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Smalcald  Articles :  ‘The 
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judgments  of  Synods  are  the  judgments  of  the  Church/  ”  Such 
circumlocution  can  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  that  Dr. 
Krauth  had  in  mind  the  historical  inapplicability  of  the  words 
quoted  to  the  subject  immediately  treated  of.  He  evidently  in¬ 
tends  to  distinguish  between  the  “language”  and  the  “native 
historical  sense”  of  that  language  as  found  in  the  Confessional 
Books. 

Granted  however  that  the  Confessions  must  be  interpreted  in 
their  “own  true  native,  original  and  only  sense,”  several  other 
questions  naturally  arise.  Do  we  accept  these  writings  as  his¬ 
torically,  i.e.,  under  the  circumstances  and  conditions  then  pre¬ 
vailing,  the  true  solution  of  the  questions  under  dispute,  or  do 
we  make  them  the  true  solution  for  all  time?  Perhaps  we  may 
immediately  generalize  the  question,  and  ask:  Do  we  accept  the 
religious  faith  evidenced  in  the  Confessions,  or  the  system  of 
theology  presented  by  them  ?  And  then  we  must  insist  that  this 
is  a  real  question,  and  not  a  false  dilemma.  If  we  take  the  first 
alternative,  we  are  on  evangelical,  religious  ground;  if  we  take 
the  second,  we  are  on  essentially  traditional,  Roman  Catholic 
ground.  In  the  one  case  we  take  the  Confessions  in  their  “own 
true,  native,  original  and  only  sense”;  in  the  other  we  make  of 
them  a  standard  such  as  they  do  not  claim  to  be.  For  we  must 
insist  with  them,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  remain  the  only 
judge,  rule  and  norm  according  to  which  as  the  one  test,  all 
teachings  must  be  examined  and  judged,  as  to  their  good  or  evil 
character,  their  truth  or  falsehood.  Even  the  Confessional 
Books  must,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  Confessional  Books, 
be  tested  by  the  Scriptures.  To  make  of  them  a  permanent  and 
final  standard  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  or  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  Church,  is  contrary  to  the  Confessions  them¬ 
selves.  To  accept  them  as  for  their  time  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  those  times,  a  true  interpretation  of  the  faith,  and  to 
insist  upon  a  unity  of  faith  with  those  who  wrote  them,  while 
allowing  for  advance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  faith,  for  un¬ 
avoidable  errors  in  method  and  results  of  theological  investiga¬ 
tion,  this  is  in  full  accord  with  the  spirit  and  the  “own  true, 
native,  original  and  only  sense”  of  the  Confessions. 

And  this  is  the  only  way  in  which,  upon  an  evangelical  basis, 
Confessions  made  in  the  past  can  be  accepted  for  the  future.  A 
Confession  of  Faith  in  any  evangelical  sense  is  not  a  confession 
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of  theological  teaching  as  snc-h.  The  theological  teaching  is  the 
time-conditioned  form  of  the  expression  of  the  faith.  Not  only 
do  the  meanings  of  words  change,  making  it  necessary  to  reinter¬ 
pret  the  most  carefully  formulated  expressions.  The  whole  man¬ 
ner  of  thinking  changes  from  age  to  age,  so  that  the  questions 
which  most  interested  men  when  the  Formula  of  Concord  was  pre¬ 
pared  have  for  us  only  a  limited  and  technical,  we  might  add, 
an  artificial  interest.  A  confession  of  theological  teaching  would 
necessitate  the  continuance  of  a  philosophy  and  the  permanence 
of  a  method,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 

To  cite  a  fundamental  difficulty:  If  we  are  to  subscribe  the 
Formula  of  Concord  as  a  final  confession  of  theological  truth,  we 
must  accept  its  method  of  Scripture  interpretation,  or  else  as¬ 
sume  that  in  spite  of  the  exegetical  fallacies  the  authors  have 
reached  a  correct  doctrinal  conclusion.  But  this  is  only  to  say, 
that  we  either,  in  the  latter  case,  do  not  accept  their  exegesis  in 
its  true  historical  sense,  or  that,  accepting  their  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  we  have  repudiated  the  historical  and  native  sense  of 
their  fundamental  principle  that  the  Confession  must  be  tested 
by  Scripture,  and  not  Scripture  by  the  Confession. 

But  several  of  the  presuppositions  of  the  use  of  Scripture  in 
theology  as  found  in  the  Confessional  Books  are  historically  un¬ 
tenable.  The  application  of  the  principle  that  a  writing  must 
be  taken  in  its  “own  true,  native,  original  and  only  sense7’  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves  necessitates  a.  different  interpretation. 
And  it  has  broken  through  that  theorv  stated  so  clearly  by  Dr. 
Krauth  as  fundamental:  “All  these  books  [of  the  Bible  Canon] 
are  in  harmony,  each  with  itself,  and  all  with  each  other,  and 
yield  to  the  honest  searcher,  under  the  ordinary  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  a  clear  statement  of  doctrine,  and  produce  a  firm 
assurance  of  faith77  (Cons.  Reformation ,  165).  This  was  not  the 
conviction  of  Luther,  when  he  could  not  find  Pauline  theology  in 
the  Epistle  of  James.  The  most  conservative  exegete  today  will 
not  find  New  Testament  doctrines  in  the  Old  Testament  books. 
All  will  admit  a  variety  and  a  progress  in  doctrinal  development 
from  Book  to  Book  of  the  Bible,  and  the  practical  impossibility 
of  reducing  all  this  variety  to  one  “statement  of  doctrine.”  And 
we  will  go  farther,  and  assert  that  the  yarious  stages  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  within  the  Church  cannot  be  reduced  to  “one  clear 
statement  of  doctrine” ;  and  that  Luther’s  teaching  is  not  simply 
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a  restoration  of  St.  Paul’s  or  St.  Augustine’s,  but  that  of 
necessity  it  went  beyond  both.  In  other  words,  Christian  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  a  real  source  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the 
Bible  has  been  a  final  authority,  not  in  “the  incorrupt  text  as  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  men  of  God,  who  wrote  under  the 
motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Cons.  Ref.  165) ;  because  that  text 
we  do  not  have;  but  in  the  living  experience  of  Christian  men. 

But  this  was  a  distinction  which  had  not  been  forced  upon  the 
dogmaticians.  And  Dr.  Krauth  was  not  a  modern  systema- 
tician,  attempting  to  develop  from  fundamentals,  but  a  historian, 
reproducing  the  theological  results  of  the  dogmaticians.  The 
question  why  Luther  should  have  gotten  nearer  the  heart  of  the 
Gospel,  although  Calvin  was  the  more  thorough  exegete,  he  does 
not  raise. 

So  throughout  his  mighty  arguments  there  is  a  lack  of  defi¬ 
nition  of  essential  terms  which  to  the  svstematician  becomes  the 
source  of  much  confusion,  e.g.,  “The  Bible  is  the  Buie  of  Faith, 
but  not  the  Confession  of  it ;  the  Creed  is  not  the  Buie  of  Faith, 
but  is  the  Confession  of  it”  (Cons.  Ref.  185).  Is  the  word 
“Faith”  used  in  exactly  the  same  sense  in  both  phrases?  If  so, 
does  faith  mean  here  the  intellectual  apprehension  and  formu¬ 
lation  of  truth,  or  the  “fiducia,”  the  trust  and  confidence,  upon 
which  Luther  placed  most  emphasis?  LTpon  this  definition  will 
depend  much  in  our  judgment  of  the  argument.  The  inability 
to  hold  clearlv  and  consistentlv  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  de- 
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finitions  throughout,  or  to  combine  the  two  throughout,  vitiates 
much  that  is  written  on  the  Confessional  Principle.  Xow  it 
would  seem  clear  that  the  Bible  can  be  and  is  the  Buie  of  Faith 
and  the  Word  of  God  as  the  Korm  and  source  of  “fiducia.”  It 
creates  trust  in  the  heart  of  man.  But  before  it  can  in  any  way 
become  the  norm  and  source  of  teaching,  it  must  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  that  trust.  And  it  is  only  because  Luther  re¬ 
ferred  all  of  Scripture, — frequently  contrary  to  its  “original, 
native  and  only  sense” — to  that  trust  and  the  implications  of 
that  trust  as  he  understood  them,  that  he  was  a  greater  theologian 
than  the  exegete  Calvin.  But  this  is  in  flat  contradiction  to  the 
assertion  that  the  “original  alone,  just  as  the  sacred  penman 
left  it,  is  absolutely  in  every  jot  and  tittle  God’s  Word”  (Cons. 
Ref.  186).  Luther’s  criterion  was  a  different  one:  “Was  Chris¬ 
tum  treibt.”  It  is  true  that  Luther  also  was  inconsistent.  But 
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it  was  the  force  of  tradition  which  drove  him  to  accept  a  verbal 
inspiration,  it  was  the  force  of  faith  which  compelled  him  to 
break  through  that  doctrine.  Luther  also  was  no  systematician, 
and  could  leave  inconsistent  elements  peaceably  side  by  side. 

The  difficulty  appears  in  Dr.  Krauth’s  argument  in  another 
place  also.  “As  genuine  Lutheranism  is  most  Biblical  among 
systems  which  professedly  ground  themselves  upon  the  supreme 
authority  of  God's  Word;  as  it  is  most  evangelical  among  the 
svstems  that  magnifv  our  Saviour’s  grace,  so  is  our  Church  at 
once  most  truly  Catholic  among  all  Churches  which  acknowledge 
that  the  faith  of  God’s  people  is  one  and  most  Protestant  among 
all  bodies  claiming  to  be  Protestant”  (Cons.  Ref.  187).  Xote 
here,  in  passing,  the  use  of  the  word  “faith.”  Exactly  in  what 
sense  is  there  “'one”  “faith  of  God’s  people”  ? 

Who  is  here  the  judge  of  the  “most  Biblical  of  s3Tstems”? 
Surelv  not  the  Word,  for  that  needs  interpretation;  surelv  not 
he  who  holds  another  doctrine,  for  he  believes  his  systems  more 
Scriptural.  There  is,  therefore,  no  criterion  of  “the  mosl  Bibli¬ 
cal  among  systems”  except  personal  conviction.  But  very  few 
indeed  of  the  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  have  at  any  time 
been  prepared  to  form  such  a  personal  conviction  for  themselves, 
on  Dr.  Krauth’s  own  grounds.  For  he  writes:  “We  do  not  in- 
terpret  God’s  Word  by  the  Creed,  neither  do  we  interpret 
the  Creed  bv  God’s  Word,  but  interpreting  both  inde- 
pendently,  by  the  laws  of  language,  and  finding  that  they  teach 
one  and  the  same  truth,  we  heartilv  acknowledge  the  Confession 
as  a  true  exhibition  of  the  faith  of  the  Pule,  a  true  witness  to  the 
one,  pure,  and  unchanging  faith  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
freelv  make  it  our  own  Confession,  as  trulv  as  if  it  had  now  been 
first  uttered  by  our  lips,  or  had  now  first  gone  forth  from  our 
hands”  (Cons.  Ref.  169). 

Doubtless  Dr.  Krauth  had  so  reached  the  position  of  the  Con¬ 
fessions.1  How  manv  others  in  his  dav,  and  how  manv  since 
then  have  pursued  the  same  course?  How  have  those  who  have 
not  so  studied  independently  both  Scripture  and  Confession  come 
to  be  Confessional  Lutherans?  Has  it  not  been  by  just  such  a 
voluntary  submission  to  authority  and  tradition  as  is  found  in 
the  Eoman  Church,  and  has  it  not  frequently  been  done  in  the 

1  If  we  will  allow  for  the  influence  of  the  helps  he  used  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  Confessions. 
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same  spirit?  Yet  theoretically  Dr  Krauth  has  excluded  all  tra¬ 
dition,  (Cons.  Ref.  186)  “as  any  part,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the 
Rule  of  Faith.”  But  he  who  does  not  reach  the  same  conclusions, 
or  cannot  see  both  the  Scriptures  and  the  Confessions  in  the  same 
light,  is  thereby  made  a  non-Lutheran,  and  has  no  legitimate 
place  within  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Logical  as  this  is,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  that  it  contradicts 
the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  title  of  Dr.  Krauth’s  book  by 
the  Preface  to  the  book.  “The  history  of  Christianity,  in  com- 
mon  with  all  genuine  history,  moves  under  the  influence  of  two 
generic  ideas:  the  conservative  which  desires  to  secure  the  present 
by  fidelity  to  the  results  of  the  past;  the  progressive,  which 
looks  out,  in  hope,  to  a  better  future.”  “That  which  claims  to 
be  Reformatory,  yet  is  not  conservative,  is  Sectarian ;  that  which 
claims  to  be  Conservative  and  is  not  Reformatory,  is  Stagnation 
and  Corruption”  (VII,  and  VIII).  Now  tendencies  and  in¬ 
fluences  are  not  ended  by  catastrophes.  Not  all  conservatism  is 
found  in  Romanism,  not  all  progressiveness  is  found  in  Protes¬ 
tantism.  The  Church  which  lives  healthily  needs  both  tenden¬ 
cies.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  Conservative  Reformation. 
The  Church  of  the  Conservative  Reformation,  on  Dr.  Krauttds 
own  assumption,  must  be  and  continue  both  conservative  and 
reformatory.  But  his  later  position  allows  no  room  within  the 
Lutheran  Church  for  the  reformatory  tendency,  although  his 
life  work  was  such  a  reformation  within  the  American  Lutheran 
Church.  What  he  did  under  the  influence  of  a  conservative 
tendency  he  practically  denies  that  any  one  can  ever  do  under 
the  influence  of  a  reformatory  tendency.  And  thereby  he  adopted 
the  Roman  view  of  Conservatism  without  Reformation,  and 
transferred  it  to  the  Church  of  the  Reformation. 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect  upon  the 
pedagogical  implications  of  Dr.  Krauth’s  position.  If  we  are  to 
accept  the  Confession  as  Scriptural  because  we  have  indepen¬ 
dently  examined  both  and  found  them  in  agreement,  then  the 
student  must  study  the  two  in  just  that  fashion  before  he  can 
conscientiously  adopt  the  Confession.  His  exegetical  and  his 
systematic  courses  must  run  parallel  without  touching.  In 
other  words  the  protest  of  Dr.  Mann  against  the  older  educa¬ 
tional  method  in  America  must  be  seriously  considered:  “The 
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majority  of  pastors  have  never  made  an  independent  study  of 
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the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  They  are, 
according  to  American  custom,  completely  dependent  on  the 
views  of  the  teachers  to  whom  they  owe  their  theological  edu¬ 
cation,”  (Quoted  in  Dr.  Spaeth’s  Memorial  of  Dr.  Mann ,  p. 
33).  Surely  the  fact  that  the  older  pastors  by  this  method  be¬ 
came  non-confessional,  and  more  recent  pastors  are  confessional, 
does  not  alter  our  judgment  of  the  method.  If  the  Confessions 
are  to  be  honestly,  evangelically  accepted,  it  must  be  by  an  in¬ 
dependent  study  of  both  Scripture  and  Confession,  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  agreement  in  the  results  of  the  two  independent  lines  of 
study.  If  that  is  impossible  or  dangerous,  Dr.  Krauth’s  theory 
and  Dr.  Mann’s  complaint  are  both  wrong,  and  Rome  is  correct 
in  her  emphasis  on  tradition. 

We  have  now  seen  that  Dr.  Krauth  wished,  and  the  Funda¬ 
mental  Principles  of  the  General  Council  insist,  that  the  Con¬ 
fessions  shall  be  taken  in  “their  own  true,  native,  original  and 
only  sense.”  This  has  meant  the  need  of  interpretation  from  the 
very  beginning.  We  have  seen  that  the  Confessions  themselves 
invite  and  urge  a  conscientious  and  continuous  testing  of  their 
results  by  the  Scriptures.  A  change  in  attitude  toward  the 
Scriptures  will  mean  a  change  of  attitude  toward  the  Confession. 
That  such  a  change  has  taken  place  we  have  hinted.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  cause  and  nature  of  that  change. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and  during  the  period  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  book  authority  was  considered  supreme.  In  philosophy, 
in  science,  in  theology,  all  thinking  was  based  upon  the  writings 
of  the  ancients.  The  direct  study  of  nature,  the  observation  and 
collection  of  data  for  original  investigation  was  not  yet  popular. 
A  few  students  were  doing  work  along  those  lines,  but  their  work 
is  far  better  known  and  appreciated  today  than  it  was  during 
their  life-time.  They  were  suspected,  and  sometimes  persecuted. 
Today  all  our  science  and  philosophy  is  based  upon  observed 
facts.  The  theories  built  upon  the  facts  may  at  times  resemble 
inverted  pyramids,  but,  however  slender  the  base,  it  is  an 
observed  fact.  The  authority  of  the  ancients  has  given  way  to 
the  authority  of  the  fact  as  experienced. 

Religion  is  the  most  intimate  experience  of  mankind,  and  the 
most  permanent.  It  also  has  been  and  is  being  studied  as  an 
experienced  fact.  And  justly  so.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Scriptures  could  not  consistently  be  thought  of  as  an  objective 
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source  of  the  Confession  or  of  theology.  Scripture  must  be 
grasped  and  appropriated  by  Christian  experience  before  it  be¬ 
comes  a  living  Word  of  God.  Here  surelv  there  is  a  chance  to 
apply  the  modern  method,  and  here  it  has  been  applied.  With¬ 
out  necessarily  imp  hung  the  rejection  of  the  old,  there  has  been 
a  demand  for  a  new  method  of  approach,  and  a  new  line  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  And  here  too  there  have  been  at  work  the  two  ten¬ 
dencies,  the  conservative  and  the  radical.  If  the  radical  has 
been  heard  most  loudly,  perhaps  it  was  because  the  conservative 
refused  to  be  reformatory.  The  Reformation,  which  should  be 
a  continuous  process  within,  was  forced  to  become  a  revolution 
or  an  attack  from  without.  Meanwhile  theology  and  the  Church 
have  largely  lost  their  hold  and  influence,  because  they  have  held 
to  antiquated  methods  and  have  been  satisfied  with  results  long 
since  won,  forgetting  that  to  be  maintained  the  old  position  must 
always  be  regained,  not  simply  held.  The  loss  in  influence  has 
been  most  unfortunate.  Men  have  formed  the  impression  that 
Christianity,  that  the  conservative  Church  more  particularly,  is 
inseparably  entangled  with  antiquated  philosophy  and  antago¬ 
nistic  to  modern  science,  and  yet  lacks  the  principle  of  authority 
which  neutralizes  that  lack  of  modernity  in  the  Roman  Church. 

One  interpretation  of  the  Confessions  makes  that  attitude  in¬ 
evitable.  Is  that  the  onlv  attitude  we  can  take?  Or  can  we 
really  take  the  Confessions  in  their  “own  true,  native,  original  and 
only  sense,”  as  the  Confessions  of  their  day,  the  faith  expressed 
in  which  we  would  retain  and  insist  upon  in  our  day,  although 
the  form  may  not  be  adequate  for  our  day?  Perhaps  if  we 
earnestly  seek  to  understand  the  Confessions  in  their  “own  true, 
native,  original  and  onlv  sense,”  we  may  find  that  inherently 
the}r  demand  such  adjustment.  The  Augsburg  Confession  is  in¬ 
deed  a  noble  Confession;  but  never  must  we  forget  that  its  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  show  that  the  Lutheran  Churches  in  existence  in  1530 
had  a  right  to  be  recognized  as  part  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Hence  that  peculiar  description  of  the  Church  in  Art.  VII. 
which  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  General  Council  rightly 
apply  to  the  Church  universal,  although  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  future  develonment  of  Lutheran  history  and  doctrine, 
could  be  only  a  definition  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  For  where 
else  is  “the  Gospel  rightly  taught”  and  are  “the  Sacraments 
rightly  administered”?  Do  we  not  in  this  Article  have  a  real 
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conflict  between  the  "native,  original  sense”  of  the  words,  and 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  words  themselves  ?  At  least,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  word  "recte”  contains  an  ambiguity  which 
!  allows  of  the  strictly  logical  application  in  the  Missouri  Synod, 
and  of  the  laxer,  and  historically  also  justifiable  interpretation 
of  the  General  Synod  practice.  The  Augsburg  Confession  knows 
of  "one  holy  Church”  the  external  unity  of  which  it  strives  to 
retain.  The  possibility  of  a  unity  without  oneness  of  organi¬ 
zation  was  about  to  be  realized,  but  the  Augsburg  Confession 
ji  strove  to  avoid  if  possible  that  very  necessity.  Its  statements 
must  be  understood  in  that  historical  sense  if  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  them  fully. 

But  can  that  sense  be  the  final  Confession  of  the  Church  ?  Me 
may  accept  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  an  excellent,  as  by  all 
odds  the  most  excellent  Confession  of  faith  in  Jesus,  and  yet  call 
into  question  the  finality  of  its  theological  definitions. 

And  what  can  be  said  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  applies  with 
double  force  to  the  other  Symbolical  Books.  They  were  a  his¬ 
torically  and  logically  necessary  development  of  the  theological 
positions  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  upon  the  basis  of  that  faith 
m  Jesus  which  was  therein  confessed.  But  the  essential,  vital 
|  and  permanent  eminent  in  them  all,  the  one  thing  common 
to  them  all,  was  not  a  theological  system,  but  the  faith  in  Christ, 
which  they  all  accepted  and  attempted  to  express  more  clearly 
and  to  protect  against  error  more  effectively.  This  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Seeberg  as  given  in  the  Art.  Konkordienformel ,  in  PEE3 
10,744 :  "The  value  attached  to  the  Formula  of  Concord  naturally 
depends  upon  the  dogmatic  standpoint  we  hold.  But  whatever 
the  difference  may  be,  on  one  point  we  may  all  agree,  that  the 
Formula  of  Concord  does  not  and  cannot  present  the  final  word 
.  re^pous  knowledge  of  Lutheranism,  but  that  it  grew  out 

j  of  a  historical  necessit}',  and  within  the  limits  of  that  necessity 
performed  its  task  judiciously  and  discerningly  ***** 

!  If  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  historical,  relative 
value  of  the  Confession,  the  other  question  as  to  its  absolute 
worth  is  also  answered.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  regard 
’  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  Confession  as  final,  or  whether  we 
consider  the  theological  method  applied  in  it  as  a  standard,  but 
the  question  is  this :  whether  we  can  be  conscious  of  the  historical 
continuity  of  the  teaching  of  the  Confession  within  the  Lutheran 
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Church,  and  the  inner  connection  of  the  religions  tendencies  of 
the  Confession  with  onr  faith.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  can  easily 
form  onr  judgment  as  to  the  permanent  value  of  the  confessional 

norm  for  our  day .  Even  when  we  disregard  the  form  of 

the  thought,  which  has  been  conditioned  by  the  time,  if  we  give 
up  the  dogmatic  method  and  the  narrowness  of  its  dogmatism, 
even  if  men  frequently  want  to  be  more  Lutheran  than  the 
Formula  of  Concord  was,  yet  we  can  genuinely  approve  the  reli¬ 
gious  tendencies  which  governed  their  statements.  And  this  it  is, 
after  all,  that  we  mean  by  the  confessional  acceptance  of  a  Con¬ 
fession/’  A  similar  attitude  can  be  found  in  the  volume  “Der 
deutsche  Protestantismus,”  1847,  p.  298. 

Truly,  the  task  before  the  Church  at  any  time  is  not  an  easy 
one.  To  understand  the  Confessions  in  their  “own  true,  native, 
original  and  only  sense”  implies  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  their  origin,  of  the  mode  of  thought,  the  Zeitgeist,  of 
that  period.  But  it  implies  also  far  more;  it  implies  just  as 
much  the  understanding  of  the  present,  of  the  mode  of  thought 
of  modern  men,  that  the  “native  original  sense”  of  the  Confes¬ 
sions  may  become  intelligible  to  us  by  being  interpreted,  re¬ 
modeled,  reconstructed  in  terms  and  in  modes  of  thought  intelli¬ 
gible  to  us.  In  so  far  as  the  Confessions  can  be  thus  reinter¬ 
preted  they  can  live  for  us.  If  they  cannot  be  thus  re-formed 
and  made  to  live,  they  are  meaningless,  a  burden  of  tradition,  a 
letter  without  the  spirit,  dead. 

South  Bethlehem ,  Pa. 
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AETICLE  VII. 

LUTHER  AND  HYMNOLOGY. 

BY  C.  J.  KIEFER,  D.D. 

The  study  of  H}mnology,  especially  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
is  a  subject  of  great  interest.  Yet  its  importance  is  not  always 
appreciated.  Music,  and  its  accompanying  sentiment  expressed 
in  the  words  of  our  hymns,  forms  such  an  important  part  of  our 
worship,  that  if  we  are  interested  in  Christ’s  Kingdom,  we 
should  be  interested  in  this  important  factor  in  making  its  work 
effective. 

Worship  has  not  always  been  as  rich  in  this  respect  as  it  is 
now,  and  yet  this  feature  of  divine  worship  has  never  been  en¬ 
tirely  neglected.  On  the  way  from  bondage  to  the  land  of 
promise,  after  they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  the  people  sang  the 
song  of  Moses  and  the  hosts  of  Israel.  After  they  came  into  the 
promised  land  and  the  worship  of  God  was  established,  the 
Psalms  of  Moses,  David  and  others  came  into  very  common  use 
in  worship  and  remained  prominent  for  many  generations. 

In  the  Gospels,  we  are  told  that  at  the  time  of  keeping  the 
last  Passover  of  Christ  with  His  apostles,  they  sang  a  hymn. 
This  was,  evidently,  the  Hallel,  which  was  regularly  sung  by  the 
Jews  on  the  night  of  the  Passover,  and  which  consisted  of  Psalms 
113-118. 

In  Ephesians  5  :19,  and  Collossians  3  :16,  Paul  says  “Teaching 
and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  unto  the  Lord.”  There 
is  also  abundant  evidence  of  hymnology  in  later  apostolic  times, 
as  appears  in  Revelations  4:8;  5:9;  14:3;  15:3;  etc.  Of  the 
hymnology  of  the  early  Church  in  post  apostolic  times,  our  in¬ 
formation  is  limited.  Only  a  few  hymns  have  come  down  to  us 
from  this  period. 

In  the  4th  century,  Basil  speaks  of  an  evening  hymn  by  an 

unknown  author,  which  he  represents  as  very  ancient.  He  says  it 

was  handed  down  from  the  Fathers  and  in  his  day  was  in  use 

«/ 

among  the  people.  It  was  translated  about  one  hundred  years 
ago  by  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith,  a  noted  English  Presbyterian  divine. 
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He  considered  it  the  oldest  hymn  of  the  Christian  era  then  ex¬ 
tant.  The  following  is  his  translation,  and  it  is  considered  a 
very  good  one,  and  illustrates  the  character  of  hymnology  of  its 
time. 


“Jesus  Christ,  joyful  light  of  the  holy! 

Glory  to  the  eternal,  heavenly,  holy,  blessed  Father! 
Having  now  come  to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 

Beholding  the  evening  light, 

We  praise  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God. 

Thou  art  worthy  to  he  praised  of  sacred  voices, 

At  all  seasons,  0  Son  of  God,  who  givest  life, 
Wherefore  the  universe  glorifieth  Thee.” 

This  early  production  shows  stateliness,  dignity  of  thought, 
and  beauty  of  expression,  and  very  properly  raises  the  thought  of 
the  worshipper  to  the  great  God  of  all.  But  so  far  as  meter  and 
rhythm  are  concerned,  they  are  absent,  and  it  is  a  mystery  to 
hymnologists  of  our  day  how  it  could  be  set  to  any  kind  of 
musical  composition.  The  music  certainly  must  have  been  made 
for  the  hymn,  and  must  have  been  just  as  peculiar  as  the  com¬ 
position  itself. 

In  the  early  Church,  hymnology  sometimes  came  into  greater 
prominence  than  at  others.  As  a  channel  of  worship  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  it  was  never  much  encouraged,  and  sometimes  very  much  dis¬ 
couraged.  Generally  it  was  engaged  in  only  by  the  Priesthood 
and  assistants  in  connection  with  a  choir  or  company  of  singers. 

In  the  Eastern  Church  hymnology  never  came  into  great 
prominence.  During  the  prevalence  of  Gnosticism,  the  shrewd 
leaders  of  the  movement  saw  the  force  of  the  hymn  as  sung  by 
the  people,  and  introduced  singing  into  the  churches,  and  re¬ 
quested  all  people  to  join,  and  thus  they  sang  their  doctrines  into 
the  heart  of  the  people.  This  caused  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  to  introduce  singing  among  the  people  of  the  Church 
in  order  to  bring  the  hymns  of  the  Gnostics  into  disuse.  The 
undertaking  was  quite  successful,  and  for  a  time  music  in  the 
Church  and  the  use  of  hymns  flourished  in  the  East.  Arius  un¬ 
dertook  the  same  plan  for  disseminating  his  doctrines,  making 
use  of  the  hymns  of  the  Church  to  which  additions  were  made 
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upholding  the  tenets  of  the  sect,  and  these  became  very  popular 
for  a  time.  To  oppose  this  Gregory  of  Xazianzen  and  Synesius, 
composed  a  number  of  new  orthodox  hymns,  which  however 
never  became  very  popular. 

In  the  Western  Church  hynmology  reached  greater  promi¬ 
nence.  The  hymns  were  more  simple,  yet  more  vigorous  and 
richer  in  thought.  They  were  more  worshipful  in  character, 
richer  in  experience,  and  had  more  warmth  of  heart.  Among  the 
Latins  there  are  many  names  of  prominent  hymn  writers,  such  as 
Ambrose,  Hilar}*,  Augustine  and  many  others. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  Pope  Gregory,  the 
originator  of  the  present  system  of  musical  notation  made  a  great 
improvement  in  the  music  of  the  Church.  He  introduced  the 
Gregorian  Chant,  wrote  a  number  of  hymns,  and  in  many  ways 
elevated  the  musical  part  of  the  worship  of  the  Western  Church. 
But  he  did  not  make  it  a  paid  of  the  worship  for  the  people,  and 
as  the  years  passed  by  it  became  painfully  elaborate,  and  was  so 
immersed  in  artificial  exactness  and  difficulty,  that  it  lost  hold  on 
the  people,  and  became  the  work  of  artizans. 

There  is  one  hymn  dating  from  this  age  which  rightfully 
claims  attention.  Its  beauty  is  marvelous,  and  it  bears  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  that  even  in  those  days  there  were  some  sincere 
lovers  of  God,  who  had  considerable  knowledge  of  the  teaching 
of  God’s  word,  and  who  were  desirous  of  making  the  way  of  life 
plain.  It  comes  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  At  that 
time  at  Mar- Saba,  a  monastery  along  the  brook  Kedron,  ten  miles 
south-east  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  wildest  part  of  Judea,  there  were 
three  monks  who  became  noted.  The  first  was  John  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  the  last  of  the  Great  Fathers,  and  author  of  a  hymn 

“The  Day  of  Kesurrection 
Earth  tells  it  now  abroad.” 

(Book  of  Worship,  number  263).  The  next  was  St.  Cosmos,  a 
Greek  poet  of  considerable  ability,  the  writer  of  a  beautiful 

hvmn, 

(/  j 


“Christ  is  born;  tell  forth  his  fame 
Christ  from  heaven ;  His  love  proclaim, 
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still  found  in  some  church  hymnals.  The  youngest  of  this  trio 
was  St.  Stephen,  nephew  of  John  of  Damascus.  He  entered 
Mar-Saba  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  remained  in  its  gloomy 
cloisters  until  he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  The  mon¬ 
astery  is  situated,  as  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago,  on  the  cliffs 
of  the  rough  Valley  of  Kedron,  and  stands  about  500  feet  above 
the  brook.  From  this  strange  place  and  this  monastic  life,  from 
the  pen  of  St.  Stephen  comes  that  lovely  hymn,  “Art  Thou 
Weary,”  a  production  which  any  writer  of  hymns,  even  down  to 
the  present  might  be  proud  to  claim.  In  it  he  represents  one 
seeking  knowledge  concerning  the  Prince  of  Life,  and  then 
readily  answers  his  own  searchings  with  brief  but  marvelously 
appropriate  responses. 

History  testifies  to  the  usefulness  of  this  hymn.  By  it  many  a 
fainting  soul  has  been  cheered,  and  multitudes  have  been  led  to 
trust  all  to  this  faithful  Savior.  It  is  the  product  of  strange 
times,  and  surroundings,  but  although  hundreds  of  years  have 
passed  since  it  was  written,  it  still  is  vigorous  and  full  of  force. 
It  is  one  of  those  hymns  which  will  never  grow  old.  There  is 
perhaps  not  anything  in  modern  hymnology  that  is  more  beauti¬ 
ful  or  heart-cheering  than  this  sweet  song  born  amidst  the  here¬ 
sies  and  lifelessness  of  one  of  the  darkest  ages  of  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory.  Wm.  T.  Stead  says,  “It  rings  with  ever  increasing  volume 
of  melodious  sound  throughout  the  whole  wide  world  to-day.” 

A  few  years  ago,  Mrs.  Green,  known  in  the  literary  world  as 
Miss  Sarah  Pratt  McLean,  published  a  book,  Cape  Cod  Folks  of 
1882.  In  the  story  she  has  George  Olver  and  Benny  Cradlebow, 
members  of  a  boat’s  crew,  sing  this  hymn  as  a  duet,  while  they 
were  mending  their  boat.  The  description  of  the  singing  is 
given  from  the  lips  of  Captain  Arkell,  commander  of  the  crew. 
The  description  is  a  masterpiece  of  simplicity  and  impressiveness 
and  brings  out  the  beauty  and  helpfulness  of  the  hymn. 

“Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid, 

Art  thou  sore  distressed? 

Tome  to  me,’  says  One,  ‘and  coming, 

Be  at  rest.’  ” 

The  hymn  has  seven  stanzas  of  very  equal  and  unquestioned 
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merit,  and  will  always  live.  It  is  found  in  number  357  in  “The 
Book  of  Worship.” 

But  we  cannot  estimate  the  worth  of  the  hymnology  of  the 
dark  ages  by  these  selections.  These  are  the  best.  They  are 
the  marvels  of  those  ages.  The  hvnins  of  those  times  were  not 
generally  for  the  people.  They  were  not  heart-revealing,  nor 
worshipful.  Instead,  they  were  cold  and  stilted  and  elabo¬ 
rately  artistic,  and  were  rendered  by  the  priests  and  their 
attendants.  The  people  had  very  little  part  in  the  worship  of 
God,  in  those  days.  When  the  work  of  the  Reformation  began, 
Luther  found  the  hymns  of  the  Church  almost  as  objectionable  as 
its  life.  He  soon  came  to  realize  that,  in  order  to  implant  the 
new  life  of  righteousness  in  the  Church,  he  must  sing  it  into  the 
hearts  and  experiences  of  the  people.  The  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  not  the  beginning  of  hymnology,  but  it 
gave  such  a  quickening  and  impetus  to  it,  that  what  there  was 
before,  and  what  there  has  been  since  would  scarcely  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  belonging  to  the  same  species.  The  work  accomplished 
by  Martin  Luther  along  these  lines  was  marvelous,  and  testi¬ 
monials  regarding  his  influence  in  the  great  work  of  bringing 
about  a  revival  of  hymnology  are  abundant  and  striking. 

Duncan  Campbell,  a  noted  Scotch  preacher,  says,  “Xo  country 
has  a  richer  hymnology  than  Germany,  and  Luther  was  the  first 
to  give  hymn  singing  a  recognized  place  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  the  first  to  provide  hymns  that  the  entire  nation 
was  proud  to  accept.” 

Dr.  Philip  S chaff  said,  “German  hymnology  surpasses  all 
others  in  wealth.  The  Church  hymn  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  as  a  popular  religious  lyric  in  praise  of  God,  to  be  sung  by 
the  congregation  in  public  worship,  was  born  with  the  German 
Reformation,  and  most  extensively  cultivated  ever  since  bv  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  Germany.” 

Xic-holas  Smith  savs,  “The  Reformation  marks  the  beginning: 
of  the  richest  hymnology  of  the  world.” 

Because  of  his  musical  ability  Luther  was  called  the  “Swan  of 
Eisleben.”  Hans  Sachs  designated  him  as  the  ‘ATittenberg 
Hightingale.”  And  Michael  Styfel,  in  the  preface  to  a  hymn 
book  containing  some  of  Luther’s  hymns,  refers  to  him  as  that 
“Christian  Angelic  Man.” 

The  people  of  Germany  were  ready  and  anxious  to  be  recog- 
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nized  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  especially  glad  to  have  a  part 
in  singing  God’s  praise.  When  Lnther  realized  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  singing  the  Gospel  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  he 
went  to  work  very  earnestly  to  accomplish  it. 

John  Lonis  Huelson,  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  Hast  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Berea,  Ohio,  says,  “Luther’s  poetry  was  not  the 
product  of  his  leisure  hours;  it  was  no  pastime;  no  recreation; 
it  was  a  part  of  his  serious  and  hard  work  in  the  service  of  the 
people.” 

How  arduously  he  undertook  the  work  may  be  seen  from  what 
he  did  in  1524,  which  may  very  properly  he  called  the  birth  year 
of  the  evangelical  church-hymn.  In  that  year  appeared  his  first 
hymnal.  It  contained  only  eight  hymns,  four  of  which  were  his 
own.  During  that  year  he  published  two  more  hymnals,  and 
the  last  one,  the  “Geistliches  Gesangbuch  ”  contained  thirty-two 
hymns  and  twenty-four  were  from  his  pen.  Prof.  Huelson 
claims  that  in  that  one  year  all  of  these  were  written.  As  the 
importance  and  magnitude  of  this  work  impressed  itself  on  him, 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  George  Spalatin,  the  court  preacher  of 
Prederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony,  and  said,  “It  is  my  intention  to 
make  German  Psalms  for  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  spiritual 
songs  whereby  the  Yford  of  God  may  be  kept  alive  among  them 
by  singing.  We,  therefore,  seek  everywhere  for  poets.  How,  I 
entreat  you  to  join  with  us  in  this  work,  and  turn  one  of  the 
Psalms  into  a  hymn  according  to  the  pattern  I  send  you.  But  I 
desire  that  all  newfangled  words  from  the  court  be  left  out;  that 
the  words  be  plain  and  common,  such  as  the  common  people  may 
understand,  yet  pure  and  skillfully  handled.  And  next  that  the 
meaning  should  be  given  clearly  and  graciously,  according  to  the 
Psalm  itself.” 

Whether  Spalatin  responded  to  his  request,  I  cannot  say,  but 
we  know  that  Luther  did  succeed  in  inspiring  the  people  of  Ger¬ 
many  for  this  work,  and  the  result  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  his- 
torv.  Good  authoritv  informs  us  that  the  number  of  German 
hymns  is  at  least  100,000 ;  that  10,000  of  these  came  to  be  more 
or  less  popular  and  passed  into  different  collections  of  hymns, 
and  that  fully  1,000  of  these  were  of  real  merit  and  are  immortal. 
This  is  a  larger  number  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  language. 
And  more  than  this,  these  are  of  a  higher  type  than  those  which 
have  come  from  other  sources.  Luther  succeeded  wonderfully  in 
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inspiring  others.  Prof.  Dickinson  of  Oberlin  College  says, 
“Other  hymn  writers  at  once  sprang  np,  who  were  filled  with  Lu¬ 
ther's  spirit,  and  who  took  his  songs  as  models.  Printing  presses 
were  busy,  song-books  were  multiplied,  until  at  the  time  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  death  no  less  than  sixty  collections,  counting  the  various 
editions,  had  been  issued.”  There  must  have  been  a  great  de¬ 
mand.  And  what  an  influence  this  must  have  been  in  the  work 
of  the  Reformation ! 

This  letter  to  Spalatin  also  gives  us  Luther's  ideal  for  the 
hymnology  of  the  Church.  His  idea  was  an  exalted  one.  It 
must  be  true  to  divine  revelation,  and  it  must  be  in  the  language 
of  the  people.  It  must  reach  Godward  and  manward.  That  his 
ideal  was  realized  is  testified  to  by  many  of  the  world’s  foremost 
judges. 

TTm.  Scherer,  an  eminent  German  critic  says,  “There  is  in 
Luther’s  hvmns  such  a  distinctively  manly  tone  as  was  never  be- 
fore  heard  in  German  lyric  poetry.” 

The  Princeton  Review ,  Vol.  xxii,  says,  “The  diction  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  hvmns  is  that  common  rugged  German  which  has  made 
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itself  felt  in  the  literature  of  the  nation  and  has  assisted  in 
shaping  national  thinking.  No  one  man  on  record  has  ever  laid 
his  hand  with  so  much  'power  on  the  moulding  of  a  great  lan¬ 
guage.  The  language  yields  more  readily,  it  is  true,  to  the  sub 
lime  and  vehement,  than  to  the  beautiful,  and  yet  it  can  be  pas¬ 
sionate  and  touching.” 

Yes,  Luther  gave  form  to  the  type  of  German  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression,  and  you  can  readily  detect  his  influence  in  later  winters 
such  as  Gerhard,  Schmolk  and  many  others. 

In  Quaint  Sayings  and  Doings  Concerning  Luther ,  by  Dr. 
J.  G.  Morris,  we  find  the  following  from  the  Preface  of  the 
“'Harp  of  Luther”  by  Cyriac  Spangenberg.  “Me  do  not  find  in 
Luther’s  hymns  a  single  superfluous  word.  Everything  flows 
forth  so  sweetly  and  purely, — so  full  of  spirit  and  truth,  that 
nearly  every  word  is  a  sermon,  or  at  least  conveys  something 
salutary  and  instructive.  All  pious  hearts  confess  and  declare 
that  in  Luther’s  Hymn  Book,  God  has  granted  us  a  gift  of  ex- 
traordinarv  excellence,  for  which  we  can  never  be  sufficiently 
thankful.”  The  same  writer  relates  an  incident  connected  with 
a  couple  of  Luther’s  hvmns  which  very  forcefully  illustrates  their 
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power.  Much  abbreviated  we  give  the  incident. 
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The  Duke  of  Eegenstein  was  an  opponent  of  Luther  and  bit¬ 
terly  resented  the  introduction  of  his  teachings  into  his  Duchy. 
His  military  captain,  Hans  de  Lundersfelt,  admired  Luther,  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  Reformation  and  promoted  its  interests.  The  Duke 
refused  all  information  concerning  Luther,  but  listened  to  all 
reports  of  the  priests  against  him.  One  Sunday  a  preacher  per¬ 
mitted  the  people  to  sing  “Ein  Feste  Burg”  and  “Es  woll  uns 
Gott  Genadig  Seyn.”  Enemies  hastened  to  the  Duke  represent¬ 
ing  this  as  a  most  disgraceful  infraction  of  all  church  order.  The 
Duke  flew  into  a  rage,  called  the  Captain  and  ordered  him  to 
drag  the  preacher  by  the  hair  into  his  presence  to  take  his  pun¬ 
ishment.  The  Captain  advised  caution,  and  said  the  hymns  may 
not  be  as  bad  as  represented.  The  Duke  said,  “It  is  enough  to 
know  that  they  are  Lutheran,  and  therefore  heretical.  I  will 
have  nothing  of  the  kind.”  The  captain  asked  what  hymns  were 
sung,  and  the  Duke  told  him,  and  said,  “I  will  never  permit  any 
such  stuff  to  be  sung  in  any  of  my  churches.  Go  bring  the 
preacher  to  me  at  once.”  The  captain  said,  “Does  not  your 
Grace  want  God  to  be  your  stronghold?  Do  you  not  wish  God  to 
be  gracious  to  us  now?  Who  else  would  be  gracious 
to  us?  From  the  devil’s  grace  may  God  protect  us.”  He 
told  the  Duke  that  these  hymns  were  two  Psalms  which  Luther 
had  turned  into  verses  so  that  they  could  be  sung,  and  that 
they  contained  nothing  but  prayer  to  God.  He  pointed  out  the 
un-Christianlike  spirit  of  the  men  who  had  made  complaint,  and 
then  read  the  hymns.  The  Duke  was  impressed,  and  when  the 
reading  was  finished,  asked  the  captain  to  read  more  of  Luther’s 
writings,  which  he  did  with  gladness,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
Duke’s  heart  was  changed,  and  the  Duchy  of  Eegenstein  was 
opened  to  the  Reformation. 

Luther  was  not  a  prolific  writer  of  hjmins.  Thirty-seven  are 
all  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  These  are  of  unequal  merit. 
Some  will  live  for  all  time.  Seven  are  versified  Psalms.  Some 
are  versifications  of  other  passages  of  Scripture,  and  a  few  were 
translations  and  rearrangements  of  Latin  hymns.  But  while 
he  was  not  a  prolific  hymn  writer,  his  name  will  always  live  in 
the  world  of  hymnology,  because  of  the  character  of  what  he  did 
write,  and  on  account  of  the  wonderful  impetus  he  gave  to  sing¬ 
ing  as  a  part  of  the  people’s  worship. 

Prof.  FTuelsen  says,  “For  years  he  studied  the  Psalms  more 
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than  any  other  portion  of  the  Bible.  He  put  his  best  efforts  to 
the  task  of  clothing  those  ancient  hymns  in  an  appropriate  Ger¬ 
man  garb.  He  succeeded  as  no  one  else  ever  did,  either  before 
or  after  his  time.  He  expanded  the  thoughts  of  the  Psalmist, 
born  again  and  brought  to  life  in  his  own  experience,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  them  in  pure  and  beautiful  German  poetry.  The  result 
was  immortal  hymns.” 

God  was  certainly  Luther’s  counselor  and  guide.  Why  had 
no  one  before  him  seen  the  need  of  putting  the  Gospel  of  love 
into  song,  and  giving  it  to  the  people?  For  centuries  the 
world  had  needed  just  such  a  man  but  he  had  not  been  found. 
How  the  man  had  come.  God  knew  his  man  and  knew  him  well. 
Here  was  one  on  whom  he  could  relv.  His  earliest  hvmn,  “Nun 
Freut  euc-h  lieben  Christen  Gemein”  is  a  lucid  presentation  of 
the  way  of  salvation  as  it  had  been  experienced  in  his  own  tran¬ 
sition  from  darkness  to  light;  and  it  made  the  way  so  plain  that 
it  is  claimed,  hundreds  of  Catholics,  many  of  whom  had  been 
bitter  enemies  of  Luther,  were  led  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
Christ.  Many  of  his  hymns  were  marvelously  blest  of  God  in  in- 
fluencing  human  hearts  toward  the  Eeformation  and  leading 
them  into  the  way  of  peace.  It  is  very  evident  that  Luther’s 
work  would  never  have  been  the  glorious  success  that  it  was,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  hymns. 

In  our  Book  of  Worship  we  have  but  seven  of  them.  They  are 
Number  24,  An  Evening  Song;  No.  219,  A  Christmas  Hymn; 
No.  223,  A  Christmas  Song  of  Great  Beauty.  Here  are  two 
stanzas : 


“'Yet  were  the  world  ten  times  as  wide, 

With  gold  and  jewels  beautified, 

It  wrould  be  far  too  small  to  be 
A  narrow  cradle,  Lord,  for  Thee. 

Ah,  dearest  Jesus,  holy  Child 
Make  Thee  a  bed,  soft,  undefiled, 

Within  mv  heart,  that  it  may  be 
A  quiet  chamber  kept  for  Thee.” 

No.  391,  Penitence  and  Abundant  Pardon;  No.  400,  Prayer  for 
God’s  Help;  No.  442,  Warrior  Spirit  from  Fellowship  with  God; 
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No.  343,  “Ein  Feste  Burg,”  and  this  is  the  crown  of  all.  Heine 
calls  it  the  Marseillaise  of  the  Beformation.  Carlisle  pronounces 
it  the  world’s  greatest  h}unn,  and  says  there  is  something  in  it 
like  the  sound  of  an  Alpine  avalanche  or  the  first  murmur  of  an 
earthquake.  It  has  become  the  national  hymn  of  Germany. 

There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  among  writers  on  the 
Beformation  as  to  the  occasion  which  gave  it  birth.  Some  claim 
it  was  written  for  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521.  But  this  cannot 
be  as  it  does  not  appear  until  the  year  1529.  Many  have  been 
inclined  to  the  view  that  it  was  written  in  Coburg  Castle  at  the 
time  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530.  But  it  is  found  in  print  a 
year  before  that  time.  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  it  was 
written  during  the  anxious  and  trying  times  of  the  Second  Diet 
of  Spires,  at  which  the  German  princes  made  formal  protest 
against  the  revocation  of  their  liberties  from  which  they  gained 
the  name  of  Protestants. 

It  soon  became  the  triumphal  song  of  the  Beformation.  "Every¬ 
body  sang  itj  children  on  the  streets,  men  and  women  in  the 
fields,  great  congregations  in  the  churches,  and  soldiers  on  the 
field  of  battle.”  It  was  an  inspiration  to  Luther  himself  and  all 
his  coworkers.  And  it  did  not  die  when  he  passed  away.  It  has 
ever  since  remained  as  a  mighty  force  in  the  world.  A  century 
after  its  appearance  Gustavus  Adolphus  met  Tilly  and  Pappen- 
heim  on  the  field  of  Leipsic.  Adolphus  commanded  his  army  to 
sing  “Ein  Feste  Burg”  before  the  enemy.  They  sang  it  with 
trust,  and  when  the  victory  was  won  they  sang  it  again  with  a 
hearty  good-will. 

A  year  later,  on  the  gray  misty  morning  of  Nov.  6,  1632,  Adol¬ 
phus  and  Wallenstein,  neither  of  whom  had  ever  been  conquered 
before,  met  in  battle  on  the  plain  of  Liitzen.  Wallenstein’s  army 
numbered  25,000,  and  that  of  Adolphus  20,000.  John  Clark 
Bidpath,  the  great  world-historian,  tells  us  that  at  the  opening 
of  the  battle  the  entire  army  of  Adolphus  sang  "Ein  Feste  Burg,” 
and  then  charged  with  such  tremendous  force  that  in  a  short 
time  the  left  wing  of  Wallenstein’s  army  was  completely  crushed. 
The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  and  Adolphus  went  down  to 
death,  but  when  the  day  was  over  the  army  of  “Ein  Feste  Burg” 
was  victor  and  the  religious  liberties  of  Northern  Europe  were 
secured. 

September  15th,  1882,  250  years  later,  thousands  gathered  on 
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this  same  plain  in  honor  of  the  Gnstavns  Adolphus  Society,  com¬ 
memorating  the  great  victory.  Again  the  great  hymn  was  sung. 
Everybody  knew  it,  and  every  voice  rang  out  clear  and  strong. 
Like  the  roar  of  a  mighty  sea  the  music  filled  the  air,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  great  multitude  were  mightily  moved  with  the 
rugged  strength  of  the  song. 

In  Cassell’s  History  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  there  is  an 
account  of  the  singing  of  Martin  Rinkart’s  “Xow  Thank  We  All 
Our  God”  and  also  “Fin  Feste  Burg”  on  the  night  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Sedan.  The  German  army  was  marching  toward  Paris, 
and  at  night  part  of  the  troops  were  lodged  in  the  Church  of 
Augecourt.  The  men  were  worn  out  by  the  strain  of  the  terrible 
battle,  and  the  long  march  and  could  not  sleep.  Finally,  a  hand 
was  on  the  organ  playing,  softly  at  first,  then  louder  and  louder 
the  familiar  tune  “Xun  Danket”  and  soon  everv  soldier’s  voice 
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rang  out  in  Pinkart’s  grand  old  hymn. 

When  this  was  completed  the  organ  pealed  forth  “Ein  Feste 
Burg,”  the  singing  of  which,  the  day  before  had  nerved  every 
soldier’s  arm  for  deeds  of  unflinching  bravery  on  the  field  of  Se¬ 
dan.  In  a  moment  every  voice  poured  forth  a  magnificent  burst 
of  song.  When  it  was  over  the  organ  ceased,  sweet  peace  came 
down,  hearts  were  all  filled  with  gratitude  to  God  for  His  power 
and  help,  and  soon  the  men  closed  their  eyes  in  peaceful  slumber. 
This  great  hymm  nerves  the  arm  for  battle,  or  soothes  the  trou¬ 
bled  soul  to  rest. 

The  influence  of  Luther  in  introducing  hymn  singing  in  the 
Church  has  increased  until  it  touches  almost  every  land  of  the 
earth.  Millions  of  souls  have  been  sung  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God  here,  and  surely  the  grand  choral  of  heaven  will  be  fuller, 
sweeter,  grander,  because  of  the  work  of  him  whom  we  all  love  to 
honor.  As  a  great  world  hymnologist,  for  influence  and  merit, 
with  supreme  delight,  we  place  the  crown  on  Luther’s  brow. 

Springfield ,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

BERGSON  AND  HIS  PHILOSOPHY. 

ET  THEO.  B.  STORK,  ESQ. 

Some  years  ago  the  present  writer  in  a  paper  on  “Space  and 
Time”1  ventured  the  opinion  that  these  two  subjects  furnished 
a  critical  test  of  the  capacity  of  the  philosophical  thinker.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  confirmation  of  this  in  the  recent  works  of  the 
most  conspicuous  philosopher  of  the  immediate  moment,  for  M. 
Bergson  has  centered  much  of  his  teaching  on  space  and  time. 
In  “Time  and  Free  Will”  and  “Creative  Evolution”  he  has  made 
the  discussion  turn  largely  on  a  proper  understanding  of  time. 
In  criticizing  the  Evolutionary  doctrine  that  all  the  world  of 
phenomena  is  but  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  forces  accord¬ 
ing  to  definite  laws  so  that  with  sufficient  knowledge  a  positive 
prediction  could  be  made  of  the  state  of  the  world  at  any  selected 
period,  he  remarks :  “In  such  a  doctrine,  time  is  still  spoken 
of:  one  pronounces  the  word,  hut  one  does  not  think  of  the 
thing.  For  time  is  here  deprived  of  efficacy  and  if  it  does  noth¬ 
ing  it  is  nothing.”  What  then  is  the  true  notion  of  time  as  M. 
Bergson  sees  it?  Time  is  duration  and  Kant  is  faulted  for  not 
attributing  to  time,  or  duration,  as  Bergson  prefers  to  call  it,  an 
absolute  existence :  for  Kant  put  time  a  priori  on  the  same  plane 
as  space.  With  him  both  were  equally  forms  of  intuition, 
creatures  of  the  egotistic  faculties,  having  no  real  existence  apart 
from  the  egotistic  dealing  with  phenomena.  What  Bergson 
would  make  of  time  under  his  title  of  duration  is  not  easy  to 
exactly  understand.  For  conceding  that  we  wrongly  think  of 
time  under  the  space  relation,  putting  it  for  convenience  in 
thinking,  in  a  sort  of  contemporaneous  chain  of  spaces  side  by 
side  and  conceding  that  thus  we  drop  out  certain  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  real  time  when  we  thus  think  it ;  it  still  remains  to  ask, 
first,  whether  this  loss  of  some  essentials  of  reality  is  not  one  of 
the  inherent  defects  of  all  thinking  rather  than  a  defect  peculiar 
only  to  thinking  of  time,  of  which  more  later  on.  Secondly,  and 
this  is  vital  to  the  whole  matter  whether,  after  all,  Kant’s  interpre- 

1  Lutheran  Quarterly,  October  1907. 
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tation  of  time  is  not  the  correct  interpretation;  in  other  words, 
whether  time  has  an  existence  apart  from  the  things,  the  experi¬ 
ences,  that  float  in  its  current,  yet  at  the  same  time  constitute 
that  current.  Is  not  time  a  mere  blank,  with  no  more  signifi¬ 
cance  of  its  own  than  the  current  of  a  river  when  all  the  water, 
whose  movement  is  the  current,  is  taken  away,  or  the  turning  of 
the  cinematograph  when  the  picture  film  is  absent?  The  cine¬ 
matograph  is  a  favorite  illustration  with  M.  Bergson  of  the 
nature  of  our  knowledge  of  experience  as  given  in  time.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  view,  our  intellectual  operations  cut  out  for  us  a 
series  of  pictures  from  the  experiential  current  constantly  flow¬ 
ing  through  consciousness.  Of  the  current  we  take  no  note,  but 
we  lay  the  pictures  side  by  side  and  so  imitate  in  thinking  the 
reality,  but  always  with  the  current,  the  constant  motion  of  each 
left  out;  all  the  pictures  are  static,  fixed,  each  defined,  set 
against  its  companion  and  separate,  excluding  each  the  other. 
They  lose  the  vital  connection  of  reality;  they  cease  to  blend  or 
permeate  each  other.  So  thinking  has  to  treat  them.  But 
placed  in  the  cinematograph  of  reality,  these  pictures  are  all  in 
rapid  motion ;  the  vision  of  each  is  no  longer  separate  but  blends 
in  with  that  of  its  companions  precedent  and  subsequent.  Each 
adds  to  the  other  and  together  they  move,  they  have  life,  which 
we  do  not  get  when  the  motion  of  the  cinematograph  ceases. 
Now,  time  is  this  ceaseless  current,  this  motion,  by  which  all  are 
united  into  a  single  living  experience.  Deprived  of  their  mo¬ 
tion,  taken  out  of  the  flowing  current,  and  strung  along  in  jux¬ 
taposition  like  pictures  in  a  gallery,  side  by  side,  our  experiences 
miss  out  real  time.  The  time  of  our  thinking  is  a  mere  make¬ 
shift;  in  real  time  these  pictures,  as  when  placed  in  the  cinema¬ 
tograph  would  have  life  and  blend  together  as  a  harmonious 
whole  of  experience.  We  may  concede  all  this  and  credit  to  M. 
Bergson  the  discovery  of  it,  and  still  the  question  recurs,  is  M. 
Bergson’s  time  any  more  real  than  Herr  Kant’s?  For,  suppose 
we  take  all  the  pictures  out  of  the  cinematograph,  letting  the 
machine  revolve  empty  of  its  pictorial  contents;  would  not  that 
be  a  very  fair  illustration  of  time  deprived  of  all  content,  of 
events,  of  experience?  That  is  to  say,  time,  like  space,  without 
objects  to  fill  it  is  void  of  all  meaning  either  for  thinking  or  re¬ 
ality.  Deprive  time  of  objects,  and  you  deprive  it  of  existence. 
It  is  a  mere  name  for  the  succession  of  things  to  which  it  is  what 
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the  current  of  a  river  is  to  the  drops  of  water  composing  it. 
What  M.  Bergson  has  done  for  time  therefore  must  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  changing  it  from  a  requisite  or  convenience  of  think¬ 
ing,  an  egoistic  necessity,  to  a  positive  entity.  Nor,  in  all 
probability,  would  such  be  his  own  claim,  but  his  contribution  to 
its  proper  understanding  is  simply  this:  that  in  our  thinking 
time,  we  lose  the  reality  of  the  succession  of  things  in  time  which 
we  represent  in  our  thinking  in  a  mechanical  following  of  one 
thing  upon  another  as  in  an  endless  chain  where  each  thing  is 
separate  with  only  a  mechanical  connection;  whereas,  in  reality, 
the  succession  is  an  unbroken,  solid  permeating  of  one  thing  into 
another,  a  vital  organized  whole,  not  a  mere  mechanical  succes¬ 
sion;  a  developing,  a  growth,  so  that  cause  and  effect  are  not 
separate  but  the  cause  passes  into  the  effect  and  the  effect  reaches 
back  into  the  cause,  inseparable,  although  separated,  lifeless, 
when  each  is  laid  out  by  our  thinking  side  by  side  like  cadavers 
on  the  marble  slabs  of  the  morgue  with  no  bond  between  them 
save  that  of  the  common  resting  place.  Such  it  would  seem  is 
the  right  reading  of  his  position :  which  means  not  that  time  of 
itself  does  anything,  but  only  that  in  real  time  the  succession  of 
things  is  an  active  interpenetration,  interaction  of  things,  not  a 
mere  juxtaposition  without  vital  connection  between  each.  And 
it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  with  this  criticism,  the  contribution 
is  a  real  and  valuable  one.  It  bids  us  look  into  experience  for 
our  only  trustworthy  vision  of  reality;  it  warns  us  that  thinking 
gives  us  but  an  imperfect  report  of  it.  Such  indeed,  we  are  told 
by  M.  Bergson,  is  not  its  purpose,  but  rather  to  furnish  us  with 
a  practical  guide  to  action.  Thinking  and  its  concepts  are  but 
the  short  hand  of  experience,  a  guide  book  of  conduct  for  practi¬ 
cal  uses  only.  It  is  not  capable  of  penetrating  into  reality;  such 
is  not  its  function;  it  merely  notes  down  for  us  in  a  way  useful 
for  practical  purposes,  the  external  world  of  experience;  for  this 
it  is  amply  qualified  and  trustworthy;  with  it  we  can  build  our 
ships,  plan  our  houses,  carry  on  all  the  details  of  our  daily 
work,  but  when  we  come  to  apply  it  to  speculative  uses,  to  in¬ 
quire  into  reality,  we  are  warned  by  M.  Bergson  that  “the  phi¬ 
losophers  are  mistaken  who  import  into  the  domain  of  specula¬ 
tion  a  method  of  thinking  which  is  made  for  action.”  Our 
thinking  deals  with  immobilities  and  when  it  attempts  to  form 
an  idea  of  movement  (in  which  all  reality  exists  as  we  know) 
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it  does  so  by  constructing  movement  out  of  immobilities  put  to¬ 
gether.  This,  while  all  very  well  for  practical  purposes,  creates 
in  the  field  of  speculation  dead  dead-locks  and  “artificially  in- 
solvable  philosophical  problems.” 

Of  the  antinomies  of  thought  here  alluded  to  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  by  the  contradictions  into  which  thinking  plunges  us,  we 
are  continually  reminded  of  its  defects.  Let  us  then,  fetching 
a  compass  around  our  subject,  take  a  more  general  view  of  think¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  if  we  consider  more  particularly  what  thinking  is, 
how  it  comes  to  be,  we  mav  better  understand  its  inherent  defects 
and  better  measure  exactly  what  M.  Bergson’s  criticism  has  done 
and  where  it  falls  short. 

In  the  great  mass  of  external  impressions  the  experiences  of 
the  external  world  which  in  the  shape  of  sensations  present 
themselves  to  our  consciousness  and  are  after  its  manner  per¬ 
ceived,  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  ego  picks  out,  selects,  ab¬ 
stracts  and  forms  the  matter  or  content  of  its  thinking.  In  this 
process  memory  plays  a  large  part :  for  it,  retaining  not  the  per¬ 
ception  itself  as  it  presents  itself  in  its  positive  and  original 
freshness  for  an  evanescent  moment  to  consciousness — that,  of 
course,  would  be  impossible — but  a  copy  more  or  less  incomplete 
of  the  perception,  preserves  and  presents  this  to  our  thinking- 
faculty  and  enables  us  to  think  an  object  long  after  its  immedi¬ 
ate  perception  has  vanished.  So  only  is  thinking  possible. 
Memory  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  thinking  faculty  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  these  replicas,  so  to  speak,  of  past  perceptions 
and  with  these  as  its  contents,  its  matter,  thinking  proceeds  to 
deal. 

A  word  now  as  to  this  dealing  with  these :  for  this  dealing  is 
thinking.  Thinking  these  replicas  of  memory’s  store  consists 
in  the  placing  them  side  by  side,  so  to  speak,  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  certain  questions,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  judg¬ 
ment  upon  them.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  all  thinking 
will  be  found  to  be  a  process  of  comparing,  of  measuring,  these 
replicas  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  judgment  of  quantity 
greater  or  less,  or  of  quality  likeness  or  unlikeness. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  our  discussion,  the  neces¬ 
sary  defects  and  failures  of  thinking  when  dealing  with  reality. 
If  we  keep  in  mind  the  process  of  thinking  and  its  only  material, 
the  memory  replicas  made  from  the  perceptions  of  experience, 
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we  shall  perhaps  see  why  and  how  some  of  these  failures  come 
about.  For,  first,  we  know  that  our  reality,  the  “specious”  pres¬ 
ent,  we  cannot  think.  It  is  too  evanescent;  while  we  think  it 
changes,  escapes,  is  something  different  from  what  it  was,  has 
merged  itself  into  the  next  moment  that  an  instant  before  was 
the  future.  To  make  these  comparisons  and  judgments  which 
are  thinking,  we  must  be  able  to  have  a  something  which  we  can 
manipulate,  call  up  or  reject  at  will,  place  here  or  there  and  hold 
for  a  fixed  time  unchanged.  To  compare  a  perpetually  changing 
something  with  another  equally  changing,  would  be  the  vain 
clutching  at  a  stream  of  water  passing  through  the  fingers. 
Therefore,  movement  and  the  life  that  manifests  itself  in  move¬ 
ment  drops  out  of  our  thinking  ;  has,  of  necessity,  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  for  we  can  only  think  the  fixed,  the  unchangeable,  for 
these  alone  are  capable  of  comparison.  Nevertheless  we  know 
quite  well  that  reality  is  moving;  that  life  and  its  spontaniety 
which  means  free  indeterminate  will,  does  act  and  play  a  part  in 
all  our  experiences.  We  recognize  the  change  of  vegetation,  the 
doings  of  living  creatures,  as  well  as  our  own,  and  we  cannot 
think  how  these  occur.  They  contradict  these  categories  of 
thinking  which  we  must  observe;  our  unchangeable  dead  repli¬ 
cas  of  experiences  contain  and  can  contain  nothing  of  this  sort, 
and  they  are  our  only  material  for  thinking.  These  furnish  us 
no  explanation  of  how  anything  begins  to  be;  whether  it  be  the 
blooming  of  a  flower  or  the  act  of  some  living  creature :  for  they 
contain  no  report  of  the  life  of  these.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  in  the  process  of  thinking  itself,  which  as  we  do  it,  is  part 
of  the  reality  (which  we  only  know  by  being  part  of  it)  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  life  and  movement  which  characterizes  reality ;  for 
the  life  and  movement  of  thought  we  know,  and  we  know  it  as 
the  power  to  freely  and  spontaneously  deal  with  its  material,  the 
replicas  of  perceptions.  Thought  would  be  impossible  were  it 
not  free,  for  it  is  the  power  to  compare  and  arrange  and  re-ar¬ 
range  the  material  presented;  it  is  the  power  to  fix  attention  on 
one  rather  than  on  another  of  the  replicas  of  experience  presented 
by  memory.  The  power  to  think  requires  the  positing  of  a  free 
will,  a  free  initiating  power  which  of  its  own  choice  deals  with 
its  material,  selecting,  comparing,  rejecting  at  its  own  voltion. 

In  thus  perceiving  how  our  thinking  has  missed  out  from  its 
dealing  with  reality  all  movement,  all  life,  we  are  enabled  to 
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understand  how  the  many  contradictions,  the  antinomies  of 
thought  have  arisen.  For  on  the  one  side  we  are  called  to  think 
ourselves  freely  initiating  actions,  to  think  the  changes  con¬ 
stantly  taking  place  in  the  world  of  experience ;  yet  on  the  other 
side,  we  are  compelled  by  the  nature  of  thought  just  explained  to 
think  a  fixed,  unchanged  and  unchanging  world  in  which  free 
will  and  novelty  are  impossible. 

It  is  a  step  forward  to  come  face  to  face  with  this  contradiction 
of  thought  and  reality,  and  to  get  some  notion  of  how  it  arises : 
that  it  is  because  thought  must  slay  its  every  object  before  it  can 
deal  with  it,  and  so  must  lose  the  initiating  life  movement  which 
fills  objects  in  reality  and  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  act  spon¬ 
taneously  with  no  immediate  cause  precedent  save  their  own  life 
impulse. 

So  again  in  considering  the  evolution  of  the  world  of  matter, 
we  are  asked  by  M.  Bergson  to  restore  what  our  thinking  has 
left  out,  the  vital  impulse.  This  introduces  to  us,  not  a  world 
mechanically  built  up  as  a  carpenter  builds  a  box,  but  a  world 
developed  by  its  own  inherent  life,  by  a  free,  that  is,  a  creative 
evolution,  whose  results  are  indeterminate  until  actually  accom¬ 
plished. 

With  these  generous  concessions  of  the  value  of  M.  Bergson’s 
contributions  to  philosophy,  it  may  be  not  unfitting  to  present 
one  or  two  considerations  which  seem  to  the  writer  verv  seri- 
ously  to  impeach  the  validity  of  his  conclusions  regarding  the 
office  and  the  evolution  of  intelligence,  of  that  intellectual  faculty 
by  which  we  think. 

Intelligence  he  tells  us  is  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  life  im¬ 
pulse  on  inert  matter;  intellect  does  not  impose  its  form  on  mat¬ 
ter,  nor  does  matter  determine  the  form  of  intellect,  nor  have 
they  been  regulated  into  harmony  with  each  other,  but  “intellect 
and  matter  have  progressively  adapted  themselves  one  to  the 
other  in  order  to  attain  at  last  a  common  form.”2  And  again 
he  remarks  “We  are  considering  intelligence  and  instinct  as  go¬ 
ing  out  of  life  which  deposits  them  along  its  course.”3  Intelli¬ 
gence  thus  generated  has  very  naturally  developed  along  practi¬ 
cal  lines  and  is  useful  only  for  practical  purposes,  for  dealing 
with  a  view  to  acting  on  the  matter  in  correlation  with  which  it 

2  Creative  Evolution  (1911  translation)  p.  206. 

3  Ibid  p.  136. 
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has  evolved.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  this  theory  there  are 
certain  characteristics  of  thinking  which  are  most  refractory  to 
this  treatment  of  its  origin  and  purpose.  There  are  certain  com¬ 
pulsions  of  thought  which  refuse  to  be  so  accounted  for,  having 
no  practical  application  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  devel¬ 
oped,  to  have  been  evolved  by  the  interplay  of  intellect  and  mat¬ 
ter.  In  truth,  they  are  so  impractical  that  they  largely  father 
those  contradictions  or  antinomies  of  thought  that  persistently 
plague  us.  It  is  not  competent  to  suppose  that  these  compul¬ 
sions,  so  unnecessary  for  practical  matters  that  they  only  serve 
to  embarrass  our  thinking  of  them,  should  have  been  evolved  by 
the  interaction  of  intellect  on  matter  or  matter  on  intellect. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  extended  discussion  of  all  of  these; 
perhaps  a  reference  to  one,  and  that  of  an  especially  practical 
sort,  may  sufficiently  make  clear  the  criticism.  Reference  is  had 
to  the  essentially  egoistic  quality  of  the  notion  of  causality.  It 
might  easily  be  that  for  practical  purposes  we  should  learn  to 
associate  one  thing  with  another  from  the  finding  in  experience 
that  the  one  followed  the  other,  and  we  might  make  use  of  this 
knowledge  for  accomplishing  our  ends  in  the  world  of  matter. 
That  knowledge  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  and  might  well  be  supposed  to  be  an  eminently  practical 
effect  of  the  observation  of  matter  and  the  necessity  we  are  under 
in  all  our  actions  with  reference  to  matter  to  obtain  results  by 
the  production  of  appropriate  causes.  In  this  aspect  it  might 
very  properly  result,  according  to  M.  Bergson’s  theory,  from  the 
interplay  of  intellect  and  matter  upon  each  other. 

But  no  experience  could  afford  the  notion  of  the  necessity  and 
nature  of  the  causal  nexus.  Experience  tells  us  nothing  of  these. 
No  observation  of  no  matter  how  numerous  instances  of  one  thing 
following  another  could  afford  the  assurance  that  without  possible 
fail  or  exception  it  must  follow. 

That  necessity  is  a  purely  intellectual  product,  it  is  involved 
in  the  conception  of  cause  and  effect;  it  lies  implicit  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  causal  nexus  that  given  the  cause  the  effect 
must  follow.  That  it  is  assumed  by  the  intellect  without  exter¬ 
nal  evidence  or  reason  and  has  no  existence  independent  of  the 
concept  but  strengthens  the  contention  for  its  independent  ego¬ 
istic  origin. 

Grant  that  the  whole  notion  of  cause  and  effect  is  a  mere  wav 
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of  thinking  certain  invariable  successions  of  things  in  experience, 
and  that  the  idea  of  how  a  cause  is  in  its  effect  and  the  effect  lies 
in  embryo  in  the  bosom  of  its  cause  is  but  a  further  unfolding  of 
the  same  egoistic  idea.  How  can  such  a  notion  be  generated  by 
the  mere  observation  of  succession  in  experience?  We  see  in  the 
earliest,  least  sophisticated  acts  of  a  child  the  elementary  idea 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect :  that  is, 
the  notion  that  all  things  are  in  some  fixed  relation  with  all 
others,  that  nothing  stands  alone  in  the  world.  Why  does  a 
child,  a  baby  of  no  age,  look  around  at  the  sound  of  a  noise  ?  Is 
it  not  the  primitive  instinct,  if  you  will,  that  that  noise  has  a 
relation  with  other  things,  that  it  is  but  one  phenomenon  in  the 
midst  of  many  others.  It  is  not  a  looking  for  a  cause  perhaps 
of  the  sound,  but  for  whatever  stands  in  relation  to  the  sound 
under  the  intellectual  concept  that  something  must  be  there  be¬ 
sides  the  sound ;  that  the  sound  is  not  a  phenomenon  all  of  itself, 
but  a  phenomenon  that  is  a  part  of  all  other  phenomena;  and 
so  the  baby  turns  its  infantile  eyes  to  see  what  else  there  is,  feel¬ 
ing  an  internal  assurance  in  advance  of  experience  that  there  is, 
that  there  must  be,  something  there  besides  that  single  phenome¬ 
non  of  sound.  In  other  words,  as  Kant  pointed  out  in  his  re¬ 
futation  of  Hume,  the  notion  of  causality  is  imposed  by  the  in¬ 
tellect  upon  experience ;  it  is  the  intellect’s  manner  of  interpret¬ 
ing  experience,  if  you  please.  And  when  further  we  find  this 
conception  of  cause  and  effect  constantly  urging  a  search  and  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  data  of  experience  for  that  which  it  never 
finds  and  never  can  find  there,  we  have  an  additional  and 
stronger  reason  for  declaring  that  the  concept  cannot  be  derived 
from  the  interaction  of  intellect  and  matter  upon  each  other. 
For  to  the  question,  why  does  a  given  result  follow  a  particular 
cause,  the  intellect  is  ever  seeking  a  competent,  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer  in  experience  but  never  finding  one,  for  no  sooner  has  it  dis¬ 
covered  the  answer  to  the  first  “why,”  than  a  second  confronts  it. 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  simply 
by  way  of  putting  its  interrogation  mark  after  a  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  question.  It  turns  out  that  the  whole  investigation  has  no 
practical  bearing  and  is  incapable  of  being  satisfied  by  any  search, 
however  minute,  of  our  experience;  although  without  practical 
bearing  it  is  yet  a  persistent  question  that  can  never  be  answered. 
Of  this  we  are  made  absolutely  certain  when  we  find  that  with  all 
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our  investigation,  we  get  no  nearer  the  required  answer  for  the 
real  question  as  put  by  the  intellect,  why  does  an  effect  follow  a 
cause,  plunges  us  into  contradiction,  the  antinomies  of  thinking. 

So  far  as  these  are  merely  speculative,  they  might  be  explained 
as  the  consequences  of  the  intrusion  of  thinking  into  a  sphere  for 
which  it  was  never  intended,  and  this  is,  I  understand,  M.  Berg¬ 
son’s  contention;  but  even  here  the  question  might  well  arise, 
how  comes  it  that  the  thinking  generated  by  and  for  practical 
needs  alone  should  of  itself,  by  reason  of  some  inherent  impulse, 
seek  to  penetrate  into  the  purely  speculative  regions,  with  which, 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  it  has  nought  to  do,  either  in  its  ori¬ 
gin  or  its  subsequent  uses;  for  surely  such  an  inherent  impulse 
must  be  admitted;  it  is  evidenced  by  man’s  intellectual  history 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  no  matter  how  idle  or  even  foolish 
to  subsequent  thinkers  some  of  this  speculative  thinking  may 
seem,  the  fact  of  the  impulse  and  of  its  existence  as  a  part  of  the 
thinking  faculty  cannot  be  denied.  But  the  contradictions  of 
thinking  are  not  confined  to  the  domain  of  pure  speculation; 
they  embrace  its  practical  operations,  where  it  deals  solely  with 
matter  and  its  actions  upon  matter  by  hypothesis  its  proper  and 
only  function. 

The  egoistic  notion  of  causality  and  the  nature  of  the  nexus 
between  cause  and  effect  produces  a  halting  and  stumbling  in 
our  thinking  of  so  obvious  and  practical  a  matter  as  the  action  of 
gravitation.  When  we  find  a  force  like  gravitation  working  with 
no  apparent  nexus  between  cause  and  effect,  why  cannot  we  accept 
it  as  according  to  Hume,  and  Bergson  too,  if  I  apprehend  him 
correctly,  we  accepted  the  notion  of  cause  generated  by  our  earlier 
experiences;  what  is  there  inconsistent  in  both  experiences  that 
we  must  look  upon  the  second  experience  as  standing  in  need  of 
some  explanation,  some  reconciliation  with  the  first;  in  other 
words,  why  must  we  conceive  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect  in 
any  one  way,  rather  than  another  way.  Why  cannot  we  accept 
what  is  given  to  us  in  experience  with  no  impulse  to  reconcile 
them?  In  experience  they  are  not  self  contradictory;  it  is  only 
in  our  thinking  that  any  contradiction  arises;  indeed,  it  is  only 
our  sense  of  uniformity  in  all  phenomena,  that  leads  us  to  at¬ 
tempt  such  reconciliation.  Or  again,  if  there  must  be  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  two  to  satisfy  this  sense  of  unity  and  uniformity 
in  nature, — a  uniformity,  which  by  the  way,  Bacon  pointed  out 
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long  ago,  was  a  purely  egoistic  assumption  for  which  nature  af¬ 
forded  no  grounds, — why  cannot  we  accept  the  notion  of  cause 
and  effect  presented  by  the  last  rather  than  that  of  the  first  ex¬ 
perience?  Experience  attests  them  both  with  equal  vouchers. 
Is  there  any  reason  for  accepting  one  rather  than  the  other,  ex¬ 
cept  that  one  is  unique ;  or  why  cannot  both  be  accepted  ?  There 
is  no  contradiction  presented  by  them  qua  experience;  it  is  only 
when  we  come  to  think  them  that  our  egoistic  interpretation  of 
them  leads  us  to  contradictions  of  thought  and  we  say  a  cause 
cannot  act  where  it  is  not,  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  this  idea  or  conception  of  the  acting 
of  a  cause  only  where  it  is,  is  derived  from  experience,  from  the 
invariably  close  conjunction  of  all  causes  and  effects,  for  that 
leaves  unexplained  the  necessity  by  which  we  are  obliged,  when 
we  come  upon  this  experience  of  gravitation,  for  example,  to  find 
some  nexus  between  the  force-exerting  and  the  force-receiving 
object  and  to  be  dissatisfied  intellectually  until  such  nexus  is 
found,  in  spite  of  the  experience  which  apparently  negatives  any 
such  nexus.  There  is  no  reason  for  attributing  to  one  set  of  ex¬ 
periences,  of  observations,  of  fact,  any  superiority  to  that  of  an¬ 
other  set  equally  well  attested.  The  mere  fact  that  in  a  majority 
of  instances  the  close  conjunction  of  cause  and  effect  is  found,  or 
even  the  egoistic  impulse  to  find  uniformity  in  nature  and  where 
apparent  differences  present  themselves,  to  seek  to  reconcile  them 
are  neither  sufficient  basis  for  the  necessity  we  are  under  of  de¬ 
claring  that  the  acting  of  gravitation  on  objects  which  are  con¬ 
nected  by  no  nexus  with  the  power-exerting  object  is  unthink¬ 
able.  That  necessitv  must  be  an  egoistic  necessitv,  some  law  or 
condition  which  governs  our  thinking  in  spite  of  ourselves  and 
in  spite  of  our  experiential  observations.  If  it  be  not  so,  why 
should  we  not  be  able  to  accept  the  facts  of  gravitation  without 
question  or  demur  just  as  we  accepted  the  other  facts  of  our  ex¬ 
perience?  For  by  our  notion  of  causality  we  are  compelled  to 
think  that  no  cause  can  produce  an  effect  where  it  is  not,  yet  the 
sun  millions  of  miles  away  exerts  a  pull  upon  the  earth  which  we 
call  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  but  we  cannot  conceive  the 
method  of  its  operation. 

The  acute  reader  will  observe  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
there  is  a  causal  nexus  between  the  gravitation  attracting  and 
the  gravitation  attracted  body,  that  may  or  may  not  be;  may,  in 
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fact,  be  discovered  any  day,  and  yet  not  one  whit  affect  the  point 
here  under  discussion,  namely,  the  refusal  of  the  intellect  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  an  experience  of  an  apparent  want  of  a  nexus  between 
cause  and  effect  for  the  reason  that  such  an  absence  is  repugnant 
to  the  egoistic  concept  of  cause  and  effect. 

Here  we  have  difficulties  of  thinking  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  are  utterly  useless,  our  dealings  with  matter  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  if  they  had  never  been. 

If  it  be  replied  that  this  is  only  another  unwarranted  trespas¬ 
sing  of  thinking  into  the  speculative  and  unpractical,  it  still  re¬ 
mains  to  show  how  thinking  thus  generated  for  dealing  with 
matter,  for  actions  and  operations  upon  matter  and  by  matter, 
should  have  been  so  eccentrically  developed  in  this  way,  a  way 
entirely  unnecessary  and  gratuitious  for  the  purposes  alleged  by 

the  theory. 

«/ 

It  is  equally  damaging  to  M.  Bergson’s  theory  whether  we  say 
our  thinking  developed  solely  by  and  for  practical  needs  shows 
perfectly  useless  speculative  tendencies  that  are  entirely  unac¬ 
countable  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  source  or  origin 
posited  for  it  by  the  theory,  or  we  say,  our  thinking  although 
generated  by  and  for  practical  needs  has  never  been  developed 
in  the  way  best  calculated  to  adequately  deal  with  them.  In 
either  case  there  is  a  demand  for  some  explanation  of  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  facts  and  hypothesis.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  these 
compulsions  of  thinking,  so  unnecessary  for  practical  matters 
that  they  serve  only  to  embarrass  our  thinking  of  them,  should 
have  been  evolved  out  of  an  application  of  the  intellect  to  practi¬ 
cal  affairs;  out  of  the  interaction  of  intellect  and  matter  one  on 
the  other.  Hor  can  we  disregard  these  compulsions  or  treat 
them  as  of  no  positive  significance.  They  cannot  be  set  aside  as 

delusions  of  the  intellect.  Thev  are  no  deliverances  of  conscious- 

*/ 

ness  anent  the  external  world  better  accredited  than  these  com¬ 
pulsions  of  our  thinking,  without  which  we  cannot  think  at  all. 
Their  necessity  is  their  voucher  and  they  constitute  a  formidable, 
— shall  we  say,  invincible? — objection  to  M.  Bergson’s  thesis 
that  thinking  is  born  of  and  for  practical  needs  only. 

Philadelphia ,  Pa. 
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AETICLE  IX. 

MOEAL  SEXSE  IX  THEOLOGY. 

BY  REV.  PROFESSOR  J.  M.  HA^TZ. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  in  Hoi}7  Scripture  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  presents  to  us  the  cause  of  God's  providence 
as  a  fact  to  be  believed,  not  as  a  theory  to  be  comprehended. 
Though  it  comes  in  contact  almost  at  every  moment  with  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  religious  thought,  the  Infinite  Personality  of 
God,  the  origin  and  continuance  of  evil,  free  will  and  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  the  eternal  purposes  of  God  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
prayers  of  men,  the  inequality  of  men’s  spiritual  and  temporal 
advantages,  the  affliction  of  the  righteous,  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,  the  transmission  and  inheritance  of  good  and  evil, — we 
meet  with  no  attempt  to  submit  these  things  to  the  discussion 
and  investigation  by  which  human  philosophy  has  so  often  at¬ 
tempted  to  deal  with  them;  we  find  no  answer  to  the  question 
which  human  curiosity  is  so  often  tempted  to  ask.  How  can 
these  things  be  ?  We  meet  with  no-  attempt  on  the  one  hand  to 
explain  away  these  difficulties  by  denying  their  reality,  or  on  the 
other  hand  to  admit  their  validity  as  stumbling  blocks  in  the 
way  of  the  faith  to  which  they  seem  opposed.  They  stand  there 
as  acknowledged  facts,  and  as  admitted  trials  to  our  faith;  yet 
the  duty  of  faith  and  confidence  in  God  is  not  the  less  proclaimed 
in  the  midst  of  them  and  notwithstanding  them.  And  in  adopt¬ 
ing  this  method  of  dealing  with  those  difficulties  with  which  it 
actually  comes  in  contact,  it  indicates  the  principle  and  the  spirit 
which  should  guide  us  in  dealing  with  others  which  do  not  so 
directly  come  within  its  presence;  such,  for  instance,  as  spring 
out  of  the  statements  of  the  revelation  itself  and  their  relation 
to  those  phases  of  human  thought,  which  have  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  subsequently  to  its  delivery. 

There  is  one  book  of  Scripture,  however,  which,  while  at  first 
sight  it  may  seem  to  furnish  an  exception  to  the  above  remarks, 
affords,  on  closer  inspection,  a  confirmation  and  is  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  an  explanation  of  the  feature  which  has  given  rise  to  them. 
The  Book  of  Job  has  been  described  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
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the  Jewish  mind  to  construct  by  dialectic  reasoning,  a  Theodicy 
or  justification  of  the  ways  of  God,  (See  Bunsen’s  Hyppolytus, 
Vol.  II,  p.  7,  quoted  by  Fleming.  See  Theodicy).  It  should 
rather  be  described  as  an  authoritative  declaration  by  God  Him¬ 
self  of  the  unsufficiency  of  all  such  reasoning  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  question  which  occupies  the  body  of  the  book  is  indeed  one 
of  those  with  which  this  branch  of  philosophy  attempts  to  deal; 
but  the  answer  is  given,  not  by  the  reasoning  of  the  human  dis¬ 
putants,  but  by  the  voice  of  God,  speaking  out  of  the  whirlwind; 
and  its  import  is  such  as  to  explain  and  justify  the  general  course 
of  the  inspired  writings  in  relation  to  such  questions.  It  is  an 
answer  which  every  effort  of  human  philosophy  in  subsequent 
ages  has  tended  directly  or  indirectly,  by  its  results  or  by  its 
failures,  to  enforce  and  confirm, — a  declaration  of  the  ignorance 
of  man,  and  the  unsearchableness  of  the  ways  of  God.  It  tells 
us  too,  that  though  we  are  unable  to  search  out  the  mysteries  of 
God’s  providence  and  to  solve  the  difficulties  to  which  those 
mysteries  give  rise,  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  right  spirit  and 
a  wrong  spirit  in  which  those  difficulties  may  be  met,  a  true  and 
a  false  method,  even  of  confidence  in  the  divine  righteousness. 
And  the  lesson  thus  taught  is  one  which  we  may  well  lay  to  heart 
and  turn  to  our  profit  now,  if  we  will  only  apply  ourselves  to 
ascertain  wherein  lav  the  error  of  those  men  wTho  did  not  speak 
of  God  the  thing  that  was  right,  and  how  far  their  error  is  one 
which  we,  in  these  latter  days,  are  in  any  danger  of  imitating. 

Eliphaz  and  his  two  friends  are  not  represented  as  unbelievers 
or  irreligious  men,  nor  as  men  who  held  low  and  degrading  views 
of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  they  ap¬ 
pear  as  men  jealous  for  the  honor  of  God,  eager  to  vindicate  His 
providence  from  the  slightest  suspicion  of  inequality  or  respect 
of  persons.  They  had  a  firm  conviction  that  God’s  ways  were 
just  and  righteous  altogether,  and  that  He  rendered  to  every 
man  according  to  his  work.  And  so  far  they  are  right.  But 
they  sought  further  to  apply  this  general  conviction  to  such 
special  cases  as  came  under  their  own  notice;  they  wished  to  de¬ 
termine  how  and  in  wdiat  manner  God’s  justice  was  manifested 
in  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  man’s  life.  And  the 
criterion  by  which  they  attempted  to  judge  of  this  was  one  which 
men  are  very  apt  to  take,  and  which  at  first  sight  seems  a  right 
and  reasonable  one.  They  assumed  that  the  rule  by  which  we 
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judge  of  the  actions  of  men  is  an  adequate  standard  and  measure 
of  the  actions  of  God  also.  They  assumed  that  the  highest  and 
best  representation  of  God’s  providence  is  that  which  supposes 
Him  in  every  case  to  act  as  a  good  man  would  act  under  similar 
circumstances;  that  that  exact  apportionment  of  a  man’s  happi¬ 
ness  to  his  merits  which  forms  the  perfect  exhibition  of  human 
distributive  justice,  cannot  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  divine 
justice  also;  and  that  where  one  term  of  this  relation  is  known, 
the  other  may  with  certainty  be  inferred.  In  other  words,  they 
made  the  moral  sense  of  man  the  sole  and  sufficient  test  of  the 
moral  government  of  God.  [Coleridge  (Confessions  of  an  Inquir¬ 
ing  Spirit,  p.  36  ed.  1840),  speaks  of  Job’s  friends  as  “ortho¬ 
dox  liars  for  God.”  In  like  manner  Mr.  Froude  in  his  Book  of 
Job  represents  their  feelings  as  belonging  to  Jewish  orthodoxy. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  belongs  to  a  rationalism  which  is  common  to 
heathens  and  Christians  as  well  as  Jews.  In  the  Jews  there  was 
a  special  promise  of  temporal  blessings  to  themselves  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  obedience  but  there  is  no  general  theory  in  Scripture  of 
such  a  Providence  to  the  world  at  large.  (Compare  Butler  on 
Moral  Government,  Analogy,  Chap.  3,  p.  55.  Butler,  however, 
p.  56,  allows  that  this  government  is  not  perfect  in  this  life.] 

That  a  test  of  this  nature  however  imperfectly  applied  does 
in  fact  lie  at  the  bottom  of  those  reasonings  which  seek  to  de¬ 
termine  in  a  given  case  the  exact  merits  of  a  man  from  the 
amount  of  happiness  allotted  to  him,  will  appear  if  we  turn  aside 
for  a  moment  to  examine  the  argument  of  a  great  modern  phi¬ 
losopher  who  devoted  his  profound  speculative  genius  to  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  construct  a  theory  of  religion  on  the  sole  basis  of  the 
moral  reason.  In  that  argument,  the  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  God  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  assumption  that  the  practi¬ 
cal  reason  imperatively  requires  us  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a 
supersensible  world,  in  which  the  happiness  of  every  reasonable 
being  is  exactly  proportioned  to  his  moral  desert;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  of  an  omnipotent  and  ominiscent  Euler  to  apportion  ex¬ 
actly  the  one  to  the  other.  (Kant,  Der  Reinen  vernunft,  p.  627, 
ed.,  Eosenkranz,  Cf.  Der  Prac.  vernunft ,  p.  264;  for  a  criticism 
of  Kant’s  theory  see  Mueller’s  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin ,  Yol.  I. 
p.  73,  and  other  authorities  quoted  in  Mansel’s  Bampton  Lec¬ 
tures,  Lee.  4,  note  10.  Also  the  writer’s  work  on  the  Human 
Mind,  p.  511.)  The  correspondence  which  the  modern  philoso- 
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pher  assumed  to  exist  in  a  supersensible  world,  these  earlier  rea- 
soners  sought  for  in  the  facts  of  sensible  experience;  but  the  as¬ 
sumption  in  the  one  reasoning  and  in  the  other  is  found  essenti¬ 
ally  the  same,  differing  only  in  the  field  of  its  application. 

Into  this  later  application  of  the  moral  Eeason  to  Theology, 
it  is  not  my  present  intention  to  enter  further  than  to  observe 
that  its  legitimate  place  appears  to  be  the  reverse  of  that  as¬ 
signed  to  it  in  the  above  argument;  that  what  is  there  exhibited 
as  a  principle  of  reason  might  more  properly  be  regarded  as  an 
act  of  faith, — as  the  consequence,  not  the  foundation  of  belief 
in  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
the  great  moralist,  Bishop  Butler,  while  maintaining  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  philosopher  above  mentioned,  that  the  perfection 
of  moral  government  consists  in  rewarding  the  righteous  and 
punishing  the  wicked,  in  exact  proportion  to  their  personal 
merits  or  demerits,  and  acknowledging  at  the  same  time  that 
this  perfection  is  not  exhibited  in  the  present  state  taken  alone, 
(Butler’s  Analogy,  Part  II.  Ch.  3,  pp.  55,  56),  expressly  asserts 
also  that  the  proper  proof  of  God’s  perfect  moral  government 
rests  on  the  teaching  of  Eeligion,  not  on  the  course  of  nature 
alone,  that  the  latter  exhibits  only  the  principle  and  beginning 
of  that  system  of  which  the  former  bids  us  look  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  hereafter.  (Ibid.  pp.  81,  82).  But  this  conviction,  when 
regarded  as  a  religious  belief,  as  an  act  of  faith  in  that  which 
we  do  not  see,  has  a  very  different  character  from  that  which 
must  be  assigned  to  a  similar  assumption  when  made  the  ground 
of  a  judgment  or  criticism  of  that  which  we  see.  It  is  one  thing 
to  acknowledge  that  we  see  but  a  small .  portion,  in  extent  and 
duration,  of  the  scheme  of  God’s  providence,  and  to  believe  that 
much  which  to  our  imperfect  vision  may  seem  anomalous  or 
unequal  may  not  be  so  to  those  who  can  trace  the  same  scheme 
through  a  broader  field  and  a  longer  continuance;  and  it  is  an¬ 
other  thing  to  insist  on  levelling  all  inequalities  now,  to  assume 
the  privilege  of  adding  to  or  taking  away  from  this  or  that  por¬ 
tion  of  what  we  see  in  order  to  make  it  square  with  a  precon¬ 
ceived  standard  of  that  providence  as  it  ought  to  be.  And  it  is 
one  thing  to  strive  to  guide  our  own  actions  aright  by  the  aid  of 
that  moral  consciousness  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  hearts 
of  all  of  us  for  that  express  purpose;  while  it  is  another  thing 
to  exalt  that  same  consciousness  into  a  judge  of  heaven  and 
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earth;  to  bring  to  its  bar  for  judgment,  not  merely  those  human 
acts  of  which  it  takes  direct  cognizance  to  justify  or  to  condemn ; 
but  the  whole  of  that  constitution  of  things  of  which  itself  forms 
but  a  limited  part ;  all  that  nature  exhibits,  and  all  that  Bevela- 
tion  declares  of  the  government  and  purpose  of  the  Almighty. 

In  the  antogonistic  speeches  of  Job  himself,  the  moral  reason 
is  likewise  appealed  to;  but  it  is  appealed  to  for  a  very  different 
purpose.  His  own  integrity,  to  which  his  own  conscience  di¬ 
rectly  bears  witness,  is  maintained  in  the  strongest  manner;  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  maintained  also;  but  it  is  maintained 
not  as  a  principle  of  the  reason,  which  may  be  applied  to  and 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  details  of  any  given  case,  but  as  a 
conviction  of  Faith,  to  be  retained  in  the  face  of  appearances 
which  seem  to  tell  against  it. 

This  is  the  general  character  of  that  contrast  between  the 
right  and  the  wrong  use  of  man’s  conscience  or  moral  reason  in 
relation  to  his  own  conduct,  and  to  God’s  dealing  with  him, 
which  is  most  clearly  manifested  in  the  adverse  arguments  of 
the  speakers  in  this  book,  who  are  distinguished  at  the  close  of 
the  discourse  by  the  sentence  of  God  himself  as  having  spoken 
respectively  that  which  is  right  and  that  which  is  wrong  con¬ 
cerning  Him.  And  if  this  be  so,  we  may  learn  from  this  early 
portion  of  God’s  word  a  lesson  which  whole  ages  of  subsequent 
philosophy  have  failed  to  teach  us,  and  which  was  never  more 
needed  than  at  this  present  moment  in  the  midst  of  the  wisdom 
and  discernment  of  an  enlightened  and  critical  age. 

The  argument  of  Eliphaz  and  his  friends  amounts  briefly  to 
this:  Divine  justice  must  needs  distribute  happiness  and  misery 
in  exact  proportion  to  man's  deserts;  therefore  the  extraordinary 
sufferings  of  Job  must  be  the  consequence  of  some  extraordinary 
guilt.  The  accusation  is  not  indeed  at  once  made  in  this  direct 
form;  but  rather  intimated  by  means  of  general  reflections  on 
the  justice  of  God  and  the  punishment  of  wicked  men.  “Be- 
member,  I  pray  thee,  who  ever  perished,  being  innocent,  or  where 
were  the  righteous  cut  off?  Even  as  I  have  seen,  they  that  plow 
iniquity  and  sow  wickedness,  reap  the  same.  By  the  blast  of 
God  they  perish,  and  by  the  breath  of  His  nostrils  are  they  con¬ 
sumed.”  (Chap.  4:7,  8,  9).  Then  follows  an  express  allusion 
to  the  sufferings  of  J ob  in  particular.  “I  have  seen  the  foolish 
taking  root;  but  suddenly  I  cursed  his  habitation.  His  chil- 
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dren  are  far  from  safety,  and  they  are  crushed  in  the  gate, 
neither  is  there  any  to  deliver  them.  Whose  harvest  the  hungry 
eateth  up,  and  taketh  it  even  out  of  the  thorns,  and  the  robber 
swalloweth  up  their  substance.”  (Chap.  5:3,  4,  5).  Then  fol¬ 
lows  an  exhortation  to  Job  to  submit  to  the  chastisement  of  God. 
“Behold,  happy  is  the  man  whom  God  correcteth;  therefore  de¬ 
spise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Almighty;  for  he  maketh 
sore  and  bindeth  up;  he  woundeth,  and  his  hands  make  whole.” 
(Chap.  5:17,  18).  When  this  exhortation  fails  to  produce  the 
effect,  the  accusation  is  contiued  by  the  next  speaker  in  a  more 
direct  manner.  “How  long  shall  the  words  of  thy  mouth  be  like 
a  strong  wind?  Doth  God  pervert  judgment?  Or  doth  the 
Almighty  pervert  justice?  If  thou  wert  pure  and  upright, 
surely  now  he  would  awake  for  thee,  and  make  the  habitation  of 
thy  righteousness  prosperous.”  (Chap.  8:2,  3,  6).  On  Job 
still  remaining  unconvinced,  the  language  of  the  second  speaker 
becomes  still  more  pointed  in  its  charges.  “Should  not  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  words  be  answered?  And  should  a  man  full  of  lies  be 
justified?  Should  thy  lies  make  men  hold  their  peace?  and 
when  thou  mocketh,  shall  no  man  make  thee  ashamed?  Thou 
hast  said,  my  doctrine  is  pure,  and  I  am  clean  in  thine  eyes. 
But  oh  that  God  would  speak,  and  open  His  lips  against  thee; 
and  that  He  would  shew  thee  the  secrets  of  wisdom  that  they  are 
double  to  that  which  is !  Know  therefore  that  God  exacteth  of 
thee  less  than  thine  iniquity  deserveth.”  (Chap.  1:2-6).  And 
finally,  after  the  dispute  has  continued  for  a  time  in  the  same 
strain,  the  accusation  assumes  a  still  more  definite  character, 
and  the  ground  of  the  punishment  is  yet  more  plainly  declared. 
“Is  not  thy  wickedness  great?  and  thine  iniquities  infinite?  for 
thou  hast  taken  a  pledge  from  thy  brother,  for  naught,  and  strip¬ 
ped  the  naked  of  their  clothing.  Thou  hast  not  given  water  to 
the  weary  to  drink?  and  thou  hast  withdrawn  bread  from  the 
hungry.  Thou  hast  sent  widows  away  empty,  and  the  arms  of 
the  fatherless  have  been  broken.  Therefore  snares  are  around 
about  thee;  or  darkness  that  thou  c-anst  not  see;  and  abundance 
of  waters  cover  thee.”  (Ch.  22:5,  6,  7,  9,  10). 

In  the  language  of  Job,  on  the  other  hand,  interspersed  as  it 
is  with  lamentation  and  bitter  complaint,  we  yet  trace  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  two  feelings  which  all  his  afflictions  had  not  been 
able  to  destroy, — a  conviction,  based  on  the  witness  of  his  own 
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conscience,  that  though  he  was  a  sinner,  as  all  other  men  are  in 
the  sight  of  God,  he  was  yet  innocent  as  regards  that  special 
wickedness  wThich  his  accusers  laid  to  his  charge;  and  a  feeling 
of  trnst  and  confidence  in  the  righteousness  of  God,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  seeming  inequality  of  his  dealings  with  men.  That 
all  men  are  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  asserts  as  strongly 
as  his  companions  had  done.  “I  know  it  is  so  of  a  truth;  but 
how  should  a  man  be  just  with  God?  If  he  will  contend  with 
him,  he  cannot  answer  him  one  of  a  thousand.  How  much  less 
shall  I  answer  him,  and  choose  out  of  my  words  to  reason  with 
him?  Whom,  though  I  were  righteous,  yet  would  I  not  answer, 
but  I  would  make  my  supplication  to  ni}r  judge.  If  I  speak  of 
strength,  lo,  he  is  strong;  and  if  of  judgment,  who  shall  set  me 
a  time  to  plead?  If  I  justify  myself,  mine  own  mouth  shall  con¬ 
demn  me;  if  I  say,  I  am  perfect,  it  shall  also  prove  me  perverse. 
For  he  is  not  a  man,  as  I  am,  that  I  should  answer  him,  and  we 
should  come  together  in  judgment.  Neither  is  there  any  days¬ 
man  betwixt  us,  that  might  la}^  his  hand  upon  us  both.”  (Ch. 
9:  2,  3,  14,  15,  19,  20,  32,  33).  Yet  while  thus  declaring  his 
inability  to  contend  with  God  or  to  justify  himself  in  God’s 
sight  he  is  no  less  ready  to  affirm  his  integrity  in  the  sight  of 
his  fellow  men,  his  innocence  of  these  special  sins  which  they 
thought  fit  to  lay  to  his  charge,  in  order  to  justify,  as  they 
imagined,  the  severity  of  God’s  judgment  towards  him.  “Let  me 
be  weighed  in  an  even  balance  that  God  may  know  mine  in¬ 
tegrity;  If  my  step  hath  turned  out  of  the  way,  and  mine  heart 
walketh  after  mine  eyes,  and  if  any  blot  hath  cleaved  to  mine 
hands;  Then  let  me  sow  and  let  another  eat;  yea,  let  my  off- 
spring  be  rooted  out,  if  I  have  withheld  the  poor  from  their  de¬ 
sire,  or  have  caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail;  or  have  eaten 
my  morsel  myself  alone,  and  the  fatherless  hath  not  eaten 
thereof,  if  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of  clothing,  or  any 
poor  without  covering,  if  his  loins  have  not  blessed  me,  and  if 
he  were  not  warmed  writh  the  fleece  of  my  sheep ;  If  I  have  lifted 
up  my  hand  against  the  fatherless,  when  I  saw  my  help  in  the 
gate;  then  let  mine  arms  fall  from  my  shoulder  blade  and 
mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone.”  (Ch.  31:6,  7,  8,  16, 
17,  19,  20,  21,  22.)  Yet  along  with  this  vindication  of 
himself,  he  yet  retains  his  confidence  in  God.  He  is  assured 
that  God’s  ways  are  just  and  righteous,  though  we  know  not  how ; 
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and  though,  to  our  imperfect  sight  they  may  at  times  seem  to  be 
otherwise.  “Though  he  s]ay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him;  but  I 
will  maintain  mine  own  wrays  before  him.  He  also  shall  be  my 
salvation;  for  an  hypocrite  shall  not  come  before  him.”  (Ch.  13: 
15,  16).  “Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there;  and  back¬ 
ward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him;  On  the  left  hand  where  he 
doth  wrork,  but  I  cannot  behold  him;  he  hideth  himself  on  the 
right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  him  ;  But  he  knoweth  the  way  that 
I  take;  when  he  hath  tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold.”  (Ch. 
23 :  8,  9,  10).  And  at  length,  when  the  words  of  Job  are  ended, 
and  the  three  men  have  ceased  to  answer  him,  comes  the  sub¬ 
lime  appeal  of  the  Lord  Himself  answering  out  of  the  whirlwind, 
wherein  all  the  marvels  of  creation  are  echoed  to  witness  to  the 
infinite  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness  of  their  Creator;  and 
the  minute  doubts  and  scruples  which  arise  in  the  mind  of  man 
from  the  features  of  that  small  portion  of  God’s  Providence 
which  he  sees  and  deems  that  he  knows,  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  boundless  universe  which  he  does  not 
know.  And  at  the  end  of  this,  when  Job  himself  has  confessed. 
“1  have  uttered  that  I  understand  not ;  things  too  wonderful  for 
me  which  I  know  not,”  (Ch.  42:  3), — God  himself  decides  be¬ 
tween  the  speakers  who  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  had 
canvassed  and  striven  to  judge  of  His  ways,  and  declares  that, 
though  all  alike  had  spoken  in  ignorance,  yet  that  very  ignorance 
according  to  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  may  speak 
rightly  or  wrongly  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Government; 
and  that  that  right  and  wrong  had  been  manifested  in  those  who 
had  just  now  spoken ;  “The  Lord  said  to  Eliphaz  the  Temanite, 
my  wrath  is  kindled  against  thee  and  against  thy  two  friends ;  for 
ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the  thing  that  is  right,  as  my  servant 
Job  hath.”  (Ch.  42:7).  The  distinction  thus  made  may  serve, 
among  other  purposes,  to  throw  light  upon  a  similar  distinction 
of  no  small  importance  to  us — that  between  the  direct  and  the 
indirect,  the  proper  and  the  improper  uses  of  the  Moral  Sense 
in  relation  to  men’s  actions  and  to  God’s  dealings  with  men.  In 
speaking  of  one  of  these  uses  as  indirect  and  improper,  I  do  not 
mean  as  far  as  these  epithets  are  concerned,  to  conve}''  any  censure 
of  the  use  in  question,  as  being  necessarily  either  intellectually 
deceptive  or  morally  culpable; — I  mean  only  to  apply  to  the 
several  employments  of  the  moral  sense,  a  distinction  familiar 
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and  established  in  relation  to  the  natural  senses.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  things  which  are  the  special  and  peculiar  object  of  each  one 
of  onr  natural  senses,  and  of  which  a  knowledge  can  be  obtained 
from  no  other  source, — thus  it  is  through  Sight  alone  that  we 
can  gain  any  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  light  and  dark¬ 
ness,  or  between  one  color  and  another;  and  it  is  through  Hear¬ 
ing  alone  that  we  can  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  difference  of  one 
sound  from  another ;  and  to  those  who  are  devoid  of  these  senses, 
the  respective  differences  are  as  though  they  had  no  existence. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  things  which  though  they 
may  be  known  in  a  certain  way,  more  or  less  accurately,  by  the 
exercise  of  various  senses,  yet  can  in  no  respect  be  said  especially 
to  belong  to  one  sense  rather  than  to  another,  or  to  the  senses  in 
general,  rather  than  to  other  sources  of  knowledge.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  distance  of  an  object  may  be  roughly  conjectured 
through  sight,  by  the  degree  of  distinctions  in  its  colors  and  out¬ 
line,  and  through  hearing,  by  the  nature  of  the  sound  which  it 
emits;  or  its  motion  can  be  conjectured,  through  the  one  sense, 
from  the  apparent  changes  in  its  position  and  distinctions,  or 
through  the  other  sense,  by  the  variations  of  the  sound  which 
we  hear  in  successive  moments ;  but  neither  distance  nor  motion 
can  be  considered  as  the  especial  object  of  sight  or  hearing,  or 
as  one  on  which  the  evidence  of  either  of  these  senses  has  a 
claim  to  be  believed  in  preference  to  any  information  gathered 
from  other  sources.  The  former  class  may  thus  be  distinguished 
as  the  direct  or  groper,  and  the  latter  as  the  indirect  or  improper 
objects  of  their  respective  senses.  (Cf.  Aristotle  De  Anima ,  and 
Hamilton  on  Eeid). 

In  a  former  article  ( Church  Review,  for  April,  1911),  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  call  attention  to  the  distinction  between  the  re¬ 
spective  provinces  of  Faith  and  Eeason,  as  exemplified  in  the 
primary  and  intuitive  judgments  exercised  by  our  natural  fac¬ 
ulties  or  their  proper  objects,  and  the  secondar}’  and  derived 
judgments  which  are  the  result  of  an  inference,  consciously  or 
unconsciously  performed,  and  liable  to  various  degrees  of  ac¬ 
curacy  or  inaccuracy  in  the  performance.  At  present,  I  desire  to 
treat  somewhat  more  fully  of  a  particular  application  of 
this  distinction  in  the  instance  of  the  Moral  Facultv. 
to  point  out  the  analogy  which  exists  between  it  and 
the  natural  senses,  as  regards  the  proper  and  improper  ob- 
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jects  on  which  it  may  he  exercised,  and  the  authority  due  to  its 
decisions  with  reference  to  the  one  and  the  other  respectively. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  to  do  this,  inasmuch  as  a  popular  and 
not  unnatural  error  in  this  respect, — an  error  not  the  less  dan¬ 
gerous  from  being  but  the  exaggeration  of  a  truth — is  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  in  the  religious  teaching  of  the  present  day.  Now 
this  distinction,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  men  as  existing 
with  regard  to  our  natural  perception  of  the  material  world,  ex¬ 
ists  likewise  with  regard  to  our  moral  perceptions  of  spiritual 
things,  though  too  often  neglected  by  those  who  speculate  on 
these  subjects,  and  at  no  time  more  neglected  than  in  our  day. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  the  Moral  Sense  in 
questions  of  religious  belief,  not  as  though  it  were  an  auxiliary, 
and  a  valuable  one,  which  it  undoubtedly  is ;  but  as  if  it  were  the 
supreme  and  unquestionable  arbiter.  If  Holy  Scripture  presents 
us  with  a  narrative  of  God’s  dealing  with  men  of  old; — if  it  re¬ 
veals  to  us  certain  portions  of  the  method  of  His  Providence  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  or  of  His  Grace  in  the  Eedemption 
of  mankind,  it  is  thought  by  some  a  sufficient  reason  for  re¬ 
jecting  or  evading  its  statements,  if  our  Moral  Sense  is  or  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  dissatisfied  with  them.  From  the  manner  in  which 
this  authority  is  sometimes  appealed  to,  it  would  almost  seem  as 
if  its  advocates  unwillingly  confessed  man’s  need  of  some  in¬ 
fallible  guide  to  religious  truth;— as  if  in  the  very  act  of  as¬ 
serting  the  fallibility  of  the  external  revelation,  they  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  assume  the  infallibility  of  the  internal  sentiment.  We 
are  told  of  the  unerring  instincts  of  the  supreme  authority,  of 
the  Moral  Sense  or  Conscience  (See  F.  Farrar’s  Norrisian  Es¬ 
say,  and  Temple  in  Essays,  p.  43.)  ;  and  such  expressions,  when 
rightly  understood,  must  be  admitted  to  contain  an  important 
truth;  but  they  are  too  often  used  without  exactly  ascertaining 
in  what  sense  they  are  true ;  and  without  sufficiently  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  their  legitimate  and  their  illigitimate  applications. 
In  estimating  the  evidence  of  the  moral  no  less  than  the  natural 
sense,  we  must  distinguish  between  its  proper  and  improper,  be¬ 
tween  its  direct  and  indirect  objects,  between  the  facts  to  whose 
existence  it  immediately  and  certainly  bears  witness,  and  the  in¬ 
ferences,  legitimate  or  otherwise,  to  which  those  facts  lead  or 
appear  to  lead. 

It  is  not  for  an  instant  intended  to  deny  the  existence  of  such 
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a  faculty,  or  to  question  its  authority  within  its  proper  sphere. 
That  man  possesses  a  natural  power  of  discerning  right  and 
wrong  as  such,  in  themselves  and  not  merely  in  their  conse¬ 
quences,  is,  I  believe,  a  truth  as  certain  as  that  he  possesses  a 
faculty  of  sight.  But  as  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  the  existence 
and  the  value  of  eyesight,  and  another  to  maintain  that  the  eye 
is  the  proper  judge  of  all  objects  on  which  it  can  possibly  be  ex¬ 
ercised;  so  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  the  existence  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  Moral  Sense,  and  another  to  regard  it  as  the  supreme 
and  final  authority  on  all  questions  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
applied.  The  distance  or  the  motion  of  a  body  may  be  con¬ 
jectured,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  by  the  eye;  and  such  con¬ 
jectures  may  be  very  useful  when  no  better  means  of  informa¬ 
tion  are  at  hand ;  but  no  reasonable  man  would  insist  on  trusting 
in  these  matters,  solely  to  the  testimony  of  his  eyesight,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  result  of  exact  measurement  or  scientific  investi¬ 
gation.  And  it  may  also  be  the  case  that  the  Moral  Sense,  in 
addition  to  its  primary  and  proper  objects,  may  have  a  secondary 
province,  in  which  its  decisions  may  be  roughly  serviceable  in 
the  absence  of  a  better  2ruide :  but  in  which  they  are  not  entitled 

O  s  1/ 

to  be  accepted  as  infallible  or  to  supersede  other  sources  of 

knowledge. 

The  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  the  Moral  Sense  or 
Conscience  (the  distinction  which  is  sometimes  made  between 
these  two  terms  is  irrelevant  to  our  present  argument.  Tor 
the  distinction  between  Moral  Sense  and  Conscience,  see  Butler, 
Sanderson,  Praelect  I,  22,  Stewart,  Active  Powers,  Part  I.  Ch. 
2),  may  be  briefly  described  as  our  own  voluntary  actions  in 
their  relation  to  a  moral  law,  “There  is  a  principle  of  reflection 
in  men,”  says  Bishop  Butler,  “by  which  they  distinguish  be¬ 
tween,  approve  and  disapprove  their  own  actions  *  *  *  *. 

This  principle  in  man,  by  which  he  approves  or  disapproves  his 
heart,  temper  and  actions,  is  conscience.”  (Sermon  I,  p.  10). 
“The  Author  of  Nature,”  he  says,  “has  given  us  a  moral  faculty, 
by  which  we  distinguish  between  actions  and  approve  some  as 
virtuous  and  of  good  desert  and  disapprove  others  as  vicious  and 
of  ill  desert.”  ( Analogy ,  Part  I,  Ch.  6,  p.  138.  Cf.  Part  II. 
Ch.  8,  p.  345).  The  apparent  extension  of  the  province  of  the 
moral  faculty,  in  this  last  passage,  from  our  own  actions  to  ac¬ 
tions  in  general,  needs  a  few  words  of  comment.  It  is  necessary 
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to  make  a  distinction  (analogous  to  that  which  we  have  made  in 
the  case  of  the  natural  sense)  between  the  office  of  the  moral 
sense  in  relation  to  our  own  actions  and  in  relation  to  those  of 
other  men.  That  which  is  the  immediate  and  instinctive  object 
of  approbation  or  disapprobation — the  act  of  will,  the  voluntary 
obedience  or  disobedience  to  a  law  of  whose  obligation  we  are 
conscious — is  a  thing  which  can  be  immediately  perceived  in  our¬ 
selves;  just  as  the  impressions  of  visible  objects  are  perceived 
only  in  their  relation  to  our  own  organ  of  sight.  That  other 
men  have  the  same  faculties  and  the  same  perceptions  as  our¬ 
selves,  and  are  to  be  judged  by  the  same  rules,  is  not  a  direct 
apprehension  of  the  moral  sense;  hut  an  inference  of  the  reason 
from  a  general  assumption; — an  inference  which  may  indeed  be 
trustworthy  in  the  majority  of  instances;  but  still  an  indirect 
consequence,  not  a  direct  perception;  and,  though  true  in  its 
general  statement  yet  liable  to  error  in  its  special  applications. 

The  same  distinction  may  be  applied  to  determine  the  further 
question  concerning  the  character  of  the  moral  faculty  as  falli¬ 
ble  or  infallible.  That  an  act  which  my  own  conscience  at  the 
present  condemns,  as  contrary  to  my  convictions  of  what  is  right, 
is  on  no  account  to  be  done  bv  me ; — that  an  act  which  the  same 
authority  commands  as  a  duty  ought  at  all  hazards  to  be  done 
by  me — these  are  the  points  concerning  which  the  voice  of  con¬ 
science  is  supreme,  and  in  relation  to  which  it  has  an  unquestion¬ 
able  claim  on  our  obedience.  And  this  claim  is  allowed  by  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul  even  in  regard  to  things  which  in  themselves 
are  indifferent.  “I  know  and  am  persuaded  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself  but  to  him  that  esteemeth 
any  thing  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean.”  ( Romans  14:14, 
23).  “Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not  himself  in  that  thing 
which  he  alloweth.  And  he  that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat- 
eth  because  he  eateth  not  of  faith;  for  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith 
is  sin.”  (That  is  to  say,  as  St.  Chrisostom  explains,  because  he 
does  not  act  according  to  his  conviction,  but  believes  that  to  be 
unclean  which  notwithstanding  he  eats).  It  is  our  duty  indeed 
to  take  all  means  in  our  power  to  enlighten  and  inform  our  con¬ 
science;  and  for  any  neglect  to  do  so  we  are  responsible  in  the 
sight  of  God;  but  the  conscience  of  any  individual  man,  even 
though  it  may  be  less  enlightened  than  that  of  another,  has  au- 

thoritv  over  himself  in  that  which  it  allows  or  condemns. 

*✓ 
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But  the  same  authority  which  is  supreme  and  absolute  in 
judging  of  our  own  acts,  has  but  an  imperfect  and  divided  au¬ 
thority  in  judging  of  the  acts  of  others.  There  is  a  natural  ten¬ 
dency  in  all  men  to  erect  their  own  sense  of  moral  obligations 
into  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  actions  of  men  in  gen¬ 
eral;  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  such  a  standard  may  lead  to 
results  approximately,  if  not  exactly  true.  But  that  the  rule  in 
this  case  is  very  far  from  being  infallible,  is  manifest  from  the 
fact,  that  different  men  do  not  always  approve  or  condemn  the 
same  things;  and  that  the  judgments  which  we  form  of  other 

men  from  our  own  observation  of  their  visible  acts  mav  be  con- 

%/ 

siderably  modified  by  what  we  may  subsequently  learn  from  their 
own  statements  of  their  own  motives  and  intentions.  The  stan¬ 
dard,  in  short,  is  one  which  in  many,  probably  in  most  cases,  has 
a  good  deal  of  rough  practical  utility,  which  in  many  may  ap¬ 
proach  more  or  less  nearly  to  the  truth ;  but  which  cannot  be  im¬ 
plicitly  trusted  as  possessing  rigid  scientific  accuracy. 

The  same  distinction  is  surely  still  more  necessary  to  be  ob¬ 
served  when  the  Moral  Faculty  is  employed,  as  it  very  often  is 
employed,  in  relation  to  religious  truths  and  to  our  belief  con¬ 
cerning  the  wavs  of  God.  It  is  from  the  witness  of  our  moral  fac- 
ulties  that  we  are  first  led  to  a  belief  in  the  moral  nature  of  God; 
it  is  the  consciousness  of  dutv  and  obligation  which  necessarily 
carries  with  it  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Law-giver  by  whom 
that  obligation  is  imposed.  And  probably,  if  we  were  left  to  con¬ 
struct  a  theology  for  ourselves  solely  by  deduction  from  these  pri¬ 
mary  ideas,  the  moral  sense,  as  the  source  of  those  ideas,  would 
furnish  the  principal,  perhaps  the  only  characteristics  of  our 
highest  conception  of  God.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  supple¬ 
mentary  experience  comes  in  to  modify  and  correct  our  original 
impressions;  we  find  that  neither  the  facts  of  nature  nor  the 
statements  of  revelation  can  be  wholly  explained  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  we  are  entitled  to  judge  of  the  ways  of  God  precisely  as 
we  should  judge  of  the  ways  of  men.  Xo  doubt  such  a  judgment 
would  in  many  cases  be  a  true  one  ;  many  probably  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  facts  can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  to  such  a  supposi¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  undoubtedly  remain  others  which  cannot  ;  and 
the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  by  experience  that  the  moral 
faculty  of  man  is  but  a  partial  and  approximate,  not  a  complete 
and  exact  criterion  of  things  divine.  To  neglect  the  witness  of 
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the  constitution  of  nature,  to  repudiate  summarily  the  testimony 
of  Scripture,  because  we  cannot  make  it  in  all  things  agree  with 
the  judgments  of  our  moral  faculty,  is  as  unwise  as  it  would  be  to 
refuse  to  listen  to  any  evidence  or  testimony  concerning  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  an  object  because  it  did  not  agree  with  the  estimate 
formed  from  experiences  presented  to  eyesight. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  denied  that  the  moral  faculty  may,  in 
this  case  as  in  former,  furnish  material  for  judgments  of  consid¬ 
erable  value  as  presumptions  and  as  auxiliaries.  Only  let  it  be 
remembered  that  they  are  presumptions,  not  certainties,  auxiliary 
to  others,  not  sufficient  of  themselves.  We  protest  not  against  the 
use,  but  only  against  the  abuse  of  them.  Only  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  with  reference  to  certain  times  and  certain  aspects  of  pre¬ 
valent  opinion,  the  protest  against  the  above  may  be  more  meeded 
than  the  encouragement  to  the  use ;  the  duty  of  diffidence  may  be 
more  important  than  that  of  confidence.  In  an  age  of  intellec¬ 
tual  cultivation  and  scientific  advance,  in  which,  from  day  to 
day,  triumph  after  triumph  rewards  the  labors  of  the  inquirer 
in  the  field  of  nature,  the  mind  of  man  seems,  as  it  were,  wander¬ 
ing  through  that  enchanted  hall  of  the  poet,  where  on  every  door 
was  written,  “be  bold,  be  bold.”  (Spencer,  Fairie  Queen,  Book 
III,  Cant.  11).  How,  as  in  the  days  of  Job,  it  may  be  that 
those  who  do  not  speak  of  God  the  thing  that  is  right  may  be 
earnest  and  religious  men,  jealous  for  the  honor  of  God,  and 
eager  to  vindicate  His  Providence  from  any  appearance  of  anom¬ 
aly.  Yet  the  answer  which  was  given  to  the  first  recorded  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the  ways  of  God,  may  be 
also  in  spirit  and  in  substance,  the  answer  befitting  these  latter 
days, — “Ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the  thing  that  is  right.” 
And  be  it  remembered  that  we  have  an  aid  to  the  inquiries  and  a 
corrective  to  the  errors  of  our  moral  faculty  which  the  men  of 
that  elder  day  possessed  but  imperfectly,  if  at  all.  They  judged 
cf  the  manner  of  God’s  dealings  with  men  principally,  if  not 
entirely  from  the  aspects  of  His  natural  Providence;  we  have  as 
our  guide,  not  merely  the  facts  of  nature,  but  that  great  harmony 
between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  world  made  known  to  us 
by  the  teaching  of  Eevelation.  And  in  both  alike,  the  general 
result  which  meets  us  is  the  same; — sufficient  evidence  in  both 
of  the  general  goodness  of  God,  but  not  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  give  an  exact  explanation  of  particulars.  In  a  word,  our 
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reason  is  permitted  to  act  in  relation  to  divine  things;  but  it 
must  act  in  conjunction  with  onr  faith;  we  are  allowed  to  see 
much  in  order  that  we  may  believe  more.  Working  together, 
each  may  supply  what  is  lacking  in  the  other;  working  apart, 
either  may  destroy  the  edifice  which  it  is  their  duty  jointly  to 
construct.  Onr  confidence  in  that  which  we  know  is  strength¬ 
ened,  not  weakened,  by  submission  as  regards  that  which  we  do 
not  know.  The  lawful  dominion  of  the  approving  or  condemn¬ 
ing  conscience  over  our  own  actions  is  strengthened,  not  weak¬ 
ened,  by  the  co-operation  of  a  different  spirit  in  relation  to  the 
hidden  things  of  God;  the  duty  of  judgment  and  scrutiny  on  the 
one  hand  is  not  superseded  but  rather  enforced  by  that  of  belief 
and  trust  on  the  other.  We  may  confidently  and  safely  give  to  rea¬ 
son  the  things  that  are  reason’s,  if  we  will  only  remember  also 
to  give  to  Faith  the  things  that  are  Faith’s.  Every  enlargement 
of  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  the  world  around  us  serves 
but  to  make  this  mutual  interdependence  more  clear  and  mani¬ 
fest;  each  closer  examination  of  the  respective  functions  of  Faith 
and  Season  serves  but  to  exhibit  more  exactly  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tion  to  and  mutual  need  to  each  other  of  those  sister  powers  of 
the  soul  whose  joint  action  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Pa¬ 
triarch,  "Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him;  but  I  will 
maintain  mine  own  ways  before  him.” 

Alliance ,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

BUSINESS  METHODS  IN  CHURCH  WORK. 

BY  L.  RUSSELL  ALDEjY,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

The  object  of  the  writer,  in  presenting  this  paper  to  its  read¬ 
ers,  is  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  proper  methods  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  temporal  business  of  the  individual  church.  Considera¬ 
ble  study  and  observation,  added  to  some  actual  experience,  have 
demonstrated  to  him  the  fact  that  many  of  the  financial  difficul¬ 
ties,  with  which  some  churches  seem  to  be  constantly  struggling, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  graver  church  troubles  occasionally  met 
with,  are  largely  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  business  methods  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  such  organizations.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs,  correct  methods  of  handling  certain  of  the 
church  business  will  be  stated,  a  discussion  will  be  attempted  of 
some  of  the  problems  of  church  finance,  and  some  advice  will  be 
offered  to  clergymen  and  laymen  whose  church  duties  call  upon 
them  to  deal  with  legal  matters  in  which  they  have  had  no  train¬ 
ing.  In  the  field  here  entered,  the  writer  invites  from  his  read¬ 
ers  the  fullest  criticism  and  suggestion,  as  it  is  his  hope  to  ex¬ 
pand  this  paper  ultimately  into  a  manual  which  will  be  a  help 
to  all  who  are  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
church. 

The  pastor,  as  the  head  of  the  church  organization,  must  first 
claim  our  attention.  The  business,  which  confronts  him  be¬ 
cause  of  his  official  position,  is  of  two  kinds — that  of  his  indi¬ 
vidual  parishioners  and  that  of  his  church.  Though  it  may  be 
somewhat  be}'ond  the  proper  scope  of  this  paper,  some  of  the 
pastors  may  welcome  a  word  of  advice  on  some  matters  in  which 
a  pastor  is  frequently  called  to  act  as  the  business  adviser,  in 
private  affairs,  of  his  parishioners. 

First,  as  the  constant  ministrant,  with  the  physician,  at  the 
bed  of  the  sick  and  the  dying,  a  clergyman  is  likely  to  be  called 
upon  at  any  moment  to  draw  up  or  assist  in  drawing  up  a  will. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  alone  at  the  bed  of  the  dying  that  he  will  be 
called  upon  for  this  service,  for  there  will  doubtless  be  in  his 
parish  many  a  man  and  woman,  little  versed  in  the  affairs  of  the 
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business  world,  who  not  knowing  whom  else  to  consult,  will 
naturally  turn  to  the  pastor  for  business  advice,  because  of  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  reliance  upon  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  judgment. 

FTow,  there  is  no  legal  paper  which  the  person  unlearned  in 
the  law  thinks  easier  to  draw  up,  and  attacks  with  greater  confi¬ 
dence,  than  a  will.  And  there  is  no  easier  wav  for  the  purposes 
of  the  testator  to  be  defeated,  and  his  estate  involved  in  almost 
inextricable  legal  difficulties,  than  by  having  his  will  drawn  by 
such  a  person.  The  writers  advice,  then,  is  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  competent  lawyer  whenever  possible.  If  the  parishioner  can 
afford  to  pay  for  such  services,  no  question  of  saving  the  fee 
should  prevent  his  being  called  in,  for  ninety-nine  times  in  a 
hundred  he  will  save  the  estate  many  times  the  amount  of  the 
fee.  If  the  parishioner  can  not  afford  to  pay,  the  pastor  can  use 
his  pastoral  influence  in  securing  for  him  the  services  of  a  law¬ 
yer,  without  charge.  There  are  many  Christian  lawyers  who 
should  be  and  are  only  too  glad  to  answer  a  call  from  a.  clergy¬ 
man  in  such  a  case. 

Perhaps  a  fuller  explanation  will  make  clear  the  danger  a 
clergyman  runs  when  he  attempts  to  do  the  work  of  a  specialist 
in  another  line.  The  right  to  make  a  testamentary  conveyance 
of  one’s  property,  to  whomsoever  one  pleases  and  according  to 
one’s  fancy,  rests  wholly  upon  statute.  It  did  not  exist,  certain¬ 
ly  so  far  as  real  estate  is  concerned,  under  the  ancient  customary 
law  of  our  fathers,  for,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  title  to  all  prop¬ 
erty  vested  in  the  tribe,  and  the  possesion  of  the  individual  was 
not  based  upon  private  ownership  but  upon  temporary  allotment. 
In  the  course  of  time,  because  of  increase  in  population  and  the 
development  of  agriculture,  the  annual  shifting  of  allotments 
ceased,  and  the  possesion  of  definite  lands  became  fixed  in  the 
family  or  the  head  of  the  family  as  such.  This  was  true,  first, 
of  the  home  plot,  later  of  the  family’s  share  in  the  arable  lands, 
and,  last  of  all,  in  the  common,  pasturage,  or  waste  lands.  Still 
however,  absolute  individual  ownership  had  not  yet  come,  and 
so,  on  the  death  of  the  holder,  the  law  of  family  ownership  as¬ 
serted  itself,  and  the  use  of  the  estate  passed  to  the  nearest  of 
blood.  Finally,  the  idea  of  personal  ownership  became  so  well 
established  that  the  holder  acquired  the  right  to  dictate  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  property  after  his  death.  But  this  involved  the 
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possibility  of  his  leaving  it  outside  of  the  family,  to  which,  un¬ 
der  the  customary  law,  it  belonged.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  pass  a  statute  authorizing  the  breaking  of  the  customary  law. 
This  we  know  as  the  Statute  of  Wills.  Under  it,  a  man  may 
deprive  his  family  of  the  succession  to  his  property  after  his 
death,  or  alter  their  customary  shares  therein,  provided,  and  I 
emphasize  this,  provided  he  complies,  in  making  his  will,  with 
all  of  the  conditions  of  the  statute.  If  he  does  not,  the  custom¬ 
ary  law  must  prevail  and  the  property  go  where  it  belongs — to 
the  nearest  of  his  blood.  That  is  the  natural  way.  If  he  desires 
it  to  go  an  unnatural  way,  he  can  make  it  do  so  only  by  drawing 
up  a  paper  which  shall  meet  to  the  letter  all  of  the  requirements 
laid  down  in  the  Statute  of  Wills  as  the  conditions,  by  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  which  alone,  he  is  permitted  to  set  aside  the  custom¬ 
ary  law.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  a  per¬ 
son  untrained  in  the  law,  unfamiliar  with  the  statutory  require¬ 
ments,  is  illy  qualified  to  draw  even  a  simple  will.  And  this  will 
be  realized  the  more  when  it  is  understood  that,  though  the  law 
of  a  man’s  domicil  governs  the  disposition  of  his  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  the  law  of  the  situs  governs  the  disposition  of  his  land,  and 
a  will  of  lands,  to  hold  as  to  all  the  lands  willed,  must  conform 
to  the  law  of  each  and  every  jurisdiction  in  which  any  part  of 
those  lands  may  lie.  So,  if  a  testator  dies,  owning  lands  in  48 
different  States  of  the  Union,  his  will,  to  pass  title  effectively  to 
all  those  lands,  must  conform  to  the  requirements  of  a  will  of 
lands  laid  down  by  the  laws  of  each  of  those  48  States.  If  it 
fails  as  to  any  one,  it  fails  to  pass  title  to  the  lands  there  situat¬ 
ed,  and,  as  to  such  lands,  the  testator  dies  intestate.  We  could 
continue  at  very  great  length,  were  it  necessary,  to  point  out  legal 
difficulties  which  have  to  be  considered  in  the  preparation  of  even 
the  simplest  will,  the  failure  to  meet  any  one  of  which  might 
render  the  whole  instrument  void.  But  suffice  it  to  say,  as  did 
Hamlet  to  Horatio,  “there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy,”  and,  unless  the  pastor 
is  compelled  by  circumstances  to  draw  it  himself,  he  will  do  well 
to  confine  his  assistance  on  his  parishioner’s  will  to  aiding  him 
in  securing  the  services  of  an  honest  and  competent  lawyer. 

Wills,  however,  contain  other  pitfalls  than  those  of  form. 
Often  a  testator  desires  to  devote  part  of  his  property  to  religi¬ 
ous  purposes,  and  such  a  disposition  is  not  unfrequently  sug- 
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gested  to  testators  by  their  spiritual  advisers.  The  opportunity 
of  a  pastor  for  the  exercise  of  undue  influence  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  great.  To  prove  the  danger,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
set  forth  the  following  section  from  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  which  is  typical  of  the  provisions  in  force  in 
almost  every  State. 

“1635.  Ho  devise  or  bequest  of  lands,  or  goods,  or  chattels 
to  any  minister,  public  teacher,  or  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  as 
such,  or  to  any  religious  sect,  order  or  denomination,  or  to  or  for 
the  support,  use,  or  benefit  of  or  in  trust  for  any  minister,  pub¬ 
lic  teacher,  or  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  as  such,  or  any  religious 
sect,  order,  or  denomination,  shall  be  valid  unless  the  same  shall 
be  made  at  least  one  calendar  month  before  the  death  of  the  tes¬ 
tator/’ 

The  pastor,  who  wishes  to  suggest  to  his  parishioner  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  remembering  the  Church  in  his  will,  had  better 
make  the  suggestion  while  the  parishioner  is  in  good  health  and 
not  wait  until  he  is  on  his  death  bed.  The  law  takes  no  chances 
in  its  desire  to  protect  the  ancient  family  rights,  and,  where  the 
possibility  of  undue  influence  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  is  strong¬ 
est,  backs  up  the  maxim  “Avoid  the  appearance  of  evil”  with  a 
nullification  of  the  questionable  testamentary  gifts. 

One  other  suggestion  should  be  made  in  regard  to  wills.  The 
pastor  should  not  sign,  as  an  attesting  witness,  a  will  containing 
a  devise  or  bequest  to  his  church.  If  he  does,  he  is  likely  to  in¬ 
validate  the  gift.  This  is  a  matter  which  depends  on  local 
statutes,  of  which  those  in  force  in  the  different  States  vary  in 
their  scope.  A  treatise  covering  the  matter  in  each  State  can 
not  here  be  attempted.  In  the  lack  of  precise  knowledge  of  the 
provisions  of  the  local  law,  witnesses  should  be  obtained  other 
than  the  officers  of  a  church  intended  to  be  made  a  beneficiary 
under  the  will,  the  execution  of  which  is  to  be  attested. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  wills,  because  they  present  that 
sphere  of  the  parishioner’s  private  business  into  which  the  pas¬ 
tor  is  most  likely  to  be  invited,  and,  at  the  same  time,  offer  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  him  to  work  unwittingly  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  simply  through  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  those 
in  need  and  letting  his  sympathy  and  desire  to  be  of  service 
lead  him  into  a  field  in  which  he  is  not  qualified.  But  there 
will  come  to  every  pastor  many  occasions,  on  which  he  will  have 
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the  opportunity  to  give  to  various  of  his  parishioners  valuable 
advice  in  their  private  enterprises.  Clergymen  are  generally 
men  of  affairs,  and  a  well-timed  suggestion  to  a  defenseless 
widow,  a  boy  or  girl  fighting  for  an  education  or  an  opening  in 
the  world,  or  a  weary  wage-earner,  struggling  to  care  for  his 
famil}',  but  lacking  in  business  acumen,  may  oftimes  have  more 
potency  for  spiritual  good  than  a  month  of  eloquent  sermons. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  consideration  of  the  pastor’s  relation 
to  the  temporal  business  of  his  church  in  its  corporate  character. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  he  should  have  as  little  to  do  with 
this  as  possible.  And  this,  for  the  double  reason  that  his  ener¬ 
gies  are  best  expended  in  that  spiritual  field  where  the  need  for 
workers  is  greatest  and  his  training  is  best,  and  that  it  is  better 
policy  to  let  his  church  members  run  their  own  church  business 
than  for  him  to  attempt  to  run  it  for  them.  So  far  as  local 
church  business  is  concerned,  our  Lutheran  churches  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  democracies  and  not  absolute  despotisms.  But,  aside 
from  the  principle  of  government  involved,  any  study  of  human 
nature  will  very  quickly  reveal  the  fact  that  the  best  way  to  get 
and  keep  a  body  of  people  interested  in  any  given  work  is,  where 
possible,  to  let  them  organize  and  direct  its  operations,  to  cast 
upon  them  the  burden  of  succeeding  and  charge  them  with  the 
responsibility  for  possible  failure.  If  this  is  done,  the  times  will 
be  rare  indeed  when  the  manhood  and  womanhood,  to  which 
appeal  has  been  made,  will  not  rise  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  and 
find  a  solution  of  the  problems  demanding  settlement.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  one  wants  to  get  as  little  as  possible  out  of  a  group 
of  grown  men  and  women,  just  treat  them  like  children,  do  their 
work  for  them,  and  they  will  quickly  drift  into  an  uninterested 
acquiescence,  only  ruffled  by  an  occasional  languid  criticism  of 
the  way  in  which  it  is  done,  unless  they  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  offer  active  opposition. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  would  not  rob  a  pastor  of  his 
leadership.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  leadership.  One  kind 
consists  in  saying  “Follow  me,”  and  the  following  usually 
dwindles  in  a  short  time  to  those  who  have  no  ideas  of  their  own. 
The  other,  and  better,  kind  of  leadership  is  that  kind  which  car¬ 
ries  thinking  men  and  women  along  with  it  because  they  are  con¬ 
vinced,  which  knows  the  value  of  instilling  the  leader’s  thought 
into  the  mind  of  the  led  so  that  the  led  advances  the  thought  as 
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his  own,  which  steps  in  only  where  needed  to  suggest,  or  en¬ 
courage,  or  guide,  or,  if  need  be,  to  check,  but,  by  no  means,  at¬ 
tempts  to  substitute  the  machinery  of  a  bureaucracy,  informed 
and  directed  by  a  single  mind,  for  the  potentialities  of  plan  and 
initiative  inherent  in  a  congregation  of  minds.  The  man  who 
“made  a  desert  and  called  it  peace”  is  as  much  to  be  pitied  and 
dreaded  as  when  Lord  Bacon  wrote  about  him. 

All  this  we  have  said  of  a  pastor  with  a  normal  congregation. 
But,  sometimes,  a  pastor  is  compelled  to  drive  the  team  if  he 
would  have  the  wagon  go.  If  that  situation  exists,  he  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  doing  it.  In  either  case,  he  should  be  prepared  to  aid  his 
people  with  suggestions,  born  of  thought  ripened  by  years  of 
time  devoted  solely  to  the  advancement  of  his  church  work,  or  to 
lead  them  out  of  the  ruts  into  better  roads,  if  they  are  too  blind 
or  too  ignorant  to  know  how  to  get  out  themselves. 

It  will  easily  be  inferred,  from  the  views  expressed  above, 
that,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  the  pastor  should  not  preside  at  the 
annual  business  meeting  of  his  congregation.  That  is  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  full  society  organized  as  a  church,  it  takes  place  but 
once  a  year,  and  it  gives  the  only  public  opportunity,  possessed 
by  the  people  of  the  society  as  a  whole,  to  inquire  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  church’s  business  and  pass  upon  the  administration 
of  its  affairs.  Here  the  society  sits,  not  solely  as  the  source 
from  which  can  be  obtained  grants  of  power  to  take  future  ac¬ 
tion  mapped  out  by  its  officers,  but  also  as  a  board  of  review  to 
pass,  with  approval  or  disapproval,  upon  the  conduct,  by  those 
officers,  of  the  church’s  business  during  the  year  that  has  passed. 
It  is  unwise  for  the  pastor,  possessing,  as  he  does  b}T  virtue  of  his 
clerical  office,  a  power  of  influence  upon  his  people  beyond  that 
possessed  by  any  lay  member  or  group  of  members  of  his  congre¬ 
gation,  standing,  because  of  his  pastoral  position  and  his  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  church  council,  at  the  head  of  the  administration, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  that  is  before  his  people  for  review, 
to  occupy  a  position,  at  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  in  which  his  presence  is  of  necessity  a  restraint  upon 
the  fullest  and  freest  criticism  of  the  administration  of  which 
he  is  a  part.  Whether  he  means  it  to  or  not,  his  occupancy  of  the 
chair  operates  to  suppress  criticism,  and  suppressed  criticism 
breeds  lack  of  interest  and  discontent  and  sometimes  rebellion. 

A  warning  may  well  here  be  sounded  against  all  informal 
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methods  of  conducting  church  business.  When  everything  is 
harmonious,  it  may  be  convenient  to  hold  council  meetings 
around  the  chancel  rail  at  the  close  of  the  service,  and  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  parliamentary  law  at  the  church’s  business  meetings, 
but  the  customs  and  precedents  thus  established  never  fail  to 
bring  the  retribution  their  carelessness  invites. 

The  raising  of  money  for  current  expenses  next  claims  our  at¬ 
tention.  One  of  the  old  ways  of  obtaining  the  necessary  funds 
was  to  apportion  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  church’s  mem--' 
bers  into  districts  and  assign  one  to  each  member  of  the  church 
council.  This  member  acted  as  “collector”  for  the  district  as¬ 
signed  to  him  and  was  charged  with  touring  his  field  twice  a 
year,  once  in  the  fall  and  once  in  the  spring,  soliciting  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  church  treasury  and  collecting  what  he  could. 
This  method  may  have  certain  conveniences  for  work  in  country 
parishes,  but  is  exceedingly  weak  in  the  effect  of  the  system  upon 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  individual  parishioner  toward  his  ob¬ 
ligation  to  support  his  church.  He  is  too  apt  to  look  upon  it, 
not  as  an  opportunity  to  aid  God  in  His  work,  to  which  one 
should  hasten  with  joy,  but  rather  as  a  tax  imposed  upon  him, 
which,  like  all  taxes,  is  disagreeable,  but  which,  unlike  State 
and  County  taxes,  lacks  the  coercive  support  of  the  law  in  its 
collection.  Hence,  he  makes  his  subscription  as  small  as  pos¬ 
sible,  waits  until  the  collector  arrives  before  he  pays  it,  and  then, 
if  he  does  not  put  the  collector  off,  generally  pays  it  reluctantly. 
He  does  not  see  that  he  is  contributing  to  benevolence  just  as 
much  when  he  contributes  to  the  running  expenses  of  his  own 
church  as  when  he  makes  an  offering  which  is  sent  to  one  of  our 
Boards  to  be  used  in  the  same  kind  of  work  in  India  or  Africa 
or  the  far  West. 

Another  time-honored  method  of  raising  money  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  of  the  church  is  the  rental  of  pews.  Under  this 
method,  as  the  pews  are  generally  rented  by  the  year,  a  definite 
annual  revenue  is  assured.  This  is  an  advantage  in  that  it  gives 
the  church  council  a  basis  for  determining  what  expenditures  the 
church  can  afford.  The  system  is  also  said  to  encourage  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  family  sittings,  and  none,  except  children  who 
need  attention,  will  deny  the  desirability  of  that  result.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rented  pew  opens  the  door  to  divisions  in  the 
congregation  based  upon  wealth  and  social  position,  and  tends 
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to  “freeze  out”  the  stranger.  Fortunately,  the  time  is  rapidly 
passing  when  the  privilege  of  occupying  a  good  seat  in  God's 
house  must  he  purchased  with  cash. 

Whichever  is  used  of  the  two  methods  just  discussed,  it  is 
usually  supplemented  by  the  basket  offering,  sometimes  called  in 
derision,  though  unjustly,  the  “penny  collection.”  In  many 
churches,  however,  this  has  been  abandoned.  It  is  quite  usual 
to  see  a  notice  of  a  churches  services  in  the  papers,  coupled  with 
the  announcement  that  “no  collection  will  be  taken.”  Advo¬ 
cates  of  its  abolition  urge  that  people  are  kept  awa}r  from  church 
because  they  are  asked,  even  though  only  through  the  passing  of 
the  plate,  for  money.  Personally,  the  writer  feels  as  if  he  had 
failed  to  derive  the  proper  good  from  a  regular  Sunday  church 
service,  when,  perchance,  he  has  attended  one  at  which  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  afforded  him  to  express  his  gratefulness  to  the  Giver 
of  all  by  turning  back  something  for  His  work.  Of  course,  the 
basket  offering  can  not  be  relied  upon  alone  to  support  the 
church,  but,  in  most  churches,  it  is  a  very  substantial  help  to¬ 
ward  that  support,  and  its  spiritual  influence  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied. 

The  best  method  of  raising  money  for  current  expenses  is  the 
envelope  system,  under  which  annual  subscriptions  are  obtained, 
payable  in  weekly  installments  in  envelopes  provided  for  that 
purpose.  Its  advantages  are  several.  It  trains  the  giver  to 
bring  his  offering  to  the  church  instead  of  waiting  for  a  collec¬ 
tor  to  call  upon  him  for  it.  It  brings  an  increase  in  the  annual 
receipts:  able  but  penurious  contributors  are  ashamed  to  place 
in  the  weekly  envelope  one  fifty-second  of  the  amount  they 
would  give  the  collector  for  the  year.  It  affords  a  read}7,  method 
of  establishing  the  voting  qualifications  of  those  members  who 
use  the  envelopes,  so  far  as  such  qualification  depends  upon 
financial  support  of  the  church  organization.  Above  all,  it  en¬ 
courages  regular  and  systematic  giving.  When  we  learn  to  look 
upon  our  giving  to  the  church’s  needs  as  a  weekly  item  of  ex¬ 
penditure,  to  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  course  just  as  much  as  the 
purchase  of  the  week’s  marketing  for  the  home,  then,  and  then 
only,  will  we  be  approaching  our  proper  financial  attitude  toward 
God’s  work. 

Money  for  current  expenses  can  best  be  raised,  therefore,  by 
combining  the  envelope  system,  as  described  above,  with  basket 
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collections  at  the  morning  and  evening  Sunday  services.  And 
what  is  here  said  of  these  methods,  in  regard  to  the  raising  of 
money  for  current  expenses,  is  equally  true  of  them  as  applied  to 
the  raising  of  money  for  benevolence.  The  duplex  envelopes, 
now  well  known,  offer  an  invitation  to  system  and  regularity  in 
all  giving,  while  furnishing  to  all,  who  so  desire,  the  means  of 
indicating  the  particular  object  of  benevolence  for  which  the 
offering  is  intended. 

The  keeping  and  safeguarding  of  the  church's  moneys  should 
now  be  considered.  Of  course,  they  will  be  handled  by  a  church 
treasurer.  The  pastor  should  not  be  the  church  treasurer  also. 
Unless  he  has  a  congregation  made  up  of  incompetents,  there 
must  be  some  men  in  it  with  a  fair  degree  of  business  ability. 
If  those  men  can,  as  they  do,  attend  to  their  personal  business 
reasonably  well,  there  can  certainly  be  found  among  them  one 
who  can  as  well  attend  to  the  church’s  financial  business.  Thereby 
the  pastor  will  be  left  free  to  devote  his  time  to  his  proper  work, 
and  the  congregation  will  be  stronger  for  being  served  by  and 
enlisting  the  active  interest  of  a  representative  of  the  business 
world. 

It  is  well  for  the  church  treasurer  to  be  selected  from  the 
members  of  the  church  council.  His  presence  is  needed  at  coun¬ 
cil  meetings  and  he  must  talk  if  he  is  to  be  of  service  there.  If 
he  is  not  a  member  of  the  council  and  his  right  of  speech  at  its 
meetings  is  limited  to  matters  pertaining  to  his  office,  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  in  drawing  the  line  of  limitation  precisely, 
and  an  aggressive  man  in  the  office  is  likely  to"  overstep  the 
hounds  of  his  prerogatives  and,  in  so  doing,  to  make  trouble  for 
himself,  if  he  does  not  embarrass  and  annoy  the  whole  council. 

The  church  treasurer  should  be  bonded,  not  only  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  church  but  also  for  his  own  protection.  The 
church  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  premium,  on  his  bond,  and,  as 
the  treasurer  is  not  burdened  with  that  charge,  no  foolish  sen¬ 
sitiveness  should  prevent  insistence  upon  this  ordinary  business 
requirement. 

The  funds  of  the  church  should  be  banked  in  the  corporate 
name  of  the  church  and  not  in  the  name  of  the  church  treasurer, 
even  though  he  write  his  official  designation  of  “treasurer”  after 
his  own  name.  Thus,  if  the  writer  may  be  permitted  to  select  his 
own  church  as  an  example,  its  funds  should  be  and  are  banked 
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in  the  name  of  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Epi¬ 
phany,  not  in  the  private  name  of  the  treasurer,  whom  we  will 
disguise  under  the  appellation  John  Smith,  nor  in  the  name 
of  John  Smith,  Treasurer,  nor  in  the  name  of  John  Smith, 
Treasurer  of  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Epiphany. 
As  will  be  shown  hereafter,  titles  appended  to  the  name  of  a 
treasurer  are,  under  the  law  as  laid  down  in  decisions  in  analo¬ 
gous  cases,  merely  descriptiones  personarum,  and  their  use  can 
not  and  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  a  deposit  in  the  name  of 
John  Smith,  with  or  without  a  title  added,  is  a  deposit  to  his 
personal  account.  The  title  may  or  may  not  be  notice  that  the 
depositor  holds  the  money  deposited  in  a  fiduciary  capacity:  it 
certainly  has  no  further  effect.  The  hank  owes  its  debt  to  him. 
not  to  the  corporation  of  which  he  is  treasurer. 

A  discussion  of  the  legal  effects  of  the  distinction  just  pointed 
out  may  serve  to  make  its  importance  sufficiently  obvious.  When 
the  church’s  money  stands  in  the  bank  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  church,  if  there  is  a  change  of  treasurers,  due  to  the  death, 
resignation  or  removal  of  the  incumbent  of  the  office,  or  to  any 
other  cause,  all  that  need  he  done  to  put  the  new  treasurer  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  account  is  for  the  proper  officers  of  the  corporation, 
at  the  direction  of  the  church  council,  to  furnish  the  bank  with 
a  written  certificate  of  the  change  of  treasurers  and  instruction 
to  recognize  the  new  treasurer  of  the  church  as  such.  In  this 
case,  the  same  account  will  be  continued  in  the  same  bank-book 
and  the  funds  trusted  to  the  old  treasurer  will  be  immediately 
available  on  the  order  of  the  new.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
funds  stand  in  the  individual  name  of  the  treasurer,  with  or 
without  his  title  added,  when  he  ceases  to  be  treasurer  his  ac¬ 
count  must  be  closed  out  and  the  balance  transferred  to  the  new 
treasurer  by  check.  If  the  old  treasurer  dies  in  office  and  the 
church’s  money  stands  in  bank  in  an  account  in  his  own  name, 
the  account  passes  to  his  administrator  as  part  of  his  estate.  If 
he  has  kept  the  church’s  money  in  an  account  separate  from  all 
others,  and  the  word  treasurer  or  the  words  treasurer  of  such 
and  such  a  church  have  been  used  with  his  name  as  depositor, 
the  administrator  will  have  notice  of  the  trust  character  of  the 
account  and  will  doubtless  pay  it  over  to  the  church  in  due 
course.  If,  however,  the  word  treasurer  or  like  words  have  not 
been  used  with  the  treasurer’s  name  as  depositor,  and  particu- 
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larly  if  the  church’s  money  is  deposited  to  the  same  account  as 
the  treasurer’s  private  funds,  it  will  prove  a  far  more  difficult 
matter  for  the  church  to  recover  its  moneys.  At  all  events,  in 
such  cases,  the  church  will  probably  have  to  wait  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  administrator  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  treasurer, 
and  upGn  the  convenience  of  such  administrator,  within  the  time 
allotted  to  him  by  law  for  settling  the  estate,  before  it  will  again 
get  control  of  the  church  moneys  in  the  hands  of  such  deceased 
treasurer  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is  true  that  some  banks 
might  be  found  that  would  pay  such  funds  directly  over  to  the 
properly  designated  church  official,  but  they  would  do  so  at  their 
peril  and  could  not  successfully  resist  suit  by  the  administrator 
for  the  funds,  should  he  elect  to  bring  one. 

There  is  another  phase  to  this  question  and  that  is  the  moral 
one.  The  relation  cf  a  bank  to  a  depositor  in  it  is  that  of 
debtor  and  creditor.  The  moment  the  depositor’s  money  goes 
across  the  counter  into  the  hands  of  the  teller,  the  money  ceases 
to  be  the  property  of  the  depositor  and  he  gets  in  its  place  a 
right  of  action  against  the  bank  and  an  evidence  thereof  in  the 
form  of  an  entry  in  his  bank-book.  The  minute  the  church’s 
money  goes  across  the  counter  for  deposit  to  the  account  of  the 
treasurer,  either  personally  or  as  such,  there  is  substituted  for  it 
a  debt  from  the  bank  to  the  treasurer,  not  to  the  church  corpo¬ 
ration.  In  so  depositing  the  church’s  moneys,  the  treasurer  has 
converted  the  church’s  funds  into  an  obligation  due  to  himself. 
It  is  true  that  the  fraudulent  intent  necessary  to  constitute  the 
crime  of  embezzlement  is  lacking.  It  is  also  true,  however,  cer¬ 
tainly  where  the  treasurer  mingles  the  church’s  moneys  with  his 
own  personal  account,  that,  when  he  draws  a  check  upon  that 
account  for  his  personal  use,  he  draws  it  against  an  account 
created  in  part  with  church  moneys.  In  the  writer’s  brief  ex¬ 
perience  as  treasurer  of  the  Synod  of  Maryland,  he  knows  of 
several  instances  where  men  of  the  highest  integrity,  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  matters  here  set  forth,  have  deposited  the  church’s 
money  to  their  private  accounts  and  then  have  carelessly  over¬ 
drawn  the  accounts  for  their  personal  use,  so  that,  in  some  cases, 
when  it  came  time  to  disburse  the  church’s  money  entrusted  to 
their  care,  the  bank  balance  has  been  found  to  have  fallen  below 
the  amount  held  in  trust.  And  the  writer  also  knows  of  such 
instances  where  the  checks,  drawn  on  the  treasurer’s  private  ac- 
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count,  in  payment  of  the  church's  obligations,  have  been  dis¬ 
honored  by  the  bank  on  which  they  were  drawn  and  returned  to 
the  payee  for  lack  of  sufficient  funds  in  the  account  to  meet 
them.  Brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  Ayoid  the 
possibility  of  eyil,  ayoid  the  bitter  mortification  and  distress  which 
such  eyents  as  haye  just  been  portrayed  cause  the  honest  and 
sensitiyely  high-minded  church  officer,  by  adhering  strictly  to 
the  only  correct  business  practice  and  depositing  the  church’s 
moneys  in  the  bank  in  a  separate  account  in  the  corporate  name 
of  the  church. 

Passing  now  to  the  subject  of  the  disbursement  of  the  church’s 
moneys,  we  obserye  first  that,  except  under  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  treasurer  should  make  no  payments  except  upon 
the  express  authorization  of  the  church  council,  gixen  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  that  body  regularly  called  and  eonyened.  Convenience,  of 
course,  will  show  the  wisdom  of  the  council  granting  to  the 
treasurer  general  authority  to  pay,  when  due,  regularly  recur¬ 
ring  expenses,  such  as  the  salaries  of  the  pastor,  organist  and 
janitor,  gas  and  electric  light  bills,  etc. 

All  payments  should  be  made,  of  course,  by  check,  numbered 
and  dated,  and  should  be  entered  immediately,  not  only  upon  the 
corresponding  stubs  of  the  check  book,- but  also  upon  the  regular- 
treasurer’s  books.  It  is  well  for  each  particular  check  to  haye 
indicated  upon  it  the  object  for  which  it  is  drawn.  If  the 
church’s  funds  are  deposited  in  its  corporate  name,  as  they 
should  be,  the  checks  will  be  signed  thus: 

The  Eyangelic-al  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Epiphany, 

by  -John  Smith,  Treasurer. 

A  rubber  stamp,  containing  all  but  the  actual  signature  of  the 
treasurer,  will  be  useful  in  this  connection.  Checks,  so  drawn, 
furnish  the  best  possible  youchers  and  make  comparatively  easy 
the  annual  auditing  of  the  treasurer’s  books. 

Checks  sent  to  the  Synodical  Treasurer,  in  transmission  of 
the  church’s  beneyolence,  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Synod 
and  not  to  the  Treasurer.  Thus,  checks  sent  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Synod  of  Maryland,  for  such  purposes,  should  be  made 
payable  to  The  Eyangelic-al  Lutheran  Synod  of  Maryland.  A 
check,  when  thus  properly  drawn,  needs  but  one  endorsement  to 
transfer  title  in  it  to  the  bank  where  the  Synod’s  account  is  kept 
in  its  corporate  name.  And,  if  the  Synodical  Treasurer  should 
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die  suddenly,  having  a  check  thus  properly  drawn  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  there  is  no  danger  of  his  administrator  taking  it  to  he  his 
private  property. 

The  treasurer’s  annual  report,  for  the  examination  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  should  not  close  with  a  mere  statement  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  and  disbursements  for  the  past  year,  but  should  also  set 
forth  fully  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  church  corporation, 
so  that  each  member  may  understand  clearly  the  financial  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  organization.  It  is  the  right  of  each  member  to  have 
this  information,  and  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  council  and 
the  treasurer  to  have  the  church  members  at  large  know  exactly 
how  those  officers  have  administered  the  trusts  imposed  upon 
them.  Publicity  is  one  of  the  strongest  bases  of  public  confi¬ 
dence. 

The  treasurer’s  books  should  be  carefully  audited  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  two  or  more  and  any  discrepancies  immediately  cor¬ 
rected.  Such  committee  should  not  perform  its  duties  in  a  per¬ 
functory  manner,  but  should  be  as  rigorous  as  it  would  in  the 
business  world.  It  should  also  make  any  suggestions,  as  to  the 
methods  used  by  the  treasurer,  which,  in  its  judgment,  would 
tend  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  service  to  the  church. 

A  discussion  of  business  methods  in  church  work  would  not  he 
complete  without  some  treatment  of  the  borrowing  of  money  for 
extraordinary  expenses.  The  constitutions  of  most  of  our 
churches  very  properly  limit  to  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  the 
amount  of  money  which  may  be  borrowed  by  the  church  council 
under  its  general  authority  to  conduct  the  church’s  business,  re¬ 
serving  to  the  congregation,  in  congregational  meeting  assem¬ 
bled,  the  right  to  authorize  the  contracting  of  a  greater  loan  in¬ 
debtedness.  What  will  here  be  said  of  the  making  of  promissory 
notes,  however,  is  as  applicable  to  the  small  loans  obtained  by 
the  church  council  on  its  own  authority  as  to  the  larger  borrow¬ 
ings  specially  authorized  by  the  congregation. 

The  most  usual  evidence  given  of  a  loan  is  the  promissory  note. 
If  small,  it  is  often  secured  only  by  the  indorsements  of  respon¬ 
sible  persons.  If  large,  real  estate  security  in  the  form  of  a 
deed  of  trust  or  mortgage  is  generally  required.  It  is  not  the 
character  of  the  security,  however,  on  which  we  need  here  to 
dwell,  but  the  form  of  the  note.  The  note  should  be  made  in  the 
name  of  the  church  and  the  signature  to  it  should  be  the  corpO' 
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rate  signature.  Otherwise,  the  makers,  instead  of  binding  the 
corporation  whose  officers  they  are  and  for  which  they  act,  will 
bind  only  themselves  and  thus  incur  a  personal  liability  which  is 
likely  to  prove  an  embarrassment  to  them  and  their  heirs. 

A  statement  of  the  case  of  Powers  v.  Briggs,  reported  in  79 
Illinois  at  page  493,  will  make  clear  the  legal  rule  involved  and 
the  necessity  of  reckoning  with  it.  In  that  case,  the  signers 
were  sued  personally  on  two  similar  notes,  given  for  a  church 
organ,  the  first  of  which  read  as  follows:  “Chicago,  May  17, 
1870.  One  year  after  date,  we,  the  Trustees  (Note  the  form — ■ 
we,  the  Trustees)  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  promise 
to  pay  to  the  order  of  H.  G.  Powders  Six  Hundred  Dollars,  value 
received,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum.”  The  note 
was  signed  “A.  H.  Briggs,  Louis  B.  Kelley,  John  Corbett,  F.  D. 
Marshal],  Trustees.”  This  note  was  held  to  be  the  individual 
note  of  the  makers  and  not  to  bind  the  church.  In  its  decision 
the  Court  said  that  “although  the  words  The  trustees  of  the 
Seventh  Presbyterian  Church/  appear  in  the  body  of  the  note, 
and  the  word  Trustees’  is  appended  to  the  defendants’  signa¬ 
tures,  there  are  no  words  used  implying  an  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation.  The  corporation  is  not  assumed  to  be 
acting  by  or  through  the  defendants,  nor  does  it  even  appear  the 
defendants’  act  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  corporation.  The  lan¬ 
guage  clearly  indicates  that  the  defendants  were  trustees  when 
they  signed  the  notes,  but  not  that  the  corporation  promised  to 
pay  them.” 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  soundness  of  this  decision. 
The  court  could  not  help  but  take  the  view  of  the  character  of 
the  note  contended  for  by  the  plaintiff,  whose  attorney,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe,  was  the  late  Melville  W.  Fuller,  then  at  the 
bar,  but  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  is  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  the  legal  principles  set  forth  above  in  connection 
with  the  banking  and  disbursement  of  the  church  funds.  In 
brief,  the  Court  held  that,  in  the  law  of  negotiable  instruments, 
the  addition,  to  the  signature  of  the  maker  of  a  note,  of  a  de¬ 
scription  of  an  office  held  by  such  maker,  did  not  turn  the  per¬ 
sonal  liability  of  the  individual  signer  into  a  liability  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  which  he  happened  to  be  an  officer.  Nothing  is 
clearer  in  the  law  than  that  no  one  can  be  sued  on  a  note  whose 
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name  does  not  appear  upon  it  as  maker  or  indorser,  and  it  was 
c-lear,  from  the  face  of  this  note,  that  the  Seventh  Presbyterian 
Church  did  not  sign  it.  To  have  properly  bound  the  church,  as 
a  corporation,  and  not  its  officers  personally,  the  note  should 
have  read  as  follows:  “One  year  after  date,  the  Seventh  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  promises  to  pay”  (not — “we  the  trustees  of  the 
Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  promise  to  pay,”  but  the  “Seventh 
Presbyterian  Church”  itself  “promises  to  pay”)  “Six  Hundred 
Dollars,”  etc.,  and  it  should  have  been  signed  “Seventh  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  by  A.  H.  Briggs,  Louis  B.  Kelley”  and  the  rest, 
“Trustees.”  In  a  corporate  note,  thus  properly  drawn,  the  cor¬ 
poration  itself  makes  the  promise  and  signs  the  note  and  the 
trustees  appear  in  the  transaction  only  as  its  duly  authorized 
agents. 

One  other  form  of  church  obligation  should  be  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed,  that  is,  the  bond.  There  are  times  when  a  bond  issue  is 
preferable  to  a  borrowing  on  note.  The  bonds  can  be  issued  in 
low  denominations,  with  interest  coupons  attached,  and,  in  such 
form,  may  often  be  floated  easily  among  the  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  many  of  whom  can  afford  to  lend  to  their  church,  on  a 
proper  rate  of  interest,  money  which  they  can  not  afford  to  give. 
In  such  case,  the  church  not  only  obtains  the  money  it  needs, 
but  it  also  creates  in  its  members  an  interest  in  its  financial  wel¬ 
fare  not  always  found  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  bonds 
should  be  registered,  and  provision  made,  in  the  deed  of  trust 
securing  them,  for  the  release  of  the  deed  upon  the  cancellation 
of  the  bonds,  although  some  of  the  unregistered  coupons  may 
still  be  outstanding  and  unpaid.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  bond  issue,  if  it  is  to  float,  must  be  backed  up  by  adequate 
security  by  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust,  and  that  the  church’s 
honor  demands  that  the  bonds  float  at  not  less  than  par. 

Much  more  could  be  said  on  the  need  and  character  of  correct 
business  methods  in  the  administration  of  the  temporal  business 
of  the  church,  but  space  does  not  here  suffice.  We  can  summar¬ 
ize,  however,  by  saying  that  the  church’s  business  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  strict  adherence  to  the  best  practices  of  today  in  the 
business  world.  Only  when  we  manage  God’s  business  as  well 
as  we  do  our  own,  will  we  derive  the  benefits,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,  insured  by  the  maintenance  of  proper  business  methods 
in  the  church’s  work. 

Washington ,  D.  C. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

CURREXT  THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 

I.  IN  ENGLISH.  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

The  Bible  Magazine  for  March  has  good  advice  to  preachers, 
in  an  article  on  The  Study  of  the  English  Bible  by  Dr.  Sweet. 
Many  preachers  and  teachers  impoverish  their  minds  by  unre¬ 
lated  and  unorganized  specific  tasks,  such  as  the  eternal  round 
of  preparation  for  the  Sunday  sermon  and  the  prayer  meeting 
address,  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  Instead  of  this  they  should 
engage  in  “Intensive  and  Cumulative  Bible  Study.”  The  first 
step  is  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  time  for  general  constructive 
work,  thus  enriching  the  mind  and  accumulating  material  for  the 
specific  task.  The  second  thing  is  to  establish  the  Bible  securely 
at  the  center  of  all  studies.  “The  centralizing  of  the  Bible  in 
the  studv  life  will  involve  twofold  change  in  the  intellectual 
habits  of  most  men.  It  will  involve  a  restriction  in  the  number 
of  books  read,”  and  furnish  “a  principle  of  selection  among 
books.”  Then  there  should  be  far-reaching  plans  of  study  and 
these  should  embrace  a  specialty. 


“A  Great  Thing  Called  Faith”  is  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford’s 
contribution  to  Faith  and  Doubt  (March).  In  speaking  about 
“absolute  law”  she  says:  “But  there  can  be  no  law  without  a 
will  to  make  the  law  is  a  self-evident  proposition;  there  must 
then  be  a  Mill  behind  this  law  to  operate  upon  it,  a  mighty 
Will,  indeed,  to  execute  the  law  of  this  great  Cosmos.  But  how 
can  there  be  a  Will  without  a  personality  to  own  the  Will  and 
use  it?  That  would  be  an  impossibility.  We  come  then  tp  a 
personality,  a  Person,  and  one  that  must  necessarily  be  greater 
than  the  law  and  all  things  subject  to  law,  since  law  as  we  have 
just  seen,  emanates  from  it  and  is  controlled  by  it.  What  of  this 
Person  then,  and  what  the  attributes  belonging  to  the  perso¬ 
nality?  They  must  be  the  greatest  of  all  attributes  that  pertain 
to  this  greatest  of  all  things  and  beings.”  In  short  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  design  in  the  universe  point  to  Almighty  God. 
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The  Constructive  Quarterly  (March),  one  of  whose  chief  aims 
is  the  promotion  of  unity  among  the  denominations,  gives  the 
Eoman  Catholic  point  of  view  in  an  article  by  Wilfrid  Ward,  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Dublin  Review.  He  endeavors  to  explain  the  exclu¬ 
siveness  of  the  Catholics  on  the  ground  that  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Catholic  Church  (and  indeed  of  all  others)  depends  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  organism  unimpaired.  The  smallest 
part  could  be  sacrificed  only  at  the  expense  of  the  whole.  She 
“claims  to  be  the  one  indefectible  guardian  of  the  Christian  reve¬ 
lation.  Her  exclusiveness  is  largely  based  on  this  claim.  *  * 

Her  creed  and  ritual  and  organization  is  a  complete  and  living 
whole.  Once  you  begin  to  tamper  with  it  and  to  suggest  that 
only  those  parts  of  her  creed  should  be  insisted  on  which  she 
shares  with  other  Christians,  you  threaten  the  vitality  of  the 
living  organism  and  the  individuality  on  which  its  power  largely 
depends.75  Moreover,  the  esprit  de  corps  of  any  body  depends 
largely  upon  its  distinctiveness.  Destroy  this  and  you  extin¬ 
guish  much  of  the  fire.  “Nothing  is  more  important  than  be¬ 
lief  in  God.  Yet  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  theists  would 
probably  be  comparatively  lukewarm  and  ineffective  apostles.” 
Kingsley,  Eucken,  Hegel  and  Maimonides  may  furnish  argu¬ 
ments  against  materialism,  but  they  would  not  form  a  happy 
union  with  the  Church. 

Whether  the  common  foe  of  Christianity  and  the  Scriptures, 
dangerous  alike  to  Catholics  and  Protestants,  will  prompt  them 
to  oppose  this  foe  without  attacking  each  other  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  only  combination  that  seems  possible  is  to  allow  each 
to  work  in  its  own  way  with  sympathy  from  the  other.  Perhaps 
after  while  a  common  crusade  will  kindle  a  common  zeal. 


In  the  same  Quarterly ,  Dr.  Shailer  Matthews  gives  his  views 
on  “The  Awakening  of  American  Protestantism.”  First,  the  fact. 
( 1 )  It  dates  from  the  rise  of  the  scientific  attitude  in  biblical  study 
and  theological  thought.  Of  course  thinking  is  becoming  scien¬ 
tific.  It  has  not  yet  attained,  “particularly  in  the  Lutheran 
groups,  who  cannot  believe  that  a  thing  is  theologically  true  un¬ 
less  it  be  theologically  orthodox/”  Concerning  this  remark  I 
would  say  that  we  stand  with  Luther.  When  we  are  convinced 
by  logical  and  by  Scriptural  proofs  that  we  are  wrong  we  will 
recant.  Here  we  stand,  unmoved  by  the  Zeit-Geist.  (2)  The 
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acceptance  of  the  findings  of  physical  and  biological  science, 
without  the  fear  that  religion  itself  shall  suffer  from  reality.  (3) 
Laying  new  emphasis  upon  the  social  implications  of  the  gospel. 
(4)  The  new  regard  for  religious  education.  (5)  Co-operative 
and  federated  denominationalism. 

Second,  the  dangers.  (1)  The  danger  of  a  negative  intel- 
lectualism  particularly  to  be  seen  in  two  directions:  (a)  a  mini¬ 
mizing  of  doctrine  and  (b)  a  submergence  of  Christian  truths 
in  philosophy  and  general  culture.  (2)  The  danger  lest  the 
Churches  become  the  mere  agents  of  social  service.  (3)  Too 
great  reliance  upon  machinery. 

Thirdly,  the  attitude  which  American  Protestantism  is  taking 
in  view  of  these  dangers.  It  dare  not  be  that  of  the  reactionary 
who  is  too  often  “like  Luther  a  panic  stricken  progressive.”  *  * 
“The  Luther  who  became  terrified  at  the  radicalism  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  and  urged  the  German  nobles  to  crush  the  peasants.”  (Pro¬ 
fessor  Matthews  evidently  does  not  understand  Luther  or  Luth¬ 
eranism.  The  best  modern  biographers  of  Luther  justify  Lu¬ 
ther’s  attitude  altogether).  We  are  coming  to  see  that  reaction 
is  no  cure  for  radicalism,  that  the  Church  stands  for  something 
more  than  orthodoxy.  Protestantism  is  now  trying  to  make  in¬ 
dividuals  morally  discontented  and  to  convict  America  of  sin 
and  righteousness  and  judgment.  The  Church  must  awaken  to 
the  great  fact  that  there  is  no  resort  except  the  Almighty  God. 
M  e  must  awaken  to  the  great  fundamental  ideas  of  retribution, 
immortality,  prayer  and  faith. 


Dr.  Friedrich  Loofs  of  Halle  gives  the  “A  German  View  of 
the  Sola  Fide”  in  the  The  Constructive  Quarterly  (March). 
That  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone  is  a  truth  that  is  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  non-Protestants  and  “to  modern  irreligion  with  its 
merely  ethical  interest.”  “And  nowhere  in  the  Protestant  world 
has  this  thesis  been  more  intransigent^  expressed  than  in  Ger¬ 
man  Lutheranism.”  “Must  we  Lutherans  give  it  up  or  modify 
it  in  order  to  be  comprehensible  to  other  Christians?  By  no 
means.  We  must  make  it  comprehensible.  Then  there  will  be 
revealed  in  this  thesis,  so  strange  and  repellant  to  non-Protes¬ 
tant  Christians  and  to  modern  unbelievers,  a  truth  that  has  an 
ecumenical  acceptance.” 

Dr.  Loofs  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Luther  did  not  dis- 
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criminate,  as  did  the  latter  dogmaticians,  between  justification 
and  renewal  but  made  them  coincident  upon  the  sinner’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Christ.  He  even  thinks  that  Luther  could  have  ac¬ 
cepted,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  the  deliverance  of 
the  Tridentine  Council  on  justification  as  “not  a  mere  ceasing 
from  sin  but  also  the  sanctification  and  renewing  of  the  inner 
man.”  Moreover,  some  of  the  saintly  Catholics  before  Luther 
had  an  evangelical  faith.  Hence  Dr.  Loofs  expresses  a  faint 
hope  that  Catholic  and  Protestant  may  find  a  common  ground  in 
the  original  and  true  interpretation  of  justification  and  in  the 
experience  of  pious  men  in  both  camps ! !  Such  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Luther,  it  seems  to  us  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  work ;  nor  is  it  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  Romish 
view  of  justification  which  is  certainly  semi-Pelagian.  Luther 
did  emphasize  the  two  great  truths,  Christ  for  us,  and  Christ  in 
us,  and  brought  them  very  close  together  but  there  is  always,  it 
seems  to  us,  a  clear  distinction  in  the  thought. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Jan.)  Dr.  Randolph  H.  McKim  of 
Washington,  reviews  “The  Bible  of  1911”  “an  enterprise  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Oxford  L ni versify  Press  in  celebration  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  issue  of  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.”  The  purpose  was  to  free  the  version  of 
1611  from  archaic  grammatical  forms  and  errors  in  translation. 
Dr.  McKim  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  hence  feels  his 
responsibility  to  the  public  to  offer  a  criticism  of  the  work. 

He  acknowledges  many  merits  in  the  work  accomplished — 
“its  preservation  of  the  flavor  of  the  Authorized  Version,  its  cor¬ 
rection  of  many  errors,  its  numerous  excellent  renderings,  its 
admirable  paragraphing,  and  its  extremely  excellent  type.”  But 
he  deplores  the  numerous  errors  and  inconsistencies  in  the  new 
translations,  of  which  he  gives  a  large  number  of  specimens. 
As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  matter,  his  points  are 
well  taken.  He  explains  these  short-comings  on  the  ground  that 
only  nine  months  were  allowed  for  a  labor  that  should  have  oc¬ 
cupied  five  years. 

In  the  same  Quarterly,  Harold  M.  Wiener,  Esq.,  a  redoubtable 
champion  of  Conservative  criticism,  in  an  article  on  “The  Ad¬ 
vent  of  Textual  Criticism,”  declares  that  “Conservatism  has  won 
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a  signal  victory.  Wellhausen,  the  leader  of  the  higher  critical 
school,  who  formerly  believed  the  documentary  theory  to  be  in¬ 
vulnerable,  has  admitted  that  it  has  a  ‘sore  point’.”  “The  ‘sore 
point’  is  the  evidence  of  the  Septuagint  as  to  the  textual  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  appellations  in  Genesis  and  the  man  who  lias 
won  this  admission  from  Wellhausen  is  Johannes  Dahse.”  “To¬ 
day,  at  Ivuehnen’s  old  university,  Leyden,  Kuehnen’s  pupil  and 
successor  teaches  views  that  are  entirely  destructive  of  the  whTe 
documentary  theory;  Wellhausen  has  struck  his  flag;  and  such 
eminent  members  of  the  school  as  Kittel,  Sellin,  Toy,  and  EL  P. 
Smith,  have  publicly  admitted  the  insecurity  of  their  position.” 

The  London  Quarterly  Review  (Jan.)  has  an  able  article  from 
the  pen  of  Wilford  J.  Moulton  on  “The  Christian  Certainties.” 
He  says  that  two  majestic  structures  dominated  the  past  rising 
above  all  change,  the  manifest  tokens  of  the  presence  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  God — the  one  the  sovereign  Church,  the  other  the  infallible 
Word.  But  they  no  longer  hold  this  position.  There  is  a  City 
of  God  on  earth,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  Pome.  “There  is  one 
Book  surpassing  all  others;  but  it  can  no  longer  be  appealed  to 
to  settle  matters  of  science,  or  to  silence  the  voice  of  the  searcher 
after  knowledge.  Whether  it  has  become  to  us  less  divine  or 
more,  it  has  certainlv  become  more  human.”  “If  we  are  Chris- 
tians  in  reality  we  must  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  foundations 
of  our  faith.  When  these  are  rightly  understood,  all  that  is  true 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  infallible  Book  and  the  infallible  Church 
comes  back  to  us  with  constraining  power.”  These  Certainties 
are  Christ,  the  Bible,  and  Christian  Experience. 

(1)  “The  abiding  foundation  of  all  authority  is  Christ  Him¬ 
self,  as  the  greatest  Fact  in  history  and  as  a  present  Savior.” 
The  supremacy  of  Christ  is  readily  acknowledged  by  men  like 
Schweitzer,  Wernle  and  Bossuet,  but  they  stop  short  of  worship 
and  stumble  at  the  Incarnation.  So  also  Eucken,  who  says  of 
our  Lord,  “He  is  man;  not  a  man  like  ourselves,  but  still  man.” 
If  these  men  are  right  “the  unique  authority  of  Jesus  is  gone, 
and  some  day  even  He  may  be  surpassed.  But  the  Christian  ac¬ 
cepts  the  authority  of  Christ  as  absolute  and  here  he  is  planted 
on  the  Rock,  and  may  face  every  problem  without  dismay.” 

(2)  “From  Christ  there  comes  back  to  us  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Scriptures.  *  *  The  Bible  is  unique  because 
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it  brings  Christ  to  us.  In  His  manifestation  we  see  a  great  his¬ 
toric  redemptive  act  of  God.  Looking  backwards  we  see  the 
preparation  for  this  act  in  the  history  of  one  people.”  In  the 
people  of  Israel  God  was  pleased  to  manifest  the  Light.  Hence 
it  is  futile  to  ask  whether  there  is  not  as  much  inspiration  in  the 
Apology  of  Socrates  as  in  the  book  of  Esther,  or  in  the  Imita¬ 
tion  of  Christ  as  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  Such  questions  miss 
the  point  entirely.  “We  claim  for  the  Bible  that  it  is  the  ap¬ 
pointed  record  of  the  special  revelation  that  came  along  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Israel.”  Each  of  the  books  in  it  is  to  be  judged  in  its 
connection  with  the  whole;  “and  regarded  as  a  whole  the  books 
which  form  the  Bible  are  all  in  direct  connection  with  God’s  his¬ 
torical  revelation  which  culminated  in  Christ.  Their  authority 
derives  from  Him.  If  He  is  not  unique,  but  only  one  great  per¬ 
sonal  manifestation  of  an  ever-developing  incarnation  of  the 
divine  in  the  human,  then  they  have  no  special  claim  to  rever¬ 
ence  apart  from  their  intrinsic  worth.  But  if  He  is  what  faith 
claims  for  Him,  then  the  Book  which  shows  the  growth  of  the 
life  into  which  He  was  to  be  born,  and  did  so  much  to  foster  and 
increase  that  life,  is  itself  unique.” 

“One  is  convinced  that  it  is  along  such  lines  of  thought  that 
deliverance  is  to  be  found  from  the  subjectivity  and  uncertainty 
that  marks  so  many  of  the  discussions  of  the  permanent  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  Loyally  accepting  and  absorbing  all  that 
criticism  and  science  and  history  have  got  to  teach  us  about  the 
Bible,  we  shall  come  back  to  it  through  Christ  Himself,  and  find 
that  it  still  remains  all-sufficient  as  the  supreme  standard  of 
faith  and  charter  of  privileges  of  the  Christian  Church.” 

(3)  “The  authority  of  Christ  and  of  the  Bible  is  conformed 
and  sealed  by  the  witness  of  a  living  experience.  Without  this 
all  argument  is  vain.  Ho  man  can  say  Jesus  is  Lord,  but  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  says  Paul.  The  lordship  of  Jesus  must  be  proved, 
not  by  logic  or  by  argument,  but  by  the  response  of  the  human 
personality  to  the  divine  fact.”  But  here  the  question  arises  as 
to  the  nature  of  that  experience.  Is  it  to  be  limited  on  the  one 
hand  to  those  who  base  all  authority  on  the  light  within,  and  who 
reject  all  creeds  and  churches;  or  on  the  other  to  the  Church  as 
an  institution  “indwelt  bv  the  Holy  Spirit?”  The  answer  must 
combine  the  best  in  both  of  these.  It  is  the  Church  built  upon 
Peter  the  Confessor  which  is  authoritative — the  Church  of  all 
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the  ages,  the  communion  of  the  saints.  “The  authority  of  the 
Church  is  the  authority  of  the  verified  experience  of  all  be¬ 
lievers  of  every  age.” 

II.  IIST  GERMAN.  BY  PROFESSOR  ABDEL  ROSS  WENTZ,  A.M.,  B.D. 

The  trial,  conviction,  and  deposition  of  Pastor  Jatho  in  1911, 
and  the  even  more  drastic  action  in  the  case  of  Pastor  Traub  in 
1912,  have  thoroughly  aroused  the  spirits  and  they  refuse  to 
come  to  rest.  A  whole  host  of  problems  in  practical  theology 
and  in  ecclesiastical  politics  has  been  raised  by  these  several  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  authorities  and  there  is  scarcely  an  issue  of 
the  religious  weeklies  that  does  not  show  the  effect  of  the  agita¬ 
tion.  Current  religious  and  theological  thought  in  Germany  is 
decidedly  under  the  star  of  the  discussions  growing  out  of  the 
recent  disciplinary  actions  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  And 
all  of  these  discussions  may  be  subsumed  under  the  one  general 
topic  of  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

The  problem  is  the  same  as  always  (vide  Lutheran  Quar¬ 
terly,  Jan.  1912,  pp.  144  sqq.)  The  fundamental  issues  re¬ 
main  unchanged.  It  will  not  be  necessary  therefore  to  discuss 
the  matter  again  on  these  pages  or  to  attempt  a  review  of  the 
articles  now  appearing  in  such  abundant  flow.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  sometimes  the  discussion  assumes  a  very  personal  character, 
as  in  the  “open”  correspondence  between  Adolf  Harnack  and 
Arthur  Bonus,  and  in  the  sharp  controversy  between  Editor 
Wilhelm  Philipps  and  Superintendent  Oscar  Briissau  concerning 
General- Superintendent  Lahusen.  Sometimes  the  debate  turns 
on  the  propriety  of  using  the  Apostles’  Creed  in  the  church  ser¬ 
vices  or  in  the  baptismal  liturgy.  Some  of  the  articles  have  to 
do  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Creed  and  the  manner  of  con¬ 
fessional  subscription.  Some  of  them  deal  with  the  question  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  Sometimes  the  controversy  rasres 
over  some  point  in  the  theological  position  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  deposed  pastors.  But  more  often  the  writers  busy  themselves 
with  some  aspect  of  the  history  or  of  the  philosophy  of  State- 
Churchism  and  many  are  the  practical  suggestions  of  reform 
that  are  made,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  ultimate  separa¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State.  And  in  view  of  the  many  influences 
that  are  conspiring  at  present  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
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present  ecclesiastical  organization  it  is  to  be  expected,  and  in¬ 
deed  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  actual  steps  will  soon  be  taken. 
Meanwhile  the  whole  subject  in  its  various  ramifications  con¬ 
tinues  to  occupy  the  place  of  foremost  prominence  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  periodical  literature  of  the  day. 

But  while  the  diurnal  religious  literature  is  thus  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  discussion  of  a  very  serious  and  practical  problem, 
the  more  permanent  forms  of  theological  thought,  the  magazines 
and  books,  are  also  making  their  contributions  in  their  respective 
spheres.  While  we  in  America  are  profoundly  interested  in  the 
simultaneous  visit  to  our  country  of  the  two  great  European 
prophets  of  idealism,  the  German  Rudolf  Eucken  and  the 
Frenchman  Henri  Bergson,  it  cannot  detract  from  our  interest 
to  note  that  the  influence  of  both  of  these  men  has  made  itself 
felt  in  the  Fatherland.  Midst  much  crass  materialism,  both  in 
philosophy  and  in  ethics,  Eucken  has  for  many  years  consistently 
and  steadfastly  by  tongue  and  pen  sent  forth  from  Jena  his 
eloquent  preachments  on  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  life  and  the 
idealistic.  He  has  exercised  untold  influence  upon  the  thought 
of  the  present  generation.  And  now  appears  his  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “Konnen  wir  noch  Christen  sein?”  This  work  does  not 
easily  fit  into  any  particular  theological  or  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
gram,  but  it  certainly  represents  a  broad  stream  in  modern  Ger¬ 
man  thought  and  may  safely  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the 
general  trend  at  present.  A  summary  of  its  contents  will  per¬ 
haps  help  us  somewhat  to  understand  the  position  of  our  distin¬ 
guished  visitor,  especially  with  reference  to  his  attitude  towards 
Christianity. 

Eucken  begins  the  answer  to  his  question,  "Can  we  still  be 
Christians?”  by  investigating  the  essence  of  Christianity.  This 
investigation  is  made  with  such  objectivity  that  it  presents  a  re¬ 
freshing  contrast  to  the  usual  precedure  of  the  theologians  who 
often  construe  the  facts  to  suit  their  own  positions,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  to  which  Eucken  comes  compel  our  assent.  He  not  only 
recognizes  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  in  essence  a  religion  of 
spirit,  a  religion  of  redemption,  and  an  ethical  religion,  but  he 
also  asserts :  "Accordingly  the  central  dogma  of  the  entire 
Christian  system  is  the  unification  of  God  and  man  in  One  Per¬ 
son  and  the  redemption  thus  effected.  All  further  dogmas,  as 
that  of  the  trinity,  the  miraculous  birth,  the  physical  resurrec- 
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tion  of  Christ,  and  His  ascension,  follow  from  this  central 
dogma  with  absolute  necessity.  In  the  development  of  these 
dogmas  there  is  an  irresistible  logic  that  dare  not  be  broken  off 
in  the  middle.”  Then  again  he  gives  a  more  general  but  not 
less  striking  definition  of  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity  when 
he  says  it  consists  in  “the  inseparable  union  of  history  and  meta¬ 
physics.” 

The  second  step  in  the  direction  of  answering  his  title  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  display  of  modern  contradictions  to  Christianity.  Here 
the  author  mentions  first  the  opposition  to  the  Church  and  then 
the  opposition  to  the  theanthropic  Person  and  the  atoning  suf¬ 
ferings  of  Christ.  He  himself  regards  the  redemptory  idea  as 
utterly  indispensable  to  religion.  He  is  specially  emphatic  in 
his  attack  upon  the  liberal  conception  of  Jesus  as  a  hero  to  be 
worshipped.  “At  any  rate,  such  a  being,  however  high  and  pure 
its  humanity,  can  no  longer  be  an  object  of  faith  and  of  divine 
worship.  Every  effort  to  take  refuge  in  a  mediating  position 
on  this  subject  must  fall  to  pieces  before  an  inexorable  Either- 
Or.  There  is  no  third  alternative  between  God  and  man,  and 
we  have  no  desire  to  sink  back  into  hero-worship.  Still  less  dare 
we  make  the  man  Jesus  the  object  of  a  cult  or  worship,  for  that 
would  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  intolerable  act  of  deifi¬ 
cation.'5  Thus  does  Eucken  criticise  the  liberal  idea  of  Jesus’ 
Person.  He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  that  there  are  facts  in 
modern  thought  that  oppose  themselves  to  the  ethics  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  to  the  general  idea  of  redemption,  and  to  the  transc-endant 
element  in  our  religion.  But  the  fate  of  Christianity  is  not 
therewith  sealed,  for  the  modern  movement  is  anything  else  than 
final  and  then  too  there  are  abundant  indications  in  the  modern 
movement  of  a  general  turn  towards  Christianity.  Eeligion 
:annot  maintain  itself  without  a  re-enforcement  of  the  spiritual 
life.  Eeligion  is  therefore  essentially  the  stay  and  the  finality 
}f  an  idealistic  philosophy.  This  thought  leads  Eucken  to  re¬ 
produce  in  summary  his  entire  philosoplrv  of  the  transc-endant, 
jmd  this  occupies  nearly  half  of  the  booklet. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  work  the  author  answers  his  main 
:aption  with  an  emphatic  affirmative.  He  confesses  himself  a 
Christian  and  combats  all  forms  of  pantheism  but  at  the  same 
ime  demands  a  reformation  of  present-day  Christian  thought. 
Te  advocates  Christian  ethics  and  holds  to  the  Christian  idea  of 
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redemption  but  maintains  that  the  traditional  connecting  of  re¬ 
demption  with  Jesus  as  a  historical  individual  should  be  given 
up.  In  the  stead  of  this  metaphysical  connection  with  historical 
facts  which  have  transpired  once  for  all,  Eucken  would  substi¬ 
tute  what  he  calls  genuine  “actuality”  (Tatsachlichkeit)  which 
appeals  and  applies  to  the  inner  man  and  bears  the  character  of 
a  totality  of  events  and  a  totality  of  movements.  “It  is  there¬ 
fore  quite  in  line  with  the  trend  of  the  movement  in  universal 
history  when  we  demand  a  further  turn  from  the  visible  to  the 
invisible  and  when  we  call  for  a  sharper  distinction  between  that 
which  is  sensuously  tangible  and  that  which  is  truly  actual.”  In 
his  closing  section  Eucken  shows  that  such  a  reform  in  thought 
would  not  be  possible  of  achievement  in  any  of  the  existing 
Churches.  He  awaits  therefore  the  rise  of  a  new  Church. 

It  denotes  progress  in  the  history  of  philosophy  that  a  great 
philosopher  should  thus  recognize  and  admit  as  Eucken  does, 
that  none  of  the  existing  Churches  could  undertake  such  a  re¬ 
form  of  theological  position  as  he  demands  without  giving  up 
her  essential  nature.  Nor  can  the  Church  enter  any  serious  ob¬ 
jections  if  the  effort  is  made  to  establish  a  new  religious  organi¬ 
zation  based  upon  Christianity.  Why  should  we  not  have  in  the 
future  as  in  ancient  times  an  organization  of  gnostics  alongside 
the  Christian  Church,  or  as  in  the  Keformation  period  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  the  spirituals  alongside  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Churches  ?  Eor  gnosticism  and  spiritualism  is  really  what 
Eucken’ s  demand  amounts  to.  He  maintains  of  course  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  essentials  in  Christianity  than  do  the  present- 
day  liberal  theologians  and  he  stands  much  closer  to  traditional 
and  primitive  Christianity  than  does  the  vulgar  liberalism  of  the 
day.  The  difficulty  grows  out  of  his  position  with  reference  to 
history  and  with  reference  to  individual  personality.  Eucken’s 
attitude  to  Christianity  is  in  principle  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  most  modern  idealistic  philosophers  who  are  kindly  disposed 
towards  religion  in  general.  They  are  not  at  all  concerned  about 
external  history  but  solely  about  the  “idea.”  Eucken  calls  it  the 
“genuinely  spiritual.”  The  truly  real  is  to  be  found  only  be¬ 
hind  and  above  the  totality  of  external  happenings,  not  in  an  in¬ 
dividual  historical  personality.  Our  philosopher  advocates  the 
ideas  of  Christianity  and  espouses  the  metaphysics  of  Christi¬ 
anity  in  its  essentials,  and  he  even  holds  that  the  Christian  reli- 
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gion  reaches  its  full  expression  in  the  whole  course  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  spirit,  but  he  objects  to  cramping  it  into  a  certain  part 
of  history  enacted  long  ago. 

In  this  attitude  towards  the  facts  of  history  so  essential  to  the 
Christian  religion  Eucken  feels  that  he  is  conforming  to  “the 
trend  of  the  movement  in  universal  history/’  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  does  in  this  respect  move  along  the  line  of  modern  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  not  only  of  modern  but  of  all  idealistic  philosophy. 
The  attitude  towards  history  and  its  gross  externality  was  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  that  of  the  ISTeo- 
Platonists  and,  long  before  that,  in  the  philosophy  of  India,  as 
it  now  is  in  the  philosophy  of  Eucken.  For  Philo  there  was  no 
thought  so  impossible  as  that  “The  Word  was  made  flesh.”  It 
is  involved  in  the  very  essence  of  all  idealistic  philosophy  to  sup¬ 
port  religion  in  its  system  of  thought  but  to  undermine  it  in  all 
that  pertains  to  its  historical  formation.  For  a  historical  reli¬ 
gion  therefore  to  seek  assistance  from  an  idealistic  philosophy 
involves  a  danger  as  great  as  the  assistance  it  can  recenve.  Be- 
ligion  dare  never  dispense  with  history,  that  is,  with  the  histori¬ 
cal  facts  of  salvation,  and  especially  is  the  Christian  religion 
supremely  concerned,  for  the  sake  of  its. religious  faith,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  historicity  and  the  personality  of  Christ  as  the  object  of 
its  faith  and  worship. 

We  cannot  therefore  agree  with  Eucken  in  his  demand  for  re¬ 
form  in  traditional  Christianity  and  we  are  firmly  convinced  that 
such  a  revision  would  leave  Christianity  utterly  devoid  of  that 
religious  power  over  the  entire  spiritual  life  which  Eucken  de¬ 
clares  is  so  necessary  and  which  he  hopes  thus  to  work  out. 
Modern  life  and  modern  thought  has  no  more  made  primitive 
Christianity  untenable  on  account  of  its  historical  character  than 
gnosticism  made  it  untenable  in  the  ancient  days  or  than  the 
idealistic  philosophies  since  then  have  made  it  impossible.  Mod¬ 
ern  thought  does  indeed  present  special  difficulties  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  but  they  are  in  other  quarters  than  the  sphere  of 
historical  fact  and  these  real  difficulties  we  agree  with  Eucken 
in  regarding  as  easily  surmountable.  In  general  then  we  join 
Eucken’s  chorus  of  affirmatives  that  we  can  indeed  still  be  Chris¬ 
tians.  When  it  comes  to  defending  the  metaphysical  element  in 
Christianity  and  the  reality  of  the  transcendant  we  must  regard 
our  distinguished  visitor  as  a  valuable  ally.  But  when  we  ap- 
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proach  the  subject  of  history,  especially  the  historical  personage 
Jesus  Christ,  we  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

The  French  prophet  of  idealism,  Henri  Bergson,  who  hap¬ 
pens  also  to  be  visiting  America  at  this  time,  has  not  remained 
unnoticed  in  Germany.  Of  course  Bergson’s  influence  in  Ger¬ 
many  must  be  rated  very  far  below  that  of  Euc-ken,  whom  Ger- 
many  is  proud  to  own  as  her  own  son.  Xor  has  Bergson’s  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Fatherland  been  nearly  so  great  as  it  has  been  in 
England  and  especially  here  in  America,  and  that  for  reasons 
that  are  obvious.  In  wide  circles  of  English-speaking  people 
Bergson  is  regarded  as  the  most  vital  force  in  European  philoso¬ 
phy  to-day.  Certain  it  is  that  with  both  Eucken  and  Bergson 
in  our  midst  we  may  safely  say  that  the  greatest  philosophic 
light  of  Europe  is  at  present  sojourning  in  America.  But  the 
Germans,  though  they  entertain  no  special  love  for  France  or  its 
products  and  though  they  pride  themselves  not  a  little  upon 
their  own  attainments  in  the  realm  of  philosophy,  nevertheless 
are  willing  to  learn  from  any  source  and  therefore  have  not  re¬ 
fused  to  listen  to  the  message  of  Henri  Bergson.  For  some  time 
now  the  French  philosopher  has  been  attracting  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  attention  beyond  the  Bhine.  His  introduction  to  metaphys¬ 
ics  has  recently  appeared  in  German,  Emfuhrung  in  die  Meta- 
physiTc ,  and  has  been  widely  read.  This  work  serves  fairly  well 
as  an  introduction  to  Bergson’s  method  of  procedure  and  to  his 
system. 

Bergson’s  method  of  thought  is  intuitional  rather  than  the 
abstract  reasoning  of  ligic.  His  attitude  towards  the  popular 
philosophy  of  the  day,  such  as  materialism  and  positivism,  may 
be  characterized  as  one  of  fundamental  opposition  to  these  one¬ 
sided  views  of  the  world  which  base  solely  upon  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences.  In  the  first  part  of  this  recent  translation  into  German 
Bergson  treats  c-hieflv  of  the  difference  between  analysis  and  in- 
tuition.  The  former  is  the  method  of  the  exact  sciences  but 
leads  only  to  a  translated  reality,  an  evolution  into  symbols. 
Metaphysical  reality  can  be  reached  only  through  intuition,  for 
metaphysics  is  a  science  that  would  operate  without  symbols, 
hence  without  analysis.  Intuition  is  described  as  “that  kind  of 
intellectual  exercise  whereby  one  feels  himself  into  an  object  and 
having  betaken  himself  into  the  inside  of  an  object  there  meets 
and  experiences  what  in  that  object  is  unique  and  inexpressible.” 
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Through  this  method  of  intuition,  as  thus  distinguished  from  the 
analytical  method  of  the  natural  sciences,  one  should  be  able  to 
reach  the  absolute  and  the  transcendant.  Xot  that  one  should  be 
able  to  reproduce  that  absolute  in  rigidly  fixed  ideas,  but  one 
should  thus  reach  “fluid  ideas  which  are  capable  of  following 
reality  in  all  its  variations  and  ramifications  and  which  can  take 
up  and  embody  the  movement  of  the  inner  life  of  things.”  In¬ 
tuition  is  thus  vague  but  it  is  sure.  It  needs  to  he  made  defi¬ 
nite  bv  constant  observations.  Bergson  does  not  regard  the  in- 
tuitional  method  of  his  philosophy  as  so  very  different  from  the 
analvtical  method  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  natural  sciences, 
he  says,  study  everything  from  the  exterior,  whereas  philosophy 
studies  everything  from  the  interior.  Hence  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences  proceed  by  generalization  whereas  the  intuitional  method 
proceeds  to  the  concrete.  Philosophy  therefore  ought  to  be  a 
direct  and  intimate  perception  of  reality. 

Art  shows  us  things  as  they  really  are.  Thus  when  we  listen 
to  a  drama  or  to  good  music  the  interpretation  of  the  work  of  art 
makes  us  feel  life  more  intensely,  makes  us  feel  an  increased 
sense  of  reality.  Philosophy  ought  to  do  the  same.  It  ought 
to  make  us  feel  an  increased  sense  of  reality  and  vitality.  One 
of  its  functions  is  to  show  us  that  in  our  ordinary  life  we  are 
half  asleep  to  things  as  they  really -are.  Bergson  disclaims  any 
system  of  philosophy.  “I  have  no  simple  set  of  rules  from  which 
I  could  evolve  my  philosophy.  In  philosophy  there  are  different 
problems  and  each  problem  must  be  solved  by  special  methods. 
The  methods  employed  in  solving  one  problem  will  not  do  when 
you  attempt  to  solve  another  problem.  There  must  be  a  new 
answer  to  every  new  question.”  The  crux  of  his  philosophy  lies 
therefore  in  his  intuitional  method  of  thought. 

But  the  Germans  are  accustomed  to  clearness  of  ideas  and 
sharpness  of  outline  in  their  philosophers,  and  Bergson’s  intui¬ 
tional  method  and  its  resultant  “fluid  ideas”  have  thus  far 
awakened  no  great  enthusiasm  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine. 
Bergson’s  influence  has  done  nothing  more  than  perhaps  to  ac¬ 
centuate  the  growing  inclination  towards  the  idealistic,  towards 
metaphvsics  and  mysticism. 

Gettysburg ,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

REVIEW  OF  RECEXT  LITERATURE. 

FLEMING  H.  REYELL  CO.  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO. 

The  Eternal  Christ:  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Vision  and  Service. 

By  Joseph  Fort  Hewton,  Lit.D.,  author  of  “David  Swing, 

Poet-Preacher ,”  “Lincoln  and  Herndon.”  Pp.  199.  Price 

$1.00. 

This  is  a  very  refreshing  book  in  our  days  of  emphasis  upon 
the  material  things  of  life.  The  author  lays  emphasis  upon  the 
reality  of  the  spiritual  and  endeavors  to  answer  some  of  the  most 
searching  questions  of  life.  His  answers  are  very  illuminating 
and  heart-satisfying.  The  book  contains  nineteen  studies 
grouped  about  four  general  ideas,  “The  Prophetic  Vision,”  “The 
Unity  of  Faith,”  “The  Culture  of  the  Soul,”  “The  Living  Word 
of  Truth.”  The  author’s  thesis  is  “What  is  truly  religious  is 
ultimately  reasonable,  but  reason  alone  is  not  enough.  Those 
who  have  had  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  spiritual  reality  did 
not  have  anv  other  faculties  or  anv  other  facts  than  those  mav  be 
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aware  of  who  have  no  such  assurance.  It  is  as  a  man  thinks, 
and  unless  we  think  of  religious  truth  religiously,  from  the  in¬ 
side,  it  must  ever  seem  dim.”  Our  age  in  the  light  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  viewpoint  is  defective  in  that  we  neglect  the  culture  of  the 
soul.  All  this  suggests  the  thought  and  the  work  of  the  mystics 
of  all  ages.  Our  author  is  steeped  in  mysticism  and  his  book 
abounds  in  references  to  Tauler,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  St.  Francis, 
St.  Teresa.  In  the  elaboration  of  his  theme  he  has  drawn  from 
many  sources,  including  Augustine,  Luther,  Wesley,  and  Phil¬ 
lips  Brooks.  The  essays  are  marked  by  a  beautiful  literary 
finish. 

The  author  is  pastor  of  the  Liberal  Christian  Church,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  where  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  spiritual 
leader.  Though  his  church  bears  the  title  liberal,’  he  is  wel¬ 
comed  in  ‘evangelical’  circles.  He  recentlv  addressed  the  Metho- 
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dists  upon  “John  and  Charles  Wesley,”  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  upon 
“Francis  Willard,”  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  upon  “Lincoln.”  He  is  a 
frequent  lecturer  at  the  State  Lmiversity  of  Iowa,  upon  literary 
and  religious  themes.  His  weekly  sermons  and  mid-week  ad¬ 
dresses  appear  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  Republican  of  which  the  edi¬ 
tor  is  Luther  A.  Brewer,  a  graduate  of  Penns3Tlvania  College. 
These  sermons  and  addresses  are  reprinted  in  booklet  form  and 
issued  by  the  congregation. 


p.  H.  heisey. 
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The  Sermon  \Its  Construction  and  Delivery.  By  David  James 

Burrell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pastor  Marble  Collegiate  Church,  New 

York.  Pp.  329.  Price  $1.50  net. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  that  preaching  “has  seen  its  best 
days”  and  is  fast  going  out  of  fashion.  This  would  hardly  seem 
to  be  the  case,  judging  from  the  large  number  of  books  on 
preaching.  Writers  would  not  likely  be  spending  their  strength, 
nor  publishers  risking  their  money,  preparing  and  printing  so 
many  books  on  a  subject  of  waning  interest,  or  dealing  with  a 
profession  that  was  dying.  It  would  seem,  rather,  that  just  the 
opposite  is  true. 

Another  hopeful  sign  that  may  be  gathered  from  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  so  many  books  on  this  subject  is  the  interest  which 
preachers  themselves  must  have  in  learning  how  to  do  their  work 
well,  and  ever  increasingly  well.  For,  after  all,  the  men  who  are 
actually  in  the  work  must  be  the  chief  buyers  and  readers  of  these 
books.  The  demand  for  text  books  in  our  seminaries  would  not 
call  for  so  large  an  out-put. 

This  newest  book,  by  Dr.  Burrell,  is  not  only  the  latest,  but  it 
is  also  one  of  the  best.  The  author  has  long  been  known  as  one 
of  the  foremost  preachers  of  New  York  City.  This  alone 
would  be  no  small  qualification  to  teach  others  how  to  preach. 
But  besides  being  an  eloquent  preacher  and  a  successful  pastor, 
he  has  had  experience  in  the  class-room.  For  four  years  he  sup¬ 
plied  the  vacant  chair  of  Homiletics  in  Princeton  Seminary,  do¬ 
ing  the  work  in  connection  with  his  pastoral  labors.  The  ma¬ 
terial  for  this  book,  he  tells  in  the  brief  preface,  was  largely 
gathered  in  connection  with  this  work.  But  it  has  been  several 
times  revised  and  worked  over,  finally  to  be  used  for  the  “James 
Smith  Lectures”  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Richmond, 
Ya. 

Dr.  Burrell  has  made  a  fine  book  on  Preaching.  It  deals  with 
the  subject  on  broad  lines,  and  in  most  helpful  ways.  It  is  fresh 
and  interesting,  and  thoroughly  up-to-date.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  parts,  dealing  with  the  following  subjects:  Part  First, 
Texts  and  Topics;  Part  Second,  The  Outline  of  the  Sermon; 
Part  third,  The  Body  of  the  Sermon;  Part  fourth.  The  Forensic 
or  Finished  Discourse;  Part  fifth,  The  Delivery  of  the  Sermon; 
Part  sixth,  Getting  Attention;  Part  seventh,  Pulpit  Power.  Un¬ 
der  each  of  these  "subjects  there  are  from  two  to  five  chapters. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Dr.  Burrell  believes  thoroughly  in 
having  a  good  “Outline.”'  Too  many  modern  preachers,  especi¬ 
ally  of  the  younger  generation  seem  to  think  that  a  rambling  talk 
on  almost  any  religious  theme  is  a  sermon.  Dr.  Burrell  says, 
very  truly,  “The  preacher  who  builds  his  sermons  by  patching 
together  the  contents  of  a  scrap  cabinet  may  say  many  interest¬ 
ing  things  in  the  course  of  his  preaching  but  cannot  possibly  be 
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a  good  preacher;  because  a  sermon  is  not  a  scrimmage  but  ‘a 
thrust/  Its  ultimate  purpose  is  not  to  interest  but  to  persuade; 
and  a  connected  argument  or  train  of  thought  is  necessary  to  that 
end.”  The  volume  is  especially  rich  in  illustrative  outlines  for 
the  various  kinds  of  sermons;  Ethical,  Doctrinal,  Historical,  Bi¬ 
ographical  and  Evangelistic. 

The  chapters  on  Pulpit  Power  are  very  rich  and  suggestive. 
Dr.  Burrell  insists  that  the  “Secret  of  Power”  is  not  physical,  nor 
intellectual,  but  “spiritual  and  supernatural.  The  third  Person 
of  the  Godhead  is  its  author  and  finisher.”  The  three  prere¬ 
quisites  for  securing  this  power  are,  (1)  “convictions;  definite 
convictions  as  to  the  great  verities  of  the  Christian  faith;”  (2)  “a 
clear  conception  of  the  preacher’s  work  as  a  fisher  of  men”;  (3) 
“the  preacher  who  is  ambitious  for  spirtual  power  must  have 
faith.” 

There  are  many  other  quotable  passages,  but  this  must  suffice. 
The  publishers  have  done  their  part  well  in  making  an  attractive 
book.  They  have  given  it  good  binding,  good  heavy  paper,  and 
a  very  clear  and  readable  type.  A  very  full  “Index”  at  the  close 
is  also  a  valuable  feature.  The  book  is  for  sale  at  our  Lutheran 
Publication  House,  1424  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

THE  LUTHERAN  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

A  System  of  Christian  Ethics.  By  Leander  S.  Keyser,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Systematic  Divinity  in  Hamma  Divinity  School, 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Pp.  404.  Price  $1.50 
net. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  fine  volume,  on  so  important  a 
subject,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  own  professors.  Dr.  Keyser 
is  by  no  means  new  in  the  field  of  authorship.  He  has  been 
well  known  for  years  as  a  popular  writer  on  birds  and  their 
ways,  of  which  he  is  an  enthusiastic  student  and  a  discriminat¬ 
ing  observer.  He  is  also  recognized  as  a  thoughtful  writer  in 
more  serious  fields,  having  several  years  ago  published  two  vol¬ 
umes  dealing  in  a  vigorous  and  helpful  way  with  the  problems 
of  religious  doubt.  The  titles  of  these  books  were  “The  Only 
Way  Out”;  and  “The  Eational  Test.”  The  latter  one  is  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  in  this  new  volume  for  a  fuller  treatment  of 
points  under  discussion. 

The  title  of  the  book  under  review  indicates  the  standpoint 
from  wffiich  it  is  written.  It  is  called  “A  System  of  Christian 
Ethics,”  and  there  is  no  juggling  with  words.  It  is  frankly  and 
positively,  and  decidedly  “Christian”  from  beginning  to  end. 
All  through,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Hew  Testaments  are 
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recognized  as  the  Word  of  God  and  as  a  final  and  authoritative 
norm  for  ethical  truth  and  conduct.  As  a  loyal  Lutheran  the 
author  regards  and  respects  the  Bible  as  “the  only  infallible  rule 
of  faith  and  of  practice/’  and  he  is  in  no  wise  shaken  or  dis¬ 
turbed  in  this  attitude  by  anything  that  a  negative  or  destructive 
criticism  may  have  to  say. 

In  other  respects  also  the  author  is  true  to  his  Lutheran  train¬ 
ing  and  convictions.  As  he  says  in  the  “Brief  Explanation” 
which  does  duty  as  a  preface,  “Frankly  it  should  be  said  that 
the  work  is  positively  Lutheran  in  its  theological  positions; 
otherwise  the  author  would  not  have  been  true  to  his  honest 
views ;  still  it  is  not  sectarian  in  spirit  nor  dogmatic  in  tone,  and 
therefore,  it  may  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  instructors  in  theo¬ 
logical  schools  of  other  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.” 

This  last  sentence  indicates  that  Dr.  Keyser’s  primary  pur¬ 
pose  in  preparing  this  volume  was  to  make  a  text-book  for  use  in 
theological  seminaries  where  naturally  something  more  positively 
Christian  is  desired  than  are  most  of  the  modern  books  on 
General  Ethics.  But  as  he  further  informs  us,  he  “has  also  kept 
in  mind  the  needs  of  general  readers,”  and  has  therefore  “tried  to 
write  in  as  simple  and  lucid  a  style  as  the  subject  matter  would 
permit.” 

We  fear  that  in  some  cases  the  genial  author  has  allowed  this 
secondary  purpose  to  obscure  the  primary  one  and  has  become 
too  colloquial  in  his  style.  While  such  a  familiar  way  of  put¬ 
ting  things,  is  admirable  for  the  general  reader,  or  for  the  pul¬ 
pit,  it  is  scarcely  suitable  for  a  text-book  in  a  theological  semi¬ 
nary  especially  when  dealing  with  such  a  subject  as  Ethics,  or 
Dogmatic  Theology  which,  the  author  grants,  are  very  closely 
related.  Our  theological  seminaries  are  really  post-graduate 
schools  in  which  the  most  of  the  work  may  be  expected  to  be  of 
a  rather  technical  character  and  of  an  advanced  grade.  At  the 
present  day,  practically  all  of  the  students  in  our  seminaries  have 
already  had  a  full  college  course  and  should  therefore  be  able, 
especially  under  the  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher,  to  grapple 
with  difficult  problems  even  when  discussed  in  somewhat  techni¬ 
cal  and  abstract  terms.  We  doubt,  therefore,  whether  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  satisfactory  text  book  for  use  in  a  theological 
seminary,  which  is  at  the  same  time  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
general  and  untrained  reader,  or  whether  it  is  wise  to  attempt  it. 

The  discussion  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I,  covering 
about  two  hundred  pages,  deals  with  Theoretical  Ethics,  or 
“Ethical  Principles.”  Here  the  author  follows  largely  the  dog¬ 
matic  method,  having  much  the  same  order  of  topics  that  one 
would  find  in  a  treatise  on  Systematic  Theology.  The  first  five 
chapters  deal  with  Introductory  Bata,  and  The  Ground  of  Right, 
which  the  author  finds  in  “God’s  holy  nature  and  will,  or,  in 
other  words,  God’s  holy  personality.”  Then  there  are  three 
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chapters  devoted  to  The  Law  of  Right  in  Creation ;  two  to  The 
Ethical  Antithesis :  Sin;  and  seven  to  The  Ethical  Restoration : 
Redemption. 

Part  II,  covering  the  remainder  of  the  book,  is  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  Ethical  Practices :  Applied  Ethics.  The  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  this  part,  chapter  XVIII  of  the  volume,  deals  with  the 
Relation  between  Theoretical  and  Practical  Ethics.  Then  fol¬ 
low  two  chapters  on  Mans  Chief  Duties  to  God ;  four  on  Man's 
Chief  Duties  to  Himself ;  one  on  Man's  Duty  to  Nature;  and  five 
on  Man's  Duties  to  his  Fellowmen. 

The  positions  taken  by  the  author  on  the  problems  which  arise 
are  of  course  safe  and  sane.  In  the  main,  his  discussions  and 
conclusions  are  satisfactory.  As  has  been  already  indi¬ 
cated,  he  is  always  soundly  scriptural  and  soundly  Lutheran. 
We  heartily  commend  the  volume  for  reading  and  study,  especi¬ 
ally  to  those  who  may  not  care  to  wade  through  so  elaborate  a 
work  as  Martensen’s  three  massive  and  masterly  volumes  on 
“Christian  Ethics,”  or  to  master  so  abstract  and  philosophical  a 
book  as  Haering’s  single  volume  on  “The  Ethics  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Life.” 

The  book  is  greatly  enriched  by  a  very  full  table  of  Contents , 
and  also  An  Articulated  Outline ,  and  by  an  analytic  outline  of 
each  chapter  on  the  page  opposite  the  chapter  heading.  There 
is  also  a  very  full  and  complete  Index  covering  nearly  ten  pages. 
The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  and  is  a  credit  to 
our  Publication  Society  as  well  as  to  the  gifted  author. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

Heavenward ,  A  Guide  for  Youth.  By  Rev.  Junius  B.  Remen- 

snyder,  D.D.,  LL.D.  A  new  and  revised  edition.  Cloth. 

4  1-2  x  7.  Pp.  135. 

“Heavenward”  is  one  of  Dr.  Remensnyder’s  best  works.  It 
contains  a  Confirmation  Certificate  opposite  the  title-page,  and 
thus  becomes  a  suitable  confirmation  gift.  It  outlines  the 
Christian  life  from  its  beginning  in  the  divine  call,  through  the 
earthly  pilgrimage,  to  the  blessed  goal  in  the  Father's  house. 
The  language  is  simple  and  dignified;  the  thought  biblical.  It 
breathes  a  deep,  devotional  and  tender  spirit.  It  is  a  pastoral 
epistle,  inspired  by  love  of  the  flock.  It  is  the  kind  and  whole¬ 
some  counsel  of  an  elder  brother. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

GEORGE  H.  DORA  1ST  CO.  NEW  YORK. 

The  Preacher :  His  Life  and  Work.  Yale  Lectures  by  J.  H. 

Jowett,  D.D.  Pp.  239.  Price  $1.25  net. 

It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  the  “Lyman  Beecher 
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Lectureship  on  Preaching'  was  founded  in  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  by  Mr.  Henry  Y .  Sage  of  Brooklyn.  During  these  years 
a  notable  seiies  of  books  on  ‘"Preaching  have  come  from  the 
press  as  the  result  of  this  wise  and  generous  gift.  At  the  head 
of  the  series  stand  the  three  brilliant  volumes  containing  the 
lectures,  for  three  successive  years,  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the 
gifted  son  of  the  man  after  whom  the  lectureship  was  named. 
Then  follow  the  volumes  of  such  pulpit  giants  as  Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks,  Dr.  John  Hall,  Dr.  A.  J.  F.  Belirends, 
Dr.  B.  Y .  Dale,  oi  Birmingham,  England,  Bishop  Simp¬ 
son,  Dr.  Y  m.  M.  Taylor,  Dr.  John  Y^atson,  better  known 
under  his  pen-name  of  “Ian  Maclaren,”  Dr.  Henrv  Van  Dyke. 
&c.,  &c.  The  latest  a  olume  of  the  series,  recently  come  from  the 
press,  is  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett,  long  known  and  loved  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Dr.  Dale  in  Birmingham,  England,  and  now  the  dis- 
j  tinguished  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbvterian  Church  of 
i  Yew  York  City. 

A  ot  only  is  this  the  latest  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  very  best  of 
|  the  entile  series.  It  may  not  display  as  much  learning  as  some 
I  of  the  others.  It  may  be  less  philosophical  and  less  rhetorical 
|  than  some  of  its  companion  volumes.  But  for  deep  spiritual  in- 
I  sight,  for  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  preacher’s  prob- 
|  ems  and  needs,  and  for  wisdom  in  counsel,  the  presentation  of 
lofty  ideals,  and  high  and  helpful  inspiration,  it  has  no  equal, 
certainly  no  superior  in  the  whole  series. 

I  Tliere  are  seven  lectures,  of  which  the  titles  are.  The  Call  to 
be  a  Preacher;  The  Perils  of  the  Preacher,  The  Preacher’s 
I  I  hemes,  The  Preacher  m  His  Study ,  The  Preacher  in  His  Pul- 

I Pft;  ^ie  ^>reac^er  ln  the  Home,  and  The  Preacher  as  a  Man  of 
A  fairs.  J 

The  temptation  is  great  to  quote,  the  difficulty  is  to  know 
where  to  begin  and  where  to  end,  where  there  is  so~  much  that  is 
quotable.  Let  two  or  three  extracts  suffice  as  examples  of  what 
might  easHy  be  extended  into  many  pages.  From  the  lecture  on 
\The  Penis  of  the  Preacher,  “YTien,  for  any  cause,  we  are  sepa- 
irated  from  the  Lord  whom  we  have  vowed  to  serve,  our  speech 
■hacks  a  mysterious  impressiveness.  Ye  are  wordy  but  we  are  not 
pmighty.  Ye  are  eloquent  but  we  do  not  persuade.  YTe  are 
■reasonable  but  we  do  not  convince.  Yxe  preach  but  we  accom¬ 
plish  little.  Yre  teach  but  we  do  not  woo.  YTe  make  a  ‘show  of 
f  power  but  men  do  not  move.  Men  come  and  go,  they  mav  be 
■interested  or  amused,  but  they  do  not  bow  in  penitent  surrender 
‘at  the  feet  of  the  Lord.  Me  go  on  talking,  talking,  talking,  and 
■me  haunts  of  ‘the  evil  one’  ring  with  scorn  of  our  futility.  Our 
5*vords  are  just  the  ‘enticing  words  of  man’s  wisdom,’  they  are 
aot  m  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.”  This  also 
.rom  the  same  lecture,  “I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  one  of 
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the  gravest  perils  which  beset  the  ministry  of  this  country  is  a 
restless  scattering  of  energies  over  an  amazing  multiplicity  of 
interests,  which  leaves  no  margin  of  time  or  of  strength  for  re¬ 
ceptive  and  absorbing  communion  with  God.  We  are  tempted  to 
be  always  ‘on  the  run/  and  to  measure  our  fruitfulness  by  our 
pace  and  by  the  ground  we  cover  in  the  course  of  the  week.” 
Just  one  more  extract,  from  the  last  lecture  on  The  Preacher  as 
a  Man  of  Affairs ,  “The  life  of  our  day  tempts  us  to  diffuseness. 
We  are  tempted  to  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  and  we  don’t 
beat  any  one  of  them  to  final  ‘shape  and  use.’  Have  a  few  well- 
designed  and  well-proportioned  schemes.  Don’t  lose  yourself  in 
dreams.  Lay  your  hands  upon  a  few  things,  and  hold  on  to 
them  like  grim  death,  and  make  them  pay  daily  tribute  to  the 
Lord  your  God.  Master  something.  Finish  something,  or  be 
still  working  away  at  it  when  the  Lord  promotes  you  to  higher 
service.  That  was  the  Master’s  way.” 

Few  ministers,  perhaps,  would  care,  or  could  afford,  to  have 
the  entire  series  of  these  “Yale  Lectures”  on  his  shelves.  But 
every  minister  who  desires  to  be  a  workman  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth,  and  not  needing  to  be  ashamed  should  have  some 
of  them — the  best.  And  among  these  few  should,  by  all  means, 
be  this  volume  by  Dr.  Jowett. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 


The  Creed  in  Human  Life ,  A  Devotional  Commentary  for  Every¬ 
day  Use.  By  Maurice  Clare.  Cloth.  Pp.  viii.  391.  Price 
$1.50  net. 

This  volume  is  a  running,  devotional  commentary  on  the 
Apostolic  Creed.  “It  is  an  attempt  to  translate  into  their  spirit¬ 
ual  meanings,  without  lingering  upon  their  verbal  details  and 
evidences,  the  respective  clauses  of  the  Creed.”  There  is  a 
wealth  of  apt  quotations  from  many  authors  ingeniously  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  the  comments.  This  practical  study  of  the 
venerable  symbol  makes  it  very  much  more  real  and  valuable 
than  the  mere  repetition  of  it  does.  We  are  sorry  that  we  can 
not  commend  it  to  the  general  reader,  because  of  its  false  teach¬ 
ing  in  reference  to  the  purpose  of  Christ’s  preaching  in  Hades, 
and  also  its  advocacy  of  praying  for  those  who  have  died.  There 
is  not  one  whit  of  evidence  in  the  Bible  that  “the  spirits  in 
prison”  who  rejected  the  way  of  God  on  earth  were  offered  grace 
in  the  other  world;  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  Bible  that  en¬ 
courages  us  to  pray  for  those  whose  death  evidently  sealed  their 
eternal  destiny. 

A  discriminating  minister  would  find  many  suggestive  ideas 
for  use  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Creed. 


J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 
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The  Constructive  Quarterly.  A  Journal  of  the  Faith,  Work  and 
Thought  of  Christendom.  Edited  by  Silas  McBee.  Pub¬ 
lished  quarterly  at  $2.50  per  annum. 

The  first  number  of  this  new  theological  quarterly  appeared  in 
March.  It  contains  211  finely  printed  pages.  The  type  is  large 
and  the  paper  good.  The  inaugural  by  the  editor  says :  “This 
journal  has  been  founded  on  the  conviction  that  a  constructive 
treatment  of  Christianity  will  make  for  a  better  understanding 
between  the  isolated  communions  of  Christendom.  It  is  called 
The  Constructive  Quarterly  because  it  intends  to  build  on  what 
the  Christian  Churches  are  actually  believing,  doing  and  think¬ 
ing.  The  destructive  method  has  had  its  full  opportunity  and 
will  continue  to  have  it  and  ought  to  have  it.  But  it  has  devel¬ 
oped  no  power  to  unite  and  is  most  effective  is  promotino1  divi¬ 
sions.” 

The  quarterly  has  so  scheme  for  uniting  the  Churches.  It  has 
no  official  character.  Its  object  is  the  promulgation  of  Christian 
truth.  It  seeks  to  promote  a  better  understanding  among  all 
paits  of  Christendom  in  order  that  they  may  bring  an  impact  of 
the  whole  of  Christianity  on  the  Pace.  The  purpose  is  a  lauda¬ 
ble  one.  It  has  an  editorial  board  of  distinguished  men  in 
America,  Germany,  Russia,  Great  Britain  and  India.  It  has  a 
co-operating  committee  of  Roman  Catholics  in  America  and 
in  Europe.  The  first  number  contains  fourteen  articles  from  the 
pen  of  such  writers  as  Dr.  DuBose,  Dr.  Loofs,  Dean  Shailer  Mat¬ 
thews,  Dr.  Sanday,  and  Robert  Speer.  There  is  “A  Message 
from  the  Russian  Church,”  and  two  articles  on  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  by  Catholics. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

FRIEDERIC1I  BAHjST,  HOFBUCHFIANDLUNG.  SCHWERIN  IN  MEK- 

LENBURG. 

Adolf  Stoecker.  Lebensbild  und  Zeitgesc-hiehte.  By  Dietrich 
von  Oertzen.  Pp.  544.  Price  5  Mark.  Adolf  und  Anna 
Stoeclcer ,  Brautbriefe,  Pp.  325.  Price  5  Mark. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  in  the  public  life  of  Ger¬ 
many  was  Dr.  Adolf  Stoecker,  for  many  years  court-preacher  in 
Berlin.  He  died  at  the  beginning  of"  the  year  of  1909.  We 
know  him  as  a  great  man  in  the  pulpit,  having  left  us  a  number 
of  volumes  of  sermons.  We  know  him  as  a  great  man  of  Inner 
Missions,  who  reorganized  the  city  mission  work  in  the  German 
capital  and  developed  it  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  efficiency. 
We  know  him  also  as  a  great  social  reformer,  who  as  such  became 
the  leader  of  the  Christian- Social  party  (which  he  had  called 
into  existence)  in  the  Reichstag.  He  was  a  man  of  wonderful 
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courage  in  a  life-long  battle  with  the  elements  of  darkness  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  atheism  of  the  Social  Democracy  of  Germany  and 
in  the  enmity  against  Christianity  as  poured  out  by  the  Reform- 
Jewish  press  of  his  country.  Against  these  he  was  a  powerful 
opponent  with  speech  and  pen.  Stoecker  was  a  man  of  marvel¬ 
ous  talents ;  as  organizer,  orator,  writer  and  scholar.  During  the 
World’s  Fair  he  preached  in  Chicago  among  the  Germans  at  the 
invitation  of  Moody.  The  German  newspapers  of  our  country 
agreed  that  no  visitor  from  the  Fatherland  had  so  succeeded  in 
understanding  America  and  its  civilization,  during  the  brief 
time  of  his  stay  here,  as  Stoecker. 

Now  the  biographies  of  this  remarkable  man  are  beginning  to 
come.  We  have  a  beautiful  biography  of  Max  Braun  in  Berlin. 
But  the  man  who  was  authorized  by  the  family  to  write  the  life 
of  Stoecker,  and  who  was  put  into  possession  of  all  the  letters 
and  documents  is  Dr.  Dietrich  von  Oertzen,  Professor  in  the 
University  at  Griefswald.  He  first  gave  us  two  volumes  of  a 
documentary  character  more  for  the  use  of  scholars,  because 
Stoecker’s  history  is  the  history  of  his  time.  The  volume  which 
we  have  mentioned  above  is  a.  condensation  of  the  two,  and  is 
written  more  with  the  ordinary  reader  in  view. 

The  same  author  has  also  given  us,  in  a  special  volume,  the 
correspondence  during  the  time  of  their  courtship,  between  young 
Stoecker  and  the  lady  who  became  his  wife.  It  is  a  most  beauti¬ 
ful  correspondence  between  two  noble  souls,  sanctified  by  the 
spirit  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Master.  What  a  flight  of 
pure  Christian  idealism  in  these  letters!  Much  of  what  Stoecker 
became  he  owes  to  the  influence  of  this  noble  helpmeet.  If 
anyone  has  doubts  as  to  whether  girls  in  Germany  are  receiving 
an  education  let  him  read  the  classical  letters  of  Miss  Anna 
Krueger,  later  the  wife  of  Adolf  Stoecker. 

J.  L.  NEVE. 


H eilsges chick tli die  Anmerhungen  zum  Neuen  Testament.  By 
Martin  Romberg.  Pp.  240.  Price,  bound,  4  Mark  50  Pfen- 
nige. 

A  remarkable  little  book.  These  annotations  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  deal  with  all  the  main  questions  raised  by  Biblical  criti¬ 
cism.  The  problem  is  briefly  stated,  and  the  solution  (from 
the  standpoint  of  a  Christian  theologian  firmly  believing  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God)  is  offered  in  a  few  brief  and 
clear  remarks.  This  book,  translated  into  English,  would  be  a 
fine  text-book  for  English  theological  seminaries.  The  beauty 
of  it  is  its  brevity  and  clearness. 


J.  L.  NEVE. 
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Kann  auch  ein  Pastor  selig  werdenf  (Can  even  a  Minister  be 

saved?)  By  Dietrich  Yorwerk.  Pp.  106.  Price  2  Mark  40 

Pf. 

TVhat  a  question  !But  the  little  book  has  as  its  author  a  pastor 
who  is  a  “Konsistorialrat”  and  “Superintendent.”  He  is  a  lead- 
ing  man  in  the  Church.  And  the  little  book  has  been  published 
in  its  4th  edition.  It  is  addressed  as  a  warning  to  unconverted 
ministers. of  tne  Gospel.  It  speaks  of  temptations  and  elements 
in  the  spirit  of  oui  age  that  are  apt  to  mislead  the  minister  on 

a  matter  of  so  great  importance  for  himself  and  those  whom  he 
is  serving. 

J.  L.  NEVE. 

HODDEB  AND  STOUGHTON.  NEW  YOBK. 


The  Rule  of  F aith.  Being  the  Baird  Lecture  for  1905.  By  Bev. 

W.  P.  Paterson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 

of  Edinburgh.  Cloth.  Pp.  x.  439.  Price  $1.50  net. 

Though  Dr.  Paterson  delivered  these  lectures  seven  years  ago 
he  preferred  to  more  fully  elaborate  them  before  their  publica¬ 
tion  during  1912.  For  terseness  of  expression,  virility  of 
thought  and  richness  of  content  The  Rule  of  Faith  merits  high 
praise.  Erudition  and  industry  have  produced  a  living  book. 
Here  is  food  for  thought.  Its  perusal  would  be  a  tonic  to  any 
mind.  AYe  commend  it  especially  to  the  clergy. 

Dr.  Paterson  is  a  conservative,  profoundly  religious,  with  su¬ 
preme  faith  in  the  Bible,  a  Protestant  who  does  justice  to  the 
-Roman  Church  and  is  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  Protestantism. 
He  lays  bare  the  errors  of  Rationalism  but  insists  that  biblical 
interpretation  must  be  rational.  He  shows  the  insufficiency  of 
several  substitutes  offered  as  over  against  the  Protestant  theory. 
He  is  an  ardent  Calvinist,  defending  its  doctrines  and  history 
with  much  ability,  but  not  without  “special  pleading”*  which  does 
scant  justice  to  Lutheranism. 

The  Rule  of  Faith  is  an  inquiry  first  concerning  “the  reposi¬ 
tory  to  which  the  data  of  the  Christian  revelation  have  been  en- 
trusted,”  viz.,  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  secondly  concerning 
Christian  doctrine,  the  “content  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
attested  in  its  original  and  authentic  record,  and  as  observable 
m  its  performance  of  its  appointed  work  in  the  world  ”  Under 
the  first  division,  “The  Seat  of  Doctrine are  discussed  the  sev¬ 
eral  theories  of  Romanism,  Protestantism,  the  School  of  the 
Spirit,  Rationalism,  the  Criterion  of  Feeling  and  Biblical  Eclec- 
ticisin  In  the  analyses  the  author  vindicates  Protestantism, 
not  without  finding  that  it  has  at  times  neglected  the  rational 
element  as  over-emphasized  in  Rationalism,  and  the  element  of 
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tradition  as  over-emphasized  by  Romanism,  and  the  spiritual 
element  as  perverted  by  the  School  of  the  Spirit.  He  gives 
Schliermacher  credit  for  “an  enrichment  of  theology  through 
the  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  content  of  religious  ex¬ 
perience.” 

Under  the  second  edition  of  the  book,  the  author  discusses 
“The  Substance  of  Doctrine.”  The  first  chapter  treats  of  “the 
nature  of  the  Christian  religion.”  It  is  summarized  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comprehensive  definition :  “Christianity  is  a  religion 
sharing  with  others  the  ethical,  monotheistic  and  universal  notes, 
and  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  the  evangelical  note,  in  which 
(1)  there  are  designed  to  mankind  the  individual  blessings  of 
forgiveness,  perfection  and  eternal  life,  and  the  racial  blessing 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God:  (2)  which  guarantees  these  blessings 
by  a  doctrine  of  God  as  Almighty,  All-wise,  and  All-good,  who 
has  been  revealed  in  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  the  principle  of  the  spiritual  life  of  His  Church; 
and  (3)  which  conveys  the  promised  blessings  on  the  condition 
of  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  and  achieves  moral  per¬ 
fection  through  the  constraining  and  enabling  powder  of  divine 
grace,  and  of  the  motives  of  gratitude  and  love.” 

The  ancient  orthodox  interpretation  is  set  forth  and  justified. 
“The  genius  of  Roman  Catholicism”  with  its  power,  plausibility 
and  errors  is  contrasted  with  “the  gospel  of  Protestantism”  and 
especially  “the  distinctive  testimony  of  the  Reformed  Churches.” 
The  degeneration  of  theology  in  rationalism  and  its  antithesis  in 
Schliermacher  and  Ritschel  are  clearly  presented.  The 
conclusions  of  the  author  are  the  work  of  Protestantism  “can¬ 
not  be  superseded  and  become  obsolete.”  At  the  same  time  Pro¬ 
testant  theology  demands  restatement  in  some  of  its  less  essen¬ 
tial  aspects.  The  gospel  of  Christianity  is  far  removed  from 
speculation  and  forever  justifies  itself  anew  in  the  experience  of 
the  Christian.  “The  mind  is  ever  interested  in  novelties;  but 
the  heart  ever  seeks  the  permanent  and  unchangeable,  and  is  as¬ 
sured  that  its  quest  is  not  in  vain,  according  to  the  song  of  our 
pilgrimage : 

His  truth  at  all  time  firmly  stood 
And  shall  from  age  to  age  endure.” 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

Prayer  and  the  Human  Problem.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur  Com- 

aby,  author  of  “Let  Us  Pray,”  etc.  Cloth.  Pp.  viii.  306. 

Price  $1.50  net. 

This  volume  grew  out  of  the  author’s  early  morning  medita¬ 
tions,  during  some  months  of  enforced  holiday  spent  upon  a 
mountain  in  Central  China,  and  later  upon  the  Canadian  shores 
of  the  Pacific.  The  human  problem  is  that  of  man’s  existence 
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and  purpose  the  same  problem  which  men  have  pondered  from 
the  beginning.  Prayer  has  much  to  do  with  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  It  brings  him  into  living  touch  with  God.  A  deep 
mystical  spirit  pervades  these  mountain-top  meditations.  The 
author  s  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Orient  enriches  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  prayer.  There  is  a  warmth  of  feeling  evident  which 
we  of  the  West  do  not  always  experience. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TIMES  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

From  the  Nile  to  Nebo.  By  Franklin  E.  Hoskins,  D.D.  Pp. 

378,  8vo.,  with  85  illustrations.  Price  $3.00  net. 

Dr.  Hoskins  has  been  a  resident  of  Syria  for  thirty  years,  and 
for  twenty- five  years  a  member  of  the  Syria  Mission"  at  Beyrout. 
Equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  a  close  familiarity 
with  the  Hop  Land,  the  attention  of  Dr.  Goucher,  founder  of 
Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  and  patron  of  missions,  was  called 
to  him  as  a  man  well  fitted  to  conduct  an  expedition  over  the 
route  of  the  c  hildren  of  Israel  through  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
Mount  Seir,  Edom,  Moab,  Amman  and  Jabbok  to  the  land  of 
promise,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  to  a  practical  test  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  biblical  account  of  that  journey  and  reviewing  at 
first  hand  the  archaeological  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  Exodus 
and  lumbers.  It  was  a  journey  of  85  days  and  1900  miles. 
The  account  of  the  journey  is  written  with  the  charm  of  romance, 
and  the  verdict  of  the  author  is  that  the  Bible  is  a  good  guide¬ 
book  for  the  journey  it  describes.  It  gives  the  route  of  the  only 
adequate  water  supply.  Dr.  Hoskins  is  convinced  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  traditional  route  of  the  Exodus,  and  his  conviction  is 
based  on  the  most  painstaking  investigation.  And  Dr.  Hoskins 
is  a  scholar,  and  writes  with  a  scholar’s  purpose.  He  does  not 
simply  accept  but  he  verifies  the  findings  of  Palmer  and  Petrie, 
adding  fresh  evidence  of  his  own.  The  narrative  is  broken  by 
discussions  of  the  problems  of  the  Exodus  which  he  introduces  at 
landmarks  along  his  way.  On  very  substantial  grounds  he  sup- 
poits  the  early  date  of  the  Exodus.  With  great  probability  he 
clears  up  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  children 
of  Israel  given  in  Numbers  as  lying  in  a  confusion  of  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  old  Semitic  word  alaf.  He  finds  in  the  Bethel  stones, 
the  cave  shrine  and  the  temple  of  Serabit  sufficient  suggestions 
for  the  Mosaic  legislation  against  idol  worship,  which  the  critics 
declare  could  not  have  been  written  until  after  Israel’s  experi¬ 
ences  in  Canaan.  He  finds  in  Sinai  the  birthplace  of  the  soul  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  and  if  the  author  entered  upon  his  experi¬ 
ment  with  any  misgivings  as  to  "the  accuracy,  truthfulness  and 
reasonableness  of  the  record  of  the  Exodus”  as  it  stands,  he 
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emerges  from  it  rid  of  all  doubts  as  to  the  historical  order  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  principally  from  original 
photographs.  We  commend  this  volume  to  all  students  of  the 
Old  Testament,  to  all  lovers  of  the  Book. 

H.  C.  ALLEMAN. 

THOMAS  G.  CROWELL  CO.  HEW  YORE. 

The  Minister  as  Shepherd.  By  Charles  Edward  Jefferson,  Pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Broadwav  Tabernacle  in  Hew  York  Citv.  16mo.. 

•  %*  * 

Pp.  229.  Price  $1.00  net. 

This  admirable  little  volume  is  made  up  of  “The  George 
Shepard  Lectures  on  Preaching”  delivered  at  the  Bangor  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  1912.  It  forms  a  fitting  companion  and 
supplement  to  Dr.  Jefferson’s  earlier  volume  on  The  Minister  as 
Prophet.  This  was  published  in  1905  and  was  also  made  up  of 
lectures  delivered  on  the  same  foundation.  There  are  five  lec¬ 
tures  in  this  later  volume,  as  in  the  earlier  one.  The  former 
book  treated  of  the  minister  as  a  preacher  of  the  Word.  This 
one  deals  more  especially  with  his  work  as  a  pastor.  Of  course 
the  two  are  intimately  associated,  and  blend  together  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  discuss  one  without  also  saying  something  of  the 
other.  Dr.  Jefferson  fully  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  minister 
cannot  be  truly  a  good  preacher  without  being  also  a  good  pas¬ 
tor. 

He  recognizes  also  the  difficulty  of  being  a  good  pastor.  He 
says,  “It  is  by  no  means  easy  for  a  young  man  to  become  a  shep¬ 
herd,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  if  he  cannot  become  one 
in  a  day.  or  a  vear.  An  orator  he  can  be  without  difficulty.  A 
reformer  he  can  become  at  once.  In  criticism  of  politics  and 
society  he  can  do  a  flourishing  business  the  first  Sunday.  But 
a  shepherd  he  can  become  only  slowly,  and  by  patiently  traveling 
the  way  of  the  cross.” 

But  though  the  work  be  hard,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
highest  usefulness  and  success  in  the  ministry,  and  this  Dr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  illustrates  and  emphasizes  on  almost  every  page.  To 
those  who  think  that  time  spent  in  pastoral  work  is  so  much 
time  taken  awey  from  study  and  involves  a  corresponding  loss 
of  pulpit  power,  he  says,  “Sermon  preparation  has  two  stages — 
work  on  the  preacher  and  work  on  the  message.  The  first  is  as 
important  as  the  second.  If  the  preasher  is  not  prepared  the 
message  will  be  thin.  The  more  thoroughly  cultivated  the  heart 
of  the  preacher,  the  finer  will  be  the  texture  and  flavor  of  the  ser¬ 
mon.  There  is  no  preparation  of  the  preacher  comparable  with 
that  which  he  gets  in  mingling  with  people.  A  minister  is  as 
truly  fitting  himself  to  preach  when  engaged  in  pastoral  labors 
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,  ®fre  ls  a  ^taking  passage  from  the  chapter  on  The  Shep¬ 
herds  Reward :  The  affection  for  a  pastor  is  different  from  the 
admiration  for  a  preacher.  The  preacher,  if  eloquent  gets 
brass  bands  and  torchlight  processions.  He  is  given  newspaper 
space  and  applauding  crowds,  but  his  fame  is  spfedilv  forgotten. 
Vhen  his  vocal  chords  fail  the  crowds  disappear,  and  only  here 
and  there  is  a  heart  which  feels  the  sense  of  bereavement.'  Not 

friended  6 Th  '  ®S  “  the  hearts  of  those  he  has  be- 

kindness  ”  Thel’e  13  “°  mem0ry  80  as  the  memory  of 

But  no  extracts  can  do  justice  to  a  volume  that  is  so  rich  and 
so  suggestive,  and  so  inspiring  on  every  page  from  beginning  to 

and' it  ti  l  n  /  thTOl"h’  diSest  and  assimilate  it. 

ana  it  v  ill  prove  a  benediction  to  von. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

DODGE  PUBLISHING  CO.  NEW  YORK 

Henri  Bergson :  The  Philosophy  of  Change.  By  H  Wildon 
Carr.  Pp.  91,  G  1-2  x  4  1-2  in.  Price  20  cents  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  handy  volumes  being  published  un¬ 
der  the  general  title  of  “The  People’s  Books,”  by  T.  C.  &  E  Jack 
m  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  in  this  country  by  the  Dod°-e 
Publishing  Co.  of  New  York.  It  is  of  special  interest  just  now 
because  of  the  new  and  wide-spread  interest  in  Bergson  and  his 

University.  ^  °f  ^  reoent  eourse  of  lectures  at  Columbia 

Ihe  Bergson  literature  has  become  very  extensive.  The  li- 

letanfaor  th ty,Prepared  aDd  PUbli8hed  a  P^Pt- 

ectures  Ttfi  t  h®  ]K  ^  ®  PJeparatory  to  Prof-  Bergson’s 
ectures.  The  title  is,  A  Contribution  to  a  Bibliography  of 

Henn  Bergson  and  it  is  said  that  the  list  includes  more  than 

five  hundred  books  and  articles,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 

Not  many  of  our  readers  may  have  either  the  time  or  the  dis- 
positmn  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  Bergson,  or  of  his  theories 
of  creative  evolution.”  But  most  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
men  will  want  to  know  something  at  least  of  the  teaching  of  a 

m“h  For  this  n°W  b6ing  talk6d  ab°llt  aad  written  about^so 

'  Po  thl*  purpose  we  recommend  this  small  and  inex 
pensive  book.  It  is  No.  26  of  the  series.  A  more  recent  vo  ume 

philosoZVv  T  I0”/31118  a  U£e  beiief  of  Eucken’s 

phy  of  Life*  '  '  J  ’  ™der  tlle  tltle’  Eucken:  4  Philoso- 
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CONCORDIA  PUBLISHING  HOUSE.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Kommentar  ueber  den  Ersten  Brief  Petri,  Yon  G.  Stoeckhardt, 
D.D.,  Professor  in  Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Lonis,  Mo.  Price 
$1.50. 

This  exegetical  commentary  of  230  pages  is  the  last  work  from 

the  pen  of  the  great  scholar.  Dr.  Stoeckhardt  passed  to  his  rest 

soon  after  the  publication  of  this  volume.  He  has  given  us  a 

commentary  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  on  the  letter  of  Paul  to  the 

Eomans,  another  on  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  and  now  this  on 

the  first  letter  of  Peter.  All  these  commentaries  are  of  more 

than  ordinarv  value.  Dr.  Stoeckhardt  was  a  master  of  Greek 
*/ 

and  Hebrew.  He  was  in  possession  of  the  tools  to  get  at  the 
real  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  had  practiced  the  art 
of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Yew  Testament 
during  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  He  began  his  teaching 
career  at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  but  soon  came  to  the  Semi¬ 
nary  of  the  Missouri  Synod  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  taught 
up  to  the  end  of  his  life,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  His 
works  are  all  in  German.  He  uses  a  simple  and  very  clear  style. 
He  does  not  quote  more  authors  than  absolutely  necessary  to  aid 
in  establishing  the  view  taken.  He  is  a  Missourian  of  deep 
conviction,  and  the  monergism  of  divine  grace  in  the  process  of 
conversion  goes  like  a  leading  thought  through  all  his  works. 
We  cannot  well  here  go  into  particulars  as  to  the  rich  contents 
of  this  commentary  on  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians.  Suffice  to 
say  that  it  everywhere  bears  the  marks  not  only  of  mature  schol¬ 
arship,  but  also  of  an  investigator  who  never  forgets  that  he  is 
dealing  with  the  Word  of  the  living  God. 

J.  L.  NEVE. 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  COMPANY.  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

Pentateuchal  Studies.  By  Harold  M.  Wiener,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Pp. 
xvi.  353,  8vo.  Price  $1.50. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  negative  critics  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  were  most  confident,  it  is  said  that  a  high  official  of  the 
Church  of  England  complained  to  an  influential  Jewish  rabbi 
whom  he  chanced  to  meet  at  a  dinner  in  London,  that  the  Jews 
themselves  had  contributed  so  little  to  the  defense  of  their  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  the  critical  controversy.  The  rabbi  took  the  remark  to 
heart,  and  the  work  of  Harold  M.  Wiener,  a  gifted  young  bar¬ 
rister  of  London,  has  been  his  reply.  However  opinions  may 
differ  as  to  the  temper  of  Mr.  Wiener’s  writings  his  work  has 
been  a  positive  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  subject.  The 
volume  before  us  is  a  sequel  to  his  “Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criti- 
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cism.”  In  these  “Studies,”  which  were  originally  published  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  elsewhere,  the  author  continues  to 
pursue  the  ‘‘Higher  Critics"  whom  he  is  sure  he  has  routed  by 
his  studies  in  textual  criticism.  He  has,  we  believe,  success¬ 
fully  challenged  the  Astrucian  theory  of  the  division  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  into  documents  on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  the  divine 
names.  A  close  study  of  the  LXX  and  other  versions  shows  a 
wide  \  ariation  in  the  names  used.  This  fact  has  long  since  been 
recognized  in  the  Old  Testament  outside  of  the  Pentateuch.  Mr. 
Wiener  has  pressed  hard  for  the  recognition  of  the  fact  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  latter.  And  he  is  not  alone  in  his  findings.  Such 
allies  as  Dahse,  Eerdmans,  Troelstra  and  others  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  And  such  critics  as  Wellhausen,  Toy  and  H. 
P.  Smith  have  recognized  the  force  of  the  contention.  Well¬ 
hausen  is  quoted,  with  permission,  as  saying  that  the  textual 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  divine  appellations  is  “the  weak 
point  in  the  critical  theory.  Less  frank  have  been  the  editors 
of  the  International  Critical  Commentary,  and  the  published 
correspondence  of  the  author  with  Drs.  Briggs  and  Driver  con¬ 
cerning  Skinner’s  “Genesis”  does  not  leave  the  editors  in  an 
enviable  light,  nor  does  it  put  a  premium  on  the  new  commen¬ 
tary. 

H.  C.  ALLEMAX. 


CHARLES  SCRUB HER^S  SOXS.  XEW  YORK. 

Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics.  Edited  by  James  Hast¬ 
ings.  Yol.  v.  Dravidians-Fic-hte.  Cloth.  8  x  11.  Pp.  xvi 
908.  $7.00  per  volume,  sold  only  by  subscription  for  the 

complete  set. 

The  character  of  this  great  Encyclopedia  may  be  judged,  in 
part  at  least,  from  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  160  specialists 
have  contributed  to  the  present  volume.  Coming  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  head  of  Peligion  and  Ethics  many  subjects  are  treated  in 
the  lealm  of  anthropology,  psychology,  sociology,  comparative 
religion,  education,  epistemology,  church  polity  and  biography. 

The  subject  of  Ethics  is  treated  quite  exhaustively,  covering 
over  100  pages,  which  would  equal  300  pages  of  the  Quarterly. 
Amidst  the  mazes  and  mists  of  theoretical,  philosophical  and 
purely  historical  ethics  shines  Christian  Ethics  like  the  sun  at 
noon- da} .  This  phase  is  treated  by  Dr.  Donald  Mackenzie  of 
Scotland  from  a  purely  biblical  standpoint  and  is  most  satisfac¬ 
tory^  because  true.  He  finds  the  objective  dynamic  in  the  Holv 
Spirit,  and  the  beginning  of  true  Morality  in  a  new  creation. 
“Christian  Ethics  postulates  freedom,  in  the  sense  that  man  is 
not  moved  simply  by  instinct  or  impulse,  but  can  choose  between 
presented  alternatives,  that  his  choice  depends  on  himself _ at 
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least,  as  far  as  to  make  him  responsible  for  it.  Christian  Ethics 
admits  freedom  in  this  sense,  but  it  recognizes  as  a  fact  of  his¬ 
toric  experience  the  moral  impotence  of  man  and  the  necessity  of 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  “The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  regard 
conscience  but  on  the  contrary  enthrones  it.”  “The  subjective 
dynamic  of  the  Christian  life  is  faith  in  God.”  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  work  of  faith  is  finely  set  forth. 

Most  of  the  subjects  are  treated  solely  from  the  historical 
standpoint.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  detect  the  personal 
views  of  the  authors.  Perhaps,  this  is  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
matters  concerning  which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion. 
The  discriminating  reader  desires  facts  rather  than  mere  opin¬ 
ions.  Moreover,  there  is  an  excellent  bibliography  attached  to 
nearly  all  the  articles,  enabling  the  student  to  follow  up  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  most  thorough  manner. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

B.  G.  TEUBNER,  PUBLISHING  HOUSE.  LEIPZIG. 

Das  deutsche  Bildungswesen  in  seiner  geschichtliehen  Entwick- 
lung  by  Prof.  F.  Paulsen,  Berlin.  Pp.  190.  Price  1  Mark 
25  Pf/ 

This  little  book  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Professor  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  in  Berlin  pictures  in  outline  form  the  historical  development 
of  education  in  Germany.  Beginning  with  schools  in  connection 
with  the  monasteries  (600-1200)  and  leading  up  to  the  city 
schools  and  universities  (1500-1650)  in  the  first  chapter  the  au¬ 
thor  then  takes  up  the  age  of  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 
Next  he  considers  the  period  (1650-1800)  when  education  in 
Germany  was  under  French  influence.  The  last  and  longest 
chapter  deals,  in  about  80  pages  with  the  education  peculiar' to 
the  German  people  with  impulses  for  higher  education  from 
Wm.  von  Humbolt,  Wolf,  Schliermacher,  Hegel;  and  from  Pes- 
talozzi,  Herbart,  Falk  for  common  schools. 

J.  L.  NEVE. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS.  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Personal  Names  from  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  the  Cassite 
Period.  Yale  Oriental  Series,  Yol.  I.  By  Albert  T.  Clay, 
Ph.  D.  Pp.  208,  large  8vo.  Price  $2.00. 

The  brief  encumbency  of  Professor  Clay  as  the  Wm.  H.  Laffan 
Professor  of  Assvriology  and  Babylonian  Literature  at  Yale  has 
been  marked  by  characteristic  activity.  Four  volumes  have  al¬ 
ready  come  from  his  busy  pen.  With  the  volume  before  us  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clay  inaugurates  the  Yale  Oriental  Series.  The  title  is 
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descriptive  of  the  contents.  In  addition  to  already  exisiting 
published  lists  the  author  has  collected  the  proper  names  of  4,000 
tablets  of  the  Cassite  period  in  the  University  of  Pennsvlvania 
and  the  J.  P.  Morgan  collections.  These  studies  reveal  a  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  Cassite  and  the  Hittite-Mitannian  names. 
The  author  thinks  it  most  probable  that  the  Kabiri  of  the  Tellel- 
Amarna  Tablets  are  the  Hittites,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  represent  the  Aramean  people  from  whom  Abram  came.  A 
mere  glance  at  this  book  shows  it  to  be  an  achievement  of  labori¬ 
ous  skill. 

H.  C.  ALLEMAN. 

THE  SEMINARY  PRESS.  NEW  YORK. 

Faith  and  Doubt ,  A  magazine  of  Discussion.  Published  mon¬ 
thly  at  $1.50  per  annum. 

This  new  magazine  began  with  the  month  of  March.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  indicated  in  its  title.  The  believer  and  the  doubter,  the 
Christian  and  the  agnostic,  and  every  other  kind  of  man  who 
knows  how  to  write  on  religious  problems  will  have  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  advance  and  to  defend  his  views.  The  poison  and  the  anti¬ 
dote  are  to  go  together.  That  looks  fair.  Candidly,  we  are 
somewhat  fearful..  The  doubter  may  be  a  very  plausible  man; 
the  believer  who  combats  him  may  be  weak  in  logic.  In  a  full 
free  fight  faith  will  triumph ;  but  sophistry  and  unbelief  may  do 
harm,  and  furnish  weapons  and  excuses. 

The  number  before  us  has  a  variety  of  able  and  interesting 
writers  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantia 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

THE  BIBLE  MAGAZINE.  541  LEXINGTON  AYE.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Bible  Magazine,  published  monthly  by  the  Bible  Teachers’ 
Training  School.  Wilbert  W.  White,  "editor.  Subscription 
$1.00  per  annum. 

This  is  an  excellent  magazine  of  an  orthodox,  conservative  and 
constructive  type. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

EATON  AND  MAINS.  NEW  YORK. 

Rudolph  Buckens  Message  to  Our  Age.  An  Appreciation  and  a 
Criticism.  By  Henry  C.  Sheldon,  Professor  in  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity.  Cloth.  Pp.  55.  Price  .35  net. 

The  visit  to  the  United  States  of  Professor  Eucken  of  Jena 
University  and  his  lectures  at  various  universities  have  excited 
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interest  in  this  great  philosopher  and  his  teachings.  Dr.  Shel¬ 
don  has  put  his  readers  under  great  obligations  in  setting  forth 
the  general  attitude  of  Eucken.  He  has  gone  through  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  philosopher’s  books  and  has  set  in  order  the  chief 
points  of  his  teaching.  This  has  been  done  sympathetically, 
giving  Eucken  due  credit  for  his  nobility  of  mind  and  sincerity 
of  purpose.  Of  course,  in  the  last  analysis  Dr.  Sheldon  finds 
that  Eucken  has  come  short  of  the  truth. 

The  teachings  of  Eucken  are  treated  from  two  points  of  view. 
First,  are  set  forth  the  deficiencies  of  our  age;  and  secondly,  the 
remedies. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  life  is  utterly  inadequate  as 
proposed  by  naturalism,  idealism,  culture,  socialism  and  work. 

Naturalism  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  solutions,  affirms 
Eucken.  Man  is  above  nature.  If  he  were  merely  a  part  of  it 
he  could  never  have  risen  to  a  “conception  of  the  world  as  a 
whole.”  “He  who  thinks  things  out  of  their  logical  issue  will 
find  that  naturalism  leads  nowhere :  he  will  find  himself  driven 
to  negation  and  despair.” 

Concerning  immanent  idealism,  Eucken  may  be  said  to  toler¬ 
ate  it.  “The  divine  is  not  so  much  a  power  transcending  the 
world  as  one  permeating  and  living  in  it;  not  something  specific 
outside  of  things,  but  their  connection  in  a  living  unity.”  Dr. 
Sheldon  holds  that  the  type  of  thought  represented  in  this  quo¬ 
tation  “slurs  over  .the  darker  phases  in  the  actual  system  of 
things,  and  gravitates  into  a.  pantheism  destructive  of  the  proper 
concept  of  the  divine.” 

Culture  cannot  bring  the  proper  uplift.  “The  impersonal 
work  of  culture  and  civilization,”  says  Eucken,  “threatens  to  be¬ 
come  mechanical  from  its  very  center  outward.  Ho  growth  of 
inner  potency  corresponds  to  the  increase  of  work.” 

Socialism  is  entirely  superficial.  “It  knows  nothing  of  life’s 
consciousness  of  itself;  it  knows  no  inner  problems.”  “It  ex¬ 
cludes  all  understanding  of  the  movement  of  universal  history.” 
Prosperity,  a  life  of  careless  enjoyment,  cannot  possibly  suffice  to 
make  us  happy.” 

The  “gospel  of  work”  offers  no  adequate  remedy.  Punning  to 
and  fro  and  pressing  forward  and  feverish  exertion  give  life  no 
real  value  and  nothing  spiritually  elevating.  “Voltaire’s  recipe 
— to  work,  but  to  ask  no  reasons — would,  if  put  into  practice, 
degrade  us  to  mere  beasts  of  burden.” 

Over  against  the  above  negative  ideas  Eucken  proposes  as  a 
positive  prescription  “The  vital  recognition  of  a  supreme  spirit¬ 
ual  life  (Geistes-Leben),  at  once  above  the  world  and  in  the 
world,  and  the  serious  thoroughgoing  response  of  the  individual 
to  the  nature  and  requirements  of  that  life.”  In  this  alone  can 
be  found  the  basis  for  a  rational  system.  This  spiritual  life  is, 
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of  course,  so-called  Religion,  and  is  timeless  and  yet  stands  in 
intimate  relations  with  the  time  world.  “The  divine  is  to  us 

not  only  a  world-transcendent  sovereignty,  but  also  a  world-per- 
vading  power.”  r 

i --p  man's  wor^  must  be  laid  within  a  spiritual  over- 

hte,  yet  the  precise  form  which  it  takes  must  be  determined  bv 
his  own  struggle.  In  his  exposition  of  the  spiritual  life, 

hueken  approaches  the  idealistic  philosophies  of  Plato  Pic-hte 
and  Hegel. 

Concerning  the  Godhead,  of  which  Eucken  speaks  prevailingly 
m  impersonal  terms,  Dr.  Sheldon  says  that  “he  leaves  it  to  be 
interred  that  he  postulates  divine  personality.” 

.  Eyckf  earnestly  pleads  for  “Religion,”  but  none  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  historic  religions  is  absolute,  although  Christianity  ap¬ 
proaches  it  most  nearly.  “On  the  one  hand,  Christianity  in  the 
natuie  of  its  substance  appears  as  the  highest  embodiment  of  the 
absolute  religion  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fundamental  revision 

°Vt»  tradltlonal  existential  form  has  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary.  ^ 

%j 

He  acknowledges  the  superlative  worth  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity,  but  after  all  he  is  a  mere  man,  a  divine  man,  if  you 
please,  but  not  the  God-man.  ’  y 

Eucken  emphasizes  the  helplessness  and  the  needs  of  man,  and 
suggests  the  remedy  m  a  vague  “religion,”  in  which  the  perso¬ 
nality  of  God  is  a  mere  inference,  and  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  denied  There  is  also  a  disparagement  of  the  Catholic  con¬ 
ception  of  meditation.  “He  underrates  the  theistic  proof  which 
1S  °®ered  bT  a  yell-conducted  attempt  rationally  to  construe  the 
world  and  man/  He  seems  to  exaggerate  “the  deliverances  of 

for  the  Se  ExSe”’  “  °Ve''  aga“St  rati°nal  argument 

c<wr*  ^eldon  thinks  that  Eucken  "is  performing  a  substantial 
service  to  this  generation  in  emphasizing  the  truth  that  religion 

ZtTleTn"Mvl°  ^  ind  fullneSS  of  life  and  t0  Permanent 
satisfaction  in  life.  He  also  earns  grateful  appreciation  by  his 

culcation  of  the  truth  that  religion  in  its  proper  character 

ent  h’fp  V  recognition  of  and  participation  in  a  transcend- 

truth  ”  ’  the  Unchangm^  source  and  standard  of  all  goodness  and 

How  unsatisfactory  philosophy,  unguided  by  divine  revelation 
as  contained  in  the  Bible,  is  at  its  best,  is  illuminated 
by  Eucken.  Learning,  brilliancy  of  mind,  beauty  of 

nrobW  Cfhar?Ctf  fai1  h?re  as  everywhere  else  in  solving  the 
Pbl®  ^  h.f1e  because  they  fail  to  recognize  Him, who  is  the 

kp?  *  the  and  the-  Llfe‘  We  do  not  wisl1  to  deny  that  Euc- 
f  m  reilde!’1ln^  a  service  to  his  generation  in  showing  the  utter 
futility  of  all  else  than  religion.  But  we  do  deny  that  a  mao" 
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who  does  not  know  Jesus  Christ  as  a  personal  Savior,  has  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  the  Church.  Eucken  does  not  seem  to  have  advanced 
much  beyond  the  ground  gained  by  the  old  Greek  philosophers. 
As  over  against  Eucken’s  philosophy  we  put  one  single  sentence 
of  our  Lord :  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden 
I  will  give  you  rest. 

How  sweet  and  simple  is  the  Christian  faith,  and  how  comfort¬ 
ing  and  satisfying  as  compared  with  the  vague  deliverances  of 
the  philosophers ! 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

•  The  Most  Beautiful  Boole  Ever  Written.  By  1).  A.  Hayes. 

12 mo.  Pp.  viii,  183.  Price  75  cents  net. 

Prof.  Doremus  A.  Hayes,  D.D.,  the  author  of  this  book,  is 
Professor  of  Hew  Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology,  Garrett  Biblical  Institution,  Chicago. 

“The  Most  Beautiful  Book  Ever  Written,”  according  to  a  sub¬ 
title,  is  The  Gospel  According  to  Luke.  The  author  has  made 
a  Aery  beautiful  book  himself  in  this  volume,  beautiful  in  spirit, 
and  in  style,  and  in  suggestion. 

It  is  evidently  a  by-product  from  his  earlier  volume  on  The 
Synoptic  Problem.  There  are  two  “Parts,”  the  first  dealing 
with  “The  Author,”  and  the  second  with  “The  Gospel.” 

In  the  first  part  Dr.  Hayes  has  brought  together  everything 
that  may  be  learned  from  history  or  tradition,  from  fact  or  by 
inference,  about  the  genial  writer  of  the  third  Gospel  and  the 
“Acts  of  the  Apostles.”  How  much  of  this  there  is  may  be 
gathered  from  the  chapter  headings,  some  of  which  are,  i Luke, 
the  Physician ;  Luke ,  the  Musician ;  Luke,  the  Artist ;  Luke,  the 
Gentile ;  Luke,  the  Freedman,  &c. 

The  contents  of  Part  two,  may  be  best  indicated  in  the  same 
way.  Among  other  chapter  headings  we  have,  The  Gospel  for 
the  Gentiles;  The  Gospel  of  an  Educated  Man;  The  Gospel  of 
the  Physician;  The  Gospel  of  Childhood ;  The  Gospel  of  Woman¬ 
hood;  The  Gospel  for  the  Poor;  The  Gospel  for  the  Outcasts; 
The  Pauline  Gospel;  The  Gospel  of  Jesus,  Our  Brother  Man,  &c. 

We  can  cordially  endorse  what  the  publishers  say,  “The  read¬ 
ing  of  this  book  will  bring  Luke  and  his  Gospel  into  the  realm 
of  reality.  One  will  take  up  the  Gospel  with  new  zest  and  will 
be  able,  as  never  before,  to  appreciate  its  beauty,  both  of  form 
and  of  substance.”  Any  book  that  will  do  this  for  one  of  the 
Gospel  records  of  our  Lord’s  life  and  ministry  is  well  worth 
reading. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  MOVEMENT  IN 

THE  CHURCH. 


Copyrighted  1913  by  William  B.  Patterson. 

(A  lecture  delivered  February  6th  before  the  faculties  and 
students  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  and  the  Lutheran  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  by  William  B.  Patterson, 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Social  Service  of  the  Inter¬ 
church  Federation  of  Philadelphia.) 


n  this  present  day  of  the  changing  order  we  have  witnessed 
the  coming  together  of  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  quest  of  the 
pnles  is  accomplished.  The  distance  between  the  East  and  the 
West  is  no  longer  an  unsolved  problem  in  higher  mathematics, 
n  point  of  time  vast  stretches  of  space  are  literally  annihilated 
by  the  utilization  of  the  world-old  currents  of  the  air.  Bands 
ot  steel  and  strands  of  copper  and  huge  cables  that  rest  in  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  link  together  the  four  corners  of  the  world, 
e  universe,  m  fine,  has  become  simply  one  great  neighborhood 
We  touch  elbows  with  China  and  India.  “Darkest  Africa” 
is  an  obsolete  phrase.  Automobiles  regularly  traverse  the  Sa¬ 
hara  Nearly  all  of  the  great  Continent  where  Moffat  and  Liv¬ 
ingston  wrought  and  where  Gordon  met  his  heroic  death  and 

where  Cecil  Rhodes  worked  out  his  dreams  of  empire,  can  be 
traveled  in  a  parlor  car. 
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Khartum  twenty-five  years  ago  was  a  rendezvous  for  cannibals. 
To-day  Khartum  is  a  winter  resort,  with  elementary  and  secon¬ 
dary  schools.  More  than  this — it  is  the  seat  of  a  thriving  col¬ 
lege.  Cotton  grows  under  irrigation  in  the  Sudan. 

Few  indeed  are  the  blank  spaces  on  the  map  of  the  world. 
The  heart  of  Thibet,  for  centuries  inaccessible  to  the  traveler, 
has  been  explored  and  charted.  A  white  race,  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  was  until  recently  unsuspected,  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  among  the  Esquimaux  at  the  top  of  the  world. 

China,  the  hope  and  despair  of  ages  past,  has  thrown  off  the 
shackles  of  the  centuries  and,  arising  from  her  lethargy,  has  come 
forth  into  the  fellowship  of  the  world  powers  as  a  giant  Repub¬ 
lic,  with  all  doors  open  to  the  trade  and  travel  of  the  nations — 
and  with  her  women  demanding  the  suffrage. 

Here  in  America,  where  the  pulse  of  progress  has  beat  hardest, 
the  line  of  advance  has  forged  through  the  outposts  of  the  Fron¬ 
tier,  and  the  Frontier  itself  has  given  way  to  the  irresistible 
pressure  of  the  pioneer — first  towards  the  West,  thence  towards 
the  Korth  and  Horthwest,  until  finally  the  Frontier  reaches  the 
icy  stretches  of  the  Arctic  regions  and  is  lost  at  the  point  where 
join  the  old  world  and  the  new.  Thus  has  vanished  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Frontier. 

A  marvel  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  development  of 
Canada  and  the  Xorthwest.  Two  great  railways  bisect  South 
America.  Democracy  has  permeated  Mexico,  now  in  the  throes 
of  her  struggle  for  progress.  Projected  is  a  seaport  in  Hudson’s 
Bay.  A  great,  Gargantuan  gash,  man-made,  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  brings  into  juxtaposition  the  seaboards  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific. 

And  with  these  titanic  accomplishments  have  come  prob¬ 
lems  commensurate  with  the  immensity  and  the  tremendous 
significance  of  these  heroic  prodigious  achievements. 

Our  thoughts  to-day  are  cast  in  continental  mould.  Our  ut¬ 
terances  are  in  terms  of  millions.  And  our  religion  to-dav  is  of 
a  universal  reach,  and  of  a  world-wide  appeal,  incomparably 
greater  than  at  any  time  in  the  world’s  history. 

Our  old  terms  are  giving  wav.  Old  methods  press  for  recon¬ 
struction.  Old  plans  go  into  the  melting  pot.  All  have  served, 
gloriously,  efficiently,  their  purposes.  Unchanging  only  are  the 
absolutely  basic  fundamentals — and  they,  too,  call  for  restate- 
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ment  in  the  understandable,  cogent  terms  of  this  day. 

America  worshiped  for  a  century  at  the  shrine  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  To-day  we  hail  Interdependence  as  the  talismanic  term. 

PI}  month  Pock,  venerated  for  generations,  has  its  modern 
counterpart  in  Ellis  Island. 

Europe  has  measured  Autocracy  and  Aristocracy  with  De¬ 
mocracy,  and  the  old  gods  have  fallen. 

Science  contrasts  Cure  with  Prevention,  and  gives  stress  to 
the  latter.  Sanitoriums  clear  the  way  for  Preventoriums. 

Peligion  analyzes  the  relative  values  of  Bescue  and  Preserva¬ 
tion,  of  Beformation  and  Preformation,  of  Palliation  and  Eradi¬ 
cation,  of  Alleviation  and  Annihilation,  and  the  decision  to-day 
falls  with  unerring  logic  in  favor  of  the  positive,  the  construc¬ 
tive,  the  conserving,  the  cause-seeking  terms. 

And  even  Modern  Industry,  that  one  great  institution  of  our 
social  order  which  has  not  yet  set  itself  in  the  way  of  regenera¬ 
tion,  is  gradually  coming  to  apprehend  its  ignominy  and  is 
slowly  turning  towards  the  light. 

The  salvation  of  the  individual  takes  on  a  newer,  an  Imperial 
meaning  for  it  now  but  marks,  in  the  newer  thought  of  these 
days,  the  point  of  enlistment  in  a  service  that  has  a  world-  re¬ 
demption  for  its  goal. 

And  so  the  world,  its  vast  expanses  fenceless,  and  with  free 
course  of  approach,  has  in  very  truth  become  the  parish  of  the 
Church,  the  field  of  a  Beligion  which  shall  speak— which  does 
speak  to  a  world-neighborhood  in  Imperial  terms.  And  this 
parish  is  the  arena  in  which  shall  be  wrought  out  the  solutions  to 
the  problems  caused  by  the  awakening  of  all  the  earth. 

Lpon  the  Church  of  Christ  beats  hard  the  pressure  of  these 
problems.  There  is  an  insistent,  at  times  a  clamorous  call  for 
solution.  Just  how  and  where  and  in  what  measure  shall  the 
Church  function  with  these  forces,  of  which  she  is  one,  that  have 
made  for  the  gigantic  advance  of  the  past  few  years? 

_  Siiall  tiiere  be  a  democratizing,  a  socializing  of  Beligion ;  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Church,  projected  by  the  Church,  vehicled  by  the 
Church?  Or,  shall  the  Church  continue  along  the  time-honored 
course,  hallowed  and  revered,  seeking  exclusively  the  redemption 
of  the  individual,  in  itself  of  absolute  and  surpassing  import¬ 
ance,  but  dealing  only  incidentally  with  the  salvation,  the  Chris¬ 
tianization,  of  the  institutions  of  life  ? 
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What  is  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Where  is  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 
Has  it  been  adequately  defined  and  its  location  permanently 
fixed?  Or  is  the  Church  still  on  the  voyage  of  its  discovery? 

What  has  the  Church  to  do  with  Industry,  with  Capital  and 
Labor,  with  Strikes  and  Lockouts,  with  Occupational  Diseases, 
with  Tuberculosis,  with  Pure  Food  and  Pure  Milk  and  Pure 
Water;  with  the  exploitation  by  Commercialized  Greed  of  tender 
Children  and  under-nourished  women,  with  the  Capitalization  of 
Vice,  with  the  de-idealizing  of  the  Immigrant,  with  Work  and 
Wages,  Health  and  Housing,  Politics,  Recreation  and  Amuse¬ 
ments  and  Education — in  fine,  with  all  of  these  and  kindred 
social  problems  which  the  changing  order  of  this  generation  puts 
.  to  the  fore? 

What,  in  short,  is  the  message  of  sympathy,  of  warning,  of 
consolation,  of  concern,  of  intelligent  helpfulness,  and  conserva¬ 
tion  and  construction,  which  the  Church  must  bring  to  those 
who  are  in  the  moil  and  welter  of  the  world’s  work? 

What  is  the  so-called  “new  evangelism”  of  which  we  hear  ?  To 
what  extent  does  the  Church  accept  it?  At  what  point  does  the 
Church  depart  from  it?  Is  it,  in  fact,  a  new  evangelism?  Is 
it  not,  rather,  a  restating  in  newer  terms  of  the  evangelism  to 
which  the  Church  has  been  committed  for  centuries?  Of  the 
evangelism  which  Christ  principled  to  the  lawyer  when  He  de¬ 
fined  the  Great  Commandment;  and  of  the  evangelism  which  the 
Master  typified  in  the  person  of  the  Good  Samaritan  ? 

What  is  meant  by  Social  Application  of  Religion,  or  Social 
Service?  And  what  does  it  involve?  Has  it  come  to  tear  down 
our  altars  and  to  minimize  the  importance  and  necessity  of  en¬ 
trance  into  the  individual  heart  and  life  of  the  saving  grace  of 
our  Divine  Lord? 

Is  Social  Religion  new  to  the  thought  and  practice  of  the 
Church?  Is  it  not,  rather,  a  term  that  issues  from  a  moderniz¬ 
ing  of  the  divine  platform  on  which  the  Church  has  stood  for 
ages  as  the  representative  of  Christ  in  the  world? 

Just  what  is  the  Church?  May  we  ask  reverently  whether  it 
is  indeed  the  body  of  the  Christ?  If  so,  what  of  the  scores  and 
scores  of  sections  into  which  it  is  divided?  And  if  there  has 
been  fault  and  error  and  lack  of  comprehensiveness  in  express¬ 
ing  Religion,  and  if  the  matchless  ideal  of  Christianity  has  been 
dimmed  by  the  mists  and  clouds  of  practicability  and  of  materi- 
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alism,  then  just  who,  or  what,  is  to  he  blamed?  Where  does  the 
censure  rest?  Is  not  the  Church,  after  all,  merely  an  abstract 
term?  Or,  is  the  Church  simply  the  aggregation  of  you,  and  of 
me,  and  of  all  others  who  are  followers  of  Christ? 

And  if  this  be  so,  do  not  these  questions  of  the  social  order 
and  these  problems  of  the  unrest  of  to-day  resolve  themselves 
into  personal  problems,  to  be  met  and  solved  by  individual  men 
and  women  in  association  with  individual  men  and  women? 

And  so  we  ask,  What  is  the  place  of  the  Church  in  the  chang¬ 
ing  order  ?  What  is  the  task  of  Christianity  to-day,  under  these 
new,  these  epoch-making  conditions? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  which  arise  in  any  large 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  social,  industrial  and  religi¬ 
ous  orders.  They  are  honest  questions,  They  are  not  easily 
met.  Consecrated  men  seek  the  answers.  Absolutely  sincere 
men  disagree  in  conclusions.  But  there  is  a  unanimity  of  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  problems  involved  in  the  social,  religious,  indus¬ 
trial  and  political  unrest  of  to-day  must  be  met  by  the  Church 
and  measurably  solved  by  the  Church.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  the  Church  of  to-day  is  fully  as  able  to 
define  truth  and  to  express  truth  as  was  the  Church  of  yesterday ; 
and  that  Religion,  whatever  its  garb,  must  be  dynamic  and  not 
static. 

We  shall  address  ourselves  somewhat  definitely  to  a  survev  of 
some  of  these  problems.  We  shall  endeavor  to  present  certain 
angles  of  vision  and,  perchance,  to  develop  some  of  the  points  of 
contact  which  the  Church  clearly  has  with  the  problems  of  life 
and  of  labor — the  problems  which  seemingly  make  for  a  re¬ 
articulation  of  the  Church  with  the  order  of  to-day. 

There  are  certain  fundamentals  to  which  we  must  hold  ir- 
recovably  as  believers  in  the  social  application  of  religion.  These 
are,  in  short,  the  basic  essentials  that  are  held  by  the  churches 
in  common.  We  believe  absolutely  in  the  individual  type  of  sal¬ 
vation,  yet  have  we  not  come  to  the  point  where  we  are  obliged 
to  regard  it  as  but  fractional,  as  preliminary  to  that  comprehen¬ 
sive  type  of  salvation  which  gathers  within  its  widening  circle 
all  of  those  institutions  and  relations  of  life  which  “social  salva¬ 
tion”  comprehends?  Social  religion  would  project  itself  as  a 
transforming  regenerating,  vitalizing  force  into  all  those  king- 
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doms  that  we  would  acclaim  as  “kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  His 
Christ. 

Social  service  implies  servants.  Social  service  through  the 
Church  can  be  rendered  only  by  servants  of  God.  Therefore,  we 
must  believe  that  in  order  to  apply  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
society,  one  must  know  the  gospel  as  it  is  in  and  through  Christ. 
This  involves  nothing  less  than  knowing  Christ;  knowing  Him 
not  alone  as  the  Great  Dynamic  of  the  world,  but  as  personal 
Saviour,  Eedeemer,  Friend. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  while  “many  great  men  have 
deeply  affected  the  history  of  the  world7’,  yet  “Jesus  Christ  has 
changed  the  fundamental  nature  of  society.77  The  effective  so¬ 
cial  servant  in  the  gospel’s  ministry  must  know  Jesus  as  a  person¬ 
al,  actuating  force  in  his  own  life. 

Social  religion  would  not  declare  a  new  gospel,  nor  advocate  a 
new  code  of  Christian  ethics.  Nor  is  it  within  the  thought  to 
suggest  any  radical  application  of  the  gospel,  nor  any  startling 
change  in  the  function  of  the  Church.  For  if  the  social  applica¬ 
tion  of  religion  is  not  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  gospel,  if  the 
salvation  of  man  does  not  comprehend  a  wholeness  as  perfect  as 
the  seamless  robe  of  Christ,  and  if  social  religion  was  not  plainly 
set  forth  in  the  teaching  and  the  ministry  of  the  Master,  it  would 
have  no  appeal  to  us,  nor  could  we  justify  our  advocacy  of  it. 

Here  is  the  situation  which  we  face — we  who  bear  this  social 
message :  The  social  conscience  of  the  Church  is  not  yet  aroused. 
It  is  still  the  aim  of  the  Church  to  effect  the  salvation  of  the  in¬ 
dividual — which,  we  all  agree,  is  of  surpassing  importance — in 
the  fond  belief  that  the  saved  individual  will  create  the  good  so- 
cietv.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  anv  denomination  as  such 
has  committed  itself  to  the  formulating,  much  less  the  work¬ 
ing  out,  of  any  program  which  social  service  involves. 

True,  there  have  been  social  pronouncements  that  have  issued 
from  the  councils  of  government  of  several  of  the  large  commun¬ 
ions,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have  been  negative  in  charac¬ 
ter.  Moreover,  they  have  treated  of  the  larger  problems  of  the 
social  unrest,  and  have  not  approached,  nor  indicated,  the  line 
leading  to  the  solution  of  these  problems.  Nor  do  these  pro¬ 
nouncements,  in  the  main,  show  the  point  of  contact  which  the 
local  church  has  with  these  problems. 

Notwithstanding  the  truly  significant  fact  that  thirty  of  the 
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denominations  have  united  as  a  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
and  through  that  Council  have  issued  a  statement  of  social  faith, 
setting  forth  the  social  aims  of  which  these  churches  approve,  and 
likewise  giving  emphasis  to  the  unsocial  tendencies  of  which  they 
disapprove,  yet  the  essential  fact  remains  that  thus  far  there  has 
been  no  church-wide  movement  in  any  of  the  denominations  to¬ 
wards  the  social  application  of  religion.  In  fine,  the  definite, 
specific,  practical  program  of  social  advance  has  not  yet  been 
formulated  by  the  Church. 

Individual  leaders  within  the  various  communions  have  caught 
the  vision  of  a  comprehensive,  whole-life  application  of  religion, 
kingdom- embracing  in  its  scope,  modernly  evangelistic  in  its 
principles,  and  are  associating  themselves  together  with  the  end 
in  view,,  of  communicating,  and  of  actualizing,  this  full-orbed 
conception  of  the  gospel’s  mission.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  it 
is  the  pulpit,  not  the  pew ;  the  clergyman,  not  the  la}Tnan,  who 
has  caught  this  vision.  Let  us  make  clear,  at  this  juncture,  our 
utter  disagreement  with  those  critics  of  the  Church  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  pulpit  is  reactionary  and  that  the  pew 
alone  is  progressive. 

However,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  new  leaven  has  yet  begun 
to  exercise  its  potency.  Therefore,  the  churches  of  no  denomina¬ 
tion,  nor  even  the  several  churches  of  any  considerable  section, 
can  be  said  to  be  seeking  broadly  to  apply  religion  to  the  associ¬ 
ated  life  of  men. 

When  we  approach  the  men  and  women  of  the  Church  we  dis¬ 
cover  immediately  that  social  service  itself  is  quite  generallv 
misunderstood.  The  mere  suggestion  of  the  term,  due  mainly 
to  the  adjective,  calls  to  mind  Socialism;  and,  unfortunately, 
that  raw  type  of  Socialism,  unlettered  and  largely  misrepresenta- 
tive,  which  is  usually  vehicled  by  the  man  on  the  soap  box.  At 
the  very  outset,  therefore,  we  have  both  a  misunderstanding  and 
a  confusion  of  terms.  We  recall  the  statement  of  a  venerable 
gentleman  to  the  effect  that  social  service  had  been  a  feature  of 
his  church  for  over  fifty  years;  that  regularly  at  Thanksgiving 
Christmas,  Yew  Year’s  and  Easter  baskets  of  food  and  gifts  of 
clothing  were  generously  and  graciously  distributed  among  the 
poor  and  needy.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  type  of  social  service,  altogether  of  a  restricted  and  remedial 
character.  And  a  ludicrous  association  of  the  term  is  with  din- 
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ners,  bazaars,  and  other  sociable  occasions  where,  quite  often,  the 
percentage  of  profit  lifts  itself  from  the  ground  of  simple  arith¬ 
metic  into  the  domain  of  high  finance. 

We  need  at  the  outset,  therefore,  a  definition  of  social  service, 
as  distinguished  from  individual  service.  May  we  suggest  this: 

That  while  individual  service,  or  that  which  has  been  common 
to  the  Church  for  ages  past  and  which  must  ever  be  a  basic  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  will  teach  people  how  to  live  good  lives, 
social  service  works  for  the  establishment  of  proper  conditions  in 
which  to  live  good  lives. 

Individual  service  will  relieve  poverty;  social  service  seeks  to 
remove  the  cause  of  poverty.  Individual  service,  prompted  by  a 
perfectly  proper  motive,  which  may  be  altruistic  or  may  be  that 
of  self-protection,  would  abolish  the  danger  of  infection  from 
disease  or  vice  in  one’s  own  house  or  block.  To  remove  this  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  community  or  the  town  is  social  service. 

The  adjective  “social”  is  the  more  important  word  of  the  term, 
for  there  is  a  great  variety  of  service :  To  one’s  family,  to  one’s 
Church,  to  one’s  political  party,  to  one’s  friends;  from  service 
that  includes  only  a  few  to  that  which  embraces  many  in  its 
touch. 

Social  service,  therefore,  is  essentially  service  to  society  as  a 
group-society;  not  only  to  men,  women  and  children  as  members 
of  society,  but  to  society  in  its  sociological  sense. 

Social  service  through  the  Church  has  for  its  immediate  ob¬ 
ject  the  application  of  the  gospel  to  the  associated  life  of  men. 
It  is  in  no  manner  a  substitute  for  individual  service,  nor  is  it 
the  alternative  to  individual  service.  It  involves  the  definite 
projection  of  religion  into  all  the  realms  of  human  life  and  all 
the  relations  of  man’s  being.  It  contemplates  the  salvation  of 
the  whole  man.  It  seeks  nothing  less  than  the  Christianization 
of  all  the  institutions  of  life.  It  is  the  religion  that  saves  and 
the  religion  that  serves,  as  well  as  the  religion  that  keeps,  ex¬ 
pressing  itself  in  social  terms.  Its  perfect  goal  is  a  saved  soul, 
in  a  saved  bodv,  in  a  saved  environment. 

The  social  service  movement,  we  believe,  is  due  to  the  larger 
and  truer  appreciation  which  we  have  to-day  of  the  Gospel  as  a 
solvent  for  the  problems  of  modern  life.  It  squares  absolutely 
with  the  program  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  derives  its  inspiration, 
gains  its  incentive,  from  Him  who  ministered  to  the  sick  and 
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the  needy,  the  oppressed  and  the  outcast,  and  who  had  thought 
foi  the  here,  and  the  settling  of  that  life — its  environment, 
as  well  as  the  life  to  come. 

Social  salvation  involves  all  that  individual  and  personal  re¬ 
gen  eiation  implies,  and  it  is  obliged  to  realize  that  social  recon¬ 
struction,  unfortunately,  does  not  necessarily  follow  individual 
redemption.  This,  in  fact,  is  a  chief  point  of  emphasis  to-dav 
as  social  service  advances. 

Social  service  does  not  carry  with  it  any  new  code  of  Christian 
ethics,  noi  does  it  advocate  any  change  in  the  function  of  the 
Church.  It  does  not  suggest  that  the  pulpit  should  be  converted 
into  a  forum  foi  the  discussion,  as  a  rule,  of  sociology,  economics 
or  politics.  It  is  not  a  veneered  heterodoxy,  nor  is  the  other 
cynical  suggestion,  that  one  must  be  theologically  heterodox  in 
01  dei  to  be  socially  orthodox,  worthy  of  any  serious  consideration. 

Salvation  to-day  must  involve  the  complete  man  in  all  of  that 
man's  relations,  else  it  is  not  adequately  effective.  And  it  may 
be  suggested  here  that  it  would  seem  to  be  a  greater  achievement 
to  save  a  man  to-day,  even  to  encompass  the  exclusively  indi¬ 
vidual  type  of  salvation,  because  of  the  abstractions  and  distrac¬ 
tions  of  our  involved  modern  life,  than  ever  before. 

Groodnesb  and  inefficiency  hay  e  too  long  been  yoked  together  in 
the  Church,  and  alert  Christians  are  dissatisfied  with  the  one¬ 
sided,  fractional  salvation  that  produces  merely  good  men.  The 
thing  needed  to-day  in  increasing  measure  is  good  men  who  can 
make  good. 

A  saved  soul  makes  a  man  good,  and  a  good  man  makes  his 
surioundings?  better  which  is  just  half  the  truth  ;  but  a  saved 
soul,  in  a  saved  body,  in  a  saved  community,  in  a  saved  enyfiron- 
ment — there  is  the  whole  truth. 

Social  service  would  function  the  Church  with  the  community, 
with  the  city,  in  efficient  degree.  But  the  Church  would  not 
seek  to  assume  the  function  of  the  city. 

We  who  proclaim  the  social  gospel  are  among  those  who  hold 
to  the  conviction  that  the  Church  alone  can  never  establish  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  this  world.  There  are  critics  of  the  Church, 
and  they  aie  quite  numerous  in  these  days,  who  seek  to  maintain 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  do  everything  from  di¬ 
recting  politics  and  guiding  industry  and  purifying  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  home,  to  establishing  a  monetary  unit  for  the  world. 
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We  take  decided  issue  with  those  who  profess  to  entertain  this 
belief. 

The  Church  to-day  really  shares  its  function  with  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  to  us  it  seems  that  society  can  never  be  saved  and 
the  kingdom  of  God  founded  here  in  this  earth,  in  and  through 
the  Church  alone.  Shall  we  not  hold  this  to  be  a  perfectly  logi¬ 
cal  conclusion,  flowing  as  it  does  from  an  analysis  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Church?  But  it  may  be  that  we  are  not  in  entire 
accord  as  to  the  function  of  the  Church,  and  some  may  hold  that 
the  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  are  co-terminous.  Others, 
we  know,  believe  that  the  Church  is  the  only  divine  institution  on 
earth. 

Do  we  not  rightly  maintain  that  the  will  and  purpose  of  God 
are  expressed  through  three  great  institutions — the  Family,  the 
Church  and  the  State ;  and  that  each  is  a  medium  through  which 
God  is  working  out  His  plans  for  the  redemption  of  the  world? 
And  that  each  of  these  institutions  has  separate  and  distinct 
functions?  And  that  in  the  proper  exercise  of  these  functions 
the  motive  is  religious? 

Is  it  not  right,  moreover,  for  us  to  declare  that  these  functions, 
all  religious,  are  of  such  a  fundamental  nature  as  to  make  them 
complementary,  corresponding,  and,  in  a  sense,  interlocking — 
the  function  of  the  Familv  with  that  of  the  Church  and  State: 

*/  y 

the  function  of  the  Church  with  that  of  the  Family  and  State; 
the  function  of  the  State  with  that  of  the  Family  and  Church  ? 

Each  seeks  to  realize  the  ideals  of  the  kingdom  that  corre¬ 
spond  to  its  function ;  to  have  them  expressed  in  human  lives  and 
fulfilled  in  human  relations.  These  three  institutions,  (shall  we 
not  say  of  divine  origin?)  “are  the  media  through  which  the  life 
of  the  kingdom  actualizes  itself  in  the  world.”  It  must  follow, 
therefore,  that  they  are  the  three  co-ordinating  factors  in  the 
work  of  establishing  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth. 

Let  us  define  these  institutions  with  especial  regard  to  salient 
functions  and  in  terms  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Here  are  the 
definitions  of  the  Family,  the  Church  and  the  State,  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Samuel  Zane  Batten  i1 

“The  Family  is  the  institute  of  love  and  trust.  Its  special 
function  is  to  mould  the  life  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  a  school  of 


1  “The  Social  Task.” 
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self-sacrifice  and  mutual  aid,  and  then  to  send  forth  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  seek  through  the  family  the  perfection  of  the  race  and  to 
serve  as  good  citizens  in  the  civic  state. 

"The  Church  is  the  institute  of  faith  and  hope.  Its  special 
function  is  to  testify  of  God  and  His  kingdom,  to  hold  up  the 
Chiktian  ideal  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  to  inform  the  mind,  to 
arouse  the  conscience  of  the  people,  to  hearten  them  for  courage¬ 
ous  living,  and  to  send  them  forth  thus  taught,  inspired  and  im¬ 
pelled,  to  hunger  after  justice,  to  seek  the  kingdom  and  its  right¬ 
eousness,  and  to  build  on  earth  a  Christian  social  order. 

"The  State  is  the  institute  of  rights  and  duties.  Its  special 
function  is  to  maintain  justice  in  human  relations,  to  seek  after 
righteousness  in  society,  to  provide  the  conditions  for  human, 
moral  and  spiritual  life,  to  embody  in  its  order  the  abiding  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  kingdom — righteousness  and  peace  in  the  Holy 
Spirit— and  to  send  forth  its  citizens  to  hallow  God’s  name,  to 
seek  His  kingdom,  and  to  do  His  will  in  all  the  masterful  insti¬ 
tutions  of  their  social  and  political  life.” 

Let  us  at  once  recognize  the  fact  that  these  definitions  are  in¬ 
complete  ;  that  none  is  comprehensive.  The  functions  of  Family, 
Church  and  State  are  given  in  idealistic,  rather  than  practical 

terms.  But  the  chief  aim  of  each  institution  is  lucidly  indi¬ 
cated. 

While  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  are  concerned  primarilv 
with  the  Church  as  the  great  instrument  for  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world,  yet  any  fair  consideration 
must  take  cognizance  of  all  cardinal  contributing  factors.  That 
which  we  seek,  the  ultimate  goal,  in  so  far  as  this  world  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  the  Christianization  of  the  institutions  of  man’s  life _ 

that  in  all  their  expressions  they  may  be  motived  by  religion— 
and  their  enlistment  in  the  work  of  social  redemption. 

To  this  end,  therefore,  we  must  validate  the  worth  of  the 
Famih  and  the  State  as  related  agencies,  with  the  Church,  for 
aiding  the  Church  towards  the  perfect  exercises  of  her  function. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  define  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  locate  it  in 
workable  terms  of  to-day.  Christ,  we  know,  gave  us  no  defini¬ 
tion  of  it,  but  He  described  it  many  times;  and  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  He  has  indicated  very  plainly  the  kind  and  quality 
of  the  social  order  He  expected  to  see  established. 
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“The  kingdom  of  God,”  says  Professor  Batten,2  “is  a  great 
comprehensive  ideal.  It  is  a  personal  good  and  it  is  a  social 
state.  It  is  a  good  in  time  and  it  is  no  less  a  good  in  eternity 
It  is  a  universal  fact,  the  reign  of  God  throughout  His  whole 
creation;  and  it  is  the  realization  under  the  conditions  of  time 
and  space  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  God.” 

Then,  with  greater  definiteness:  “The  kingdom  of  God  is  the 
reign  of  God  in  men  and  over  men  and  through  men.  It  com¬ 
prehends  the  whole  life  of  man  and  makes  provision  for  all  his 
needs.  It  is  a  society  of  men  who  do  God’s  will  and  fulfill  Hi 
righteousness.  It  includes  the  whole  being  and  destiny  of  man, 
and  binds  heaven  and  earth,  time  and  eternity,  God  and  man  to¬ 
gether  in  a  solidarity  of  life  and  blessedness.” 

And  in  the  more  specific  social  terms  of  our  time :  “The  Kin^  - 
dom  of  God  is  a  great  social  synthesis  which  includes  the  whole 
life  of  man — spiritual,  moral,  mental  and  physical.  Its  field  of 
manifestation  is  man’s  personal,  family,  social,  political  and  in¬ 
dustrial  relations.  It  finds  its  consummation,  so  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned,  in  a  righteous  and  brotherly  society  on  earth 
In  fine,  it  is  a  good  for  the  whole  man  in  this  world  and  in  every 
world. 

“The  kingdom  of  God  is  the  growing  perfection  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  life  of  humanity.  It  is  the  redemption  of  man’s  mental, 
moral  and  physical  life.  It  means  a  perfect  man  in  a  perfect 
society.” 

In  “The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life,”  Dr.  King 
says,  “Beligion  is  not  something  apart  from  life,  but  in  the  very 
midst  of  it ;  knit  up  with  cell  and  with  sex,  with  human  relations 
and  employments  and  tendencies  and  strivings — inextricably  in¬ 
volved  in  all.  And  we  should  look  for  its  glory  not  in  majestic 
isolation,  hut  rather  in  its  ability  to  permeate  and  dominate  all 
life.” 

While  we  have  said  that  the  whole  work  of  the  kingdom  can¬ 
not  be  done  in  and  through  the  Church  alone,  yet  the  thought 
must  not  be  suggested  that  the  Church  is  not  supremely  and 
vitally  important  in  the  work  of  social  regeneration.  The  or¬ 
ganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  must  receive  the  loyalty  of  all 
Christians.  Her  function  and  methods  must  never  be  m;r>i- 


2  “The  Social  Task  of  Christianity,”  Batten. 
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mized.  And  if  we  have  correctly  interpreted  the  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  movement  towards  social  Christianity,  it  involves 
nothing  less  than  the  positive  magnifying  of  the  Church,  aud 
her  functioning  anew  upon  a  larger  plane  of  service. 

But  the  four-square  program  of  Christianity,  the  entire  work 
of  the  kingdom,  simply  cannot  be  actualized  by  the  Church  ai  me 
If  this  were  not  true  there  would  be  the  implication  that  the 
Church  arrogated  to  herself  the  functions  of  the  Fainilv  and 
State. 

Has  the  time  not  come,  therefore,  for  men  and  women  to 
have  full  appreciation  of  the  divine  significance  and  the  reiigi- 
ous  value  of  the  Family  and  State?  That  conception  gained, 
must  it  not  follow  that  these  more  neglected  institutions  shall  be 
consciously  and  collectively  utilized  in  behalf  of  religious  prog¬ 
ress  and  social  redemption? 

The  social  problems  which  press  so  heavily  upon  us  for  solu¬ 
tion  are  not  alone  problems  which  the  Church  must  solve  because 
of  the  divine  origin,  per  se,  of  the  Church,  or  because  of  the 
peculiar  function  and  powers  residing  in  the  Church,  but  the 
Chuich  must  contribute  largely  to  the  solution  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  because  through  her  work  they  have  been  created.  Hot 
this  alone,  but  the  Evangelical  Christian  Church  has,  on  final 
analysis,  actually  brought  these  problems  upon  us. 

We  shall  accord  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  glad  recogni¬ 
tion  of  all  the  virtue  she  possesses,  but  may  we  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  problems  of  social  advance  of  which 
the  people  are  markedly  conscious  in  any  of  the  lands  where  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicism  holds  sway. 

For  instance,  are  there  social  problems  such  as  we  have  in  the 
T  nited  States,  such  as  there  are  in  England  or  in  Germany,  in 
any  of  the  South  American  countries?  What  social  problems 
are  there  in  Austria  ?  Moreover,  there  were  no  social  problems  of 
national  magnitude  in  France,  or  Portugal,  or  Spain,  until  the 
clutch  of  the  Romanist  system  was  broken. 

Evangelical  Christianity,  our  “wayfaring”  Christianity,  is 
alone  responsible  for  these  problems,  and  is  called  of  God  to 
solve  them.  Christianity  of  this  type  has  exalted  manhood 
throughout  the  world,  has  enhanced  his  value,  broadened  his 
horizon,  magnified  his  importance,  enlarged  his  field  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  As  some  one  has  said,  “If  proof  were  needed  it  would 
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be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  greatest  changes — the  things  indeed 
which  make  modern  civilization — are  found  precisely  at  the 
points  which  Jesus  Christ  most  strongly  pressed.” 

Another  has  said  that  “The  transition  from  barbarism  to 
civilization  takes  place,  not  by  the  improvement  of  means  of 
transportation,  or  facilities  for  commerce,  or  discoveries  of  sci¬ 
ence,  or  wonders  of  invention —  though  these  are  valuable  by¬ 
products  of  the  stimulating  energy  of  religion — but  by  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  faith  in  God’s  fatherhood  and  man’s  brotherhood,  and 
by  the  most  practical  application  of  these  truths  to  everyday  af¬ 
fairs.” 

Eeligion  has  produced  an  upward  pressure  on  human  society. 
Dynamic  Christianity  has  pressed  most  strongly  upon  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  evangelized,  modernized,  democraticized,  lands,  and 
this  pressure  to-day  is  as  the  working  of  leaven  in  our  social 
fabric.  Christ’s  exaltation  of  manhood  and  womanhood  has  in¬ 
volved  a  re- standardization,  a  re- valuation  of  humanity,  which  is 
now  expressed  in  the  growing  social  consciousness  of  the  people. 
Issuing  from  this,  logically,  is  the  social  problem. 

“Religion,”  said  a  distinguished  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  “has  outgrown  the  Church.”  He  avers,  more¬ 
over,  that  there  is  a  decided  conflict  between  Religion  and  the 
Church.  Religion  is  becoming  democratized — and  the  pity  is 
that  the  Church  fails  to  appreciate  this  significant  trend. 

Have  our  old  terms  lost  their  potency,  our  old  methods  their 
effectiveness?  Shall  we  not  record,  also,  that  our  time-honored 
policies  somehow  fail  to  bring  results  commensurate  with  the 
tremendous  volume  of  effort  expended,  and  shall  we  not  say  that 
the  message  which  appealed  to  our  fathers  does  not  yield  the 
fulness  of  response  from  this  generation? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  none  among  us  who  will  question 
that  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  still  remains,  or  that  the 
grip  of  God  on  the  life  of  man  is  after  all  the  one  cohesive  ele¬ 
ment  that  holds  society  from  chaos. 

Religion,  we  aver,  is  not  in  the  melting  pot.  But  does  not  the 
conviction  force  itself  that  some  of  our  methods  of  expressing  it, 
of  interpreting  it,  are  even  now  in  the  crucible?  A  new  die  is 
to  be  cast?  A  new  vehicle  for  its  transmission  is  to  come?  A 
new  channel  through  which  it  shall  flow  is  being  prepared? 

The  era  of  social  Christianity  is  upon  us.  With  it  comes  the 
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democratization  of  religion.  x4nd  religion  will  not  function  on 
the  low  plane  of  materialism,  as  the  Socialists  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve.  The  Brotherhood  of  Man  will  come  only  through  the 
operation  of  the  processes  which  God  set  in  motion  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world.  Men  must  become  sons  before  they  can 
become  brothers — sons  of  God,  and  brothers  through  God's  Son. 

Socialism  errs  fundamentally  when  it  proclaims  that  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  religious,  social  and  economic  conditions  is  to  come 
from  the  physical  and  material  benefit  alone  of  the  so-called 
“proletariat.”  Constructive  reform,  abiding  reform,  will  come 
only  in  measure  as  education  is  democratized  and  as  man  gains  a 
new  appreciation  of  manhood  through  religion — for  education 
is  rooted  in  religion. 

“Intense  poverty,  bearing  the  sordid  fruits — pauperism,  crime, 
vice,  sickness,  premature  death — does  not  make  for  democratic 
reform,”  says  Dr.  Weyl.3  “A  really  effective  discontent  accom¬ 
panies  a  larger  income,  a  fuller  education,  a  greater  leisure,  and 
a  vision  of  better  things. 

“The  hope  of  society  lies  not  in  the  oppression  of  men  to  the 
verge  of  revolt,  but  in  the  continuous  elimination  of  oppression. 
The  hunger  of  the  multitude  is  not  the  true  motive  of  revolu¬ 
tion.  Hunger  degenerates,  insecurity  of  life  leads  to  crime,  and 
these,  by  enfeebling  their  victims,  strengthen  the  oppressive 
bonds  and  make  them  perpetual.  A  man,  or  a  class,  crushed  to 
earth — is  crushed  to  earth.” 

In  these  days  the  Church  is  gaining  appreciation  of  certain 
essential  facts :  That  salvation  is  something  more  than  assur¬ 
ance  of  life  hereafter;  that  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  merely 
a  means  to  an  end.  That  in  saving  the  body  there  is  implied  no 
disparagement  of  the  soul.  That  “come  ye  out  from  among 
them  and  be  ye  separate”  must  no  longer  be  given  the  monastic 
interpretation.  That  the  Church  has  ceased  to  be  a  city  of 
refuge.  That  salvation  is  not  limited  to  a  single  realm  of  life, 
or  a  single  aspect  of  being,  but  that  it  encompasses  the  utter  to¬ 
tality  of  life. 

A  recent  writer,  of  the  Church,  lias  criticised  the  Church  be¬ 
cause  its  plans  and,  in  generations  past,  its  very  ideals,  have  been 
personal — which  is  to  say  denominational  and  ecclesiastical,  and 


3  The  New  Democracy,  Weyl. 
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because  most  of  the  programs  began  and  ended  with  the  Church. 
Whether  this  criticism  is  just  and  the  implied  censure  deserved 
is  not  a  matter  for  final  judgment  at  this  time,  but  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  support  of  the  criticism. 
It  is  true  that  many  leaders  of  the  Church  have  had  a  wider 
vision,  a  larger  program,  and  have  sought  a  greater  field  for 
achievement  than  that  offered  bv  the  Church  and  that  which  de- 
nomination-serving  has  involved.  But  so  far  as  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Church  is  concerned  there  has  not  always  been  ex¬ 
pressed  the  thought  that  Christiandw  had  another  and  a  greater 
object  than  to  “draw  out  of  the  world  the  Lord’s  elect  and  pre¬ 
serve  them  against  the  time  of  the  Lord’s  return.”  The  parable 
of  the  leaven  failed  to  receive  its  widest  application.  The  in¬ 
junction  of  James,  to  keep  oneself  “unspotted  from  the  world,” 
was  taken  quite  literally.  Piety  and  righteousness  were  re¬ 
garded  as  synonymous  terms. 

And  the  programs  of  the  Church  relating  to  social  reform  have 
failed  of  their  purpose  to  a  large  degree  because  of  their  lack  of 
the  constructive  element.  The  Church  has  been  “for”  too  little 
that  concerns  the  life  here  and  “against”  too  much ;  so  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  destructive  have  featured  the  plans  and  programs  of  the 
Church.  So  in  its  treatment  of  social  evils  the  ministration  has 
been  to  effects,  rather  than  to  causes,  and  apparently  without 
realization  of  the  basic  fact  that  social  ills  have  their  root  in 
social  causes.  The  attempt  at  cure,  praiseworthy  though  it  has 
been,  was  along  individualistic  rather  than  social  lines 

In  a  consideration  of  the  Church  and  Social  Keform,  Dr. 
Cochran  of  Philadelphia,  summed  up  his  argument  in  a  short 
sentence.  “The  world,”  he  said,  “will  not  be  satisfied  with  our 
religious  professions  until  we  attack  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
disease  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  persistency  that  we  palliate 
the  symptoms.” 

But  the  newer  thought  of  the  Church  to-day  grasps  all  this 
and  it  locates  the  root  in  social  maladjustments  of  the  effects 
which  we  term  sickness,  poverty,  crime,  inefficiency  and  injustice 
in  the  associated,  the  corporate,  life.  So  elimination  of  these 
evils  will  come,  not  through  individual  action,  but  through 
social  action.  With  this  thought  dominating,  the  impossibility 
of  isolated  reforms  will  be  more  apparent. 

Shall  we  apply  this  principle  to  the  slum?  The  slum  roots 
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in  a  social  maladjustment.  The  older  thought  of  the  Church 
expiessed  itself  in  the  establishing  of  rescue  halls  as  a  means  of 
redeeming  the  slum— and  these  rescue  missions  have  done  a  glori¬ 
ous  work.  They  will  ever  be  necessary,  so  long  as  the  slum  ex¬ 
ists.  Their  importance  as  factors  in  encompassing  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  fallen  and  the  outcast  should  never  be  minimized. 
But  the)  are  missions  to  the  individual,  and  for  the  saving  of  the 
indB  idual.  And  so  it  may  be  stated  in  all  truth  that  were  these 
rescue  halls  multiplied  many  times,  and  were  they  to  operate  to 
the  utter  limit  of  their  capacity,  and  accomplish  the  redeeming 
work  to  which  they  were  sent,  the  slum  would  still  persist.  For 
while  these  halls  were  rescuing  men  and  women  one  by  one,  yet 
the  conditions  which  produce  the  slum  would  remain  untouched. 
Bo)s  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women,  would  still  be 
growing  up  in  demoralizing  surroundings,  exposed  to  all  man¬ 
ner  of  evil  suggestions,  often  robbed  of  the  rights  of  childhood 
and  }outh,  prematurely  worked,  under  nourished,  contacted  with 
adult  vice,  and  forming  habits  in  the  plastic  days  that  take  a 
fatal  set  upon  them.  Thus  is  the  slum  recruited,  not  from 
within,  but  from  without. 

The  cure  for  the  slum,  therefore,  with  all  that  the  slum  sug¬ 
gests,  is  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  conditions  that  perpetuate 
the  slum,  and  these  conditions  are  not  altogether  found  in  the 
slum  itself.  This  applies  likewise  to  the  saloon  and  the  gambl¬ 
ing  house  and  the  brothel. 

Social  evils,  therefore,  have  social  causes.  Eradication  must 
be  along  social  and  not  individual  lines.  Which  is  not  to  say 
that  individual  effort  is  to  be  stopped  or  its  value  lessened. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  there  is  no  such  thing  either  con¬ 
ceivable  or  possible  as  a  good  individual  who  is  good  by  himself 
and  unto  himself.  John  Wesley  declared  that  the  Bible  “knows 
nothing  of  a  solitary  religion.”  Man  is  a  being  of  relations,  and 
right  life  is  life  in  right  relations.  Therefore  the  man  who  is 
good  at  all  is  good  in  the  relations  in  which  he  finds  himself.  In 
fine,  religion  itself  is  an  aggregate  of  relationships. 

Christianity  must  not  alone  make  good  individuals,”  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Batten  says,  “but  it  must  point  the  way  and  indicate  the 
manner  in  which  these  individuals  shall  associate  themselves  in 
lighteous  social  relations.  Mere  honesty  and  uprightness  in  the 
personal  life  is  not  enough;  there  must  be  the  incarnation  of 
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honesty  and  uprightness  in  social,  political  and  economic  laws 
and  systems.” 

Christ  organized  two  missionary  tours,  giving  to  the  mission¬ 
aries  certain  definite  instructions  wdiich  were  identically  the 
same  in  each  case.  And  the  missionaries,  upon  their  return,  re¬ 
ported  to  Christ  that  they  had  carried  out  his  orders. 

Christ  went  into  the  Nazarene  synagogue  and  deliberately 
turned  to  the  writings  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  from  which  He 
read,  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  upon  me;  because 
Jehovah  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek; 
he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  lib¬ 
erty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that 
are  bound.  .  .  .to  comfort  all  that  mourn.  .  .  .to  give  unto  them 
a  garland  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.” 

Five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children,  had  followed 
him  all  the  day.  They  had  heard  his  words  of  life.  Travel 
worn  and  hungry  they  were.  The  disciples  would  send  them  away. 
Had  they  not  listened  to  some  of  the  greatest  discourses  that  the 
world  ever  had  heard?  Ought  that  not  to  satisfy  them?  The 
Master  thought  not.  And  He  gave  to  them  the  bread  and  the 
meat  that  they  required  to  appease  their  physical  hunger.  He 
ministered  to  their  bodies. 

John  the  Baptist  was  in  prison.  He  sent  to  Christ  and  asked 
for  proofs  of  Christ’s  divinity.  And  the  Master  sent  to  John 
these  proofs :  “The  blind  receive  their  sight  and  the  lame  walk, 
the  lepers  are  cleansed  and  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  dead  are 
raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  good  tidings  preached  to  them.” 

And  so  the  record  of  His  ministry,  fragmentary  though  it  is, 
evidences  the  application,  in  concrete  cases,  of  His  whole-life 
conception  of  service.  He  clearly  showed  that  it  was  His  mis¬ 
sion  beneficently  to  influence  the  whole  life  of  man. 

The  Christian,  therefore,  who  would  deny  that  religion  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  a  man’s  health  and  his  labor,  about  a  man’s  food 
and  his  clothing,  about  his  welfare  and  his  surroundings,  has  a 
problem  which  he  must  settle  in  the  light  of  the  life,  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  practices  of  the  Christ  who  served. 

What  then,  shall  we  ask,  is  the  task  of  the  Church,  and  just 
where  is  the  place  of  the  Church  in  the  changing  order  of  to-day, 
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or  where  does  the  Church  function  with  the  so-called  secular 
agencies  that  are  making  for  human  advance  ? 

“The  Church  is  to  arouse  and  inspire  men  to  go  forth  and 
make  justice  prevail  in  the  earth.  It  is  not  enough  to  cherish 
the  ideals  of  justice,  but  a  collective  effort  must  be  made  to  re¬ 
duce  these  ideals  to  practice.  This  will  mean  that  men  in¬ 
structed  and  inspired  by  the  Church  are  to  go  forth  and  testify 
militant!}  against  all  injustice,  to  withstand  every  wrong  wher¬ 
ever  found,  to  expose  e~\  ery  falsehood  without  fear  or  favor,  and 
to  seek  to  ensure  each  man  his  due. 

This  means  furthei  that  men  of  the  Church  are  to  make  a 
collective  effort  to  establish  justice  in  the  daily  practice  of  the 
commercial  world  and  to  build  up  in  the  earth  a  just  and  Chris¬ 
tian  industrial  order.  That  is,  they  must  seek  to  secure  for 
every  person  the  conditions  of  a  fair  and  human  life  in  society. 
The}  must  see  that  gains  received  and  privileges  enjoyed  bear 
some  proportion  to  services  rendered  and  obligations  fulfilled. 
They  must  put  their  faith  and  practice  and  conscience  in  pledge 
in  behalf  of  a  just  and  Christian  social  order.  They  must  strive 
together  to  establish  justice  as  the  supreme  law  and  the  daily 
practice  of  all  men  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

“For  is  not  the  search  for  justice  primary  and  fundamental? 
And  is  it  not  in  vain  to  talk  of  a  Christian  civilization  or  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  Christian  society  without  justice  being  expressed  all  along 
the  line?  This  is  not  to  say  that  justice  is  to  be  the  only  object 
of  the  Christian’s  efforts,  but  that  it  is  both  primarv  and  funda¬ 
mental.”4 

A  German  scholar  has  said  that  “Whosoever  would  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  social  question  must  have  on  his  right  hand 
the  works  on  political  economy  and  before  him  must  be  kept  open 
the  New  Testament.” 

The  Church  must  concern  itself  wfith  the  Socialist  Movement, 
perhaps  the  most  significant  movement  of  these  times.  The 
Church  cannot  ignore  it.  Socialism  is  the  avowed  creed  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  and  women,  and  if  the  statements  of  many  of  its 
leaders  are  to  be  accepted  at  face  value,  Socialism  is  utterly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  organized  Church  of  Christ,  but,  paradoxically,  de¬ 
clares  itself  to  be  in  accord  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
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Socialism  must  be  reckoned  with,  and  the  fact  that  its  propa¬ 
ganda  expresses  many  errors  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the 
Church  should  deal  with  it — considerately,  graciously  and  help¬ 
fully.  For  Socialism,  like  heterodoxy,  shows  that  people  are  ac¬ 
tually  thinking  along  original  lines,  and  for  themselves,  and  it 
may  be  put  forth  almost  as  axiomatic  that  heterodoxy  on  fire  is 
better  than  orthodoxy  on  ice.  Moreover,  the  Socialist  is  able  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  within  him. 

What  connection  should  the  Church  have  with  social  agencies 
that  are  classified  as  “secular” — Charity  Organization  Societies, 
Child  Labor  Committees,  Labor  Unions,  Welfare  Leagues,  Play¬ 
ground  Associations,  and  the  like?  It  will  not  do  merely  to  say 
that  the  “inspiration”  for  these  movements  comes  from  the 
Church,  for  the  Church  almost  without  exception  characterizes 
these  as  non-religious,  and  declares  that  they  are  motived  by  a 
“professionalism”  that  is  cold,  callous  and  heartless;  that  the 
genuine  religious  element  is  lacking  in  their  work.  There  is  a 
“professionalism”  of  which  the  Church,  too,  is  guilty.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  attitude  will  not  tend  to  hasten  the  solution  of  the 
problems  that  should  be  quite  common  to  the  Church  and  the 
“secular”  humanitarian  societies.  Perhaps  the  most  cruel  and 
unjust  assertion  ever  made  against  social  workers  in  the  so- 
called  “professional”  field  was  that  “they  worshipped  a  statisti¬ 
cal  Christ.”  And  to  our  shame  it  was  said  by  a  leader  in  the 
Church.  There  cannot,  of  course,  be  any  understanding  between 
the  Church  and  the  social  workers,  whose  efforts  are  expended 
through  institutions  other  than  the  Church,  if  this  spirit  is  to 
prevail.  The  Church  should  no  longer  apologize  for  the  social 
agencies  for  which  she  is,  after  all,  responsible. 

Exactlv  what  is  the  situation  in  which  the  Church  finds  itself 

*. / 

to-day  in  the  cities,  not  alone  of  the  United  States,  but  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent?  Scores,  even  hundreds  of  churches 
there  are  in  our  cities,  each  moving  along  its  own  little  inde¬ 
pendent  course,  each  fighting  its  own  battle, — and  shall  we  not 
say  that  the  fight  is  a  brave  and  an  heroic  one  ? — each  in  its  own 
fashion  seeking  the  salvation  of  the  fractional  man,  and  each 
praying  and  working  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  of  its 
own  circumscribed  conception.  And  that  kingdom,  if  it  did 
come,  would  by  the  logic  of  the  process  employed  in  creating  it 
be  nothing  more  than  an  anarchy  of  good  individuals.  It  must 
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be  a  great  confederation,  a  complete  amalgamation  of  wholly 
saved  men  and  women,  whose  very  method  of  salvation  gravitated 
them  towards  a  full-orbed  social  realm  wherein  all  parts  co¬ 
ordinated  in  producing  the  perfection  of  a  universal  Christian 
synthesis. 

But  with  all  of  our  city  churches  and  all  of  our  millions  of 
city  church  members  there  has  thus  far  been  no  Christian  cause 
in  the  citv  and  for  the  city.  In  no  large  wav  has  there  been 
unity  of  effort.  Church  federations  usually  are  on  paper.  In 
no  large  way  has  there  been  a  marshalling  of  forces.  In  no  large 
way  has  there  been  a  definite  and  workable  plan  of  campaign, 
nor  in  any  large  way  has  there  been  a  utilization,  in  leagued, 
coalesced  form,  of  the  resources  of  Christ’s  Church  in  behalf  of 
the  common  good  and  towards  a  single,  social,  common  end. 

If  we  would  hold  that  a  Divine  Providence  from  time  to  time 
exalts  certain  great  truths  and  indicates  them  as  stress  points  for 
the  collective  effort  of  His  people,  who  is  there  that  dares  say 
that  Almighty  God  has  not  indicated  for  the  churches  of  this  day 
the  application,  by  the  churches  in  federation,  of  the  Gospel  of 
His  Son  to  society — to  men  and  women  in  the  bulk;  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  surround  them;  to  the  systems  that  at  times  so 
cruelly  moil  them ;  to  the  forces  that  so  tragically  engulf  them  ? 

Is  the  program  which  Christ  gave  centuries  ago  not  as  appli¬ 
cable  to-day  as  in  ages  past?  Hay,  do  we  not  hold  that  it  is 
more  efficacious  now — because  of  our  larger  intelligence,  our 
greater  light,  our  modern  equipment,  our  consecrated  sagacity, 
our  wealth  of  experience  ?  The  message  of  Christ  is  as  fresh  to¬ 
day  as  though  it  had  been  handed  down  from  the  Throne  of  God 
this  very  morning.  Are  we  the  ones  who  should  ask,  even  in 
our  moments  of  dull  discouragement,  whether  Christianity  after 
all  has  not  failed?  After  we  have  looked  upon  the  awful  handi¬ 
cap  which  Christianity  has  in  the  cities  ?  Shall  we  not  put  to  our¬ 
selves  instead,  the  question  whether  Christianity,  the  abundant, 
comprehensive  Christianity,  has  really  ever  been  tried  in  all  its 
fullness  ? 

Where  are  the  parishes  to-day  in  our  great  cities?  Do  they 
really  exist?  What  has  the  Church  in  Philadelphia,  or  Hew 
York,  or  Boston,  or  Chicago,  beyond  a  membership  roll?  And 
while  those  on  that  roll  are  nurtured  and  cared  for, — and  some¬ 
times  coddled — is  it  not  true  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
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are  unchurched — that  they  are  easy  victims  to  every  scheme  that 
would  exploit  them  ?  Why  should  we  marvel  at  the  spread  of  an 
anti- Church  Socialism  ? 

What  is  the  Church  in  the  city  doing  to-day  in  that  immense 
twilight  zone  that  is  to  be  found  between  the  membership  roster 
of  your  church  and  the  membership  roster  of  my  church?  Does 
the  Church  even  speak  the  language  of  this  multitude? 

Where  is  the  parish  of  any  one  of  the  eight  hundred  churches 
of  Philadelphia?  Is  there  one  section  of  that  city  for  which  a 
single  church  holds  itself  directly  and  wholly  responsible  ? 

What  triumphant  message  has  the  Church  which  the  people 
hear?  In  what  direction  are  her  energies  expended?  Are  they 
not  too  often  dissipated  in  preaching  and  working  against  the 
various  minor  evils — in  campaigning  against  Sunday  athletics. 
Sunday  concerts,  Sunday  picture  shows — the  amusements  of  the 
poor? 

And  does  the  pulpit  carry  a  message  of  conviction  of  the  sin 
of  Child  Labor,  of  the  sin  of  unsanitary  housing,  of  the  sin  of 
underpaying  and  overworking  women?  Does  the  pulpit  seek  to 
convict  of  these  corporate  sins  ? 

We  speak  of  efficiency.  Of  what  use  is  it  unless  there  be  a 
worth-while  objective.  Efficiency  of  itself  is  nothing.  But  effi- 
ciencv  illumined  bv  a  vision  in  which  is  lined  the  radiant  struc- 

d 

ture  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  dwelling  place  of  social  justice 
— that  is  efficiency  to  a  purpose. 

The  Church  must  get  back  to  the  people.  The  dallying  with 
symptoms,  the  offering  of  classes  and  calisthenics  and  cookery, 
the  expenditure  of  tremendous  energy  towards  the  suppression 
of  minor  evils,  the  attitude  of  employing  the  negative  to  the 
amusements  of  the  people  when  those  amusements  are  not  in  the 
direction  of  our  orthodox  conceptions — as  though  these  dwellers 
in  the  twilight  zone  knew  our  angle  of  vision;  all  these  things 
indicate  efficiency  as  going  to  the  bad. 

"What  do  people  who  are  underpaid  and  underfed  and  over¬ 
worked  and  who  stifle  in  noisome  tenements,  owned  too  often  by 
church  members,  care  for  our  orthodoxy?  Do  men  gather  grapes 
of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles? 

Shed  the  clerical  vest  and  collar,  put  off  the  frock  coat  and 
get  into  the  fustian  of  the  people  wrho  live  in  the  warrens  of  the 
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congested  sections,  and  quiz  the  first  denizen  you  meet  as  to  how 
he  looks  at  the  Church. 

“The  Church,  he  says,  “why,  the  Church  is  not  for  the  likes 
of  us.  All  we  know  about  the  Church  is  that  it  is  forever  Tut¬ 
ting  in7  and  trying  to  take  away  the  little  pleasure  we  have  left. 
It  is  forever  kicking  about  Sunday  baseball  and  Sunday  shows 
and  Sunday  concerts.  But  it  never  does  anything  about  bad 
housing  and  tuberculosis  and  homeless  girls  and  underpaid 
women  and  overworked  children.  The  Church !  Why,  it’s  doing 
a  boy’s  work  in  a  man’s  world.  That’s  all  we  know  about  the 
Church  here.” 

We  must  analyze  the  fact  that  the  city^  is  overchurched  and 
that  the  churches  are  underworked.  We  must  come  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  this  means.  We  must  get  a  vision  of  social  justice. 
We  must  minister  not  alone  to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  and 
the  exploited,  but  we  must  seek  to  do  our  share  to  eradicate  the 
causes  that  make  for  poverty  and  oppression  and  exploitation. 
Poverty  can  be  stamped  out.  Christ  did  not  say,  “The  poor  ye 
must  have  always  with  you.” 

There  is  one  tendency  which  we  would  suggest  for  further 
thought.  There  are  some  who  regard  it  as  an  indication  that 
Christian  wealth  does  not  have  the  same  confidence  in  the  Church 
as  an  almoner  that  it  had  25  or  50  years  ago.  It  is  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  wealthy  men  to  distribute  their  wealth  more 
largely  in  the  interest  of  non-church  than  of  Church  agencies. 
Here  are  some  facts  that  are  worthy  of  consideration : 

During  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  the  inconceivably  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  over  a  billion  of  dollars  has  been  given  away  by 
Americans  for  various  benevolent  and  philanthropic  purposes. 
Of  this  stupendous  amount  relatively  little  went  to  the  Church. 
The  millionaires  of  to-day  who  profess  allegiance  to  the  Church 
and  who  declare  that  they  give  from  a  religious  motive  and  with 
a  religious  impulse,  dole  out  small  sums  to  the  support  of  Church 
enterprises,  but  give  in  kingly  measure  to  philanthropic,  hu¬ 
manitarian  and  educational  institutions  that  are  seeking  the 
general  betterment  and  social  uplift  of  the  people. 

A  careful  investigator  noted,  also,  that  not  only  the  dollars  of 
the  rich  but  the  pennies  of  the  poor  have  been  diverted  in  a  large 
measure  from  the  Church,  and  he  says,  “Ho  one  can  study  cur¬ 
sorily  the  Socialistic  movement,  the  Trades  Union  movement, 
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and  the  spread  of  fraternal  and  mutual  benefit  societies  without 
being  impressed  with  the  great  sums,  in  the  aggregate,  which 
are  being  given  yearly  to  maintain  these  movements.” 

It  is  not  that  religious  impulses  are  not  prompting  the  giving 
of  great  wealth  for  the  furtherance  of  religious  objectives,  but  it 
is  that  institutions  other  than  the  Church  are  being  made  the 
beneficiaries  and  administrators  of  this  benevolence. 

It  may  be  noted  also  that  this  giving  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  growing  realization  on  the  part  of  the  donors  that  the  Church 
to-day  really  shares  her  function  with  other  institutions,  and  that 
the  social  aims  of  religion  can  be  better  carried  out  by  secular 
institutions. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  given  by  men  of  command¬ 
ing  position  for  the  lack  of  the  fullest  measure  of  confidence  in 
the  Church: 

The  multiplication  of  churches,  the  duplication  of  exactly  cor¬ 
responding  agencies,  the  disproportion  of  results  to  energy  ex¬ 
pended,  the  utilization  of  an  expensive  plant  but  one  day  in 
seven,  the  lack  of  a  program  for  to-morrow,  the  negative,  pallia¬ 
tive  program  of  social  reform,  the  absence  of  the  constructive 
element  in  plans  and  methods,  the  annihilation  of  energy  through 
supine,  apathetic  Christians,  with  their  tendency  towards  the 
laissez  faire  idea.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  those  who  ad¬ 
vance  this  criticism  are  assuming  for  a  moment  that  the  Church 
is  moribund,  but  with  one  accord  they  insist  that  the  Church  is 
ailing. 

These  same  strictures  are  even  now  being  passed  upon  the  non¬ 
church  philanthropic  and  humanitarian  agencies,  where  the  du¬ 
plication  and  overlapping  and  the  useless  expenditure  of  energy 
and  money  are  notably  marked.  In  one  of  the  large  cities, 
where  the  perplexing  problem  of  adjusting  the  immigrant  to  a 
new  environment  is  not  even  in  course  of  solution,  there  are 
more  than  300  agencies  or  societies  dabbling  in  the  situation. 

A  sweeping  indictment  has  been  brought  against  the  social 
agencies  by  Professor  Dealey,  who  says : 

“There  is  a  sense ....  in  which  it  might  be  maintained  that 
our  numerous  social  reforms  are  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
Persons  engaged  in  them  are  often  so  busily  occupied  with 
special  phases  that  the  situation  as  a  whole  has  been  neglected, 
and  waste  in  time,  money  and  energy  become  inevitable . . 
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One  would  not  be  rasli  in  saying  that  the  waste  through  social 
vices  is  to  a  considerable  extent  duplicated  bv  the  waste  due  to 
the  defective  and  competing  methods  of  religious,  moral  and 
social  agencies  in  reform.”5 

Eight  here,  therefore,  is  indicated  an  opportunity  for  the 
Church,  with  its  gospel  of  wholeness,  to  render  a  service  which 
is  imperatively  demanded  in  these  days  of  emphasis  upon  scien¬ 
tific  management,  standardization  and  efficiency. 

The  problem  of  the  city  staggers  thoughtful  Christians 
throughout  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  a  world  problem,  but  it  is 
withal  particularly  keen  in  America.  Within  the  last  ten  years 
the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  21  per  cent.  The 
cities  having  a  population  of  25,000  and  over  increased  55  per 
cent,  during  the  same  decade.  The  tendency  of  population  is 
towards  the  city  the  world  over.  The  membership  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  increased,  during  the  decade,  21  per  cent., 
but  the  Church  is  losing  ground  in  the  city. 

The  city  problem  must  be  viewed  from  two  points — our  own 
angle  and  that  of  the  foreigner,  especially  the  Asiatic.  We  have 
knowledge  of  the  harrowing  conditions  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  so-called  heathen  cities  of  Asia.  The  stereopticon  of  the 
furloughed  missionary  visualizes  them  to  our  churches.  It  is  a 
fact,  also,  and  one  to  which  we  are  not  always  inclined  to  attach 
due  importance,  that  the  Asiatic  likewise  has  knowledge  of  the 
distressing  conditions  that  exist  in  our  so-called  Christian  cities. 
For  do  not  our  magazines  and  other  periodicals  portray  to  him 
the  shame  of  .American  cities? 

Are  we  willing  that  the  Asiatic  shall  guage  the  efficacy  of  our 
Christian  religion  by  the  conditions  which  we  tolerate  in  the 
cities  of  Christendom?  Shall  we  consent  that  the  Oriental  shall 
measure  the  power  and  value  of  Christianity  by  the  conditions 
existing  in  London  and  Liverpool,  Hamburg  and  Paris,  Boston 
and  Hew  York,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco?  Whether  we  are  willing  that  this  test  should  be  ap¬ 
plied,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Asiatic  traveler  in  Christian 
lands  is  judging  the  worth,  the  utility,  of  Christianity  by  its 
manifestation,  or  its  lack  of  manifestation,  in  our  cities. 

The  city  problem  is  not  only  the  heaviest  handicap  which 
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Christianity  lias  to  bear  at  home,  but  it  reacts  upon  the  work  of 
Christian  missionaries  in  foreign  lands.  In  these  days  the  Asi¬ 
atic  reads  the  papers  of  Europe  and  America.  He  has  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  East  End  of  London  and  of 
the  East  Side  of  New  York.  In  fact,  our  enterprising  news¬ 
papers  and  pictorial  sheets  have  vividly  shown  him  the  purlieus 
of  our  great  cities. 

The  up-to-date  Asiatic,  and  his  tribe  is  increasing,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  spread  of  the  civilization  which  we  term  Christian, 
He  knows  Tammany  Hall  and  what  it  stands  for;  he  knows  of 
the  partnership  of  the  police  and  the  criminals  in  New  York  and 
other  large  American  cities;  he  knows  how  vice  is  commercial¬ 
ized  in  America,  and  he  knows,  too,  of  the  municipal  corruption 
that  existed  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Denver  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  He  knows,  moreover,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  and  what 
it  revealed.  Is  it  not  possible  that  he  has  asked  himself  whether 
these  are  indications  of  the  inefficiency  of  Christianity,  and  that 
if  Christianity  cannot  make  better  cities  at  home  why  he  should 
consider  it  as  in  any  manner  an  improvement  upon  or  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  religions  of  India,  China,  Japan  or  even  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  lands  ? 

The  average  city  dweller  knows  little  of  conditions  in  his  own 
city,  and  it  is  indeed  rare  that  he  has  personal  knowledge  of  the 
city  slum.  The  city  man  wears  a  daily  path  from  his  home  to 
his  office  and  thence  to  his  home,  and  the  only  deviations  there¬ 
from  are  caused  by  occasional  side  trips  to  the  club  or  the  theater 
or  the  railway  station.  One  would  not  need  to  trifle  with  the 
truth  to  state  that,  to  a  measureable  degree,  the  slum  exists,  that 
it  persists,  because  of  the  self-complacency  of  the  city  dweller. 

In  making  these  statements  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that 
city  serving  has  not  been  in  the  program  of  the  Christian,  or  that 
great  things  have  not  been  done  in  past  generations  by  the  men 
and  women  of  the  churches,  or  that  progress  has  not  been  made. 
Far  from  it;  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  the  methods 
thus  far  followed  have  not  saved  our  cities.  We  must  go  now  in 
search  of  a  more  adequate  plan — one  that  will  deal  with  causes. 

If  the  slum  and  the  underworld  are  unknown,  except  by  hear¬ 
say.  to  the  city  dweller,  how  much  less  are  they  known  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  smaller  towns?  Speaking  generally,  they  have  no 
idea  of  what  congestion  of  population  actually  means,  and  in 
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their  sight-seeing  tours  when  in  the  city  their  range  of  vision 
rarely  extends  beyond  the  brick  walls  that  envelop  the  awful 
sordidness  within. 

A  few  years  ago  Yew  York  State  created  a  special  commission 
to  investigate  the  tenement  house  situation  in  Yew  York  City. 
After  some  days  spent  in  first-hand  inquiry  in  the  midst  of  the 
inferno  of  the  East  Side  the  up- State  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  who  had  viewed  the  conditions  with  repugnance,  amaze¬ 
ment,  horror,  disgust  and  utter  humiliation,  united  in  a  state¬ 
ment  in  which  they  said,  “Yew  York  City  itself  ought  to  be 
abolished.”  In  other  words  a  city  which  would  permit  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  conditions  which  are  found  on  the  East  Side  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  civilization  and  should  be  blotted  out.  These  up- State- 
men  had  known  of  the  slum,  but  had  never  before  realized  the 
slum. 

The  development  of  the  American  slum  has  reached  a  point 
which  causes  many  people  unconsciously,  but  none  the  less  actu¬ 
ally,  to  view  it  as  an  asset.  The  slum  is  capitalized.  Some  of 
us  boast  about  it,  as  we  would  of  Yiagara  or  Yellow  Stone.  Just 
what  does  it  signify  when  owners  of  sight-seeing  automobiles  will 
have  the  audacity  to  protest  to  a  city  government  against  clean¬ 
ing  out  of  Chinatown?  “You  are  injuring  our  business,” 
they  said  in  Yew  York  not  long  ago.  Consider  the  fight  that 
the  decent  authorities  of  San  Francisco  are  now  having  to  pre¬ 
vent  those  who  would  exploit  the  slum  and  underworld  from  re¬ 
creating  the  infamous  Barbary  Coast  after  the  hand  of  God,  as 
manifested  by  the  earthquake  and  the  fire,  had  laid  it  in  dust 
and  ashes. 

England  no  longer  minimizes  the  danger  of  the  slum.  She 
has  had  her  Boer  War,  and  England  knows  too  well  that  the 
reason  for  her  virtual  defeat  by  the  Boers  was  found  in  White¬ 
chapel  and  Stepney  and  the  other  hovel-filled  sections  of  Lon¬ 
don’s  East  End,  where  were  bred  the  anemic,  the  tubercular,  the 
inefficient.  Material  here  for  an  army  ?  Perish  the  thought ! 

Huxley  had  spent  some  years  in  London’s  slums.  Later  he 
went  to  Africa  where  he  saw  the  life  of  the  raw  savage,  and  he 
said,  “I  saw  nothing  worse  there,  nothing  more  degrading,  noth¬ 
ing  so  hopeless,  nothing  so  intolerably  dull  and  miserable,  as  the 
life  I  left  behind  me  in  the  East  End  of  London;  and  had  I  to 
choose  between  the  life  of  these  people  in  the  East  End  of  Lon- 
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don  and  the  life  of  the  savage,  I  would  distinctly  choose  the  lat¬ 
ter.” 

He  said  that  London  ought  to  be  abolished,  but  he  said  it  in 
these  words :  “If  there  is  no  hope  of  a  large  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  human  family  I  would  hail  the  advent  of  some 
kindly  comet  which  would  sweep  the  whole  affair  away  as  a  de¬ 
sirable  consummation.” 

Bryden,  a  traveler  and  social  observer,  visited  Bechuanaland, 
and  declared,  “I  say  unhesitatingly  that  these  people  are  at  this 
moment  physically  and  morally  better  off  than  thousands  of  the 
population  of  our  great  cities  in  Great  Britain,  living  happier 
and  healthier  lives  by  far  than  seven-tenths  of  the  poor  folks  at 
home.” 

Tennyson,  too,  knew  of  the  slum,  for  he  wrote  in  “Locksley 
Hall  Sixty  Years  After :” 

Is  it  well  that  while  we  range  with  science,  glorying  in  the  time, 
City  children  soil  and  blacken  soul  and  sense  in  city  slime  ? 

There  among  the  glooming  alleys  progress  halts  on  palsied  feet, 
Crime  and  hunger  cast  our  maidens  by  the  thousand  on  the 
street ; 

There  the  master  scrimps  his  haggard  sempstress  of  her  daily 
bread, 

There  a  single,  sordid  attic  holds  the  living  and  the  dead. 

There  the  smoldering  fires  of  fever  creeps  across  the  rotted  floor 
And  the  crowded  couch  of  incest,  in  the  w^arrens  of  the  poor. 

And  Hr.  Walter  Weyl,  in  “The  Hew  Democracy,”  says  this  of 
our  present-day  American  slum:  “Our  worst  slums  are  not  as 
hopeless  as  the  slough  of  Whitechapel,  or  the  horrid  slums  of 
English  towns,  where  literally  rot  the  descendants  of  Crecy  and 
Poitiers.  The  poverty  even  of  our  most  destitute  Hegroes  is 
opulence  compared  with  the  bottomless  pit  of  misery  of  South 
Italy  or  Russia.  The  enormous  wealth  of  the  Continent,  and  our 
long  immunity  from  war,  lessened  our  pauperism  and  held  up 
even  our  lowest  standards  of  living  to  a  point  where  they  annu¬ 
ally  attracted  and  still  attract  hundreds  of  thousands  of  immi¬ 
grants.  Many  of  our  poorer  city  wards  are  not  slums  at  all  in 
the  European  sense.  They  are  not  cesspools  of  society,  into 
which  the  hopeless  human  refuse  inextricably  sinks,  but  are 
rather  trying-out  stations,  out  of  which  are  promoted  rising  im- 
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migrants,  who  have  survived  the  corroding  experiences  of  the 
first  vears  of  American  life/7 

We  shall  not  agree  with  some  of  the  characterizations  and 
conclusions  of  Dr.  Weyl.  We  have  been  in  rather  intimate 
touch  with  the  American  slum  into  which  “the  hopeless  human 
refuse  inextricably  sinks/7  and  we  bear  glad  testimony  that  the 
power  of  God  extends  efficaciously  to  those  who  are  sinking  in 
this  human  wreckage,  and  it  brings  them  back  to  the  secure 
anchorage  of  faith  and  hope,  and  sets  them  in  the  way  of  life. 
The  redeeming,  reconstructive,  rehabilitating  gospel  of  Christ 
is  the  one  solvent  of  slum  conditions — but  it  must  be  applied  to 
prevent,  as  vjell  as  to  reclaim. 

Continuing,  Dr.  Weyl  says,  “Nevertheless,  we  have  slums — 
pauper  slums  and  criminal  slums,  the  heirlooms  of  our  sweaty 
haste,  our  deadless,  soulless  egotism,  our  fragile  apologetic,  emas¬ 
culating  state.  The  slum,  like  the  grime,  malovelent  ogre  of  the 
fairy  tale,  was  feasted  with  children — ground  out,  destroyed,  and 
corrupted  in  their  weakness,  and  thrown  aside  in  adolescence, 
like  a  dry  orange. 

“To  the  slum  eventually  came  the  men  who  were  maimed  in 
factories,  in  mines,  on  railroads,  and  could  not  recover  the  cost 
of  crutch  and  bandage.  To  the  slum  came  the  wives  and  babies 
of  men  killed  outright  in  industry  or  poisoned  systematically, 
and  for  profit,  by  advertised  foods  and  medicines. 

“The  State,  the  natural  representative  of  the  people,  fed  the 
slums.  It  did  not  interfere  when  women  staggered  under  ex¬ 
cessive  tasks ;  when  old  men  were  thrown  out  upon  the  pavement ; 
when  young  girls,  unable  to  support  themselves  decently,  sold 
themselves  outright  to  indecency;  when  strikes  broke  out  and 
men  were  starved  or  shot  or  bayoneted,  or  in  their  turn  broke 
the  arms  of  strike-breakers,  or  set  fire  to  their  employers7  build¬ 
ings. 

“The  State  had  no  eyes,  senses,  dimensions.  It  was  nothing 
but  a  paralytic  old  man  with  a  club.77 

The  slum  is  in  Philadelphia,  as  in  New  York  and  in  Chicago. 
There  is  a  problem  of  housing,  of  congestion,  that  should  cause 
the  Philadelphia  churches  to  pause  and  consider,  and  then  to  get 
whole-heartedly  in  back  of  the  agencies  that  are  trying  to  better 
conditions.  In  some  sections  of  the  Christian  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  there  are  as  many  people  to  the  acre,  as  filthily  housed  and 
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as  oppressively  conditioned  as  there  are  in  the  congested  sections 
of  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

Germany  has  solved  the  slum  problem — there  are  no  slums  in 
German  cities.  Germany,  in  fact,  houses  its  people  with  the 
same  care  that  the  Kansas  farmer  shelters  his  hogs,  and  to-day 
Germany  places  a  premium  upon  her  working  men. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  we  are  unmindful  of  the  slum  or 
that  we  are  dilatory  in  applying  corrective  and  remedial  meas¬ 
ures.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  war  on  the  city  slum  is  now  prac¬ 
tically  nation  wide.  More  than  100  American  cities  are  at  work 
through  associations,  committee  and  public  commissions  in  ob¬ 
taining  proper  housing  conditions  for  the  poor.  There  is  a  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Association,  and  aggressively  the  battle  against 
the  slum  is  being  scientifically  waged  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Unfortunately,  we  believe,  the  Church  is  not  definitely  related 
to  these  anti-slum  movements.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Church  shall  so  broaden  its  function  as  to  bring  it  militantly  as 
an  organization  into  a  campaign  of  this  nature,  nor  that  the 
power  of  the  Church  is  to  be  exercised  in  the  same  manner  or 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  power  which  is  vested  in  a  city’s 
Board  of  Health,  Bureau  of  Education  or  Department  of  Police, 
but  if  it  is  a  religious  work  for  the  Church  to  exercise  its  enor¬ 
mous  power  to  the  end  that  the  saloon  shall  be  abolished  and  the 
liquor  traffic  stamped  out,  is  it  not  equally  a  religious  work  for 
the  Church  to  exercise  the  same  power,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
to  the  end  that  the  slum  shall  be  utterly  annihilated? 

Not  until  the  members  of  the  Churches  begin  to  gain  a  meas¬ 
urable  appreciation  of  what  the  slum  means,  and  of  what  con¬ 
gestion  of  population  means,  can  it  be  said  that  we  have  even 
started  to  set  ourselves  in  the  way  of  catching  up  with  Germany 
in  this  respect. 

Investigations  made  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Men  and  Eeligion  Movement  yielded  facts  that 
both  shocked  and  alarmed  the  Christian  workers  of  these  cities. 
It  developed  that  in  some  of  the  congested  sections  of  New  York 
there  was  a  density  of  more  than  1200  people  to  the  acre;  that 
105  blocks  in  Manhattan  (which  is  the  old  City  of  New  York), 
had  an  average  density  of  750  to  the  acre;  and  that  more  than 
two  millions  of  people,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of 
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Greater  New  York,  were  living  in  tenement  houses  that  were 
largely  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

When  these  appal ing  facts  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
readily  demonstrable  fact  that  Greater  New  York  could  double 
its  population,  or  in  other  words  could  contain  more  than  ten 
million  of  people  and  that  under  a  proper  system  of  distribution 
there  need  not  be  a  greater  density  than  that  of  50  persons  to  the 
acre,  it  would  seem  that  New  York  is  just  about  flying  in  the 
face  of  Providence  in  permitting  such  unrighteous  conditions  to 
persist. 

And  Philadelphia,  too,  comes  under  the  same  indictment,  for 
there  one  discovers,  on  investigation,  19  1-4  miles  of  unsewered 
streets  in  the  very  heart  of  the  congested  section. 

If  the  density  of  the  3rd  ward  prevailed  over  the  whole  city, 
Philadelphia  would  have  a  population  of  over  17,000,000,  and 
if  the  density  of  the  whole  city  was  equal  to  the  density  of  the 
more  congested  areas  of  the  3rd  ward,  there  would  be  a  popula¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia  equal  to  the  entire  population  of  the  New 
England  States,  several  of  the  Southern  States  and  with  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  included. 

Officially,  it  is  announced  that  there  are  annually  9.000  pre¬ 
ventable  deaths  in  Philadelphia.  What  an  appaling  economic  loss! 
Stated  in  the  terms  of  business  and  accepting  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher’s  figures  as  to  the  financial  value  of  a  life,  this  premature 
plucking  of  human  lives  involves  yearly  the  stupendous  financial 
loss  of  a  potential  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

And  the  immensity  of  this  single  problem — this  problem  of 
the  herding  of  human  souls — can  he  faintly  realized  when 
one  understands  that  many  of  these  conditions — unsocial,  in¬ 
human,  unchristian — exist  in  marked  degree  in  all  of  the  large 
cities.  Has  the  Church  no  concern  here? 

What  of  the  chaining  of  children  to  the  wheels  of  trade — the 
robbing  of  the  next  generation  in  the  interest  of  a  debased  com¬ 
mercialism.  Herod  is  reincarnated  in  some  types  of  modern  in¬ 
dustry — types  whose  doctrine  is  the  protection  of  infant  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  exploitation  of  the  infant  industry.  Was  Stephen 
the  first  Christian  martvr?  "Was  it  not  a  babv  bov?  How  long- 
shall  we  continue  to  permit  this  martyrdom?  The  challenge  of 
the  child !  WTiat  says  Christ’s  Church  to  this  ? 

And  the  problem  of  the  woman  in  industry.  Does  not  this. 
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too,  command  the  attention  of  the  Church?  Her  average  wage 
throughout  the  United  States  is  reckoned  at  less  than  $300  the 
year.  We  are  fond  of  saying  that  the  commercialization  of  social 
vice  must  be  stopped  but  do  we  have  in  mind  all  the  instruments 
which  directly  or  indirectly  commercialize  vice? 

Would  it  be  possible  to  find  on  the  payroll  of  our  unregenerate 
industry  any  striking  evidence  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the 
wage  paid  to  women  and  girls  even  remotely  suggests  that  their 
virtue  is  worthy  of  protection?  There  are  agencies  unconsci¬ 
ously  employed  in  the  vice  traffic  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
police.  Let  us  not  blink  this  fact ! 

What  could  be  of  more  sinister  portent  than  the  statement, 
made  by  responsible  men,  that  “Wages  and  the  conditions  of 
labor  to-day  both  directly  and  indirectly  make  for  the  increase 
in  dependency/’ 

Hot  onW  that,  but  they  undermine  family  life  and  pervert 
general  morality.  Marriage  is  postponed  beyond  a  reasonable 
age,  if  not  put  off  altogether.  Mothers  of  young  children  are' 
forced  into  industry.  The  cradle  and  kindergarten  are  plundered 
by  a  debased  commercialism.  The  babe  and  his  nursing  bottle 
get  on  the  payroll.  And  we  think  it  to  have  been  monstrous 
that  heathen  mothers  in  India  should  have  yielded  up  their  off¬ 
spring  to  the  mercies  of  the  Ganges !  Whereas,  we  give  ours  to 
the  god  of  the  machine !  The  one  soothes  the  final  sleep.  The 
other  mangles  soul  and  body  to  a  lingering,  tortuous  death. 
Just  where  are  we  advantaged  over  the  Buddhists  in  this  respect? 

A  broad  survey  of  industrial  conditions  to-day — from  the  hu¬ 
manitarian,  the  religious  point  of  view, — shows  first,  that  women 
are  needlessly  and  unseasonably  worked  and  generally  over¬ 
worked.  This  is  a  menace  of  to-day  which  will  surely  spell  dis¬ 
aster  for  to-morrow.  Second,  children  are  prematurely  and  im¬ 
properly  worked;  and  if  this  condition  alone  will  not  make  for 
a  generation  of  the  physically  and  mentally  inefficient,  then 
surely  no  other  condition  will  do  so.  And  in  this  respect  there 
seems  to  be  a  recrudence  of  conditions  that  were  deemed  intoler¬ 
able,  and  were  stamped  out  a  century  ago  by  a  civilization  which 
we  believe  to  have  been  inferior  to  our  own. 

Finally,  men  are  out  of  work. 

In  these  facts  is  summed  up  the  greatest  problem  which  this 
day  is  called  upon  to  solve — children  prematurely  worked,  women 
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overworked,  and  men,  the  natural  workers,  the  natural  providers 
of  women  and  children,  out  of  work.  It  is  this  condition  which 
produces  unrest,  Socialism,  Anarchy.  And  with  these  facts  be¬ 
fore  us  shall  we  not  studiously,  earnestliy,  intelligently,  prayer¬ 
fully  and  purposefully,  seek  to  apply  the  single  solvent,  the  one 
corrective — the  gospel  of  the  Living  Christ? 

We  have  been  adapting  it  too  long.  The  day  of  applica¬ 
tion  is  at  hand.  Unconsciously,  from  force  of  habit — or  from 
our  thralldom  to  tradition — we  have  been  circumscribing  God’s 
program;  limiting  it  to  the  remedial,  the  palliative,  the  allevia- 
tive, — to  a  single  phase  of  life.  If  the  Gospel  is  great  enough 
to  remedy,  surely  it  is  powerful  enough  to  prevent,  to  conserve, 
to  preserve.  Right  here  is  the  place  of  modern  emphasis — on 
prevention;  on  conservation. 

Shall  the  Church,  the  custodian  of  the  Gospel,  be  of  the  van 
or  the  army?  Shall  there  be  a  more  marked  alignment  of  op¬ 
posing  forces  that  are  working  for  righteousness?  Shall  it  be 
much  longer  said  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  world-conflict 
between  Religion,  as  the  people  would  have  it  expressed,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Church  on  the  other?  And  there  are  distin¬ 
guished  Christian  men  who  say  boldly,  unqualifiedly  that  such  a 
conflict  threatens  us  even  at  this  time. 

There  is  a  new  evangelism,  that  would  bring  a  new  revival, 
that  would  voice  a  modern  message,  based  on  the  very  Rock  of 
Ages  itself.  This  evangelism  to-day  knocks  insistently  upon 
the  door  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  evangelism  that  would  seek 
the  redemption  of  Society,  and  its  task,  which  must  be  the  task 
of  the  Church,  aided  by  the  Family  and  by  the  State,  is,  first,  the 
reconciliation  of  the  races;  second,  the  pacification  of  industry; 
third,  the  moralization  of  business;  fourth,  the  extermination  of 
social  vice;  fifth,  the  purification  of  politics;  sixth,  the  simplifi 
cation  of  life.6  And  this  task  must  be  met  adequately,  else  the 
kingdom  of  God  must  ever  remain  in  the  region  of  dreams  and 
of  visions,  and  must  continue  to  be  a  high-sounding  but  incom¬ 
prehensible  term  of  the  rhetorician  and  sophist. 

There  is  a  prophecy  that  has  been  in  sacred  writ  for  close  to 
two  thousand  years,  and  there  is  a  commission  which  Jesus 
Christ  gave  to  us,  as  the  spiritual  successors  of  the  seventy  mis- 
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sionaries  whom  He,  Himself,  instructed  and  commissioned,  and 
we  declare  unto  you  that  the  only  solvent  of  the  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  problems  of  to-day,  the  only  solvent  of  the  war  between 
capital  and  labor,  is  that  which  would  realize  the  prophecy  and 
effectualize  the  commission. 

“And  the  kingdom  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.”  That  is  the  prophecy.  What 
kingdoms  ?  Those  of  Africa  and  China  and  India ;  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  and  the  Tropics;  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  the 
Artie  ?  Yes,  all  of  those,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Christian¬ 
ity  which  fails  in  a  Christian  land  is  not  going  to  make  its 
fullness  of  appeal  to  a  heathen  one,  especially  as  the  heathen  to¬ 
day  reads  American  newspapers  and  comes  into  first  hand  touch 
with  Christianity’s  awful  handicap  in  our  cities.  But  the  king¬ 
doms  of  capital  and  labor,  of  trade  and  finance,  of  politics  and 
government,  of  courts  and  legislatures,  of  family,  church  and 
state, — these  kingdoms  must  become  Christ’s. 

And  the  commission:  To  preach  the  good  news,  which  is  to 
evangelize;  to  heal  the  sick,  which  is  to  minister  to  the  body; 
and  to  cast  out  demons,  which  is  to  rectify  social  maladjust¬ 
ments,  to  sweeten  life,  to  transform  environment,  to  Christianize 
society — to  impress  Christ  upon  the  associated  life  of  men. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  PREACHING. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  M.  REIMENSNYDER,  D.D. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  the  great  work  of  the  minister, 
and  its  character  at  once  becomes  a  most  important  question.  It 
cannot  be  answered  with  a  passing  word.  There  are  great  and 
deep  principles  and  facts  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Paul 
conveyed  a  great  historic  fact  to  the  Corinthians,  when  he  wrote, 
“For  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew 
not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save 
them  that  believed’  The  Revised  Version  makes  an  important 
change  in  translating,  Through  its  wisdom,  instead  of  by  wisdom. 

The  worldly-wise  method  of  philosophy  failed  in  presenting 
the  truth  successfully  to  the  world.  This  was  so  for  several 

e/ 

thousand  years.  By  this  method  a  right  conception  of  the  true 
God  was  never  reached  by  the  greatest  thinkers  and  teachers, 
and  hence  they  could  not  communicate  it  to  the  world.  The 
wise  and  learned  Greeks  erected  an  altar  “To  an  Unknown 
God.”  Then  God  by  the  simple  method  of  proclaiming  the  Gos¬ 
pel  undertook  the  enlightenment  of  the  world.  This  method 
seemed  to  the  learned  absurd.  It  still  seems  too  simple  to  many, 
and  yet  history  proves  it  to  be  the  most  successful.  With  all  the 
criticism  and  specific  methods  suggested  and  practiced  by  so- 
called  evangelists  of  a  more  modern  type,  and  by  some  preachers, 
experience  and  good  judgment  show  conclusively  that  the  regu¬ 
lar  method  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  pure  and  simple,  by  the  or¬ 
dained  ministers  is  accomplishing  the  most  lasting  results.  The 
truths  of  salvation  are  thus  better  comprehended  and  attended 
by  better  fruits.  As  the  world  is  to  be  converted  by  preaching 
its  greatest  task  and  most  important  duty,  it  is  self-evident  that 
its  best  method  should  be  sought  and  practiced. 

I.  THE  OBJECT  OE  PREACHING. 

The  great  purpose  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  to  ac¬ 
quaint  men  and  women  with  its  truths  and  the  necessity  of 
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giving  heed  to  them.  Religion  and  worship  are  the  two  most 
important  duties  of  men  and  women.  People  are  careless  on 
the  subject  of  religion  and  must  be  aroused  to  its  consideration. 
The  object  of  religion  and  of  preaching  is  to  bring  men  into  a 
proper  relation  and  service  to  their  God.  To  lead  the  world  of 
men  and  women  to  give  conscientious  thought  and  study  to  Eter¬ 
nity  and  to  moral  obligations.  In  all  the  ages  of  the  world  the 
questions  here  mentioned  have  obtained  in  the  highest  circles  of 
education;  and  they  still  hold  that  same  exalted  place.  Preach¬ 
ing  has  to  do  with  all  of  these. 

II.  THE  SUBJECT  OF  PREACHING. 

The  subject  matter  of  preaching,  is  unquestionably  the  whole 
Word  of  God.  This  man  is  to  preach,  proclaim,  and  declare  to 
man.  The  Word  of  God  is  the  revealed  truth  of  the  Bible, 
which  is  the  inspired  Word  of  God.  It  must,  however,  be  re¬ 
membered  that  in  this  divine  revelation,  which  God  has  given  to 
men  in  the  Book,  which  we  call  the  Bible,  we  have  almost  every 
subject  which  can  be  contemplated. 

We  have  the  individual,  the  family,  the  rise  and  fall  of  king¬ 
doms  and  empires,  the  development  of  a  Godly  line  in  the  midst 
of  wicked,  and  sinful  warlike  nations.  We  have  the  mingling 
of  truth  with  error,  the  true  with  false  gods  and  profane  and 
sacred  altars.  We  have  history,  science,  truth,  error,  kings, 
prophets,  personalities,  human  characteristics,  principles,  nations, 
the  workings  of  divine  providence  through  and  amongst  all  of 
these.  So  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  Bible  is  as  varied  as 
human  thought.  We  have  idolatry,  witch-craft  and  all  that 
hinders  religion  and  that  which  fosters  it.  And  only  by  com¬ 
parison  and  study  of  both  do  we  rightly  comprehend  either,  the 
inner  and  the  outer  life  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  God, 
says,  “I  have  set  before  you  the  way  of  life  and  death,”  hence 
both  must  be  considered.  This  gives  a  wide  and  varied  character 
to  preaching,  by  Divine  authority,  and  introduces  all  phases  of 
thought. 

III.  THE  PREACHING  THE  WORLD  NEEDS — AND  WHAT  IT  LIKES. 

The  human  taste  is  a  strange  guide.  No  preacher  could  fol¬ 
low  that  and  do  his  duty  to  his  God.  Paul  writes  to  Timothy  of 
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some  kinds  of  preaching  or  teaching  of  which  we  are  having  an 
exhibition  in  onr  times,  “For  the  time  will  come  when  they  will 
not  endure  sound  doctrine  ;  but  after  their  own  lusts  diall  the\ 
heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having  itching  ears."  This  applies 
with  great  force  to  common  evangelistic  work  and  to  some  preach¬ 
ers  who  seek  after  popularity.  But,  Paul  adds  at  this  point  to 
the  youthful  minister,  “I  charge  thee,  therefore,  before  God  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at 
his  appearing  and  his  kingdom;  Preach  the  word;  be  instant  in 
season,  out  of  season;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long  suf¬ 
fering  and  doctrine.”  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  preacher 
is  called  of  God  and  of  the  Church  for  a  specific  duty  and  is 
charged  of  Him  what  to  preach;  and  to  God  is  he  accountable, 
and,  we  might  add,  in  a  secondary  sense  also  to  the  Church. 
What  he  preaches  therefore  is  not  a  matter  of  likes  or  dislikes, 
but  of  a  most  solemn  duty,  for  which  he  must  render  an  account 
at  the  great  day  of  Christ’s  coming.  The  world  needs  both  in¬ 
struction  and  rebuke.  It  needs  the  truth  of  God,  and  at  times 
nothing  is  more  severe  than  the  truth.  The  world  is  not  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  God  or  divine  truth.  Preaching  cannot,  dare  not,  be 
governed  by  the  tastes  of  the  world.  It  must  be  on  a  vastly 
higher  plane  than  that.  Ho  man  should  know  so  well  what  to 
preach  and  how  to  preach  as  the  preacher  himself.  He  dwells 
among  his  people  in  all  the  relations  of  life  as  no  other  man  doe^, 
not  even  excepting  the  family  physician;  and  he  lives  m  the 
Word  of  God.  He  studies  both  from  a.  specific  stand-point,  and 
sees  as  no  other  man  sees  what  the  world  and  the  Church  need. 

Eeligion  is  not  a  matter  of  taste,  it  is  a  question  of  truth  and 
duty.  God  does  not  ask  a  man  what  he  likes,  but  commands 
him  what  to  do.  The  preacher,  who  yields  to  the  taste  of  the 
world,  fails  utterly  in  comprehending  and  discharging  his  most 
sacred  obligations.^  The  preaching  of  the  Word  is  not  designed 
to  please  men.  The  Church  is  not  a  place  of  entertainment. 
It  is  not  a  place  for  religious  or  moral  pastime  or  flattery.  It 
is  a  place  where  religious  instruction  is  to  be  dispensed,  life  and 
duty  held  up,  sins  pointed  out,  and  the  dangerous  tendencies, 
together  with  numerous  pit-falls  of  society  and  the  world 
marked ;  to  direct,  warn  and  rebuke,  as  well  as  to  comfort  and  to 
lead  into  safe  and  pleasant  paths.  Mercy,  truth  and  duty  all 
belong  to  this  service.  Societ)T,  the  world,  the  city  and  the 
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nation  all  run  at  times  against  the  truth  and  the  Church.  They 
darken  the  path  of  uprightness,  truth,  morals  and  duty,  and  all 
of  these  must  be  discussed. 

Man  likes  many  things  he  should  not ;  and  dislikes  many  things 
which  he  should  countenance,  and  duties  which  he  should  per¬ 
form.  Here  is  just  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  the 
preacher.  The  man  of  God,  must  be  like  the  prophets;  a  hero, 
a  daring,  unflinching  man.  Meeting  these  things  squarely,  he 
must  at  times  do  like  the  prophet  Nathan,  say  even  to  the  king, 
“Thou  art  the  man !”  It  is  not  the  preaching  I  like,  but  the 
preaching,  I  need.  This  the  faithful  minister  must  glean  from 
the  Word  and  from  direct  communion  with  his  God.  He  must 
also  study  the  flock  over  which  he  has  been  placed  as  a  good 
shepherd.  If  the  preacher  be  a  true  man  of  God,  living  up  to 
what  he  preaches  and  clothing  his  words  in  grace  and  humility, 
working  under  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  may  deliver  his  message  ever 
so  directly  and  earnestly  and  his  people  will  both  hear  and  heed 
him  kindly.  Much  depends  upon  the  motive  and  the  manner 
and  the  grace  accompanying  what  is  said  and  done.  The  minis¬ 
ter  must  know  his  audience  to  be  effective. 

In  our  day  evil  is  bold  and  defiant,  pleasure  thoughtless,  sin¬ 
ful  and  world-loving,  and  these  conditions  must  be  met  with  a 
strong,  and  vigorous  pulpit,  which  fears  not  public  sentiment 
nor  anything  which  opposes  duty.  In  all  of  this  the  preacher 
must  be  backed  by  the  Word.  That  and  that  alone  is  the  secret 
of  success.  Nor  will  this  make  the  preacher  unpopular  even 
with  the  world.  He  will  be  all  the  stronger  and  the  more  highly 
respected.  Even  the  world  despises  a  man  who  does  not  truly 
represent  his  profession,  and  honors  the  man  who  stands  by  his 
guns,  though  the  shots  pierce  to  the  quick,  for  the  world  has  a 
soul  and  a  conscience. 

It  is  a  mistaken  conception  of  the  needs  of  the  hour,  that  the 
preaching  is  all  to  be  simple.  The  manner  or  method  may  be 
simple,  but  not  the  thought.  The  language  of  Jesus  was  simple 
so  that  any  one  can  understand  it,  but  the  thoughts  of  his  dis¬ 
courses  and  parables  were  profound,  and  far-reaching.  We  live 
in  a  wonderful  age  of  learning,  thought  and  intelligence.  Every¬ 
body  reads,  and  the  preaching  must  be  on  a  higher  plane.  Most 
ministers  who  fail  to-day,  fail  because  they  do  not  study  enough, 
because  they  are  not  in  thought  abreast  with  the  age  and  with 
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their  hearers.  The  fundamentals  of  that  divine  faith  once  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  saints  are  assailed  in  these  days  at  every  point: 
The  Personality  of  God ;  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  the  Inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures ;  the  efficacy  of  the  Atonement;  the  vital  character 
of  a  true  religious  and  spiritual  life ;  the  very  necessity  of  Church 
membership.  All  of  these  fundamental  doctrines  must  be 
studied  and  presented  from  the  pulpit  in  a  scholarly  manner,  at 
proper  intervals.  If  the  pulpit  does  not  defend  the  faith,  who 
or  what  will  ? 

The  great  discoveries  of  modern  times,  the  excavations  in 
Bible  lands,  certain  phases  of  science  and  archaeology,  are  falsely 
arrayed  against  the  chronology  and  records  of  the  Bible.  Our 
best  citizens  and  Church  members  and  students  in  our  Public 
Schools  and  Colleges  come  into  contact  with  these  ideas  in  text 
books,  in  histories,  in  current  and  popular  literature,  magazines 
and  the  secular  press.  Minds  become  filled  with  these  things. 
The  writer  has  often  found  it  so.  The  very  life  of  the  Church 
and  of  religion  makes  it  necessary  for  the  minister  to  study  these 
misapprehensions  that  he  may  intelligently  correct  them.  The 
writer  has  been  led,  by  finding  these  sentiments  broad-cast,  to 
twenty  years  of  specific  study  along  these  lines  and  gives  the  fruit 
of  it  to  his  people,  discriminately.He  has  preached  and  lectured 
on  these  subjects  in  more  than  twenty  of  our  largest  cities  and 
has  found  everywhere  a  remarkable  interest.  These  subjects  are 
almost  universally  treated  in  a  way  that  lessens  respect  for  the 
reliability  of  the  Bible.  No  matter  what  some  may  say  or  think, 
the  writer  knows  from  personal  contact,  that  these  are  the  vital 
questions  in  these  days  when  the  public  press  is  full  of  "Higher 
Criticism”  in  a  most  unguarded  way.  There  must  be  the  voice 
of  the  learned  prophet  against  it.  There  must  be  a  test  of  Gods, 
as  when  Elijah  met  the  prophets  of  Baal  on  Mount  Carmel 
almost  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  preacher  must  know  how 
to  do  these  things,  without  wearying  his  hearers  or  forgetting 
their  application  to  Christian  faith  and  life.  He  is  to  treat  them 
as  defending  the  faith,  and  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  he  is  in 
the  pulpit,  where  he  is  to  preach  the  Word. 

Another  point  is  not  to  be  forgotten:  the  different  classes  in 
the  congregation.  The  great  difference  in  their  opportunities 
for  information,  capability  to  understand  and  comprehend,  their 
education  or  their  lack  of  it  must  be  taken  into  account.  Those 
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whose  advantages  have  been  least  may  need  the  sermons  most. 
All  classes  must  have  their  meat  in  due  season.  Many  have  no 
idea  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  of  the  great  historical  veins  running 
through  it,  of  the  unity  and  continuity.  And  no  one  can  possi¬ 
bly  have  the  strongest  grasp  upon  the  truth  and  God’s  Di¬ 
vine  plan  of  Salvation,  who  does  not  thus  understand  Revelation. 
Something  should  be  known  of  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  of  ancient 
peoples,  of  the  times  in  which  the  Bible  was  written  and  of  the 
writers.  These  subjects  can  occasionally  be  introduced  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  very  instructive  and  helpful,  without  lessening  in 
any  degree  the  spirtual  lessons.  Maps  and  charts  can  be  used 
in  the  pulpit  along  with  sermons  to  the  greatest  possible  advan¬ 
tage.  This  is  what  we  practice  and  call  up-to-date  preaching. 
On  special  occasions  Church  and  Bible  history  can  be  used. 

Preaching  must  always  be  based  first  and  specifically  upon 
God’s  Word.  Then  it  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  accepted 
Creeds  of  the  Church  as  the  authorized  historic  interpretation 
and  the  proper  expression  of  that  inspired  Word.  Then  preach¬ 
ing  must  also  bear  an  appropriate  relation  to  the  age  in  which  it 
is  done,  its  trend  and  thought,  also  to  the  community  or  locality 
and  to  the  congregation  or  audience,  its  character  and  capability, 
yet  in  no  sense  compromising  the  truth,  but  in  a  practical  way 
adapting  it  to  the  specific  needs.  Ages  and  Centuries  differ 
greatly.  History  is  written  in  Centuries.  We  must  consider  in¬ 
telligence,  social  standards  and  conditions,  education,  specific 
tendencies,  characteristics,  and  weaknesses.  The  Word  naturally 
meets  all  of  these  conditions,  without  being  itself  changed  in  any 
sense. 


IV.  MANUSCRIPT  AND  THE  TIME  LIMIT. 

Here  are  two  practical  phases  for  our  subject,  which  are 
largely  modern.  On  these  subjects,  there  is  much  said  with 
little  knowledge  or  fairness.  The  writer  approaches  this  part 
of  our  subject,  without  any  personal  bias,  as  he  uses  different 
methods  and  limits.  There  is  much  prejudice  and  unwarranted 
criticism  of  the  pulpit  in  regard  to  the  use  of  manuscript  and  the 
length  of  sermons.  Surely  the  preaching  of  the  Word  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  any  other  possible  address  and  discussion,  and  no  one 
thinks  of  applying  this  rule  so  closely  to  other  public  speakers. 
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A  written  address  usually  contains  more  thought  and  has  the 
specific  advantage  of  choice  language,  continuity  of  thought,  and 
connected  and  logical  statements,  which  appeal  to  the  intelligent 
hearer.  Unless  one  can  be  an  expert  in  public  address,  there  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  A  memorized  sermon  is  particularly 
objectionable,  and  always  loses  force  or  aggressiveness.  You 
can  almost  see  or  feel  the  speaker  looking  backward,  rather  than 
forward  to  the  truth. 

As  to  the  manuscript  everything  depends  upon  how  it  is  used. 
The  great  majority  of  speakers  use  some  manuscript  at  least  as 
a  guide;  and  manuscript  is  almost  universal  to  all  speakers  on 
great  occasions.  The  delivery  of  a  sermon  is  always  a  great 
occasion  to  the  true  minister.  The  writer,  from  his  earliest 
College  days,  has  made  public  speaking  his  joy  and  life-work. 
He  seldom  reads  and  has  preached  and  delivered  many  brief  and 
impromptu  addresses  and  preaches  frequently  entirely  without 
notes,  so  he  thinks  he  can  speak  advisedly  and  fairly. 

Most  of  the  so-called  off-hand  sermons  and  addresses  are  open 
to  much  criticism.  Having  served  a  long  course  as  critic,  we  can 
look  into  these  things  with  a  disciplined  mind.  The  writer  has 
heard  few  sermons  and  addresses  fifteen  minutes  long  and  off- 
hand  that  were  worth  listening  to,  or  contained  much  that 
was  worth  remembering.  Important  themes  are  not  so  easily 
solved.  A  written  discourse  at  least  gives  evidence  of  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  theme.  We  can  conceive  of  no  reason  why  the  sermon 
should  be  so  limited,  when  no  other  public  address  is  so  pre¬ 
scribed.  Men  and  women  will  listen  for  two  hours,  without 
criticism  to  a  lecture,  most  of  which  you  have  read  or  known  be¬ 
fore.  They  will  attend  the  theatre  or  moving  picture  exhibitions 
and  see  or  hear  nothing  elevating  and  pay  for  admission,  and 
then  come  home  and  go  to  Church  and  demand  that  the  man  of 
Cod,  who  comes  only  weekly  to  his  audience  with  the  greatest 
theme  and  principles  of  which  we  can  conceive,  be  limited  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when  the  entire  service  is  not  much 
over  an  hour  and  not  always  that.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  lawyer 
pleading  an  important  case  before  a  jury  with  such  a  limit? 
The  few  exceptions  are  no  argument.  They  often  take  hours 
and  even  days  in  which  to  make  their  plea. 

The  great  addresses  of  history,  which  have  made  lasting  im¬ 
pressions  upon  the  world  have  not  been  fifteen  or  twenty  minute 
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addresses.  The  Reformers  and  Church  Fathers  were  not  brief 
preachers  in  their  memorable  discourses.  The  editorials  of  the 
great  Dailies  on  political  questions,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts  on  important  cases  are  not  confined  to  a  few  words. 
Peter’s  sermon  on  Pentecost,  and  Christ’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
we  do  not  believe,  were  brief.  We  must  remember  that  we  have 
only  reports  of  these.  Paul’s  discourse  at  Troas  was  continued 
until  midnight.  Of  course,  there  was  one  youth  there  who  failed  to 
keep  his  interest,  Eutychus,  who  was  seated  in  the  window,  and 
being  overcome  by  a  deep  sleep,  fell  down  from  the  third  loft. 
But  as  the  great  Apostle  restored  him,  his  case  should  not  be 
quoted  as  a  criticism  of  a  long  sermon. 

One  of  the  greatest  sermons,  which  we  have  ever  heard,  was 
delivered,  in  June  to  fifteen  hundred  people  crowded  together,  by 
a  great  London  divine  in  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  and  was  two 
hours  long  and  we  remember  it  yet  and  would  listen  to  it  again. 
When  the  man  of  God  comes  only  weekly  before  the  public  with 
a  divinely  suggested  truth  or  theme,  while  the  great  issues  of 
history  have  been  moving  across  the  canvass  of  life  for  six  days, 
he  should  not  be  arbitrarily  limited  in  time,  especially  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

Personally  we  do  not  practice  or  believe  in  long  discourses  ex¬ 
cept  on  rare  occasions.  But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  limit 
a  proper  discourse,  and  especially  when  not  written,  to  a  brief 
period  of  time.  It  is  well  enough  to  have  thirty  minutes  in 
mind,  as  a  basis. 

Y.  SCRIPTURAL  INJUNCTIONS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Matt.  4:17 — “From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach,  and  to 
say.  Repent :  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  Matt.  10  :7 
— “'And  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand.”  Mark,  1 :4 — “John  did  baptize  in  the  wilderness,  and 
preach,  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.” 
He  had  a  message  for  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  for  publicans 
and  soldiers,  yea,  for  all  classes  of  people.  Peter  on  Pentecost, 
Acts,  2  : 38-40 — “Then  Peter  said  unto  them,  Repent,  and  be  bap¬ 
tized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  re- 
mission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost. . .  .And 
with  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and  exhort  saying:  Save 
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Yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation.”  Luke  9  :60 — “Go 
thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God.”  Acts  5  :42 — “And  daily 
in  the  Temple,  and  in  every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and 
preach  Jesus  Christ.”'  Acts  10 :42 — “And  he  commanded  us  to 
preach  unto  the  people,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  he  which  was  or¬ 
dained  of  God  to  be  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead.”  Acts  14 :15 
— “And  preach  unto  you  that  ye  should  turn  from  these  vanities 
unto  the  living  God,  which  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea, 
and  all  things  that  are  therein.”  Acts  17 :3 — “And  that  this 
Jesus,  whom  I  preach  unto  you,  is  Christ.”  Luke,  8 :1 — 
(Jesus),  “He  went  throughout  ever}’  city  and  village,  preaching 
and  shewing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God.”  Luke, 
8  :4 — “And  when  much  people  were  gathered  together,  and  were 
come  to  him  out  of  every  city,  he  spake  by  a  parable.”  Second 
Timothy,  4:2 — “Preach  the  word;  be  instant  in  season,  out  of 
season;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long  suffering  and  doc¬ 
trine.”  Col.  1 :28 — <’rWhom  we  preach,  warning  every  man,  and 
teaching  ever}’  man  in  all  wisdom ;  that  we  may  present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.”  Second  Cor.,  4:5 — “For  we 
preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord;  and  ourselves 
your  servants  for  Jesus  sake.”  First  Cor.,  1 :23 — “But  we 
preach  Christ  crucified.”  Bomans,  10  :8 — “That  is  the  word  of 
faith,  which  we  preach.”  Second  Timothy,  3  :16 — “All  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness :  That 
the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works..”  Hebrews,  4:12 — “For  the  word  of  God  is  quick, 
and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints 
and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart.”  (13) — “Neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  mani¬ 
fest  in  his  sight :  but  all  things  are  naked  and  opened  unto  the 
eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.”  (14) — “Seeing  then 
that  we  have  a  great  high  priest,  that  is  passed  into  the  heavens, 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  our  profession.”  Second 
Timothy,  2 :15 — “'Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth.” 
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VI — FINALLY. 

We  believe  that  anyone  who  has  made  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  his  great  life-work  and  given  it  his  best  thought,  will  agree 
with  the  writer  in  the  following  statements: 

First,  That  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  be  effective  in  this 
educated  and  critical  age  demands  the  most  profound  scholar¬ 
ship  as  well  as  general  knowledge. 

Second,  That  it  requires  a  most  thorough  and  critical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  every-da}r  affairs — of  the  great  world-movements,  of  so¬ 
cial  conditions,  of  the  trend  of  thought  and  life,  for  religion  is  to 
be  man’s  best  companion  in  all  of  these. 

Third,  That  to  be  effective  in  building  up  character,  regulat¬ 
ing  society  and  elevating  moral  standards,  requires  an  adroit¬ 
ness,  aptness  and  skill  to  teach  and  guide  such  as  no  other  age  in 
all  history  has  required.  Where  the  Church  fails,  it  fails  largely 
because  of  its  lack  in  properly  meeting  these  issues  with  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  testimonies  of  history,  which  teems  with 
examples  for  our  admonition. 

Real  up-to-date  preaching  compromises  nothing,  stands  firmly 
on  the  Old  Book  and  on  the  old  historic  Creedal  foundations,  and 
presents  the  same  eternal  fundamental  truths  in  a  new  dress  and 
combinations,  applying  them  to  new  conditions,  without  lower¬ 
ing  the  dignity  of  truth,  as  is  often  done  in  using  modern  evan¬ 
gelistic  ideas  or  sentimental  or  sensational  themes.  The  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  in  its  truth  and  simplicity  systematically  builds 
up  character  and  spiritual  life,  thus  making  better  citizens  and 
Christians  or  Church  members. 

Religious  thought  more  than  any  other  has  claimed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race  in  all  history,  and  it  still  leads.  Around 
it  have  centered  the  greatest  struggles  and  conquests.  False 
philosophy  and  false  religions,  mere  human  creations,  have  ever 
stood  against  the  only,  one,  true  God.  The  forms,  creeds  and 
practices  of  true  religion  have  ever  been  assailed.  The  same  is 
true  to-day,  under  new  forms  and  terminology.  The  old  schools 
of  philosophy  are  still  against  the  Church.  If  the  Church  does 
not  meet  these,  as  Christ  met  them,  she  will  fail. 

The  relation  of  the  true  God  to  false  standards,  and  the  su¬ 
perior  claims  of  Revelation  and  Christianity  and  Christian  duty 
must  be  clearly  set  forth  to  each  generation,  proving  and  urging 
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the  truth  as  was  done  in  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  The  minister  preaches  to  a  reading  and  thinking  audi¬ 
ence,  as  in  no  past  age.  The  age  is  not  reading  the  Bible  as  it 
reads  other  literature.  We  are  not  speaking  now  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  advance  of  Bible  study  by  the  Church  and  its  schools,  but 
even  that  fact  emphasizes  our  position.  The  inquiring  mind  is 
full  of  research  and  its  personality  leads  public  sentiment  which 
must  be  won  and  held  to  the  truth.  And  the  pulpit  must  stand 
in  the  van  in  thought.  Hence,  as  never  before  in  the  history  of 
Christendom,  must  the  minister  be  a  student.  And  he  should 
give  his  best  thoughts  to  his  congregation,  that  they  may  shine 
as  lights  in  the  world  of  thought.  If  the  ministry  is  weak  or 
fails  in  our  day,  it  is  because  it  does  not  lead  in  thought  as  in 
past  ages.  The  pulpit  to  retain  its  prestige  must  stand  at  least 
on  a  par  with  the  best  thinkers  and  writers  in  all  departments  of 
learning. 

We  have  been  practicing  these  principles  for  twenty  years,  and 
have  stood  for  twenty-five  years  as  pastor  of  one  Church  where 
we  invite  our  readers  to  come  and  see.  In  this  time  some  other 
Churches  have  changed  pastors  seventy-one  times. 

Milton ,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  GOD. 

BY  THE  KEY.  J.  S.  SIMON,  D.D. 

Paul  is  sometimes  called,  by  way  of  emphasis  and  not  by  way 
of  exclusion,  the  apostle  of  faith,  or  more  strictly,  of  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  faith.  His  whole  ministry  was  given  to  the  work  of 
persuading  men  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  God’s  righteousness  and 
the  insufficiency  of  their  own  righteousness  to  justify  them  be¬ 
fore  God.  Of  his  own  people  he  said,  “They  being  ignorant 
of  God’s  righteousness,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own 
righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God.”  Writing  to  the  Philippians  he,  though  he  could 
boast  of  having  been  a  pharisee  of  the  pharisees,  repudiates  his 
own  righteousness  and  lays  claim  to  the  righteousness  of  God; 
“Not  having  mine  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that 
which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is 
of  God  by  faith.”  Paul’s  epistles  are  particularly  full  and  copi¬ 
ous  as  a  testimony  to  a  righteousness  which  is  not  brought  in  by 
the  law,  but  by  grace ;  which  is  counted  not  to  works  but  to  faith. 
In  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  with  much  skill,  he  establishes 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  which  enshrines  the  righteousness 
of  God,  imputed  to  man  under  certain  conditions.  In  it  he  sees 
the  objective  truth  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Old  Testament  types  and  shadows,  all  verified  by 
his  deep  experimental  acquaintance  with  Jesus  Christ  as  the  end 
of  the  law. 

The  religious  life  of  our  day  needs  a  re-emphasis  of  what  Paul 
saw  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ;  “For  God  hath  made  Him 
to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin;  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him.”  As  Luther,  by  the  power  of  God, 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world  of  his  day  what  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  new  revelation  of  the  old  revelation  of  Paul,  justification 
by  faith  alone,  and  by  it  overcame  Rome’s  work  righteousness, 
so  must  the  true  Church  of  our  day  overcome  the  work  righteous¬ 
ness  of  both  a  negative  Protestantism  and  of  a  positive  Roman¬ 
ism  by  a  re-emphasis  of  the  righteousness  of  faith.  Surely  it 
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cannot  be  counted  a  useless  task  to  restate  the  teaching  of  Paul 
on  the  subject  of  justification  when  one  reads,  in  a  book  written 
to  set  forth  the  views  of  sin  which  the  modern  scientific  mind  is 
willing  to  hold,  such  a  declaration  as  this;  “To  answer  that  the 
moral  law  has  been  satisfied  because  some  one  else  has  borne  the 
penalty,  that  Christ  has  suffered,  and  therefore  the  sinner  need 
not  suffer,  is  an  idea  that  can  never  be  accepted  by  a  being  who  is 
morally  sane.”  In  the  same  book  we  read  the  following  very  de¬ 
lightfully  indefinite  expression  of  optimism;  “Somehow  and 
somewhere  man  must  come  to  himself,  however  long-deferred 
the  awakening,  and  however  painful  the  process  by  which  it  may 
be  accomplished,  and  when  he  comes  to  himself  he  will  come  to 
God.”  Judas  came  to  himself,  but  he  did  not  come  to  God. 
The  same  author,  speaking  with  a  tone  of  authority,  says,  “It 
was  essential  to  the  true  attainment  of  man’s  destiny  that  he 
should  realize  himself  through  struggle,  and  that  there  should  be 
open  to  him  certain  experiments,  which,  being  doomed  to  failure 
and  dissatisfaction,  should  leave  finally  and  permanently  open 
only  the  true  path  of  union  with  God.”  Surely  the  writer  of 
such  words  has,  with  the  Scriptural  view  of  sin  also  gotten  rid  of 
the  Protestant  conception  of  the  normative  character  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Such  a  process  of  coming  to  God  is  about  as  full  of 
encouragement  for  a  soul  enslaved  by  sin  as  would  be  the  oriental 
process  of  transmigration. 

A  clear  apprehension  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  so  positively  set 
forth  by  Paul,  is  the  best  guard  and  protection  against  all  such 
scientific  heathenism  that  can  be  given  to  the  humanity  of  our 
day.  A  deep  and  true  appreciation  of  what  Paul  means  by  the 
righteousness  of  God  and  of  the  supreme  place  he  gives  it  in  his 
statement  of  God’s  plan  of  redemption  of  our  sinful  humanity 
will  leave  no  room  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  faithful  student 
of  Holy  Scripture  for  the  pharisaic  systems  of  our  generation 
which  minimize,  or  altogether  deny,  the  fact  and  the  guilt  of  sin. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  also  great  need  for  a  re-emphasis  of 
the  great  doctrine  of  faith,  as  set  forth  by  Paul,  in  our  time  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tremendous  emphasis  now  being  laid  upon  the  social 
service  side  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  in  grave 
danger  of  overlooking  entirely,  as  apparently  large  sections  of  it 
have  already  done,  the  only  thing  that  can  bring  in  a  true  social 
service,  the  redeeming  love  of  God;  “God  so  loved  the  world.” 
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This  love  is  not  merely  a  general  love  but  a  particular  love ;  it  is 
not  only  creative  and  providential  but  also  soteriological,  "Hereby 
perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because  He  laid  down  His  life  for 
us.”  This  redeeming  love  of  God  alone  can  bring  in  a  true 
social  service,  "If  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one 
another.”  Christianity  is  the  only  really  social  and  humani¬ 
tarian  religion.  Men  are  really  blessed  only  as  they  are  truly 
free,  "And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free.  The  truth  that  shall  make  men  reallv  free  is  Jesus  Christ. 

«/  j 

"If  the  Son,  therefore,  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  in¬ 
deed.”  The  truth  that  makes  men  free  is  not  scientific  truth, 
nor  is  it  economic  truth,  much  less  theory,  a  certain  number  of 
dollars  does  not  guarantee  a  certain  degree  of  virtue,  but  it  is 
that  truth  set  forth  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  says,  "I  am  the  truth.” 

To  the  pharisaic  cast  of  thought,  so  prevalent  in  much  of 
modern  preaching,  Paul  makes  complete  answer  in  his  epistles. 
The  truth,  whose  opposite  is  a  mere  work  righteousness,  is  found 
in  his  descriptive  term,  The  Eighteousness  of  God.  These  words, 
as  used  by  Paul,  are  expressive  of  the  completed  work  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  our  Eedeemer,  a  work  approved  at  the  tribunal  of  God, 
as  witnessed  bv  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  and 
now  offered  to  the  sinner  as  the  meritorious  ground  of  his  jusit- 
fication. 

This  question  is  not  without  some  interest  and  much  value,  In 
what,  according  to  Paul,  does  the  Eighteousness  of  God  by  Faith 
consist  ? 

Negatively,  it  is  not,  as  the  phrase  might  seem  to  imply,  the 
essential  righteousness  of  God,  nor  is  it  ChrisPs  essential  right¬ 
eousness  as  a  person.  The  divine  attribute  of  righteousness  is 
not  communicable  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  imputed.  The 
inherent  righteousness  of  J esus  cannot  be  given  to  any  other  for 
it  is  a  necessity  to  the  perfection  of  His  own  nature.  If  the 
essential  righteousness  of  Jesus  could  be  imputed  to  sinners  for 
their  justification,  His  death  would  be  a  meaningless  tragedy. 
The  phrase,  which  forms  the  subject  for  this  article,  uniformly 
refers  to  that  which  is  due  from  man,  and  which  God  must  de¬ 
mand  from  him,  or  else  wink  at  the  violation  of  His  own  law. 
God  does  not  require  of  man  that  he  should  produce  a  divine 
righteousness  but  only  a  human  righteousness.  The  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God  is,  hence,  a  descriptive  name  for  that  which  Adam 
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should  have  rendered  to  God,  and  did  not ;  also  for  that  which 
we  should  bring  to  Hint,  and  do  not.  In  the  great  declaration 
of  2  Cot.  V.  21,  Paul  clearly  shows  that  he  does  not  mean  the 
attribute  of  righteousness  when  he  speaks  of  the  righteousness  of 
God:  “For  He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  Who  knew  no 
sin :  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him.” 
It  is  evident  that  the  Apostle  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Christian  is  made  the  divine  attribute  of  righteousness. 

Again,  negatively,  it  is  not  an  in-wrought,  subjective  righteous¬ 
ness.  Hot  a  single  element  in  it  proceeds  from  what  the  sinner 
either  is  or  has  done.  In  the  production  of  this  righteousness, 
Jesus  Christ  could  have  claimed,  “Of  the  people  there  was  none 
with  Me.”  It  is  for  the  sake  of  man  but  not  by  the  help  of  man. 
This  righteousness  is  of  such  a  character  that  “to  him  that  work- 
eth  not,  but  believeth  on  Him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his 
faith  is  counted  for  righteousness.”  Evidently  the  justification 
here  spoken  of  is  of  the  person  of  the  ungodly  and  not  of  their 
nature,  for  God  cannot  justify  ungodliness,  or  sin.  It  speaks  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  person  and  not  of  the  renovation  of  the 
heart.  It  is  an  objective  righteousness  (“they  being  ignorant  of 
God's  righteousness”),  and  not  subjective  (“and  going  about  to 
establish  their  own”).  Man's  good  works  cannot  add  anything 
to  its  excellence,  and  his  sin  cannot  dim  its  divine  perfection  and 
glory.  It  is  a  perfect,  gracious,  holy  reality  which  is  to  be 
preached  to  men  and  offered  to  them  as  God's  supplv  for  their 
need  ;  it  is  not  an  ideal  to  be  evolved  out  of  man  and  which  first 
becomes  real  in  his  character.  It  is  the  righteousness  of  One 
which  may  be  upon  all  men  “unto  justification  of  life.” 

This  objective  character  of  the  righteousness  of  God  stands  out 
in  bold  relief  in  the  words  above  quoted  from  2  Cor.  Y.  21. 
These  words  say  clearly  that  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Christ 
was  made  sin — and  that  can  be  only  objectively  and  representa¬ 
tively,  or  by  imputation — in  that  sense  are  we  made  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God  in  Him.  Paul,  again  and  again,  declares,  with  all 
possible  force  and  clearness,  that  the  righteousness  of  God  is  not 
a  subjective  righteousness;  “Hot  having  mine  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ, 
the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith.” 

Some  have  thought  that  God  counts  faith  for  righteousness,  or 
that  merit  is  ascribed  to  belief.  But  Scripture  never  says  that 
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God  imputes  righteousness  on  the  ground  of  faith  but  only 
through  faith.  If  faith  is  a  cause  of  righteousness,  then  the 
gospel  is  only  a  new  law,  which  says,  “Do,  and  live.”  On  this 
theory,  God  accepts  an  imperfect  title  to  eternal  life,  on  the  part 
of  the  sinner,  or,  in  other  words,  He  accommodates  His  claim  to 
the  ability  of  man  to  meet  it.  God  is  thus  declared  to  be  the 
great  compromiser  of  His  own  holy  law.  And,  by  the  way,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  see  how  every  theory  of  justification  which  sets 
aside  the  plan  of  God  as  given  in  the  Hew  Testament,  the  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  a  perfect  human  righteousness  through  Jesus  Christ,  is 
not  guilty  of  detracting  from  God’s  glorious  holiness  by  making 
Him,  in  the  interest  of  His  love,  the  compromiser  of  the  sacred 
law  which  He  Himself  has  promulgated.  The  view  that  God 
counts  faith  itself  for  righteousness  seems  very  nearly  related  to 
that  other  view  that  He  forgives  sin  upon  simple  repentance,  and 
the  propitiation  for  sin  is,  hence,  unnecessary.  In  both  cases 
God  recedes  from  His  right,  a  right  which  the  Bible  views  as 
inalienable,  and  takes  less  than  what  is  His  due.  Such  views 
would  also  take  away  any  necessity  for  the  Incarnation  and 
atonement. 

Saving  faith  is  not  meritorious  but  receptive  only.  It  is  a 
most  self-emptying  act  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  claiming  merit, 
faith  says,  “Hot  having  mine  own  righteousness.” 

Positively,  The  righteousness  of  God  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
It  is  as  real  as  sin.  There  are  two  great  facts  in  human  history 
— the  sin  of  man  and  the  righteousness  of  God — and  these  two 
confront  each  other.  God  contributed  nothing  to  man’s  sin  and 
man  contributed  nothing  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  unless  it 
be  countd  a  contribution  that  man  murdered  the  Lord  of  Glory. 
God’s  righteousness  is  the  great  subject  matter  of  the  gospel.  To 
change  it,  or  to  omit  it,  is  to  bring  in  another  gospel.  It  is  the 
special  work  of  the  ministry  to  testify  to  this  righteousness,  and 
the  ministration  of  the  gospel  is  “the  ministration  of  righteous¬ 
ness.” 

This  righteousness  was  brought  in  at  a  certain  time,  it  was 
manifested  as  a  historic  fact;  “How  the  righteousness  of  God 
without  the  law  is  manifested.”  This  evidently  refers  to  the 
preparation  and  completion  of  the  righteousness  in  the  media¬ 
torial  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  life  of  humiliation  was  for 
the  sake  of  the  righteousness  which,  when  presented  before  the 
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throne  of  God,  would  lead  to  a  re-adjustment  of  man’s  relation 
to  his  Maker. 

The  standard  of  this  righteousness  is  the  justice  of  God  and 
His  holiness  as  expressed  in  the  law  of  God.  God  does  not  call 
in  question  His  own  holiness,  nor  cast  reproach  on  His  own  jus¬ 
tice  when  he  justifies  the  sinner  on  the  ground  of  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ;  “To  declare  at  this  time  His  righteousness:  that 
He  might  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in 
Jesus.”  Here  it  is  declared  that  God  does  not  recede  from  His 
justice  one  iota,  He  does  not  compromise  the  demands  of  His 
own  law,  when  He  justifies  the  sinner  who  believes  in  Jesus 
Christ  because,  as  stated  in  the  context,  He  has  brought  in  a 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  that  are  past.  The 
Christian  may  with  confidence  ask  the  question  which  Abraham 
once  asked  of  the  Lord,  “Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right  ?”  and  he  may  point  with  assurance  to  the  redemptive  work 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  fact  that  God 
does  right  even  in  the  justification  of  the  sinner.  In  this  fact 
lies  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  gospel  has  perpetual  power  over 
the  human  heart.  Ho  system  of  religion  can  permanently  make 
its  way  in  the  life  of  the  world  if  it  does  either  one  of  two  things 
— minimizes  sin  or  makes  God  less  than  infinitely  just  in  His 
forgiveness  of  sin.  The  human  heart  knows  the  bitterness  of 
sin,  and  will  not  forever  be  lulled  into  a  false  peace  by  those  liars 
who  say  there  is  no  sin,  and  the  human  conscience  will  not  always 
be  satisfied  with  a  forgiveness  that  casts  reproach  upon  God’s 
holiness  and  seems  to  make  His  justice  less  than  just. 

To  whom  is  this  righteousness  given?  Only  to  the  believer. 
It  is  the  righteousness  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  As  al¬ 
ready  noticed,  and  as  Scripture  declares,  the  righteousness  is  in 
another  person,  so  that  it  can  be  imparted  and  received  only  as  a 
gift,  and  this  gift  is  given  only  to  faith.  Faith  sees  in  the 
righteousness  of  God,  brought'  in  by  the  active  and  passive  obedi¬ 
ence  of  Jesus  Christ,  all  that  man  should  have  rendered  to  God, 
and  when,  by  the  Word  of  God,  He  is  offered  to  it  as  righteous¬ 
ness,  gladly  receives  Him. 

The  result  of  the  acceptance  by  faith  of  the  righteousness  of 
God  is  the  justification  of  our  persons.  The  sentence  is  com¬ 
plete  at  once  and  nothing  can  be  added  to  it.  Divine  justice 
must  set  the  sinner  free  when  he  comes  before  it  with  the  per- 
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feet  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  there  is  no  flaw  in  it  upon 
which  it  can  pronounce  sentence,  or  through  which  it  can  bring 
the  sinner  into  a  new  condemnation.  ISTo  wonder  Paul,  the 
Apostle  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  cried  out  with  great  exulta¬ 
tion,  “Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God’s  elect?  It 
is  God  that  justifieth.  Who  is  he  that  condemneth?  It  is 
Christ  that  has  died,  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  Who  is 
even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession 
for  us.” 

What  a  glorious  gospel  the  gospel  of  the  righteousness  of  God 
is.  How  suited  to  the  fundamental  need  of  humanity.  How  it 
harmonizes  the  love  of  God  and  His  justice  in  the  redemption  of 
the  sinner. 

This  gospel  of  Paul  makes  bold  preachers,  who  know  that 
they  have  a  message  of  infinite  importance  for  sinners,  and  that 
means  for  all  men.  They  know  that  what  they  preach  has  to  do 
with  the  great  problem  of  eternal  life  or  eternal  death,  and  holy 
necessity  is  laid  upon  them,  “Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gos¬ 
pel.”  The  preacher  has  no  special  call  to  discuss  and  agitate 
questions  which  concern  material  things,  which  are  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  this  world.  He  always  makes  a  sad  mistake  when  he 
departs  from  the  divinely  announced  program,  “Thus  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the 
dead  the  third  day,  and  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  in  His  name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at 
J  erusalem.” 

The  gospel  according  to  Paul,  in  which  the  righteousness  of 
God  is  the  central  thought,  will  draw  men  to  Christ,  for  it  con¬ 
tains  what  they  really  need,  “And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  Me.”  It  will  not  entertain  the  ungodly,  but  enter¬ 
tainment  is  not  a  divinely  constituted  element  of  the  conquering 
power  of  the  gospel;  “We  preach  Christ  crucified  unto  the  Jews 
a  stumbling-block  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness,  but  unto  us 
who  are  called,  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.” 

In  the  interest  of  a  so-called  new  theology,  the  cry  has  gone 
out,  “Back  from  Paul  to  Christ.”  In  the  interest  of  a  true 
theology  and  of  a  true  Christianity  the  cry  ought  to  be,  “Back 
from  the  evolutionary  negations  of  our  day,  back  from  its  phari- 
saic,  bloodless  religions,  to  the  Christ  of  Paul  Who  of  God  is 
made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification  and 
redemption/  ” 

Hagerstown,  Md. 
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AETICLE  IV. 


GEEMAY-AMEEICAN  LITEEATURE. 

BY  LUCY  FORNEY  BITTENGER. 

In  the  numerous  histories  of  American  literature  which  have 
appeared  there  is  one  aspect  which  has  not  been  considered  or 
even  mentioned.  American  literature  is  usually  defined  as  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  produced  in  America  by  people  of  English  de¬ 
scent  and  its  continuity  with  the  literature  of  Britain  is  much 
insisted  upon.  Yet  there  is  another  small  hut  interesting  sec¬ 
tion  of  writing  which  did  not  have  its  roots,  either  racially  or 
geographically,  in  the  British  Isles:  that  is  the  literature  which 
has  been  produced  in  America  by  Germans — German- American 
literature.  In  the  earlier  or  colonial  period  this  was  exclusively 
in  the  German  tongue ;  later  it  became  English  in  language  and 
lost  its  markedly  Teutonic  stamp  just  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers 
graduated  from  the  Puritan  and  Addisonian  schools  of  thought 
into  something  still  in  process  of  formation  but  distinctive].}  na¬ 
tional.  There  is  also  a  small  section  of  German- American  liter¬ 
ature  which  consists  of  writing  by  German  authors  temporarily 
resident  in  the  United  States,  sometimes  American  in  subject- 
matter,  sometimes  not,  but  belonging  in  reality  to  the  literature 
of  the  Fatherland  and  not  to  that  of  the  “neuen  Heimath” :  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  are  the  American  poems  of  Lenau,  the  historical 
work  of  Kapp  and  the  writings  of  the  author  who  called  himself 
“Charles  Sealsfield.” 

As,  in  the  English  literature  written  in  America,  one  must 
look  to  the  England  from  which  the  writers  came  to  understand 
it,  sq  in  this,  the  student  must  remember  the  conditions — both 
literary  and  political — in  Germany,  to  understand  both  the  form 
and  the  content  of  this  German- American  writing.  Our  Ger¬ 
man  immigrants  in  Colonial  or  Eevolutionary  times  came  almost 
exclusivelv  from  the  Ehineland.  There  the  one  glorious  fact  in 
German  history  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  rise  of  Prussia 
under  Frederick  the  Great — was  unimportant.  The  preponder¬ 
ant  influence,  the  great  fact  in  Bhenish  life  was  the  power  of 
France  in  language,  in  literature,  in  fashion,  in  her  political 
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moves.  It  was  Louis  XIY’s  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
which  deluged  the  Rhine  countries  with  one  hundred  thousand 
fleeing  Huguenots  and  left  an  impress  upon  the  population  which 
is  still  visible;  it  was  France  which  took  Strasburg,  which  de- 
vestated  the  Palatinate  which  supplied  the  model  court  and  gov¬ 
ernment  upon  which  every  little  princeling  built  his  Versailles, 
constructed  a  brilliant  court,  taxed  and  oppressed  his  subjects. 
In  literature  Gottsc-hed,  the  great  Swiss  critic,  advised  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  if  they  would  shine,  to  imitate  the  French  classic  writ¬ 
ers;  and  the  contests  between  him,  and  his  fellow-countrymen 
Bodmer  and  Breitinger — who  upheld  the  superiority  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  writers,  Thompson,  Pope  and  most  of  all  Milton — had  little 
influence  upon  the  taste  of  the  higher  classes  until  Klopstock’s 
“Messiah/’  a  frank  imitation  of  Paradise  Lost,  took  the  nation 
by  storm  and  Wieland  finally  weaned  the  educated  from  their 
blind  admiration  of  everything  French.  The  great  awakening 
of  German  thought  under  Goethe  and  Schiller  did  not  take  place 
until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  emigrants  from 
the  Fatherland  were  unaffected  by  it;  their  models  in  literary 
matters  were  the  Swiss  writers :  Gellert  in  his  fables  and  hymns ; 
Klopstock,  that  “very  German  Milton”;  Lessing  instructing  the 
nation  in  Laoc-oon  and  awakening  it  by  his  contemporary  subject 
in  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Herder,  whose  greatest  service  to  Ger¬ 
man  literature  was  that  he  was  the  preceptor  of  Goethe. 

But  in  reality,  these  feeble  beginnings  of  the  great  revival  of 
Teutonic  learning  were  as  nothing  in  their  influence  compared 
with  religious  and  theological  ideas.  What  little  life  was  left  in 
Germany  after  the  immense  catastrophe  of  the  Thirty  Year’s 
War  took  a  religious  form.  Often  indeed  it  showed  itself  in  un¬ 
speakably  wearisome  theological  controversy;  but  in  the  Rhine¬ 
land  especially,  the  racial  turn  for  mysticism  united  with  the 
indigenous  revival  of  practical  religion  under  the  form  and  name 
of  Pietism  to  make  a  people  who  lived  the  conviction  that  “Reli¬ 
gion  is  the  chief  concern  of  mortals  here  below.”  Much  and 
varied  persecution  strengthened  the  Rhinelanders  in  this  belief. 
The  Huguenots  and  Waldenses  had  fled  or  been  exiled  to  that 
region  in  large  numbers;  the  native  Calvinists  or  Lutherans  had 
borne  much  for  their  respective  beliefs;  the  sects — such  as  the 
Mennonnites,  Dunkers,  and  a  score  of  others  were  often  fiercely 
persecuted;  while  innumerable  little  knots  of  believers  sought 
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the  salvation  of  their  souls  in  strange  ways,  under  the  guidance 
of  some  fervent  clerg}Tnan  or  inspired  layman.  The  mental 
pabulum  of  such  seeking  souls  was  exclusively  religious.  What 
cared  they  for  dramatic  unity,  the  respective  excellences  of 
French  classicists  or  English  naturalists,  the  characteristics  of 
an  epic  ?  They  read  that  great  thesaurus  of  the  churchlv  mystic 
Arndt:  his  “Six  Books  concerning  True  Christianity”  with  its 
extracts  from  Tauler  and  Thomas  ’a  Kempis,  the  Blessed  An¬ 
gela  of  Foligno’s  “Theology  of  the  Cross”  and  the  heretic 
Weigel’s  “Little  Tract  on  Prayer.”  They  pored  over  Peter¬ 
sen’s  “chiliast  dreams,”  the  Bosicrucian  fantasy  of  Andreae,  the 
revelations  of  Eosamunde  von  Asseburg.  The  French  literature 
which  they  affected  was  that  written  by  Antoinette  Bourignon 
and  Jean  de  Labadie;  the  English  writer  whom  they  admired 
was  the  “non-juror”  Law  or  the  “Philadelphian”  Jane  Leade. 
Or  if  they  were  “churc-hly”  Pietists,  they  read  and  sung  and 
learnt  by  heart  the  glorious  hymns  of  Luther,  Angelus  Silesius, 
Simon  Dach,  G-erhard — all  men  of  like  passions  with  themselves 
“hard  pressed  in  the  difficult  ways  of  this  world”  yet  of  invinci 
ble  faith  and  courage.  The  Mennonnites  kept  up  their  hearts  by 
reading  the  great  “Martyr-Book,”  as  it  is  colloquially  called — 
“The  Bloody  Theatre  of  the  Witnesses  for  Jesus  Christ” — 1000 
pages,  illustrated  by  a  fearful  picture  of  believers  undergoing 
every  imaginable  torture  and  containing  accounts,  century  by 
centurv,  of  all  the  “faithful  witnesses”  from  the  Heronian  and 
Diocletian  persecutions  until  the  time  of  the  writer,  when  the 
“defenceless  Christians”  (as  the  Mennonites  usually  called  them¬ 
selves)  were  undergoing  terrible  sufferings  in  every  country  from 
Switzerland  to  England  for  the  inadequate  cause  of  a  belief  in 
adult  baptism.  This  was  what  the  people  read;  what  their  edu¬ 
cated  men,  clergymen  and  laymen,  read  and  wrote  and  there 
were  far  more  such  men,  graduates  of  the  great  pietist  founda¬ 
tions  of  Halle  and  Giessen,  than  the  English  public  ever  knew. 
The  literary,  the  scientific,  the  governmental  movements  of  18th 
century  Germany  passed  unheeded  over  their  heads;  their  chief — 
indeed  their  onW — desire  was,  as  Pastorius  said  of  himself :  “to 
lead  a  quiet  and  Christian  life.” 

The  earliest  efforts  of  German-Americans  in  the  literary  field 
are,  like  those  of  the  English  colonists :  descriptions  of  the  new 
land,  religious  or  theological  writings  usually  with  a  strong  po¬ 
lemical  cast.  They  compare  favorably  with  the  earliest  efforts 
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of  the  English  when  looked  at  man  for  man  and  book  for 
book.  Thus  Pastorius’  “Beschreibung”  is  better  German  than 
Smith’s  “Relation”  is  English;  more  nearly  camparable  to  Win- 
throp’s  account  of  the  beginnings  of  Plymouth.  Pastorius  was 
of  course  very  different  from  the  soldier  of  fortune  whose  vigor¬ 
ous  and  unpremeditated  stories  of  early  experiences  in  Virginia 
have  come  down  to  us;  the  founder  of  Germantown  was  a  uni¬ 
versity  man,  accustomed  to  cultivated  society,  of  a  lovely  and  de¬ 
vout  spirit,  with  those  little  pedantries  of  a  scholar  which  are 
rather  piquant  than  displeasing  when  they  show  themselves  in 
the  Pennsylvania  forests.  His  poetry  is  often  no  more  than 
doggerel,  which  judgment  must  be  passed  as  well  upon  the  effu¬ 
sions  of  the  Tenth  Muse,  Mistress  Anne  Bradstreet.  But  his 
garden  which  he  tended  with  the  fervor  of  the  flower-loving 
South  German,  inspired  him  to  strains  as  graceful  as  this : 

VEEGISS  MEIN  NICHT. 

Ob  ich  Deiner  schon  vergiss 
Und  des  rechten  Wegs  oft  miss, 

Auch  versaume  meine  Pflicht, 

Lieber  Gott,  vergiss  mein  nicht. 

Bring  mich  wieder  auf  die  Bahn, 

ISTimm  mich  zu  Gena  den  an; 

Und,  wenn  mich  der  Feind  anfic-ht, 

Lieber  Gott,  vergiss  mein  nicht. 

Doch  ich  weiss,  Dein  Vaterherz 
Heigt  in  Lieb’  sich  niederwarts, 

1st  in  Treu*  auf  mich  gericht, 

Und  vergisst  mein  nimmer  nicht. 

The  Latin  invocation  with  which  Pastorius  began  the  town- 
records  of  Germantown  is  known  to  us  through  Whittier’s  rhvth- 
mical  translation  and  may  have  suffered  a  “change  into  some¬ 
thing  rich  and  strange”  in  the  Quaker  poet's  imagination,  but 
the  substance  remains  touching  as  well  as  beautiful : 

“Hail  to  posterity ! 

Hail,  future  men  of  Germanopolis ! 

Let  the  young  generations  yet  to  be 
Look  kindly  upon  this. 

Think  how  your  fathers  left  their  native  land. — 

Dear  German-land !  0  sacred  hearths  and  homes  ! — 

And  where  the  wild  beast  roams, 
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In  patience  planned 

Xew  forest  homes  beyond  the  mighty  sea, 

There  undisturbed  and  free 

To  live  as  brothers  of  one  family. 

"What  pains  and  cares  befell, 

What  trials  and  what  fears, 

Bemember,  and  wherein  we  have  done  well 

Follow  our  footsteps,  men  of  coming  years ! 

Where  we  have  failed  to  do 
Aright,  or  wisely  live, 

Be  warned  by  us,  the  better  way  pursue, 

And,  knowing  we  were  human,  even  as  you, 

Pitv  us  and  forffive ! 

Farewell,  Posterity! 

Farewell,  dear  Germany! 

Forevermore  farewell!" 

The  famous  protest  against  slavery  is  not  written  in  his  native 
tongue  but  in  English,  yet  it  is  clear  and  moving,  though  desti¬ 
tute  of  literary  art : 

“How  fearful  and  fainthearted  are  many  at  sea  when  they  see 
a  strange  vessel  being  afraid  it  should  be  a  Turk  and  they  should 
be  taken  and  sold  for  slaves  in  Turkey.  Xow  what  is  this  better 
done  than  Turks  do?  yea,  rather  is  it  worse  for  them  which  say 

they  are  Christians .  Xow  though  they  be  black,  we  cannot 

conceive  there  is  more  liberty  to  have  them  slaves  as  it  is  to  have 

other  white  men .  Pray,  what  thing  in  the  world  can  be 

done  worse  toward  us  than  if  men  should  rob  or  steal  us  away  and 
sell  us  for  slaves  to  strange  countries,  separating  husbands  from 
their  wives  and  children.  Being  now  this  is  not  done  at  that 
manner  we  will  be  done  at,  therefor  we  contradict  and  are  against 
this  traffic  of  men-body." 

When  Germantown  had  been  settled  a  score  of  years  there 
came  over  a  little  community  of  Bosicruc-ian  mystics,  called  the 
'“Woman  in  the  Wilderness"'’  which  furnished  an  undue  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  learned  and  the  literary  to  the  town.  The  commu¬ 
nity  leader,  Kelpius,  died  young  leaving  many  religious  letters 
and  some  devotional  poetry,  hardly  worth  quoting,  as  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  common  weal.  A  member  of  the  society,  Falkner. 
soon  left  the  hermits  and  was  ordained  into  the  Lutheran  min¬ 
istry;  he  was  a  devout,  hard-working,  useful  man,  in  labors 
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abundant  among  the  Germans  scattered  abroad  like  sheep  with¬ 
out  a  shepherd,  in  Xew  Jersey  and  along  the  Hudson  from  Xew 
York  City  to  Albany.  He  found  time  to  write  several  hymns 
still  in  use,  the  best  being  “Auf  ihr  Christen,  Christi  Glieder,” 
the  English  version  being  “Rise,  ye  children  of  salvation.” 
Another  member  of  the  community,  Koster,  wrote  the  first  Latin 
book  composed  in  Pennsylvania  which  he  was  obliged  to  have 
printed  in  Europe  as  no  one  here  could  read  the  proof. 

The  next  manifestation  of  literary  activity  concerns  a  settle¬ 
ment  far  to  the  South :  that  of  the  Salzburgers  at  Ebenezer,  near 
Savannah.  These  colonists  were  a  remnant  of  the  Lutherans 
exiled  from  their  native  Alps  by  the  zeal  of  a  new  Catholic  arch¬ 
bishop.  These  thirty-thousand  emigrants  for  conscience  sake 
naturally  excited  much  sympathy  and  commiseration  as  they 
marched,  singing  hymns,  through  Protestant  Germany  ;  and  in 
Augsburg  Pastor  Urlsperger  was  so  moved  that  he  interested 
himself  to  collect  money  for  the  transportation  of  a  few  to  Ogle¬ 
thorpe's  new  colony  of  Georgia.  They  were  sent  thither  under 
the  care  of  Baron  von  Reck  and  the  journal  of  this  devout  and 
upright  young  nobleman,  with  the  periodical  accounts  of  how 
the  Salzburg  colony  prospered — the  latter  published  under  the 
title  of  the  “Urlsperger  Xachrichten” — furnish  us  with  some  in¬ 
teresting  history  and  description  of  the  Southern  colonies  in 
1734  and  later.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  LTrlsperger 
accounts  are  so  exclusively  written  for  the  use  of  edifying  that 
one  learns  little  except  the  religious  experiences  of  the  colonists. 
Baron  Reek’s  journal  contains  the  observations  of  a  cultivated 
man  who  travelled  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  and  is  of  cor¬ 
respondingly  greater  literary  value. 

About  the  time  that  the  persecuted  Salzburgers  were  settling 
themselves  in  Georgia  and  raising  their  Ebenezer,  there  appeared 
in  Pennsylvania  the  first  book  on  pedagogy  written  in  America: 
the  Mennonite  Christopher  Hock’s  description  of  his  method  of 
teaching  school.  Hock  wras  well-known  in  his  own  neighborhood 
(Montgomery  Countv,  Penna.)  for  his  kindlv  and  reasonable 
school  discipline  and  was  finally  persuaded  to  describe  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  book  his  rules.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  independent  an¬ 
ticipator  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  in  his  kindly  methods,  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  learning  attractive  and  easy  to  the  pupils,  and 
much  besides ;  in  that  age  of  severity  and  punishment  he  had  the 
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courage  to  write :  “Those  who  will  be  instructed  and  guided  by 
the  eye  have  no  need  of  bit  and  bridle.  This  difference  can  be 
seen  in  unreasoning  beasts.  One  wagoner  does  use  one-half  as 
hard  shouts,  scourges  and  blows  as  another  and  vet  drives  as 
hard  or  even  harder  over  mountain  and  valley  and  when  the  work 
is  done  the  willing  horses  and  the  wagoner  have  had  it  the 
easier.  The  horses  have  felt  less  blows  and  it  has  not  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  wagoner  to  drive  by  punishment.  They  have  done 
willingly  what  others  must  have  done  by  severity.” 

Dock’s  book  was  published  by  the  Franklin  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Germans,  the  elder  Christopher  Saur;  his  life  and  career 
are  connected  with  almost  all  the  movements  of  importance 
among  them.  Saur  emigrated  with  his  wife  and  little  son,  set¬ 
tling  in  Lancaster  county  as  soon  as  that  frontier  region  was 
open  to  the  white  man;  but  he  was  preceded  thither  by  a  religi¬ 
ous  fanatic,  Conrad  Beissel  by  name,  who  entertained  all  sorts  of 
queer  speculations:  some  derived  from  Boehme,  some  from  the 
Dunkers  who  were  just  arising  as  a  sect  and  had,  most  of  them, 
come  to  Pennsylvania.  Beissel  however  soon  became  too  ad¬ 
vanced  in  holiness,  as  he  himself  thought,  to  consort  with  the 
simple-minded  Baptist  Brethren;  he  wrote  several  tracts  upon 
the  necessity  of  observing  the  J ewish  Sabbath  and  the  sinfulness 
of  matrimony,  then  presently  retired  to  a  log  hut  with  some  like- 
minded  friends  to  live  a  hermit’s  life.  Adherents,  both  men  and 
women,  flocked  about  him  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
hermitage  and  found  a  number  of  monastic  houses  for  them. 
Among  his  novices  was  Saur’s  wife  who  became  Sister  Marcella 
in  the  convent  at  Ephrata,  as  Beissel  called  his  community.  It 
was  not  only  simple  house-wives  such  as  this  that  Beissel  took 
captive;  a  man  sturdy  and  sensible  as  Conrad  Weiser,  “The  In¬ 
terpreter,”  had  his  brief  period  of  Kloster  life.  Weiser’s  father 
had  been  a  head  man  among  the  unfortunate  colonists  of  Scho¬ 
harie,  sent  over  here  by  the  bounty  of  Queen  Anne  when  they 
fled  from  their  desolate  Palatinate  homes  to  London.  In  the 
New  York  forests  thev  felt  themselves  deserted  and  ill-treated. 

*J 

so  they  made  their  way  along  Indian  trails  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  on  rude  rafts  floated  down  its  streams  to 
Pennsvlvania.  Thev  were  alwavs  in  friendly  relations  with  the 
neighboring  Indians  and  young  Conrad  had  spent  a  winter  in 
an  Indian  camp,  learning  their  language  so  perfectly  that  he  was, 
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after  his  liberation  from  BeissePs  influence,  for  years  the  official 
interpreter  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania. 

Saur  with  his  little  un-moth ered  boy  returned  to  Germantown 
where  in  a  short  time  he  decided  to  start  a  printing  office,  hav¬ 
ing  in  some  unexplained  way  come  into  possession  of  a  press  and 
fonts  of  German  type;  previous  to  this  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
done  the  printing  for  the  Germans,  but  in  the  Latin  type. 
Saur’s  first  imprint  in  1738  was  an  almanac,  the  forerunner  of 
those  which  still  delight  and  edify  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 

His  next  effort  was  the  printing  of  the  Weihrauchs-Hugel, 
(Hill  of  Incense),  the  fantastically-named  hymn-book  of  the 
Ephrata  cloister.  This  was  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
Sewell’s  History  of  the  Quakers)  the  largest  book  printed  up  to 
that  time  in  Pennsylvania,  being  a  thick  octavo  of  820  pages. 
Amid  its  mystical  doggerel  Saur  found  a  stanza,  which  he 
thought  might  be  a  blasphemous  allusion  to  Beissel ;  this  “Father 
Friedsam”  and  his  followers  would  neither  acknowledge  nor  de¬ 
ny,  and  a  violent  controversy  arose,  carried  on  by  pamphlets, 
in  which  the  victory  remained  with  Saur;  but  the  upshot  of  the 
matter  was  that  the  monks  of  Ephrata  set  up  a  press  of  their 
own.  The  Germantown  printer  was  by  this  time  so  prosperous 
that  he  began  the  publication,  in  1739,  of  a  little  paper  called  at 
first  “Geschichts-schreiber,”  later  entitled  “Berichte,”  which  in¬ 
creased  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  its  subscribers  until  just 
before  the  Revolution,  it  had  a  circulation  of  over  4000,  not  only 
in  Pennsylvania  but  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  A  most  inter¬ 
esting  collection  of  the  opinions  of  Christopher  Saur  could  be 
made  from  its  pages,  for  the  Germantown  printer  usually  ac¬ 
companied  the  recital  of  news  with  remarks — critical,  sarcastic, 
admonitory  or  approving,  as  the  case  seemed  to  him  to  require; 
through  its  columns  he  conducted  his  numerous  and  lively  con¬ 
troversies  with  persons  opposed  to  him  for  business  or  religious 
or  political  reasons.  Here  he  debated  the  wrongfulness  of  war, 
even  a  defensive  one  upon  the  Indians,  or  opposed  the  Charity 
School  project,  or  that  of  a  “man-made”  ministry,  or  reproved 
the  Germans  for  any  complicity  or  compromise  with  slavery.  In 
1743,  five  years  after  the  founding  of  the  German  press,  Saur 
had  the  enterprise  to  publish  the  first  edition  of  the  great  “Ger¬ 
mantown  Bible,”  a  stately  quarto  of  1200  pages,  the  first  Bible  to 
be  printed  in  America  in  any  European  tongue;  there  were  nu- 
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merons  editions  of  it  and  it  was  eagerly  bought  by  the  German 
settlers. 

Toward  the  end  of  Saur’s  life  he  interested  himself  in  the 
question  of  the  abuses  of  the  transportation  system  and  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  redemptioners.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  printing  business,  writing  when  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  management:  "I  had  rather  indeed  have  avoided  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  a  printer — but  I  find  it  laid  upon 
me  for  God  and  my  neighbor’s  sake.  Although  I  am  not,  nor  do 
I  hope  to  be,  so  richly  gifted  as  my  father,  I  will  nevertheless 
use  what  is  given  me — and  will  not  allow  this  or  that  to  turn  me 
from  what  I  believe  to  be  right  and  good.” 

Conrad  Weiser,  “the  Interpreter,”  who  had  been  a  friend  of 
Saur  in  the  old  times  of  the  Ephrata  Kloster  did  not  long  sur¬ 
vive  him.  His  letters  and  journals  are  not  literature  at  all;  they 
are  business  memoranda  of  his  journeyings  among  the  Indians 
and  councils  with  them,  but  they  are  invaluable  historical  ma¬ 
terial  for  those  perilous  and  stirring  times.  The  successor  of 
Weiser  as  Indian  negotiator,  was  Christian  Frederick  Post,  a  Mo¬ 
ravian  missionary;  his  journal,  marvellous  in  its  German-Eng- 
lish  orthography  and  simple  in  the  extreme,  yet  tells  a  story  of 
dauntless  heroism  and  childlike  faith.  Thus,  being  dissuaded 
from  starting  on  one  of  his  missions,  he  told  the  Indian  chief 
Teedyuscung :  “If  I  died  in  the  undertaking,  it  would  be  as  much 
for  the  Indians  as  the  English,  and  that  I  hoped  that  my  journey 
would  be  of  this  advantage  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  saving 
the  lives  of  many  hundreds  of  the  Indians;  therefore,  I  was  re¬ 
solved  to  go  forward,  taking  my  life  in  my  hands,  as  one  ready 
to  part  with  for  their  good.”  On  his  return,  Post  wrote :  “Thirty- 
two-nights  I  lay  in  the  woods;  the  heavens  were  my  covering. 
There  was  nothing  that  laid  so  heavy  on  my  heart,  as  the  man 
that  went  along  with  me.  He  thwarted  me  in  everything  I  said 
or  did ;  not  that  he  did  it  against  me,  but  against  the  country,  on 
whose  business  I  was  sent.  The  Lord  has  preserved  me  through 
all  the  dangers  and  difficulties,  that  I  have  ever  been  under.  He 
directed  me  according  to  his  will,  by  his  holy  spirit.  I  had  no 
one  to  converse  with  but  him.”  And  on  his  second  journey: 
“These  three  days  past  were  precarious  times  for  us.  We  were 
warned  not  to  go  far  from  the  house,  because  the  people  were 
possessed  with  a  murdering  spirit  and  with  bloody  vengeance 
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were  thirsty  and  drunk.  We  will  remain  in  stillness,  and  not 
look  to  our  own  credit.  We  are  in  the  sendee  of  our  king  and 
country.'7  But  he  was  always  most  of  all  a  missionary;  thus  he 
notes  at  a  council: 

“In  discourse,  they  spoke  about  preaching,  and  said,  ‘They 
were  desirous  to  hear  the  word  of  God;  but  they  were  always 
afraid  the  English  would  take  that  opportunity  to  bring  them 
into  bondage..  .  I  told  them  it  might  be,  that  when  the  peace 
was  firmly  established,  I  would  come  to  proclaim  the  peace  and 
love  of  God  to  them.77  Waiting  to  be  ferried  over  to  the  fort  at 
Pittsburg,  he  remarks:  “They  sent  us  but  a  small  allowance; 
so  that  it  would  not  serve  each  round.  I  tied  my  belt  a  little 
closer,  being  very  hungry,  and  nothing  to  eat.  It  snowed  and  we 
were  obliged  to  sleep  without  any  shelter.77  The  one  literary 
criticism  to  be  made  on  Post’s  journals,  is  that  we  would  fain 
have  less  of  the  turgid  speeches  in  councils  and  more  of  the 
strong  heroic  writer  himself. 

It  was  ten  years  after  this  time  that  Beissel,  “Father  Fried- 
sam,77  of  the  Ephrata  Kloster  died  full  of  years,  and  honors  in 
his  own  peculiar  circle.  The  literary  output  of  this  New  World 
monastery  consists  largely  of  Beissel’s  sermons  and  hymns,  and 
they  are  as  destitute  of  literary  merit  as  of  intelligibility.  The 
Chronicon  Ephratense  is  at  least  more  comprehensible,  though 
not  remarkably  lucid,  and  mostly  given  over  to  the  recitation  of 
the  personal  and  theological  squabbles  of  the  community. 

In  the  fourth  decade  of  the  century,  the  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  World  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  large  field  for  missionary  work  among  the  German  settlers  in 
America  and  within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  there  came  to 
these  shores  representatives  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Churches  to  organize  their  respective  adherents.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  personalities,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  among  these 
missionaries  are  Muhlenberg,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Lutherans,  and 
the  Moravians,  Zinzendorf  and  Spangenberg.  Muhlenberg  in 
particular  wrote  frequent  and  detailed  reports  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Pietistic  Eniversity  at  Halle  who  had  sent  him  out  and 
these — the  so-called  “Hallesche  Nachrichten77 — are  of  much  more 
interest  and  value  than  the  somewhat  similar  “Hrlsperger  Nach- 
richten77  which  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Salz¬ 
burgers  and  their  settlement  in  Georgia.  Muhlenberg  traveled 
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all  over  that  portion  of  the  colonies  where  German  settlements 
were  to  be  fonnd:  from  Georgia  and  Virginia  to  the  Mohawk 
Valley  of  New  York  where  many  of  the  descendents  of  Queen 
Anne’s  colonists  had  taken  refuge ;  he  was  an  observant,  brilliant 
and  devoted  man  and  his  accounts  of  other  than  ecclesiastical 
matters  must  have  been  interesting  reading  for  the  fathers  in 
Halle  as  they  are  to  readers  of  the  present  day.  Here  is  a  sketch 
from  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  War : 

“In  the  summer  of  the  year  1755  the  English  Gen.  Braddock, 
with  his  army  was  beaten  in  the  wilderness  by  the  French  and 
hostile  Indians,  because  the  Englishmen  fought  according  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  military  science  and  the  Indians  according  to  American. 

.  .  The  savages  attacked  a  house  and  murdered  the  father  and  son 
in  their  barbarous  fashion  but  preserved  the  lives  of  the  two  lit¬ 
tle  girls,  namely  Barbara,  aged  12,  and  Begina,  nearly  10; 
bound  and  dragged  them  aside  into  the  wilderness  and  left  some 
Indians  to  watch  them.  When  at  last  they  reached  the  residence 
of  these  wild  tribes,  they  were  scattered,  the  one  with  one  family, 
the  other  with  another  several  miles  off.  For  it  was  the  custom 
among  these  tribes,  when  parents  lose  their  children  in  war,  to 
supply  their  places  by  captives  or  prisoners.  This  pitiable  life 
and  captivity  she  and  the  other  little  girl  endured  for  over  nine 
years  and  knew  not  if  she  should  ever  return.  During  the  first  ter¬ 
rible  event  through  which  she  lost  father,  mother,  brother  and  sis¬ 
ter,  she  was  actually  stunned,  but  when  this  miserable  way  of  liv¬ 
ing  had  become  to  her  second  nature  and  the  powers  of  her  soul 
again  awakened,  the  first  things  that  came  to  her  mind  were  the 
prayers,  texts  and  hymns  which  she  had  learned  from  her  dear 
parents.  She  said  that  innumerable  times  in  her  captivity  she 
had  repeated  her  prayers  kneeling  under  the  trees ;  and  the  child 
kneeling  beside  her  had  prayed  too,  and  in  the  last  years  almost 
always  with  a  little  assurance  and  a  flickering  hope  that  she 
would  return  to  Christian  people  and  be  redeemed  from  captivity. 
Amongst  others,  these  two  hymns  were  a  continual  comfort  and 
they  still  are:  namely,  first,  “ Jesus  Will  I  Ever  Love,’’  and 
“Alone,  Yet  Not  Alone  Am  I.”  When  at  length,  the  hostile 
savages  in  the  past  year,  chiefly  through  the  means  of  the  brave 
and  wise  Col.  Bouquet  and  the  army  under  his  command  were 
put  to  flight,  their  homes  attacked  and  they  forced  to  make  peace 
and  give  up  their  Christian  captives;  behold,  among  others  Be- 
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gina.  and  her  little  charge  were  also  delivered  up.  Whereupon 
a  very  noteworthy  thing  occurred :  namely,  when  a  great  crowd  of 
prisoners  were  brought  to  Col.  Bouquet  while  still  in  the  Indian 
country  and  the  most  of  them  without  clothing,  there  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  colonel  as  well  as  in  his  people  a  pitying  humanity 
so  that  they  cut  up  their  coats  and  shirts,  yea,  even  their  blankets 
to  give  the  poor  creatures  the  most  necessary  clothing,  for  besides 
it  wras  winter.  The  kindly  Col.  Bouquet  then  brought  the  flock 
of  former  prisoners  from  the  heathen  country  to  the  first  English 
fortress  of  the  Ohio,  called  Fort  Pitt.  From  Fort  Pitt  the  flock 
of  the  ransomed  were  brought  in  to  the  province  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  to  a  small  town  called  Carlisle  and  notice  was  put  in  all 
newspapers  that  whosoever  had  lost  friends,  relatives,  husbands, 
wives  or  children  in  the  war  should  come  there  and  declare 
marks  of  recognition.  Therefor  on  this  errand  the  aforesaid  poor 
widow  and  her  (now  only)  son  traveled  thither  and  inquired  of  the 
Commission  for  her  little  girl  Eegina,  describing  her  appearance 
when  between  9  and  10  years  old.  But  she  could  find  no  one  re¬ 
sembling  her  among  the  prisoners,  for  Eegina  was  now  18  years 
old,  large  and  strong,  dressed  like  an  Indian  and  speaking  the 
Indian  language.  The  Commissioner  asked  the  mother,  if  she 
had  any  way  to  recognize  her  daughter.  The  mother  answered  in 
German,  her  daughter  had  often  sung  the  hymns:  “Alone,  Yet 
Hot  Alone,”  and  “Jesus  Will  I  Ever  Love.”  Scarcely  had  the 
widow  said  this  when  Eegina  sprang  out  from  the  crowd,  re¬ 
cited  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  these  two  hymns;  then 
the  mother  and  daughter  fell  upon  each  other’s  neck,  wept  tears 
of  joy  and  the  mother  hastened  home  with  her  newly  recovered 
daughter...  In  Febnmy,  1765,  the  widow  with  her  daughter 
came  to  me  and  said,  the  daughter  since  her  return  had  been 
worrying  her  about  a  book  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  spoke  so 
kindly  to  men  and  men  could  speak  with  him,  meaning  the  Holy 
Bible,  and  a  hvmn-book;  and  for  this  end  thev  had  come  down 
60  or  70  miles.  When  they  had  with  joy  received  a  Bible  I  said, 
she  must  open  it  and  read  to  me  the  first  passage  she  found.  She 
opened  it  and  finding  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  read 
me  clearly,  beautifully  and  most  movingly,  the  second  verse: 
“He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  time  of  Salmanezer  the  king  of 
Assyria.  And  although  he  was  a  captive  among  strangers,  yet 
did  he  not  fall  away  from  God’s  Word.” 
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Zinzendorf  during  his  brief  stay  in  America  did  and  wrote 
little  that  was  permanent;  besides  the  home  missionary  work  of 
the  Moravians  among  the  pioneers,  and  their  Indian  work.  Zin¬ 
zendorf  was  particularly  enthusiastic  in  promoting  the  union  of 
all  the  different  and  warring  German  sects  in  Pennsylvania ;  and 
it  was  for  a  "Synod”  of  these  bodies  held  at  Lancaster  that  the 
Moravian  bishop,  Spangenberg,  wrote  a  hymn  which  is  the  en¬ 
during  outcome  of  Count  Zinzendorf  s  premature  plan  for  Chris¬ 
tian  Union.  This  hymn:  "Die  Kirche  Christ  die  Er  geweilit,” 
has  been  translated  as  "The  Church  of  Christ,  Which  He  Has 
Hallowed  Here”  and  in  this  form  is  found  in  modern  English 
hvmn-books. 

Theological  pamphlets  concerning  the  Moravians  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  issues  of  the  Saur  press;  but  after  the  younger 
man  succeeded  to  its  management,  it  was  less  controversal  in  its 
output  and  had  a  wider  range  of  themes.  The  Geschichts- 
schreiber,  now  become  the  Germantauner  Zeitung,  was  still  pros¬ 
perous;  other  editions  of  the  Germantown  Bible  were  published 
by  Christopher  Saur,  Jr.,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  an  unex¬ 
pectedly  profitable  edition  of  this  he  founded  the  "Geistlic-he 
Magazien,”  the  first  religious  periodical  of  America ;  this  was 
distributed  free.  Such  secular  matters  as  a  grammar  to  teach 
English  to  Germans,  a  handbook  of  veterinary  medicine,  a  Eeady 
Eec-koner,  and  political  pamphlets  concerning  Franklin  issued 
from  this  press.  Meanwhile  other  German  presses  were  set  up, 
notably  that  of  Heinrich  Miller,  who  also  published  a  paper  and 
it  was  in  Heinrich  Miller’s  Staatsbote  that  the  announcement  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  first  made.  It  was  from 
Miller’s  press  that  there  had  been  issued  the  address  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  inhabitants  of  Yew  York  and  Yorth  Carolina  by  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  "German  Society”  and  the  councils  of  the  German 
churches  which  committed  them  to  the  patriotic  cause  and  to 
this  party  most  of  the  German  settlers  warmly  adhered.  But  it 
was  an  epoch  of  deeds  not  words  and  though  the  diaries,  letters 
and  pamphlets  add  much  that  is  valuable  to  our  knowledge  of 
what  the  Germans  did  in  the  Eevolution,  thev  are  of  slight  lit- 
erary  value. 

Another  German  firm,  Steiner  &  Cist,  were  printers  to  the 
Continental  Congress.  Saur  himself  was  a  conscientious  non- 
resistant;  his  sons  were  out-and-out  loyalists;  and  the  printing 
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office  with  all  his  business,  was  wrecked  during  the  Revolutionary 
storm. 

The  Moravian  custom  of  keeping  a  diary  of  all  the  happenings 
in  the  “church  settlements”  has  given  the  future  historian  price¬ 
less  contemporary  documents;  often  the  journals — brief,  soldierly 
jottings — of  a  man  of  action  gives  us  a  better  picture  of  an  event 
than  the  account  of  professed  historians — as  is  the  case  with 
Bowman’s  journal  of  Clark’s  march  to,  and  capture  of,  Vincen¬ 
nes.  Steuben’s  “'Rules  for  the  Order  and  Discipline  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States”  can  scarcelv  be  considered  as  literature, 
though  it  was  something  far  more  practical.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Indian  grammars,  vocabularies  and  translations  of 
the  devoted  Moravian  missionary  Zeisberger. 

But  even  confining  this  study  to  Colonial  times,  enough  has 
been  said  and  cited  to  show  that  here  is  a  field  of  American  lit¬ 
erary  activity  almost  unknown  to  the  general  student,  yet  full  of 
interest.  The  few  hits  of  real  literature  are  intermixed,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  writings  in  English  of  the  same  early  period, 
with  much  that  is  of  merely  antiquarian  or  historical  interest; 
yet  enough  remains  to  warrant  its  investigation  and  to  repay  its 
study. 

Sewickley,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  PARABLES  AND  THEIR  INTERPRETATION. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  H.  SC1IODDE,  PH.D. 

The  Parables  of  Christ  are  not  found  scattered  throughout  the 
three  years  of  his  public  ministry.  They  are  found  only  in  two 
distinct  groups,  one  in  Math.  13,  Mark  4  and  Luke  8,  spoken  in 
Galilee  about  the  middle  of  the  second  year  of  his  ministry ;  and 
a  second  group,  found  in  Luke  14,  Iff. ;  in  Matt.  20,  Mark  10  and 
Luke  18  and  succeeding  chapters,  all  spoken  in  Perea  or  during 
the  last  week  of  his  ministry  in  Jerusalem,  especially  on  the 
third  day  of  this  week,  Tuesday.  The  parables  in  the  three 
Synoptic  gospels — there  are  none  in  John — scarcely  more  than  a 
dozen,  are  not  all  that  Jesus  spoke,  as  we  are  told  in  Math.  13. 
3,  and  Mark  4.  2,  that  he  spake  “many  things”  through  parables, 
Even  stronger  statement  is  found  in  Mark  4,  34  and  Mark  13, 
34.  Nor  would  it  be  correct  to  think  that  this  first  group  of 
parables  had  been  collected  here  from  various  periods  of  his  min¬ 
istry,  for  in  Matt.  13,  53,  there  is  a  formal  conclusion  to  this 
group,  and  in  the  preceding  verses  Jesus  had  asked  His  disciples 
whether  they  had  understood  these  things  spoken  in  parables. 

The  reason  for  this  question  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Jesus 
had  made  a  change  in  His  methods  of  teaching  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  parables.  The  disciples  at  once  notice  this,  and  ask  Him, 
Matt.  13,  10,  not  what  these  parables  mean,  but  why  He  had 
adopted  this  innovation  in  His  teaching.  It  is  evident  from 
Matt.  13,  2,  34,  and  Mark  4,  1,  that  a  promiscuous  and  general 
audience  heard  at  least  this  first  group,  but  it  is  clear  from  both 
the  actions  and  the  words  of  Jesus,  in  Matt.  13,  11,  Mark  4,  10, 
Matt.  13,  36,  that  these  parables  were  not  intended  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  hearer,  but  solely  for  the  disciples.  The  explanation  given 
by  Jesus  Himself,  in  connection  with  a  quotation  from  Isaiah 
6,  9-10,  as  found  particularly  in  Mark  4,  12  (cf.  Matt.  13,  13  seq. 
Luke  8,  10),  shows  that  it  was  Christ’s  purpose  by  the  parables 
to  reveal  thought  to  the  disciples  but  to  conceal  thought  from  the 
people  in  general.  In  fact  the  parables  were  all  spoken  for  the 
particular  benefit  and  instruction  of  the  disciples,  not  merely  the 
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Twelve,  but  also  for  the  paO-qraC  in  general,  as  appears  e.  g., 
in  Matt,  13,  10  and  36,  while  Mark  4,  10,  shows  there  were  other 
followers  of  Jesus  privileged  to  understand  these  pictures  be¬ 
sides  the  Twelve.  Only  occasionally  is  it  stated  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  in  general  understood  Christ  when  He  used  parables,  the 
clearest  example  being  Matt.  21,  45;  Mark  12,  12;  Luke  20,  19. 
Christ  distinctly  states  that  He  used  parables  for  the  instruction 
of  His  followers,  but  for  the  confusion  of  the  J ews  in  general  and 
to  prevent  their  conversion.  He  is  evidently  dealing  with  a  class 
of  men  from  whom,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  withdraw  His  grace,  as  He  no  longer  wishes  to  cast  pearls 
before  the  swine.  These  are  not  men  who  had  committed  the 
sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  evidently  those  representatives 
of  the  hierarchy  had,  who  according  to  Matt.  12,  22  ff.,  Luke  11, 
15,  had  even  declared  that  Christ  had  cast  out  devils  through 
Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils  (cf.  Matt.  12,  31-32,  Mark  3,  28- 
30)  as  for  these  the  possibility  of  a  conversion  no  longer  exists. 
Cf.  Heb.  6,  4-6;  10,  26.  God  can  and  does  withdraw  His  grace 
when  His  patience  is  exhausted  and  His  appeals  have  been  too 
long  disregarded. 

The  change  to  the  teaching  in  parables  occurs  at  a  critical 
period  in  Christ’s  career.  A  close  study  of  this  career  shows  that 
Christ,  about  the  middle  or  toward  the  close  of  the  second  year  of 
His  ministry,  ceases  to  a  great  extent  from  appealing  to  the  peo- 
p>le  at  large  and  devotes  Himself  almost  entirely  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  His  disciples.  Apparently  He  had  concluded  that  the 
ideal  scheme  of  revelation  to  transfer  the  Old  Testament  Church 
as  a  whole  into  the  New  Testament  Church  would  not  be  realized, 
on  account  of  the  departure  of  religion  of  hierarchy  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  teachings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  that  ac¬ 
cordingly  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  organize  an  ecclesiola 
in  ecclesia  with  the  Twelve  as  a  nucleus.  It  is  accordingly  to 
these  and  His  other  followers  that  His  instructions  are  chiefly 
directed  and  not  to  the  people  at  large.  When  this  latter  ap¬ 
pears  again  to  be  the  case,  as  in  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
it  is  probable  that  in  Perea  especially  He  was  working  in  new 
territory.  Not  that  Christ  had  broken  with  the  whole  people: 
evidently  the  rupture  was  between  Him  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Jewish  hierarchy  chiefly.  For  according  to  Mark  1,  35-39, 
Luke  4,  42-44,  and  Matt.  4,  23-25,  Christ  not  only  makes  a  first 
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circuit  of  Galilee  in  company  with  His  disciples,  and  according 
to  Lnke  8,  1-3,  a  second,  and  Matt.  9,  35-38,  a  third;  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  Matt.  10,  1,  Mark  6,  1,  and  Luke  9,  1-6,  He  in  connection 
with  this  last  journey  sends  out  the  Twelve  on  their  hist  inde¬ 
pendent  missionary  journey,  for  which  He  gives  them  full  in¬ 
struction  and  equipment,  and  they  report  to  Him  of  their  success 
in  Mark  6,  30-31  and  Luke  9,  10.  Later,  according  to  Luke  10, 

1,  He  sends  out  the  Seventy,  because  of  the  pressure  of  the  work, 
and  these  report  to  Him  joyfully  as  He  approaches  Jerusalem 
for  the  last  time,  according  to  Luke  10,  11-21.  The  situation  is 
then  probably  this,  that  Christ  has  given  up  all  hopes  of  gaining 
for  His  gospel  the  representatives  of  the  hierarchy,  the  Scribes,  the 
Pharisees,  the  Elders,  hut  that  He  still  struggles  for  the  souls  of 
the  people,  and  does  so  to  the  end,  as  appears  particularly  from 
His  hitter  denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  on  His  last 
visit  to  the  temple,  on  the  third  day  of  the  Passover  week,  as  re¬ 
corded  in  Matt.  23,  13-39.  This  was  evidently  a  part  of  His 
last  plea  of  the  soul  of  the  people,  which  did  not  appear  abso¬ 
lutely  hopeless,  for  according  to  Mark  12,  37,  the  people  gladly 
heard  Him  as  He  put  to  silence  both  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadu- 
cees,  Matt.  22,  15  ffi,  Mark  12,  13  ff,  Luke  20,  20  fl.  The  "peo¬ 
ple”  (  oXAos  )  however,  who  met  Him  with  favor  were  evidently 
not  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  pilgrims,  particularly 
from  Galilee,  who  had  come  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  to  celebrate  the  Passover,  and  large  contingents  of  whom 
had  escorted  Him  into  the  city  from  their  place  of  encampment 
outside  the  city,  joining  Him  as  He  made  His  official  entrance 
and  greeting  Him  as  the  Messiah  with  glad  "Hosannahs/  who 
were  however  not  the  Jerusalemites,  who  a  few  days  later  cried 
out  "Crucify  him !”  There  are  no  evidences  that  Christ,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  special  friends,  had  ever  found  favor  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Jerusalem,  whose  interests  were  entirely  bound 
up  with  the  hierarchy. 

The  situation  was  then  this,  that  Christ  is  now  instructing  His 
disciples  for  their  special  work  of  helping  Him  to  win  the  people 
away  from  the  influence  of  the  religious  leaders  of  the  day.  Much 
of  this  instruction  pertains  to  the  immediate  work  they  were  to 
do  as  the  coadjutors  of  Jesus  and  before  His  death,  as  when  He 
tells  them  that  they  are  not  to  go  to  the  Samaritans  or  to  the 
Gentiles,  Matt.  10,  5,  and  to  confine  their  efforts  to  the  Jews, 
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which  part  of  these  instructions  refer  to  their  work  in  later  life 
as  outlined  by  the  Great  Commission,  cf.  e.  g.  Matt.  10,  16  ff. 

The  parables  are  a  part  of  these  instructions.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  to  think  the  purpose  of  the 
parables  is  to  teach  mere  abstract  truth  without  any  special  re¬ 
lation  to  the  time  and  occasion  on  which  they  were  uttered.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  concrete  instructions  given  to  the  disciples 
in  their  missionary  work  and  dealing  with  the  problems  that  then 
confront  them.  The  parables  are  chiefly  missionary  in  character, 
especially  the  first  group.  The  Parable  of  the  Sower  tells  the 
new  missionaries  that  they  cannot  expect  the  same  results  in 
all  cases  and  shows  that  the  trouble  does  not  lie  in  what  they 
preach  but  in  the  different  reception  their  preaching  will  find; 
the  Parable  of  the  Tares  in  the  Wheat  tells  them  that  they  will 
not  find  only  perfect  followers  of  their  message,  but  also  some 
hypocrites;  the  Parable  of  the  Seed  cast  into  the  ground  shows 
that  the  growth  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  not  depend  on  their 
efforts;  the  Parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed  tells  them  that  their 
small  and  humble  beginnings  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the 
hierarchy,  will  result  at  last  in  a  mighty  extension  of  the  King¬ 
dom;  the  Parable  of  the  Leaven  shows  how  this  gospel  they 
preach  transforms  the  whole  man  and  all  mankind;  the  Parable 
of  the  Treasure  and  of  the  Pearl  shows  the  high  estimate  to  be 
put  on  this  gospel. 

The  second  group  of  parables  are  all  for  the  special  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  disciples  and  consist  largely  in  warnings  against  the 
religious  teachers  of  the  day.  The  Parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep, 
the  Lost  Penny,  the  Prodigal  Son,  were  occasioned  by  the  mur- 
murings  of  the  Pharisees  because  Jesus  had  eaten  with  publicans 
and  sinners,  and  were  intended  to  show  the  disciples  that  God 
and  the  angels  rejoiced  at  the  repentance  of  a  sinner,  Luke  15, 
1  sqcp  The  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward,  Luke  16,  1-13,  has 
anything  but  a  merely  academic  purpose.  The  religious  hier¬ 
archy  in  Israel  had  proved  unfaithful  to  the  trust  given  them  by 
the  Old  Testament  revelation,  and  therefore  were  to  lose  their 
leadership,  although  their  shrewdness  in  utilizing  that  position 
for  their  personal  gain  offers  the  Lord  an  opportunity  to  in¬ 
struct  His  disciples  on  the  proper  use  of  this  world’s  goods.  The 
Parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  Luke  16,  14-31,  is  ex¬ 
pressly  directed  against  the  greed  of  the  Pharisees;  the  Parable 
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of  the  Importunate  Widow,  Luke  18,  1-8,  is  an  encouragement 
to  the  disciples  to  seek  divine  help  in  their  great  ork ;  the  Para¬ 
ble  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  Luke  18,  9-14,  is  directed 
against  the  cardinal  falsehood  of  the  Pharisaic  system,  light- 
eousness  by  works.  The  Parable  of  the  Laborers  in  the  A  ine- 
vard,  informs  the  disciples  that  while  in  response  to  the  question 
of  Peter,  Matt.  19,  27,  they  can  expect  great  rewards  in  heaven 
for  the  sacrifices  the  disciples  bring  on  earth  in  the  interests  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  cf.  especially  Matt.  19,  28,  that  no  such 
special  rewards  can  be  expected  here  in  the  church  militant,  but 
that  each  worker  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  whether  a  veteran  or  a 
beginner,  shall  get  the  same  “penny,”  i.  e.,  the  same  grace,  the 
same  word  of  God,  the  same  sacraments,  the  same  spiritual  bless¬ 
ings.  There  will  be  a  difference  in  the  reward  of  the  faithful 
in  the  church  triumphant,  but  not  in  the  church  militant.  This 
is  the  double  answer  given  to  Peter,  the  one  part  in  simple 
words,  the  other  in  a  parable.  The  parables  spoken  the  last  public 
teaching  day  of  Jesus,  the  Tuesday  of  Passion  week,  such  as  the 
Two  Sons,  Matt.  21,  28,  sqq. ;  the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  Matt. 
21,  33  ff,  Mark  12,  1  sqq. ;  Luke  20,  9  sqq.;  scarcely  require  any 
comment,  as  they  all  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  for 

the  instruction  of  the  disciples. 

It  is  accordingly  not  surprising  that  the  doctrinal  contents  of 
the  Parables  are  comparatively  insignificant.  The  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  as  the  Atonement,  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  the  lessons  of  Faith  are  not  touched.  More  incidentally 
do  we  occasionally  find  these  essentials  involved,  as  the  all-com¬ 
prehending  and  forgiving  love  of  the  Father  in  the  Prodigal 
Son.  The  Parables  are  missionary  instructions  given  to  the 
disciples  primarily  for  the  work  that  was  awaiting  them,  both 
before  and  after  the  death  of  Christ.  Only  when  seen  in  their  real 
historical  background  and  setting  can  these  masterpieces  of  the 
greatest  of  teachers  be  correctly  understood  and  appreciated. 

Columbus ,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  W.  SUPER,  D.D. 

An  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Harvard  Theological  Re¬ 
view  by  Professor  Platner  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
opens  with  the  following  paragraphs :  “Luther  is  a  fascinating 
subject  for  the  historian.  Not  only  does  the  personality  of  the 
man  himself  offer  exceptional  attractions,  but  so  too  does  the  age 
in  which  he  lived ;  for  then  society,  politics,  and  religion  were  all 
in  the  melting  pot,  out  of  which  in  time  was  to  issue  the  modern 
world.”  “The  favorite  assertion  of  many  German  writers  that 
Luther  was  the  Reformation  is  often  disputed,  yet  the  statement 
is  not  half  so  exaggerated  as  it  sounds,  for  if  ever  the  spirit  of  a 
great  movement  which  permanently  affected  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind  got  itself  embodied  in  the  person  of  one  man,  that  move¬ 
ment  was  the  Protestant  revolution  and  that  man  was  Friar  Mar¬ 
tin.”  The  article  contains  many  dicta  which  show  a  remarkable 
grasp  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  “The  monk  of  Wit¬ 
tenberg  unquestionably  did  influence  the  course  of  politics  and  of 
social  life  in  modern  Europe,  but  yet,  when  all  has  been  said,  it 
remains  true  that  his  principal  contribution  to  the  world  was 
not  in  either  of  these  fields,  important  as  they  may  be,  but  rather 
in  the  field  of  religion  which  is  the  most  important  of  all.”  “He 
will  always  occupy  a  unique  position  in  the  history  of  his  time, 
and  every  comparison  between  him  and  other  leaders  in  the  end 
serves  only  to  establish  his  superioritv.”  “Luther  was  the 
founder  of  the  theological  method,  not  the  framer  of  a  system, 
and  while  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  he  was  led  to  take  positions 
some  of  which  are  no  longer  tenable,  yet  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  his  method  is  based,  and  the  method  itself  ,  are 
very  much  alive  in  modern  Protestantism.” 

The  same  number  also  contains  an  article  by  Professor  Chris¬ 
tie  of  the  Meadeville  Theological  Seminary  in  which  he  says: 
“America  was  dominated  by  Calvin,  but  there  is  small  reward  in 
going  back  to  Calvin,  who  applied  the  logic  of  a  legal  mind  to  a 
subject  beyond  the  sphere  of  jurisprudence.  Luther,  on  the 
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other  hand,  was  trying  to  utter  the  apprehensions  of  a  great 
heart.  Calvin’s  thought  is  dead.  Luther  s  heart  still  throbs. 
We  shall  perhaps  understand  our  hearts  more  clearly  if  we  apply 
religious  psychology  to  his.”  Both  these  articles  were  called 
forth  by  the  appearance  of  two  recent  biographies  of  Luther,  the 
one  by  Dr.  Mc-Giffert  of  tTnion  Theological  Seminary,  the  other 
by  Dr.  Smith  of  Amherst  College.  We  may  not  be  willing  to  go 
quite  so  far  as  to  agree  with  Professor  Christie  that  Calvin’s 
thought  is  dead.  But  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  highly  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  that  the  two  most  comprehensive  studies  of  the  great 
German  reformer  that  have  appeared  in  the  Lnited  States  were 
produced  in  what  may  be  called  Calvinistic  laboratories.  It 
should  also  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  in  1912  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  small  volume  entitled  The  Continental  Beformers,  by 
Dr.  Alfred  Plummer  which  is  the  most  lucid  presentation  in 
English  of  the  salient  facts  in  the  life  of  the  three  men— Luther, 
Calvin,  and  Zwingli — with  whom  it  deals,  that  has  come  into  my 
hands.  It  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  the  religious  and 
semi-religious  periodicals  that  within  the  last  several  years  Lu¬ 
ther  and  his  times  have  been  the  theme  of  scores  of  books  large 
and  small,  as  well  as  articles  without  number.  If  we  did  not 
have  the  evidence  before  our  eyes  we  could  scarcely  believe  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  opinions  so  completely  at  variance  with  each  other,  so 
utterly  irreconcilable,  could  be  formed  about  tlie  same  man  and 
upon  the  same  evidence  as  we  find  in  the  recent  books  upon  Lu¬ 
ther.  One  needs  not  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  rise  of  Lu¬ 
theranism  to  be  able  to  understand  why  bitter  animosities  should 
be  engendered  between  the  defenders  of  the  old  order  and  the 
champions  of  the  new  faith.  But  that  writers  like  Janssen  and 
Pastor  and  particularly  Denifle  continue  to  appear  whose  chief 
aim  seems  to  be  to  keep  alive  the  acerbities  of  controversy,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  surprising.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  man 
in  the  entire  history  of  our  race  has  had  so  many-sided  a  career 
as  Friar  Martin.  He  passed  through  almost  the  whole  gamut  of 
human  experience.  He  touched  the  life  about  him  at  every 
point.  Born  of  poor  parents,  a  charity  scholar,  he  made  himself 
the  companion  of  princes  and  potentates.  To  almost  every 
crowned  head  of  Europe  he  was  an  object  of  fear  or  hatred,  often 
of  both.  Without  being  a  politician  or  a  statesman  he  influ¬ 
enced  and  was  the  adviser  of  more  than  one  crowned  head. 
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Brought  up  a  strict  Catholic  and  taught  to  revere  the  pope  as 
holding  the  keys  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  learned  to  hate  the 
papal  hierarchy  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  vehement  nature. 
Steeped  in  the  theology  of  the  Middle  Age  he  turned  his  back 
upon  it  and  asserted  for  himself  the  privilege  of  doing  his  own 
thinking,  and  believing  only  what  his  reason  told  him  was  the 
truth.  Though  sometimes  coarse  in  speech  his  heart  was  as  ten¬ 
der  as  a  woman’s.  Though  brought  up  on  the  Latin  language, 
so  to  speak,  he  emancipated  himself  from  its  shackles  and  made 
himself  such  a  master  of  his  native  tongue  that  he  has  probably 
never  had  an  equal  among  his  countrymen.  The  causes  of  the 
remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  Luther  are  mainly  two :  one 
national,  the  other  international.  About  three  score  of  years 
ago  a  Frenchman  named  de  Gobineau,  published  a  work  in  which 
he  undertook  to  prove  that  all  progress  is  due  to  the  Germanic 
race.  It  did  not  attract  much  attention  for  almost  fifty  years 
and  was  not  translated  into  German  until  near  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Its  effect  was  doubtless  the  more  powerful 
because  of  the  high  tribute  paid  to  the  German  people  by  a 
foreigner  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  is  to  be  noted  however  that 
he  claims  descent  from  Teutonic  ancestors.  De  Gobineau’s 
theory  has  recently  been  elaborated  by  a  number  of  German  and 
English  scholars.  We  are  now  assured  that  all  or  nearly  all  the 
great  writers  and  artists  of  France,  and  Spain  and  Italy  as  well 
as  of  other  countries  had  German  blood  in  their  veins  and  owed 
their  pre-eminence  to  this  fact.  This  theory  has  been  most  fully 
elaborated  and  followed  to  its  extreme  limits  by  Houston  Stewart 
Chamberlain,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  trained  in  French  schools, 
and  later  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Vienna 
in  his  book,  Vie  Grunlagen  cles  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  re¬ 
cently  translated  into  English.  As  the  Frenchman’s  theory  be¬ 
came  better  known  among  the  Germans  they  began  to  recognize 
that  fact  that  Luther  was  the  first  great  representative  of  what 
we  may  call  Germanism.  The  realization  of  German  unity  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  Bismarck,  so  long  desired  and  so  vainly 
striven  for  by  German  patriots,  has  likewise  had  much  influence 
in  strengthening  the  national  consciousness  of  the  German  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  many  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  North  Sea  that  they  are  endeavoring  to  allay  animosities  and 
to  promote  good  feeling  among  their  count^inen  by  pointing  to 
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the  common  origin  of  the  Germanic  peoples.  The  international 
cause  is  the  deepening  of  religious  convictions  throughout  well- 
nigh  the  entire  world.  Thinkers  almost  everywhere  have  come 
to  realize  that  fact  that  the  pursuit  of  material  objects  is  after 
all  unsatisfying  and  that  man’s  spiritual  needs  are  crying  aloud 
for  satisfaction.  The  chief  exponent  of  this  doctrine  is  Profes¬ 
sor  Rudolf  Eucken.  It  is  a  highly  significant  phenomenon  in 
the  life  of  our  era  that  he  should  receive  the  Xobel  prize  for 
literature  in  1909,  when  in  truth  his  writings  are  not  literary 
but  philosophical.  The  following  are  some  of  his  postulates: 
“In  the  spiritual  life  of  the  present  day,  molecular  transforma¬ 
tions  are  taking  place,  inconspicuous  at  first  but  continually  in¬ 
creasing  which  will  eventually  burst  upon  our  view,  and  which 
will  necessarily  provoke  essential  changes  in  the  entire  conditions 
of  life.  To-dav  this  movement  is  still  an  undercurrent,  and  on 
the  surface  the  tide  flows  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  more 
and  more  the  undercurrent  is  rising  to  the  surface,  and  unless 
every  indication  fails,  it  will  soon  come  into  control.”  This  ten- 
dency  is  caused  “by  the  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  modern 
civilization,  or  at  least  with  those  aspects  of  civilization  which 
now  occupy  the  surface  of  life.”  “We  work  and  work,  and  know 
not  to  what  end ;  for  in  giving  up  eternity,  we  have  also  lost  every 
inner  bond  of  the  ages  and  all  power  of  comprehensive  view. 
Without  a  guiding  star  we  drift  on  the  ocean  of  time.” 

“It  was  a  main  point  of  religion,  especially  of  the  Christian 
religion,  not  to  accept  and  recognize  man  as  experience  presents 
him,  but  to  require  of  him  a  complete  transformation,  an  inner 
birth.”  “Just  because  our  inner  life  is  ever  growing  more  and 
more  intense  and  more  laborious  we  must  unconditionally  de¬ 
mand  that  it  be  given  an  aim  and  a  new  meaning.  Therefore 
in  all  deeper  souls  to-day  is  stirring  a  demand  for  an  inner  up¬ 
lift  of  human  nature,  for  a  new  idealism,  and  this  demand  will 
necessarily  have  to  seek  an  alliance  with  religion.  Xo  matter 
how  many  opponents  religion  may  still  encounter,  nevertheless 
stronger  than  all  opponents,  stronger  even  than  all  intellectual 
difficulties,  is  the  necessity  of  the  spiritual  self-preservation  of 
humanity  and  of  man.”  The  great  interest  that  Henri  Bergson 
with  his  defense  of  intuition  as  the  true  life  impetus  rather  than 
the  postulates  of  science  is  attracting  is  another  noteworthy  sign 
of  our  time,  a  manifestation  of  the  same  tendency  of  which  Pro- 
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fessor  Eucken  is  so  fully  convinced.  It  may  be  remarked  fur¬ 
ther  that  such  terms  as  infidel,  atheist,  agnostic,  and  others  of 
similar  import  have  almost  disappeared  from  current  literature. 
To  the  end  cf  his  days  Herbert  Spencer  denied  and  often  with 
much  heat  the  charge  of  being  a  materialist.  Such  radicals  as 
the  late  Colonel  Ingersoll  would  probably  attract  but  little  at¬ 
tention  in  our  day.  Almost  every  thinking  man  has  become 
convinced  that  there  is  so  much  vital  truth  in  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  that  it  is  unprofitable  to  spend  time  and  energy  in  combat¬ 
ing  errors  that  have  crept  into  it.  The  renewed  interest  in  Lu¬ 
ther  is  not  confined  to  his  coreligionists.  It  extends  to  men  of 
other  creeds  and  no  creed;  it  is  particularly  evident  among 
Catholic  writers.  When  reading  some  of  the  latter  we  often 
seem  to  be  transported  to  the  times  in  which  Luther  lived  and  to 
be  set  down  among  his  enemies  of  the  sixteenth  centurv.  The 
acrimonious  tone  in  which  most  of  these  authors  express  them¬ 
selves  mav  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  consciousness  that  their 
cause  is  losing  ground.  When  two  men  are  engaged  in  a  con¬ 
troversy  and  one  of  them  becomes  angry  it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign 
that  he  is  conscious  of  getting  the  worst  of  it.  Notwithstanding 
the  optimistic  tone  in  which  Catholic  dignitaries  sometimes  in¬ 
dulge  in  their  public  utterances,  it  is  plain  from  many  occur¬ 
rences  that  they  are  conscious  of  an  adverse  current  in  public 
opinion.  In  France  the  historic  church  has  been  deprived  of 
almost  all  power.  The  case  is  not  widely  different  in  Italy. 
This  fact  was  clearly  evinced  a  few  years  ago  in  the  controversy 
over  the  Methodist  propaganda  in  Lome  during  the  course  of 
which  several  American  prelates  indulged  in  the  bitterest  de¬ 
nunciation  and  invective.  In  German  lands  Catholicism,  or  at 
least  ultramontanism,  is  slowly  waning.  The  same  statement 
may  be  made  of  almost  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  is  therefore  perfectly  natural,  perhaps  even  justifiable  from 
their  standpoint,  that  men  who  are  prepossessed  with  the  idea 
that  the  salvation  of  the  world  depends  upon  the  profession  of 
their  faith  should  employ  strong  language  when  dealing  with  the 
arch  heretic.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  this  respect  be¬ 
tween  the  Catholic  historians  who  discuss  Luther  and  the  Angli¬ 
can  writers  who  have  in  recent  years  treated  the  Wesleyan  move¬ 
ment.  The  tone  of  the  latter  is  almost  without  exception  kindly 
and  appreciative.  It  has  even  been  affirmed  by  several  British 
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writers  that  John  Wesley  was  one  of  their  three  or  four  great 
countrymen  of  the  eighteenth  century.  While  therefore  the 
various  divisions  of  Protestantism  are  drawing  nearer  together; 
the  breach  between  these  and  ultramontanism  is  becoming  wider. 
An  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is  an  anachronism.  The  trend  of 
modern  thought  is  toward  a  wider  democracy  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion  as  well  as  of  politics.  That  a  pope  who  is  generally  a  man 
of  limited  education  and  narrow  experience  should  claim  the 
right  to  prescribe  what  people  in  every  part  of  the  world  should 
read  and  even  what  they  should  think  is  the  height  of  absurdity. 
That  Luther  held  some  of  the  beliefs  which  were  the  heritage  of 
Jews  and  Christians  from  the  earliest  times  nobody  denies.  He 
had  no  doubts  about  the  existence  of  witches  and  witchcraft. 
But  neither  had  John  Wesley  though  he  lived  two  centuries 
later;  nor  the  great  mass  of  mankind  until  recently.  To  Luther 
a  personal  devil  was  as  real  as  any  living  man.  This  malignant 
spirit  could  take  almost  any  form  he  pleased  in  order  the  more 
successfully  to  circumvent  and  injure  men.  He  could  ruin  the 
peasant’s  crop  by  blight  and  tempest.  He  could  bring  disease 
upon  the  peasant’s  cattle  or  upon  his  family.  He  could  and 
often  did  delude  men  and'  lead  them  to  commit  crimes.  Few 
people  in  our  day  believe  in  a  devil  as  Luther  believed,  and 
equally  few  deny  the  existence  of  malevolent  spirits  such  as  we 
find  portrayed  in  Goethe’s  Faust.  But  unlike  almost  all  of  his 
contemporaries  Luther  did  not  fear  the  devil  no  matter  how 
many  forms  he  might  take  or  in  how  many  guises  he  might  ap¬ 
pear.  He  felt  that  God  was  for  him;  that  it  therefore  made  no 
difference  who  was  against  him,  even  if  it  were  a  legion  of  devils. 
It  was  this  absolute  fearlessness,  this  confidence  in  the  help  of 
the  Almighty  that  strengthened  and  supported  him  in  every 
trial  and  temptation.  That  he  was  not  naturally  superstitious 
is  evident  from  his  disbelief  in  magic,  in  ghosts,  in  premonitions, 
in  astrology  and  in  oracles.  Many  of  the  most  enlightened  men 
of  his  age  had  faith  in  some  or  all  of  these  supernatural  manifes¬ 
tations;  Luther  rejected  them  all.  When  we  consider  the  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  he  was  brought  up  our  wonder  is  that  there 
was  so  little  superstition  in  him.  The  fact  that  he  shared  some 
of  the  credulities  of  his  day  was  one  source  of  his  power  and  in¬ 
fluence.  The  greatest  superstition  that  Luther  and  his  coreli¬ 
gionists  had  to  overcome  and  which  he  overcame  successfully 
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was  an  idolatrous  veneration  for  the  institutions  and  usages  of 
the  historic  church.  He  learned  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
ecclesiasticism  and  religion.  In  what  did  religion  consist  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  belief  of  his  youthful  contempories  ?  It  consisted 
almost  solely  in  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  Saints,  of 
relics  and  pictures  and  images;  in  pilgrimages,  in  the  giving 
of  alms  and  in  indulgences:  that  is  in  the  mechanical  preform- 
ance  of  good  works.  Or  as  professor  Boehmer  in  Luther  im 
Lichte  der  neueren  Forschung  puts  it, — Christianity  is  whatever 
the  church  teaches,  does,  requires  and  permits.  When  we 
read  how  the  pagans  of  ancient  and  modem  times  sought  to  avert 
the  wrath  and  to  win  the  favor  of  their  gods  we  find  exactly  the 
same  state  of  mind  among  the  Christians  of  Luthers’  day.  What 
was  Christianity  according  to  Luther?  To  seek  and  to  find  G-od; 
to  love,  to  honor  and  to  trust  him ;  to  strive  daily  to  keep  his  com¬ 
mandments  as  laid  down  in  his  Holy  Word.  The  Christian  be¬ 
liever  must  feel  that  he  has  direct  access  to  his  Heavenly  Father 
through  the  mediation  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ.  Public  worship, 
the  sacraments,  preaching,  and  a  few  other  usages  practiced  by 
the  Apostles  are  an  aid  to  Christian  living;  but  they  are  not  es¬ 
sential  thereto.  A  man’s  salvation  is  a  matter  that  is  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  himself;  a  question  that  must  be  settled  between 
God  and  every  individual  man.  This  is  the  essence  of  Protes¬ 
tantism  and  defined  and  proclaimed  by  Luther;  it  is  the  found¬ 
ation  upon  which  all  the  Keformed  churches  are  built.  The 
charge  has  often  been  brought  against  Luther,  and  the  charge  has 
been  repeated  with  especial  virulence  within  the  last  few  years, 
that  he  was  often  coarse  and  even  obscene  in  speech ;  that  he  nev¬ 
er  hesitated  to  express  himself  freely  upon  subjects  which  are 
now  avoided  in  decent  company  even  when  no  woman  is  present, 
and  that  he  applied  epithets  to  his  adversaries  heard  only  in  the 
lowest  company.  In  considering  these  accusations  several  facts 
are  to  be  taken  into  account.  One  is  that  in  his  dav  the  utmost 
plainness  of  speech  prevailed  everywhere.  There  is  hardly  a 
writer  of  ancient  or  modern  times  including  not  a  few  belonging  to 
the  nineteenth  century  who  can  not  be  accused  of  a  plainness  of 
speech  condemmed  before  the  tribunal  of  modern  taste.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  those  who  have  dealt  with  human  motives. 
Shakespeare  is  always  placed  at  the  head  of  the  world’s  great 
poets;  yet  there  are  very  few  of  his  dramas  that  can  be  read  en- 
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tire  in  a  mixed  assembly.  Goethe's  writings  contain  many  pas¬ 
sages  that  are  regarded  as  impure.  Nobody  accuses  Tolstoi  of 
being  intentionally  lewd ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  his 
works  has  been  entirely  translated  into  English.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  affirmed  that  there  are  but  two  great  writers,  except 
such  as  are  of  very  recent  date,  in  whose  works  not  a  line  occurs 
at  which  the  most  fastidious  taste  can  take  umbrage, — Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  and  Frederic  Schiller.  There  is  also  a  wide  difference 
in  national  taste  in  such  matters.  The  English-speaking  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  present  day  are  exceptionally  prudish.  Books  and  ar¬ 
ticles  in  large  numbers  appear  almost  daily  on  the  Continent 
without  provoking  adverse  criticism  that  could  not  be  published 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  It  would  be  unjust  however, 
to  infer  from  this  fact  that  continental  morality  is  lower  than  it 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  or  in  the  English-speaking 
parts  of  America.  That  Luther  was  not  a  sinner  above  his 
countrymen  in  this  respect  at  once  becomes  evident  when  we  see 
some  of  the  epithets  applied  to  him  by  many  of  the  men  who  re¬ 
mained  true  to  the  historic  Church.  People  who  live  in  glass 
houses  should  not  throw  stones.  Furthermore,  we  must  not  in¬ 
terpret  German  modes  of  speech  of  three  or  four  centuries  ago, 
by  present-day  standards.  Many  words  were  quite  in  order  that 
are  now  banished  from  reputable  society.  It  is  by  The  Table 
Talk  that  Luther  is  made  to  appear  in  the  worst  light.  It  is 
now  known  that  this  talk  underwent  two  or  more  revisions  and 
has  come  down  to  us  through  devious  channels.  That  most  of 
the  recorded  sayings  express  Lutheris  sentiments  is  not  doubtful ; 
that  they  give  his  exact  words  is  extremely  problematical.  These 
conversations  were  originally  not  intended  for  the  public.  But 
when  the  reporters  found  that  many  persons  outside  of  the  limit¬ 
ed  circle  of  participants  were  interested  in  them,  they  to  some 
extent  regulated  the  supply  by  the  demand.  The  output  was 
spiced  to  suit  the  general  palate.  A  remark  made  in  Latin  was 
sometimes  turned  into  such  German  as  would  give  it  the  great¬ 
est  pungency.  In  any  case,  whether  the  conversation  was  in 
Latin  or  in  German  it  was  not  intended  for  the  public  eye.  The 
oft-quoted  saying  attributed  to  Luther : 

“Wer  nieht  liebt  TCein,  Weiber  und  Gesang, 

Der  bleibt  ein  NTarr  sein  lebenlang,” 
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is  almost  certainly  not  original  with  Luther.  Professor  Boeh- 
mer  says  it  was  first  used  by  J.  H.  Yoss  in  1777;  but  when  asked 
to  give  its  source  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  Luther  may  have  said 
something  of  the  kind.  The  probability  however  is  that  he  was 
referring  to  a  well  known  Italian  proverb  and  not  expressing  his 
own  sentiments.  It  is  to  Luther’s  credit  that  he  was  conscious 
of  his  shortcomings  and  freely  admitted  his  infirmities  of  tem¬ 
per.  ITe  never  pretended  to  be  better  than  he  was,  or  to  be  a 
model  for  anyone.  He  often  said :  “Anybody  may  attack  me  who 
wants  to.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  saint.”  Besides,  from  his 
fortieth  year  he  was  hardly  ever  in  good  health,  in  pain  a  great 
deal  of  the  time,  and  in  a  physical  condition  that  made  him  irri¬ 
table  and  his  excitable  temper  uncontrollable.  In  these  com¬ 
paratively  quiet  times  it  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  harsh  words 
uttered  centuries  ago,  under  the  most  exasperating  conditions, 
by  a  man  who  was  naturally  impetuous.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  self-control  means  something  very  different  to  different  per¬ 
sons.  This  fact  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  related  of 
the  late  Dr.  Tyng.  On  a  certain  occasion  a  friend  of  his  felt  it 
his  duty  to  advise  him  to  control  his  temper.  “Young  man,7* 
was  the  reply,  “I  control  more  temper  in  an  hour  than  you  do  in 
a  year.”  That  Luther’s  disciples  have  no  wish  to  conceal  the 
master’s  shortcomings  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  al¬ 
most  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  they  gave  freely  to  the 
public  all  his  utterances  when  he  did  not  do  so  himself.  And  to 
this  day  every  new  find  is  at  once  given  to  the  press.  It  is  as 
certain  as  anything  incapable  of  demonstration  can  be  that  if  he 
could  be  consulted  on  such  a  matter  he  would  unhesitatingly 
say:  “Tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth;  conceal  nothing.” 

When  Luther  indulged  in  coarse  language  and  violent  invec¬ 
tive  he  was  always  the  party  attacked.  In  his  earlier  controver¬ 
sies  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  he  entreated  again  and 
again  to  be  shown  wherein  he  was  wrong.  But  he  was  always 
treated  as  a  mischief-maker  and  a  fool.  Eventually  he  became  the 
storm-center  of  the  most  virulent  and  acrimonious  verbal  con¬ 
flict  that  ever  raged  in  Europe.  In  almost  every  case  his  oppo¬ 
nents  were  the  aggressors.  They  said  evendhing  that  would 
hurt  his  feelings,  impeach  his  honor,  or  besmirch  his  character. 
They  spared  neither  the  man  himself,  nor  his  wife,  nor  his  chil¬ 
dren,  nor  his  parents,  nor  his  friends,  nor  his  sovereign.  It  is 
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no  light  task  to  put  one’s  self  in  position  to  affirm  what  Luther 
said  and  what  he  did  not  say.  In  non-essentials  he  was  not  al¬ 
ways  consistent  and  a  remark  taken  out  of  its  connection  may  as 
easily  mislead  us  as  a  passage  of  Holy  W: rit.  There  is  as  yet  no 
definite  edition  of  his  works.  The  most  complete  is  that  pub¬ 
lished  at  Erlangen  in  which  his  German  writings  fill  sixty-seven 
volumes  and  his  Latin  writings  about  half  as  many.  A  critical 
edition  began  to  appear  at  Weimar  in  1883  of  which  about  thirty 
volumes  have  thus  far  been  issued.  A  man  who  has  nothing  else 
to  do  might  make  his  way  through  this  mass  of  matter  in  a  few 
years.  That  would  not  signify  however  that  he  understood  it. 
That  not  only  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
Latin,  but  also  of  the  German  language  of  four  centuries  ago. 
There  have  been  published  more  than  two  hundred  biographies 
of  Luther;  these  are  not  onlv  in  German  but  in  Latin,  in  Eno-- 
lish,  in  French,  in  Danish,  in  Swedish,  in  Italian,  in  Russian,  in 
Polish  and  perhaps  in  other  languages.  I  find  no  mention  of 
Spanish.  There  are  a  number  of  novels  dealing  with  Luther 
and  his  times  and  not  less  than  a  dozen  Luther-dramas.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  this  voluminous  mattter,  there  are  pamphlets  and 
articles  almost  without  number  in  which  are  set  forth  the  mi¬ 
nutest  details  of  his  life,  his  opinions  on  every  subject  upon 
which  he  expressed  himself,  the  genealogy  of  his  family  upwards 
and  downwards  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced.  So  enormous  has 
Luther-literature  become  and  is  still  growing  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  life  of  an  ordinary,  man  would  be  long  enough  to 
read  it,  if  we  include  what  Luther  himself  wrote;  for,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  that  only  a  thorough  scholar  is  equal  to  the  task. 
When  we  are  trying  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  Luther’s  men¬ 
tality  we  need  always  to  keep  in  mind  that  probably  no  man  in 
the  history  of  the  world  was  so  ardently  loved  and  so  bitterly 
hated;  #so  greatly  admired  and  so  deeply  despised,  and  so  per¬ 
sistently  maligned.  Nor  have  his  enemies  ceased  their  efforts 
to  the  present  day.  Every  now  and  then  the  attacks  upon  him 
are  renewed ;  nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  the  warfare  will  ever 
end.  We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  he  never  hesitated  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  on  every  question  that  came  before  him.  That  a 
man  who  was  so  versatile,  so  ready  with  tongue  or  pen,  so  prone 
to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  passing  occasion,  should  not  do  and 
say  things  that  upon  cold-blooded  examination  might  prove  to 
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have  been  unwise,  or  at  least  injudicious,  can  not  be  expected. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  Luther  was  essentially  a  man 
of  action  we  are  astonished  at  his  productivity.  Hence  he  often 
did  not  have  the  time  to  reconcile  what  he  had  said  or  even  writ¬ 
ten  on  one  occasion  with  what  he  had  written  on  another.  Most 
of  his  utterances  were  called  forth  by  some  particular  event  or 
emergency.  There  have  been  very  few  thinkers,  men  whose 
lives  were  passed  chiefly  in  silent  contemplation,  who  were  the 
same  at  sixty  as  at  twenty- five.  We  always  do  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  “ a  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds.” 
A  change  of  opinion  is  not  the  same  as  a  change  of  principles, 
nor  is  it  necessarily  a  deterioration  of  character. 

Someone  has  said  that  three  co-operating  agencies  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  production  of  a  great  oration, — the  speaker,  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  occasion.  With  equal  truth  it  can  be  said  that  three 
concomitant  forces  are  necessary  to  produce  great  events, — 
the  man,  the  purpose  and  the  times.  Wicliff  might  have  brought 
about  great  changes  in  the  religious  life  of  his  age  if  he  had  had 
the  aid  of  the  printing  press  in  appealing  to  a  large  constituency. 
The  same  lack  was  likewise  a  handicap  to  Huss,  as  were  also 
probably  his  native  language  and  the  want  of  a  patron  sufficiently 
powerful  to  protect  him  against  the  treachery  of  his  enemies. 
Savonarola  would  have  accomplished  more  than  he  did  if  his  lot 
had  been  cast  among  a  more  serious-minded  people.  Luther 
was  not  only  a  man  of  transcendent  ability,  he  had  likewise  the 
aid  of  the  new  and  powerful  agency,  the  printing  press,  for  the 
dissemination  of  his  teachings.  He  was  also  the  subject  of  a 
sovereign  who  was  sufficiently  enlightened  to  ask  for  fair  play 
and  able  to  protect  him  against  the  machinations  of  those  who 
sought  to  destroy  him.  When  in  1520  Leo  X  excommunicated 
Luther  and  ordered  his  works  to  be  burned  and  forbade  their 
publication,  sale,  or  distribution,  he  produced  precisely  the  op¬ 
posite  result  to  that  intended.  The  demand  increased  enor¬ 
mously  both  in  Germany  and  in  foreign  countries.  Printed 
books  intended  for  popular  perusal  before  Luther’s  time  were 
chiefly  chap-boks,  manuals  of  popular  medicine,  almanacs,  jest- 
books,  and  a  few  lives  of  saints.  But  in  1519  there  were  re¬ 
corded  111  issues  from  the  press  of  which  almost  one-half  were 
writings  of  Luther.  In  1523,  of  about  500  issues  from  the  press 
183  bear  Luther’s  name.  Cochlaeus,  a  violent  opponent  of  Lu- 
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ther  says:  “Luther’s  New  Testament  was  multiplied  by  the 
printers  in  a  most  wonderful  degree,  so  that  even  shoemakers 
and  women  and  every  lay  person  acquainted  with  the  German 
type  read  it  greedily  as  the  foundation  of  all  truth,  and  by  re¬ 
peatedly  reading  it  impressed  it  on  their  memory.  By  this 
means  they  acquired  in  a  few  months  so  much  knowledge  that 
they  ventured  to  dispute,  not  only  with  Catholic  laymen,  but 
even  with  ministers  and  doctors  of  theology,  about  faith  and  the 
o-ospel.  How  anyone  can  honestly  maintain  that  the  liistoi  ic 
Church,  if  it  had  been  let  alone  would  have  effected  all  the  re¬ 
forms  that  were  really  necessary  is  hard  for  anyone  to  believe 
unless  it  is  to  his  interest  to  do  so.  The  position  is  against  all 
evidence  and  analogy.  For  more  than  two  hundred  years  efforts 
were  put  forth  almost  continually,  now  in  one  country,  now  in 
another,  but  they  were  always  suppressed  and  came  to  nothing. 
The  recent  Old  Catholic  movement  was  a  step  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  but  only  a  short  step.  Wiclif  was  not  the  first  but  he  was 
the  earliest  redoubtable  champion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  individual  and  the  State  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Church.  In  his  book  on  The  Kingdom  of  God  he  distinctly 
maintains  that  all  authority  is  founded  in  grace.  He  attempts 
to  establish  a  theory  of  direct  relation  between  man  and  God. 
thus  sweeping  away  the  very  foundations  on  which  the  medieval 
Church  is  built.  His  theory  was  hardly  different  from  Lu¬ 
ther’s  Justification  by  Faith.  It  was  the  wealth  and  worldliness 
of  the  prelate  that  robbed  them  of  their  spiritual  authority 
Wiclif  maintained  that  the  property  of  the  Church  might  be 
seized,  and  employed  for  State  purposes.  His  century  also  was 
marked  by  outbreaks  among  peasants  and  laborers  against  the 
oppression  of  the  clergy.  Wiclif  too  like  Luther  begged  to  be 
refuted  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  promised  to  yield  if  they  were 
against  him.  When  summoned  before  an  ecclesiastical  council 
he  replied:  “I  am  always  glad  to  explain  my  faith  to  anyone,  and 
above  all  to  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  for  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
if  it  be  orthodox  he  will  confirm  it,  if  it  be  erroneous  he  will  cor¬ 
rect  it.  I  assume  too  that  as  the  chief  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth 
the  Bishop  of  Borne  is  of  all  mortal  men  most  bound  to  the  law 
of  Christ’s  Gospel,  for  among  the  disciples  of  Christ  a  majority 
is  not  reckoned  by  simply  counting  heads  in  the  fashion  of  this 
world,  but  according  to  the  imitation  of  Christ  on  either  side. 
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Now  Christ  during  His  life  upon  earth  was  of  all  men  the  poor¬ 
est,  casting  from  Him  all  worldly  authority.  I  deduce  from 
these  premises  as  a  simple  counsel  of  my  own  that  the  Pope 
should  surrender  all  temporal  authority  to  the  civil  power  and 
advise  his  clergy  to  do  the  same.” 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the 
effects  of  the  religious  revolution  upon  the  morals  of  the  German 
people.  But  we  need  to  accept  only  the  testimony  of  Catholic 
writers  to  be  convinced  that  many  of  the  monasteries  were  veri¬ 
table  dens  of  iniquity  and  sexual  immorality.  Besides,  they  fos¬ 
tered  idleness.  When  then  their  inmates  were  turned  loose  on 
the  community  the  consequences  can  easily  be  imagined.  That 
the  secularization  of  church  property  benefitted  the  people 
at  large,  especially  the  peasantry,  is  very  improbable.  We  have 
a  good  deal  of  direct  testimony  to  the  influence  of  the  reform 
upon  the  higher  education.  Professor  Paulsen  cites  some  illu¬ 
minating  figures  bearing  upon  this  point.  During  the  third  de¬ 
cade  of  the  sixteenth  centurv  the  universitv  at  Erfurt  almost 
ceased  to  exist  for  lack  of  students.  During  the  same  period  the 
number  of  students  at  Leipzig  fell  to  about  one-fourth  of  the 
usual  number.  Eostock  had  no  students  in  the  vear  1529.  From 
1529  to  1539  Greifswald  was  in  a  comatose  condition.  The  uni¬ 
versity  at  Cologne  was  from  first  to  last  a  vigorous  and  bitter 
opponent  of  religious  innovations.  Nevertheless  the  matricula¬ 
tions  between  152?  and  1543  never  reached  a  hundred  although 
the  usual  attendance  ranged  between  300  and  400.  Vienna,  that 
generally  numbered  about  600  matriculants  per  annum,  was  al¬ 
most  deserted.  During  the  years  152?  to  1530  the  number  of 
students  averaged  about  thirty  annually.  Heidelberg  and  Basel 
were  for  some  years  without  students  or  lecturers.  The  univer- 
sity  at  Freiburg  and  also  that  at  Tuebingen,  which  were  under 
Austrian  tutelage  seem  to  have  suffered  less  than  those  named 
above;  that  at  Ingolstadt  under  the  rectorship  of  Eck  less  than 
any.  The  number  of  matriculants  averaged  136  between  the 
years  1518  and  1550,  which  was  only  36  less  than  during  the 
preceding  period  of  about  the  same  length.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Catholic  universities  suffered  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
number  of  students;  some  of  them  almost  as  much  as  those  that 
accepted  the  new  doctrine.  There  must  have  been  other  than  re 
ligious  influences  at  work.  The  term  university  is  apt  to  mis- 
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lead  the  modern  reader  who  knows  what  a  German  university 
now  is.  The  old  time  institutions  bearing  this  title  were  very 
modest  affairs,  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  students  and  lec¬ 
turers.  It  was  therefore  an  easy  matter  to  found  one,  or  to  dis¬ 
band  it,  or  to  transfer  it  to  another  city.  Almost  any  munici¬ 
pality  could  provide  a  few  rooms  in  which  lectures  could  be  de¬ 
livered.  and  the  plant  was  complete.  It  is  unjust  to  lay  to  the 
charge  of  Luther  and  Lutheranism  the  demoralization  into  which 
learning  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Almost 
from  the  beginning  of  his  public  career  he  strove  to  impress  upon 
the  secular  authorities  the  importance  of  promoting  education. 
As  early  as  1524  he  wrote  to  various  city  councils  urging  them 
to  establish  public  schools  and  public  libraries.  That  he  was  far 
in  advance  is  shown  among  other  things  by  his  advocacy  of  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance.  If  he  also  urged  compulsory  attend¬ 
ance  at  public  worship  it  was  in  order  that  the  people  might  learn 
the  true  doctrine.  TLe  should  remember  moreover  that  he  did 
this  in  an  age  when  a  large  majority  of  the  people  could  be  en¬ 
lightened  in  no  other  way  because  a  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  was  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  number.  He  never 
advocated  a  penalty  for  professing  Eomanism.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  compelling  men  to  listen  to  the  exposition  of 
doctrine  and  constraining  them  to  profess  it  under  penalty  of 
death.  Melanc-hthon  is  called  Praeceptor  Germaniae  because  of 
his  unwearied  efforts  to  improve  the  general  education  of  his 
countrymen.  He  was  the  first  man  of  modern  times  to  interest 
himself  in  this  problem.  Education  from  top  to  bottom,  until 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  living  took  almost  no  account  of 
the  present  and  was  founded  essentially  upon  the  past.  It  was 
no  more  conservative  in  Germany  than  in  other  countries  ;  less 
so  in  fact.  Professor  Paulsen  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  equipment  of  Halle.  It  was  meager  enough  verily,  yet  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  call  it  the  first  university  of  the  world  in  the 
modern  sense.  He  thinks  the  financial  resources  of  Oxford  were 
perhaps  a  hundredfold  greater.  “But  what  was  Oxford  com¬ 
pared  to  Halle?”  AVe  find  an  answer  to  this  question  in  part  if 
we  read  the  reminiscences  of  the  ^Lesleys  or  of  Edward  Gibbon. 
Although  the  religious  reform  in  Prance  was  virtually  extin¬ 
guished  in  blood  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
that  kingdom  made  no  educational  progress  until  after  the  Pevo- 
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lution.  In  1675  Louis  XIV  complains  that  the  methods  of  in¬ 
structing  the  young  are  very  inadequate.  They  learn  at  most  a 
little  Latin,  but  they  know  neither  history  nor  geography  nor  the 
sciences  that  have  a  practical  value.  A  contemporary  writer  re¬ 
lates  that  during  the  eight  years  of  his  studies  the  name  of 
Henry  IV  was  never  mentioned,  and  that  at  seventeen  he  did  not 
know  how  or  at  what  epoch  the  House  of  Bourbon  came  to  the 
throne.  Rollin,  a  great  authority  in  his  time  and  long  after, 
has  no  place  in  his  curriculum  for  modern  languages,  nor  for 
modern  history,  nor  for  the  sciences.  He  declares  that  pupils 
must  spend  so  much  time  in  the  study  of  antiquity  that  none  is 
left  for  modern  affairs.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  German  people  were  more  bitter  than  those  of 
France  although  their  economic  losses  were  much  greater,  prob¬ 
ably  no  people  of  any  country  have  in  the  same  length  of  time 
endured  greater  mental  anguish  than  the  French  Protestants 
during  the  two  centuries  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth.  Germany  saved  the  cause  for  which  Protestantism 
stands,  but  the  price  paid  was  fearfully  high.  If  Catholicism 
had  finally  triumphed  that  country  would  have  performed  the 
part  that  for  two  or  three  centuries  has  been  played  by  Austria 
and  its  closely  related  Bavaria.  What  has  the  Catholic  portion 
of  the  latter  country  and  the  whole  population  of  the  former  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race?  The  little  State  of 
Wurtenberg  gave  birth  to  more  men  who  have  profoundly  influ¬ 
enced  human  thought,  in  half  a  century,  than  German  Austria 
and  Bavaria  during  their  entire  existence.  Education  for  the 
masses  has  nowhere  been  encouraged  by  the  Pioman  Catholic  hier¬ 
archy.  If  such  had  been  the  case  Italy  or  France  would  have 
taken  the  lead.  Spain  is  the  most  thoroughly  Romanist  country 
in  the  world.  What  has  Spain  ever  done  and  what  is  she  doing 
at  this  day  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge?  Although  one  of 
the  richest  countries  in  the  world  in  natural  resources  her  people 
are  steeped  in  ignorance  and  poverty.  In  the  realm  of  knowl¬ 
edge  Spain  counts  for  less  than  any  of  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries,  less  than  Holland,  or  Switzerland,  or  Scotland.  While  the 
preeminence  of  Germany  is  not  wholly  owing  to  Protestantism, 
directly  and  avowedly,  it  is  at  least  due  to  her  emancipation  from 
the  thralldom  of  a  reactionary  hierarchy.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  fitness  of  things  that  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  the 
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first  great  religious  reformer  of  modern  times  and  the  greatest 
of  them  all  should  likewise  develop  a  system  of  education  that 
has  been  copied  more  or  less  closely  by  almost  every  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

“Luther’s  influence  on  the  religious  and  political  ideas,  on 
literature,  on  social  life,  on  the  map  of  Europe,  has  been  enor¬ 
mous.  and  this  influence  has  been  won — largely  without  effort  on 
flis  part — through  his  massive  character;  through  his  sincerity., 
earnestness,  unselfishness;  and,  above  all,  through  his  splendid 
courage.  We  may  differ  widely  from  some  of  his  opinions,  but 
we  live  in  a  world  which  is  a  wiser  and  a  better  world  because  of 
Luther’s  work.” — Plummer. 

Athens ,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  BOOK  OP  JOB:  A  CRITICAL  STUDY. 

BY  WALTER  KRUMWEIDE. 

The  book  which  has  been  the  object  of  the  critical  study  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  article  derives  its  name  from  the  principal  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  narrative.  In  its  present  form,  this  title  comes  to  us, 
not  from  the  Hebrew  or  LXX  versions,  but  from  the  Vulgate. 

The  critical  problem  of  this  book  does  not  involve  so  much 
the  historicity  of  the  main  character  as  it  does  “the  historicity 
of  the  events  recorded”  together  with  the  data  and  origin.  These 
form  the  basis  and  extent  of  the  critical  problem. 

Job  is  accepted  as  an  historical  character  by  the  most  advanced 
critics  who  designate  him  “a  real  character  in  popular  tradition.” 
The  biblical  testimony  on  this  point  is  quite  full..  Turning  to 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  book  itself,  we  may  point  out  the 
‘diistorical  character  of  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue.”  Then 
we  note  the  lack  of  all  symbolism  in  the  names  of  the  three 
friends,  of  Elihu,  and  of  the  daughters  of  Job.  We  would  point 
also  to  the  references  to  the  land  of  TTz,  etc.  All  these  indicate 
the  historical  character  of  Job.  The  external  biblical  evidence 
is  equally  strong.  In  Ezek.  14:  14-20  Job  is  spoken  of  as  an 
actual  person,  and  in  Jas.  5:11,  we  read,  “Ye  have  heard  of  the 
patience  of  Job.”  Of  the  historicity,  then,  of  the  main  character 
there  can  be  and  there  is  admitted  to  be  no  doubt. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  date,  authorship,  and  compo¬ 
sition  we  are  confronted  by  a  mass  of  conflicting  views.  The 
modern  opinion  as  to  the  time  in  which  the  events  of  the  hook 
took  place  is  practically  unanimous.  For  a  time,  it  is  true,  it 
was  held  that  the  historical  records  did  not  necessitate  an  early 
date,  but  today,  even  the  most  critical  of  scholars,  are  ready  to 
admit  that  the  events  depicted  “would  stand  between  chapters 
11  and  12  of  Genesis  as  a  supplement  to  the  records  of  the  early 
condition  of  our  race,  given  by  Moses.”' 

In  support  of  this  modern  position  we  note  the  strong  inter¬ 
nal  evidence.  “The  family  life  as  depicted  in  the  prologue,  the 
extensive  ownership  of  cattle,  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice  by  the 
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head  of  the  family,  and  the  great  age  to  which  Job  lived  point 
unmistakeably  to  patriarchal  times.”  The  Hebrew  word  for 
money,  ntDvtTp!  is  employed  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament 
only  in  Gen.  33:19  and  Josh.  24:32,  both  of  which  are  accounts 
of  patriarchal  times.  Again  there  is  little  or  no  trace  of  any 
reference  to  the  Mosiac  law,  or  to  Israel  as  an  historic  nation. 

The  problem  as  to  the  date,  and  origin  of  the  book  presents 
four  theories  for  our  consideration  : — 

1.  The  PATRIARCHAL  Theory:  Those  who  hold  this 
earlv  date  of  Job  base  their  position  on  the  testimony  of  Jewish 
tradition,  as  found  in  the  Talmud,  and  especially  upon  the 
character  of  the  book  itself. 

This  view  has  been  advocated  by  such  scholars  as  Ebrard, 
Dawson,  etc.  Dawson  designates  it  “the  oldest  of  the  Hebrew 
books”  and  says,  “I  adopt  that  view  of  the  date  of  Job  which 
makes  it  precede  the  Exodus,  because  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
book  are  patriarchal,  and  it  contains  no  allusions  to  the  Hebrew 
history  or  institutions.  Were  I  to  suggest  an  hypothesis  as  to 
its  origin  it  would  be  that  it  was  written  or  found  by  Moses  when 
in  exile,  and  published  among  his  countrymen  in  Egypt,  to  re¬ 
vive  their  monotheistic  religion  and  cheer  them  under  the  ap¬ 
parent  desertion  of  their  God  and  the  evil  of  their  bondage.” 

To  our  own  mind  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  conclusive  in 
spite  of  the  very  strong  argument  derived  from  the  position  of 
Job  in  the  Canon.  It  is  very  evident  from  the  book  itself  that 
it  must  have  originated  in  pre-Mosaic  times.  In  the  first  place 
“The  whole  physiognomy  of  the  Book  is  Arabian,  is  of  the  East 
and  the  desert,  in  its  minutest,”  and  all  this  without  “one  soli¬ 
tary  kind  of  Jewish  life,  custom,  or  mode  of  thought.”  Indeed, 
we  have  been  told  bv  travellers  in  Arabia,  that,  with  the  addition 
of  certain  peculiar  sounds,  the  Arab  today  can  be  made  to  adopt 
this  book  as  a  description  of  his  own  life. 

Again  it  is  very  evident  that  the  language  employed  shows  a 
profound  Arabian  influence  of  a  very  early  date,  while  the  Ara¬ 
maic  terms  employed  are  not  like  those  of  pre-exilic  date,  but  re¬ 
flect,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  the  oldest  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

The  internal  historical  evidence  gleaned  from  the  book  is  no 
less  clear.  This  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  we  will  review 
it  briefly.  We  note,  the  great  length  of  Job's  life  ;  the  use  of 
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ra^p:  as  a  coin  of  the  time;  the  absence  of  sacrifices  such  as 
are  found  in  the  Pentateuch ;  the  lack  of  anv  reference  to  Israel 
as  a  nation  with  a  historv ;  the  absence  of  even  the  remotest  al- 
lusion  to  the  Mosaic  law;  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  no  mention  of  idols;  “no  reference  to  the  Exodus. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  no  fact  in  ancient  Jewish  history  is 
so  frequently  and  prominently  referred  to  in  nearly  all  the  Old 
Testament  books,  as  this,  the  entire  absence  of  any  statement 
concerning  this  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  God’s 
chosen  people,  or  allusion  to  it  in  J ob,  is  an  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  un- Jewish  and  pre-Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Book.”  Farther  we  note  the  silence  maintained  as  to  the  Holy 
Land,  Jerusalem,  the  tabernacle,  the  Temple,  or  to  Jew  or 
Hebrew.  Moreover,  the  characters  remind  us  strongly  of  the 
sons  of  Abraham  and  of  Esau,  while  Elihu  is  called  “the  Buzite” 
which  would  identify  him  with  Nahor,  and,  from  Gen.  22 :21. 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  was  “a  nephew  of  Abraham.” 

Such  considerations  as  these  have  led  Ewald  to  assert  “very 
positively  that  in  all  the  descriptions  of  manners  and  customs, 
domestic,  social  and  political,  and  even  in  the  indirect  allusions 
and  illustrations,  the  genuine  coloring  of  the  age  of  Job,  that  is 
of  the  period  between  Abraham  and  Moses,  is  very  faithfully  ob¬ 
served.”  Now  we  know  that  no  writer  can  successfully  maintain 
“atmosphere”  for  any  lengthy  composition  without  betraying 
himself  unless  he  lived  in  the  period  portrayed.  Moreover. 
Renan,  in  his  discussion  of  Job,  is  correct  when  he  says,  “an¬ 
tiquity  had  no  idea  of  what  we  call  local  coloring.”  Thus  the 
very  character  of  the  book  itself,  its  own  testimony  forces  us  to 
accept  it  as  a  pre-Mosaic  work. 

But  the  external  biblical  testimony  for  pre-Mosaic  origin  is 
equally  strong.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  Song  of  Deborah,  the 
Mosaic  Psalms,  and  other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Book  of  Job.  Indeed,  both  Havernick  and  Lee 
show  that  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  Proverbs,  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  all  borrow  from  Job.  Lee  brings  to  our  notice  “a 
vast  number  of  parallel  passages.  .  .  .from  Ruth,  Samuel,  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Joel, 
Amos,  Micah,  and  Nahum,  all  of  which  are  probably,  and  some  of 
them  demonstrably,  copied  from  Job.”  Even  Renan  was  led  to 
conclude  that  “the  description  of  Wisdom  (c-h.  xxviii)  is  the 
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original  source  of  the  idea  which  we  find  in  Proverbs  (c-h.  viii. 
ix.)....” 

2.  The  SOLOMONIC  Theory:  The  supporters  of  this 
theory  claim  that  the  book  was  written  during  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  This  theory  has  been  advocated  by  Luther,  Delitzsch, 
Paven.  etc.  The  arguments  for  this  view  are, — it  fits  well  into 
the  period  of  Solomon,  for  “The  time  of  Solomon  was  one  when 
the  deepest  practical  questions  of  life  engaged  the  thought  of  the 
wise.”  To  this  argument  we  raise  three  objections.  (1)  the 
term.  “The  Sons  of  God,”  is  unknown  in  the  literature  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  time,  yet  plays  no  little  part  in  Job;  (2)  “the  philosophy 
of  the  book”  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  for  in 
Job  there  is  none  of  the  materialistic  pessimism  and  fatalism  so 
evident  in  Ecclesiastes,  etc.;  (3)  the  entire  mode  of  presenta¬ 
tion  is  unique  in  Job  and  finds  no  parallel  in  the  literature  oi  the 
age  of  Solomon. 

It  is  further  claimed  that  “The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  in  parts 
move  in  the  same  circle  of  ideas  as  Job.  To  this  we  reply  that 
much  in  Proverbs  is  simply  a  compilation  of  current,  well- 
formed,  and  fixed  expressions,  gathered  together  by  Solomon. 
It  is  no  argument,  therefore,  against  the  early  date  of  Job,  for 
as  we  have  alread}*  shown  Solomon  was  influenced  by  and  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Job.  Indeed,  this  is  unconsciously  admitted  by 
Delitzsch  and  Kaven  when  they  point  out  “the  masterly  and  origi¬ 
nal  way  the  questions  of  ’Wisdom  are  dealt  with  in  the  Book 
of  Job.” 

Another  argument  advanced  by  these  scholars  is  “the  wide 
knowledge  of  foreign  nations  displayed  in  the  book  also  con¬ 
firms  the  Solomonic  date.”  This  we  hold  to  be  an  assumption 
not  borne  out  by  either  secular  or  biblical  history.  As  early  as 
Abraham  diplomatic  correspondence  and  intercourse  can  be 
proven  to  have  existed  from  Genesis  and  such  tablets  as  the  T el- 
el- Armana.  Hommel  clearly  shows  that  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  as  regards  foreign  relations,  shows  not  a  late 
date  but  such  allusions  are  “the  reminisc-enses  of  a  former  and 
closer  connection  between  the  Arab  tribes  extending  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  through  Central  Arabia  to  the  Jordan. ' 
Indeed,  he  would  go  even  further  and  identify  Job  with  ’’the 
powerful  Edomite  chief  Job  of  the  land  of  Hz’  ”  who  is  spoken 
of  as  “Avab”  on  one  of  the  T ell-el-’ Amarna  tablets/  Moreover, 
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Lepsius,  Schlottmann,  and  others,  have  conclusively  proven  that 
“The  communications  with  Egypt  were  frequent,  and  indeed,  un¬ 
interrupted  during  the  patriarchal  age.” 

Indeed,  the  only  strong  argument  in  favor  of  Solomonic  ori¬ 
gin  is  the  position  of  Job  in  the  Canon.  But  this  can  readily  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  likeness  of  contents  and  form  caused 
it  to  be  placed  among  Ihe  Sacred  Writings.  While  it  is  true  that 
Isaiah,  Lamentations,  etc.,  are  poetic  in  form,  they  cannot  be 
urged  against  our  view,  for  in  them  the  prophetical  contents  over¬ 
balance  the  form,  whereas  with  Job  the  nature  of  the  contents 
but  emphasizes  the  likeness  of  form,  and  so  secures  for  the  book 
a  resting  place  among  the  Sacred  Writings.  Its  position,  there¬ 
fore,  need  not  mitigate  against  the  internal  and  external  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  most  ancient  origin. 

3.  The  700  B.  C.  Theory:  This  school,  represented  by  such 
men  as  Ewald,  Hitzig,  etc.,  places  the  date  of  composition  about 
700  B.  C.,  around  the  time  of  the  decline  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  The  arguments  for  this  view  are  in  the  main  two.  It 
is  claimed  that  in  the  book  Providence  is  a  subject  of  doubt 
To  this  we  reply  that  there  are  just  as  many'  and  as  strong  ex¬ 
pressions  of  doubt  in  the  accepted  literature  of  the  time  of 
Moses,  of  Joshua,  and  of  Solomon,  as  well  as  in  the  oldest 
Psalms  and  the  pre-Solomonic  proverbs.  It  is  further  argued 
that  the  book  depicts  a  nation  plunged  in  “wide-spread  misfor¬ 
tune.”  This  argument  is  the  result  of  a  warped  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  book.  The  misfortune  spoken  of  in  “Job  is 
not  national  but  individual,” 

4.  The  600-400  B.  C.  Theory:  This  position  numbers 
among  its  adherents  such  critics  as  Budde,  Driver,  Davidson. 
Cheyne,  etc.  One  of  their  ilk,  even  more  radical  than  these, 
Corneille,  would  place  the  date  at  250  B.  C.  As  the  mainstays 
of  this  last  school  we  may  cite  two  main  arguments,  (1)  the 
doctrines  of  Job  are  too  advanced  for  any  earlier  date;  (2)  the 
linguistic  peculiarities  necessitate  a  late  date. 

As  to  the  theological  argument  we  hold  that  “the  doctrines 
found  in  the  Psalms  and  other  pre-exilic  literature  are  similar  to 
the  teachings  of  Job.”  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  necessity, 
even  on  the  critical  basis,  to  place  the  book  after  the  exile.  More¬ 
over  this  fourth  position  is  but  a  covert  attack  on  inspiration  and 
revelation.  It  is  characteristic  of  these  negative  critics  to  give 
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late  dates  in  order  to  escape  any  admission  on  their  part  of  the 
possibility  of  divine  inspiration  and  revelation. 

As  to  the  linguistic  argument  we  have  but  to  point  out  the  in¬ 
herent  weakness  of  this  angle  of  attack.  In  most  cases  it  simply 
begs  the  question  and  proves  nothing.  Further  we  know  that 
“different  sections  of  the  land  had  many  local  variations,  both  in 
words  and  in  grammar/'"  This  being  the  case  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  precarious  basis  for  any  attack  on  any  writing. 

Me  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  Book 
of  Job  is  pre-Mosaic.  As  to  the  actual  mode  of  composition,  or 
author,  whether  direct  from  the  hand  of  Job,  from  Elihu,  or 
Moses  on  the  basis  of  old  documents,  or  whether  as  Sayce  claims 
"A  Hebrew  adaptation  of  a  remnant  of  Ebonite  literature”  we 
must  confess  that  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  taken,  though 
we  believe  that  the  evidence  presented  establishes  an  origin  well 
within  the  time  of  J ob,  and  most  likelv  from  his  hand. 

Me  turn  now  for  a  brief  review  of  the  critics  in  regard  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Book  of  Job.  Here  again  we  find  a  house  di¬ 
vided  against  itself,  which  we  are  assured  is  bound  to  fall.  Many 
of  the  most  advanced  critics  accept  the  book  as  one  complete 
whole  because  of  “the  evident  artistic  plan  of  its  arrangement.” 
Others,  just  as  advanced,  assert  a  composite  origin,  thus  impugn¬ 
ing:  its  integrity. 

c  c  « 

For  instance,  it  is  held  that  chapters  32-37,  are  “a  later  in¬ 
sertion.  In  support  of  this  view  the  following  arguments  are 
advanced.  (1)  the  silence  of  the  prologue  and  epilogue  as  to 
Elihu  ;  (2)  Elihu  “does  not  differ  from  the  three  friends,  and 
therefore  has  no  purpose  in  the  book;  (3)  Jehovah  answers  Job 
directly,  hence  the  Elihu  episode  interrupts  the  narrative;  (4) 
that  last  infirmitv  of  critical  minds,  “his  stvle  is  inferior  to  the 
remainder  of  the  book.” 

The  first  argument  is  subject  to  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  silence.  To  be  effective  here  the  critics  must  first 
prove  the  necessity  of  any  mention  of  the  Elihu  episode  in  the 
prologue  and  epilogue.  Further  such  passages  as  32:3-12; 
33  :32,  etc*.,  clearly  indicate  that  Elilnrs  position  is  in  no  way 
identical  with  that  of  the  three  friends  of  Job.  Xor  is  it  hard 

l  elr  o  "v  a  Ir  answers  Job  directly.  “Jehovah 
answers  Job  rather  than  Elihu  because  Job  was  the  central 
figure,”  and  because  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for  condemna- 
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tion  in  Elihu’s  remarks.  And  so  far  from  interrupting  the  nar¬ 
rative,  we  hold  that  these  chapters  are  the  main  binding  link, 
for  without  them  we  could  not  explain  the  abruptness  of  “the 
answer  from  the  storm.”  Even  Driver  admits  their  importance 
to  the  narrative  for  he  says,  “They  attach  prominence  to  real  and 
important  truths  which  in  the  book  might  seem  not  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  proper  due.”  And  does  not  this  office  require  an 
exalted  style?  Therefore,  the  speeches  can  hardly  be  inferior  in 
style  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  book.  And  this  is  indirectly  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  critics  themselves. 

Another  rejected  portion  comprises  the  prologue  and  epilogue. 
Cheyne  rejects  these  “because  thy  are  prose”  and  because  Job  is 
“rewarded  in  earthly  blessings  for  his  righteousness,”  which 
Cheyne  considers  “a  sad  concession  to  a  low  view  of  providential 
dealings.”  These  are  most  marvelously  keen  and  acute  argu¬ 
ments  indeed!  No  writer  employing  prose  and  poetry  in  one 

work  is  the  author  of  the  work !  Further  we  can  defv  Chevne 

*/ 

to  explain  the  poetry  without  the  aid  of  the  prose.  And  is  it  not 
most  beatiful  to  see  the  critic,  whom  we  believe  to  be  quite  human 
challenging  the  right  of  Almighty  God  to  reward  His  faithful 
servant  with  “earthly  blessings.”  The  position  assumed  by 
Cheyne  is  rather  “a  sad  concession”  on  his  part  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  the  providential  care  of  God. 

Cheyne  likewise  rejects  “the  speeches  of  the  Almighty”  as 
being  “in  bad  taste”  and  “a  disturbing  element  in  the  book.” 
No  doubt  they  do  constitute  “a  disturbing  element”  to  the 
conscience  of  the  critic,  and  must  prick  it  pretty  hard.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  without  these  speeches  the  book  remains  an  inex¬ 
plicable  enigma,  and  would  end  in  an  anti-climax,  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  genius  of  the  Oriental  mind.  And  it  is  “in  bad 
taste”  for  the  author  to  put  a  question  of  mere  literary  taste  as 
a  touch-stone  of  integrity.  On  the  basis  of  individual  taste  any 
book  can  be  torn  to  shreds.  And  then  we  may  safely  challenge 
Dr.  Cheyne  to  produce  any  bit  of  literature  as  beautiful  as  these 
speeches.  Surely,  when  so  gifted  a  critic  as  Carlyle  says,  “I  call 
the  Book  of  Job  one  of  the  grandest  things  ever  written  with  a 
pen”  it  hardly  behooves  Cheyne  to  speak  of  “bad  taste.” 

We  do  not  overlook  the  other  portions  of  the  book  which  have 
been  attacked  as  later  additions  but  these  play  little  or  no  part 
among  critics  of  note  today,  and  so  may  be  disregarded. 
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In  closing  we  would  refer  briefly  to  the  object  of  the  book. 
Many  positions  have  been  assumed  on  this  question.  Some  hold 
it  to  be  an  answer  to  the  question.  “Can  goodness  exist  ii re¬ 
spective  of  reward?”  This  view  is  too  narrow,  for  the  book  is 
far  wider  in  its  range,  and  moreover,  “the  object  of  the  calami¬ 
ties  was  to  try  his  (Job’s)  sincerity.”  Others  hold  that  the 
object  is  to  show  “the  effects  of  calamity,  upon  a  truly  religious 
spirit.”  Again  the  scope  is  too  narrow,  for  chapters  1  and  2 
would  suffice  to  answer  this  question,  (see,  1:21,  2:10;  etc.). 
The  noted  English  clergyman,  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  in  his  work 
The  Booh  of  Job ,  would  make  the  object  of  the  book  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  “Problem  of  Pain.”  But  again  the  range  is  too  con¬ 
fined. 

The  correct  position  would  seem  to  be  that  the  purpose  of  the 
book  is  to  reveal  “The  Mystery  of  God’s  Providential  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Man.”  Under  this  main  purpose  we  may  note  four 
universal  propositions, — 

1.  “The  apparently  arbitrary  distribution  of  the  good  and 

evil  of  this  life  is  not  the  result  of  chance  or  caprice . ” 

2.  “The  government  of  the  world  belongs,  of  right,  to  Him 

who  created  it ; . ” 

3.  “To  know  this  is  enough  for  man ;  and  more  than  this  he 

cannot  know 

4.  “Man’s  ^rue  position  is  implicit  trust  in  the  infinitely 
Wise,  Just  and  Good,  and  submission  to  His  will.” 

Maywood ,  III. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN 
AMERICA  TOWARD  MODERN  THEOLOGY. 

BY  REV.  AUGUST  SPIECKERMANN. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  watch  the  dogmatism  which  Modern 
Theology  displays  in  propounding  its  theories.  One  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  its  arrogant  methods  of  investigation  and  arbi¬ 
trary  results  might  think  that  no  other  view  can  stand  against 
the  one  held  by  this  school.  But  many  theologians  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  its  so-called  secure  results.  Those  opposing  the  new  doc¬ 
trines  are  as  to  mental  equipment  and  achievement  by  no  means 
inferior  to  the  loud  boasters  of  the  new  theories.  The  difference 
between  the  conservative  and  the  liberal  school  lies  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  premises  they  proceed  from.  The  Lutheran  Church  has  al¬ 
ways  believed  in  free  investigation,  but  has  insisted  that  the 
Word  of  God  must  be  at  all  times  the  basis  of  operation  for  all 
investigators  and  the  rule  and  guide  of  all  interpretations.  Had 
Lutheran  theologians  always  followed  this  rule,  then  divine  and 
not  human  wisdom  would  have  prevailed.  Many  men,  however, 
think  themselves  superior,  not  only  to  their  fellowmen,  but  also  to 
God.  Instead  of  availing  themselves  of  the  ideas  laid  down  in 
Holy  Writ  as  an  explanation  of  religious  truths,  they  think  it 
necessary  to  bring  everything  in  heaven  and  on  earth  before  the 
court  of  their  supposed  infallible  reason.  They  think  them¬ 
selves  wise  in  using  the  scientific  method  of  modern  investiga¬ 
tors.  These  methods  are  good,  even  if  they  are  not  infallible. 
Like  the  best  things  in  the  world,  they  have  been  misused.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  these  men  generally  have  been  inspir¬ 
ed  and  controlled  by  rationalistic  and  materialistic  ideas.  Like 
Drews  ,  representatives  of  rationalism  and  materialism  have  shown 
themselves  experts  in  explaining  away  what  is  not  in  harmony 
with  their  preconceived  ideas.  Bearing  this  in  view  we  under¬ 
stand  how  modern  theologians  are  mistreating  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Of  course,  they  would  not  acknowledge  it.  They  say. 
that  the  Bible  is  not  the  gospel,  but  contains  it.  That  gives 
them  a  chance  to  eliminate  all  that  does  not  find  grace  before  the 
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court  of  their  reason.  Harnack  in  his  Das  Wesen  des  Christ en- 
tums  has  given  us  proof  enough  of  his  ability,  not  to  speak  of  the 
many  unripe  young  men  who  thought  it  an  honor  to  invent 
unreasonable  and  unbiblical  hypotheses  as  an  explanation  of  the 
difficulties.  These  hypotheses  were  at  first,  received  with  loud 
enthusiasm  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  but  later  when  their 
uselessness  was  proved,  they  were  thrown  upon  the  scrap-heap. 
In  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  there  are,  as  far  as  we  know, 
very  few  representatives  of  Modern  Theology.  The  thought 
that  there  was  none  was  recently  shown  to  be  wrong  when,  in  the 
October  (1912)  number  of  the  Lutheran'  Quarterly,  a  writer 
under  the  heading,  The  Minister  and  Modern  Thought,  present¬ 
ed  a  view  entirely  different  from  that  held  by  his  Church. 

His  deviation  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  does  not  seem 
to  cause  him  much  trouble,  for  he  comforts  himself  with  the 
idea,  that  the  framers  of  our  Confession  formulated  their  testi¬ 
mony  of  faith  for  their  own  age,  but  that  they  bequeathed  the 
right  to  coming  generations  to  restate  the  Christian  truths,  as 
they  might  see  them.  We  do  not  believe  like  the  writer  that  our 
Confessions  are  something  that  we  may  change  like  a  coat.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  them  to  be  something  substantial  and 
that  no  Church  can  do  without  them.  Confessions  contain  dog¬ 
mas.  The  dogma  is  the  Christian  truth  as  it  is  understood  and 
believed  by  all  believers  in  harmony  with  the  testimony  of  the 
apostles.  Its  meaning,  therefore,  cannot  be  changed.  We  would 
certainly  be  of  a  different  opinion,  if  we  could  share  the  evolu¬ 
tionistic  belief  of  our  friend.  He  writes :  “The  belief  in  organic 
evolution,  including  the  appearance  of  man,  for  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  scientific  men  has  passed  out  of  the  stage  of  hy¬ 
pothesis  and  has  become  the  working  theory  of  science.”  The 
othei  da} ,  readm^  in  a  German  Magazine  of  Natural  Science, 
the  first  words  on  which  my  eyes  fell,  were :  “The  evolutionary 
theory  is  a  hypothesis  and  belongs  by  no  means  to  the  secure  re¬ 
sults  of  exact  investigation.”  Since  the  biological  problem  has 
become  the  central  interest  of  natural  science,  the  evolutionary 
theory  has  been  a  scientific  postulate.  If  it  wants  to  be  more,  it 
has  to  refute  the  following  objections  of  its  opponents.  (1)  Nu¬ 
merous  links  which  form  the  transition  from  one  species  to  an¬ 
other,  are  lacking.  (2)  The  changes  brought  forth  by  artificial 
breeding  represent  only  new  variations,  but  not  new  species. 
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Left  to  themselves,  they  will  lose  their  characteristics.  (3)  Be¬ 
sides  the  species  of  plants  and  animals  which  have  a  great  faculty 
of  adaptation  to  changed  conditions  of  life,  there  are  numerous 
plants  and  animals  which  have  this  faculty  of  adaptation  not  at 
all  or  in  a  very  small  degree  and  perish  in  changed  conditions  of 
life.  (4)  We  find  on  one  side,  all  stages  of  development,  from 
the  animal  consisting  of  one  cell  to  the  highest  developed  mam¬ 
mal,  beings  which  have  experienced  no  change  in  spite  of  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  thousands  and  millions  of  years;  and  on  the  other 
side  beings  which  have  experienced  all  degrees  of  development 
and  that  under  the  same  conditions.  This  contradicts  the  axiom 
that  like  causes  have  like  effects.  (5)  The  law  of  heredity  on 
which  the  evolutionary  theory  rests,  contains  a  contradiction,  for 
heredity  presupposes  two  conditions  (a)  acquisition  of  new 
characteristics;  (b)  constancy  of  the  causes  whhh  call  them 
forth.  That  is,  an  individual  changes  quickly  and  gains  too 
many  new*  characteristics,  which  disturb  each  other;  then  con¬ 
stancy  is  lacking  in  regard  to  the  characteristics  Or  an  indi¬ 
vidual  changes  too  slowly  and  needs  too  long  a  time  which  would 
prove  a  lack  of  constancy  in  regard  to  the  causes. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  a  working  theorv  may  be  used  as 
an  explanation  of  the  wmrld’s  process,  but  that  th's  alone  will 
not  establish  any  degree  of  scientific  certainty.  Fox*  this  reason, 
Rudolph  Virchow,  the  famous  author  of  cellular  pathcVgy.  o  > 
posed  Haeckel  at  a  meeting  of  natural  scientists  in  1877  when 
the  latter  demanded  the  introduction  of  Darwinism  into  the 
schools.  The  clear  insight  into  the  defects  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  caused  many  to  be  slow  in  accepting  it.  But  to  brand 
those  hesitating  as  cranks  or  unscientific  men,  would  be  a  mani¬ 
fest  injustice,  as  many  of  them  rank  high  as  scholars  and  as  to 
intellectual  powers  can  stand  any  comparison  with  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  It  is  not  true  either  that  the  theologians  usually  fight  every 
advance  in  science  and  play  the  part  of  the  obscurantist.  Hesi¬ 
tation  in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  new  ideas  is  not  identical 
with  enmity  and  opposition  to  them.  Our  theologians  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  America  do  not  jump  at  every  new  docHme. 
but  w^ait  until  the  ideas  are  cleared  and  settled.  Then  they  ao 
cept  them,  or  fight  them,  according  to  their  conviction.  They 
have  fought  those  evolutionists  who  claimed  to  be  theistic,  but 
were  rationalistic  or  even  materialistic  in  tendency.  Their  at- 
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tacks  upon  Christian  theology  as  laid  down  in  our  Confessions 
and  their  change  of  attitude  toward  the  old-established  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  show  under  what  influence  they  are.  They 
want  to  make  the  old  doctrines  pleasing  to  the  age  by  restating 
them  in  the  sense  of  modern  ideas.  But  thus  they  deprive  them 
of  their  saving  contents  and  power.  In  stating  them  they  use 
the  same  words,  but  ascribe  an  entirely  new  meaning  to  them. 
Many  in  Germany  call  this  Falschmuenzerei  and  are  pitiless  in 
denouncing  these  word- jugglers. 

What  the  evolutionists  are  going  to  do  with  our  old-estab¬ 
lished  doctrines,  is  hard  to  tell.  The  writer  in  the  article,  The 
Minister  and  Modern  Thought,  tells  us  that  if  man’s  ascent  was 
from  a  lower  order  of  animal  life,  then  the  “fall’  of  man  must 
undergo  revision,  and  be  re-examined  both  from  an  exegetical 
and  philosophical  standpoint.  The  fall,  our  friend  thinks,  is  by 
no  means  what  it  has  currently  appeared  to  be.  I  believe  this 
sample  of  evolutionary  exegesis  is  sufficient  to  show  what  we 
have  to  expect  from  a  theology  that  is  influenced  by  the  same 
ideas  as  our  writer.  The  Lutheran  Church  is  not  ready  to 
accept  theories  that  are  resting  upon  hypotheses.  It  feels  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  on  the  foundation  of  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  corner-stone,  and  prefers  to  keep 
its  blessed  doctrines  in  their  purity  and  unchanged  meaning. 
It  believes  in  the  Pure  Word,  and  the  writer  made  a  mistake  in 
attacking  that  which  has  made  his  Church  so  great. 

Our  friend  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  following  the  in¬ 
ductive  method  in  biblical  studies,  and  is  glad  that  it  is  used  in 
theology  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  science.  He  demands 
the  use  of  the  historical  method  and  says  that  historical  criticism 
is  as  old  as  biblical  study.  We,  too,  believe  in  the  historical 
method  of  investigation  to  a  certain  degree,  but  we  believe  at 
the  same  time  that  no  secure  results  are  guaranteed  by  it.  A 
thorough  investigation  of  this  method  will  show  the  correctness 
of  our  assertion. 

The  historical  proof  can  take  two  courses :  ( 1 )  Historical  facts 
are  shown  by  existing  documents,  and  the  different  documents 
are  examined  concerning  their  harmony,  discrepancies  and  au¬ 
thenticity.  (2)  Historical  facts  are  derived  from  logical  deduc¬ 
tions  of  which  there  are  no  documentarv  traditions.  The 

%j 

former  method  is  safer,  but  it  does  not  exclude  the  greatest  er- 
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rors.  For  the  investigator,  in  spite  of  his  voraussetzungslose 
Wissenscliaft,  is  inclined  to  be  wilful  in  judging  of  the  sources. 
If  he  is  under  a  system  of  thought,  and  he  generally  is,  he  will 
use  only  those  sources  suiting  him  best.  In  spite  of  his  objectiv¬ 
ity,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  distinguish  between  truth 
and  error.  This  is  hard  to  do  in  modern  investigations.  The 
descriptions  of  present-day  events  by  truthful  eye-witnesses  are 
so  full  of  contradictions  that  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  get 
at  the  real  facts.  If  that  is  true,  how  much  more  difficult  will  it 
be  for  modern  investigators  to  fix  the  real  facts  of  olden  times, 
if  only  a  few  sources  will  be  at  their  disposal?  Their  criticism 
can  rest  only  on  hypotheses  and  never  lead  to  assured  results. 
Even  if  a  few  sources  should  be  harmonious,  they  gain  no  abso¬ 
lute  certainty.  For  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether  one  writer  is 
not  dependent  upon  another  so  that  thus  the  age  of  the  sources 
might  be  determined.  But  even  those  sources  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  might  have  gained  their 
contents  from  the  same  primary  source,  Many  writers  believe 
that  the  “myths  of  creation”  are  dependent  upon  each  other. 
The  belief,  however,  that  they  originated  from  one  common  pri¬ 
mary  source,  explodes  all  these  theories  of  dependence.  The  his¬ 
torical  investigators  offer  us  only  probabilities.  These,  however, 
are  very  different  from  centainties.  The  real  results  of  modern 
theology  are  not  so  great  as  they  are  claimed  to  be.  Too  many 
contradicting  hypotheses  are  arrayed  against  each  other.  It 
seems  to  be  with  these  inventive  gentlemen  as  it  is  with  our  con¬ 
temporary  historians  of  whom  no  two  agree  in  important  mat¬ 
ters.  And  while  modern  theologians  fought  among  each  other 
and  hurled  their  attacks  upon  the  Bible,  the  latter  found  mighty 
supporters  and  associates  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  discoveries. 

Beside  the  method  described  above  we  have  the  purely  logical 

investigation  of  history  which  by  deduction  describes  whole 

periods  of  history  of  which  we  know  nothing.  It  operates  with 

hypotheses  still  more  than  the  former  method.  A  German 

writer  once  made  this  clear  by  calling  attention  to  the  nephrite 

axe  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  Fatherland.  When  the 

axe  was  found  in  Germany,  the  representatives  of  the  logical 

method  were  at  once  readv  with  a  theorv.  To  them  the  discov- 

«/ 

ery  of  the  nephrite  axe  was  sufficient  proof  that  Europe  was 
populated  from  the  East,  as  in  the  Orient  nephrite  had  already 
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been  found.  Objections  were  overruled.  The  discovery  of  more 
nephrite  in  Germany  overthrew  their  conclusion  entirely.  This 
shows  that  every  logical  proof,  every  historical  deduction  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  grossest  error.  We  can  never  reach  secure  results 
by  the  historical  proof  Doubtful  assumption  is  all  we  gain. 
We.  therefore,  have  to  choose  between  belief  in  the  sources,  or 
belief  in  the  subtle  combinations  of  an  investigator  who  knows 
the  hoarv  events  of  antiquity  better  than  those  eye-witnesses 
whose  reports  he  tries  to  reduce  to  their  true  value  by  virtue  of 
his  historical  proofs. 

The  Higher  Criticism  sets  forth  those  principles  by  which 
everything  shall  be  determined,  yet  very  different  conclusions 
have  been  reached  upon  the  basis  of  evidential  facts.  Let  us 
look  at  the  history  of  Israel.  Those  critics  who  deny  the  super¬ 
natural  element  in  the  history  of  this  people  and  regard  it  as  a 
product  of  only  those  forces  which  shape  and  determine  all  hu¬ 
man  history,  cannot  ascribe  to  this  Israelitic  his  tor)  the  same 
value  and  meaning  as  those  critics  who  believe  in  the  superna¬ 
tural  element  of  the  same.  And,  indeed,  Wellhausen  and  his 
friends  who  apply  the  evolutionary  theory  to  the  Old  Testament, 
hold  that  the  historical  material,  as  we  now  have  it  is  not  to  be 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  Old  Testament  history,  but  that  under 
the  guiding  of  some  philosophical  theory  this  history  has  to  be 
constructed  out  of  it,  How  we  understand  how  Wellhausen  is 
interested  in  beginning  the  Israelitic  history  on  a  very  low  stage. 
Monotheism  was  unknown  to  ancient  Israel,  he  proclaims.  He 
assumes,  with  others,  polytheism  at  the  beginning  and  then  a 
gradual  development.  To  him  it  seems  impossible  that  such 
lofty  conceptions  existed,  as  the  Old  Testament  attributes  to  the 
patriarchs  and  to  Moses.  The  idea  of  the  unity  of  God  cannot 
be  thought  without  the  idea  of  the  world  and  humanity.  The 
idea  of  the  world  did  not  arise  until  the  time  of  Amos  when  it 
was  introduced  bv  the  Assyrian  invasions.  In  the  presence  of 
that  conception  the  petty  nationalities  lost  their  center  of 
gravity,  brute  force  dispelled  their  illusions,  they  flung  their  gods 
to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats.  Thus  Wellhausen  sacrifices  facts 
on  the  altar  of  his  favorite  ideas. 

But  every  one  now  knows  that  the  patriarchs  and  Moses  had 
the  idea  of  the  world  and  also  a  high  spiritual  conception  of  God. 
The  Israelites  were  a  people  whose  traditions  went  back  to  Baby- 
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Ionia  and  Mesopotamia.  For  centuries  they  had  lived  in  Egypt, 
in  the  most  brilliant  period  of  its  civilization.  The  code  of 
Hammurabi  with  its  high  idea  of  God  as  the  one  before  whom 
oaths  have  to  be  taken,  shows  how  far  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  advanced.  The  Decalogue  with  its  first  commandment : 
“Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me,”  is  also  a  strong  point 
in  favor  of  monotheism,  and  a  proof  of  the  high  conceptions  cur¬ 
rent  in  Israel.  Wellhausen  can,  therefore,  not  shake  our  belief 
in  the  Israelitic  history,  as  contained  in  the  Pentateuch.  Nor 
can  he  change  our  view  concerning  the  three  different  codes  in 
the  latter.  He  as  well  as  other  critics  have  compared  their  con¬ 
tents  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  have  one 
and  the  same  author.  Between  their  composition  there  are — 
thus,  they  say,  long  times  in  which  revolutions  occurred.  The 
latter  made  a  change  of  laws  necessary.  The  Book  of  Covenant 
is  the  simplest.  Therefore  according  to  the  laws  of  natural  de¬ 
velopment  it  must  be  the  oldest.  In  D.  is  to  be  seen  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Book  of  Covenant  and  a  progress  as  to  form  and  con¬ 
tents.  Therefore  D.  must  be  of  a  later  date.  P.  is  the  best 
developed  and,  therefore  the  youngest  code.  According  to  tra¬ 
dition  D.  is  dependent  upon  P.  Here  you  have  a  proof  of  the 
inventive  brain  of  these  gentlemen.  By  this  procedure,  of  course, 
Moses  is  eliminated  as  author  and  also  the  idea  of  revelation. 
But  if  one  believes  in  revelation,  one  must  not  apply  the  law  of 
natural  development  to  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  means  of 
explaining  their  origin,  and  must  treat  sacred  history  with  the 
same  respect  as  one  treats  profane  history. 

But  what  is  history  to  them?  Look  how  modern  critics  treat 

ts 

the  patriarchs !  To  them  they  are  not  actual  individuals,  but 
personifications  of  tribes.  Kuenen  gives  four  reasons  for  re¬ 
jecting  the  historicity  of  the  patriarchal  narratives:  (1)  There 
are  the  religious  feelings  which  are  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs. 
(2)  Insoluble  chronological  difficulties.  (3)  The  familiar  in¬ 
tercourse  of  the  deity  with  the  patriarchs.  (4)  The  persons  who 
appear  as  actors  in  the  narratives  are  all  progenitors  of  tribes. 
This  is  an  argument  from  religious  ideas,  and  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  that  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  religion  must  have 
been  in  a  rudimentary  stage.  It  is,  however,  refuted  by  other 
critics  who  assume  that  the  patriarchs  were  not  inferior  to  the 
prophets  of  the  eighth  century  in  pureness  of  religious  insight 
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and  inward  personal  piety.  It  is  evident  that  all  these  theories 
shamelessly  treat  history  which  should  be  the  basis  of  their  in¬ 
vestigators,  and  not  the  playground  of  their  wilful  procedures. 

The  Lutheran  Church  has  always  showed  the  highest  respect 
for  the  sacred  history  of  the  Old  and  Ne tv  Testaments.  It  saw 
in  the  Old  Testament  history  revelations  of  a  progressive  plan 
of  salvation  which  has  its  culmination  in  the  person  of  C  hrist. 
Modern  Theology,  hovrever,  denies  the  divine  character  of  the 
revelation  and  of  the  people  of  the  revelation.  And  that  not  for 
historical  and  critical  reasons,  but  on  principle.  It  makes  use 
of  that  material  only  which  can  be  adjusted  to  its  theories. 
Everything  else  will  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  legends  and 
myths.  The  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  Bible  and  the  attack 
upon  that  which  is  dearest  to  Christian  hearts  has  aroused  the 
Church  everywhere  and  raised  the  question  whether  such  unfair 
dealings  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  Church  of  the  Pure 
Word.  The  Lutheran  Church  is  not  one-sided  and  has  never 
limited  true  investigation.  By  the  latter  we  understand  an  in¬ 
vestigation  that  makes  use  of  the  material  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  every  other  true  science  does  of  its  material  when 
it  applies  the  true  scientific  method  of  investigation.  The 
methods  used  by  Modern  Theology  are  often  nothing  but  theo¬ 
ries  inspired  by  prejudice  and  rationalistic  and  naturalistic  ideas. 

The  application  of  the  evolutionary  theory,  too,  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  permissible,  as  it  would  mean  a  changed  attitude  to¬ 
ward  all  those  beliefs  so  dear  to  our  hearts.  We  have  looked 
upon  them  as  firm  truths.  Truth  cannot  be  changed  or  it  would 
cease  to  be  truth.  The  form  in  which  it  is  presented  may 
change  and  be  subject  to  theological  and  ecclesiastical  change, 
but  not  the  meaning.  The  meaning  cannot  be  preserved  by  add¬ 
ing  to  it  or  by  detracting  from  it.  The  wishes  of  modern  theo¬ 
logians  to  allow  some  of  their  radical  conclusions  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  Confession  of  the  Church  is  impossible,  as  the  Church 
does  not  operate  with  unhistorical  and  unchristian  hypotheses, 
but  with  truths  based  on  reliable  history  and  universal  experi¬ 
ence.  She  can  have  no  communion  with  men  who  have  left  the 
ground  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  are  out  of  harmony  with  the 
Confessions  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Princeton,  Net). 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  CONFESSIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GENERAL 

SYNOD. 

BY  WAYNE  0.  KANTNER. 

INTRODUCTION. 

We  believe  that  the  great  confessions  of  our  Church  have  been 
composed  and  accepted  under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  If  they  are  to  be  truly  worth  while,  they  must  set  forth 
in  clear,  definite  and  correct  statements,  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Word  of  God.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  Augustana. 
or  LTnaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  is  a  correct  exhibition  of 
those  fundamental  doctrines.  The  Augustana  is  the  distinctive 
confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  a  positive  manner,  it 
states  the  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  also  sharply  distinguishes 
our  position  from  that  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

In  the  formation  of  confessional  statements  we  find  that  there 
are  always  two  influences  at  work.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
the  tendency  which  lays  too  much  stress  on  traditions,  which 
hesitates  to  step  out  from  the  old,  even  where  error  exists.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  attitude  of  mind  which  gives  no 
weight  to  past  customs  or  former  teachings,  which  desires  to 
separate  itself  entirely  from  the  old,  even  from  rich  truths. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Lutheran  Church  took  a 
conservative  position.  In  her  confessional  statements  she  sepa¬ 
rated  herself  from  all  the  errors  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time, 
she  was  broad  enough  to  retain  all  that  was  good  in  the  old  sys¬ 
tem.  She  did  not  go  to  the  extreme;  as  did  the  Reformed 
Churches.  In  fact,  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  as  firm  in  its 
rejection  of  the  extreme  radicalism  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
as  it  is  positive  in  its  confutation  of  the  errors  of  Rome. 

Thus  in  her  confessional  writings  the  Lutheran  Church  has 
always  taken  the  middle  ground.  She  accepts  the  plain  Scrip¬ 
tural  statements  with  simple,  childlike  faith.  She  is  not  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  superstition  of  Rome.  Neither  is  she  led  astray  by 
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the  Rationalistic  tendency  in  the  Reformed  Churches.  It  may 
be  objected  that  in  Germany  the  Lutheran  Church  has  come  un¬ 
der  this  latter  influence :  but  this  can  easily  he  traced  to  the 
forced  union  with  the  Reformed  branch  in  the  present  State 

Church. 

As  we  take  up  the  history  of  the  confessional  basis  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod,  let  us  consider  it  in  the  following  order : 

I.  The  Period  of  Organization— 1820. 

II.  The  Establishment  of  the  First  Theological  Seminary- 
1826. 

III.  The  Recognition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession — 1829. 

IV.  The  York  Resolution — 1864. 

V.  The  Amended  Constitution  Adopted — 1869. 

VI.  The  Action  at  Hagerstown — 1895. 

VII.  The  Action  at  Des  Moines — 1901. 

VIII.  The  Richmond  Resolutions — 1909. 

IX.  The  Latest  Developments  in  Our  Confessional  History. 


I.  THE  PERIOD  OF  ORGANIZATION — 1820. 

The  deputies  that  had  been  appointed  by  the  several  synods  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  General  Synod,  met  at  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.,  on  Sunday,  October  22,  1820.  The  following  morn¬ 
ing,  at  nine  o’clock,  they  went  into  business  session.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Kurtz,  of  Baltimore,  was  called  to  the  chair;  and  the  Rev. 
Pastor  Muhlenberg,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  was  appointed  Secretary. 
Deputies  were  present  from  the  following  Synods:  From  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  8 ;  from  the  Synod  in  the  State  of  Xew 
York,  2;  from  the  Synod  in  Xorth  Carolina,  2;  from  the  Synod 

in  Maryland,  3. 

“It  was  much  regretted  by  all  present  that  from  the  Synod  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  the  expected  Deputies  did  not  appear.”1 

After  two  days  of  deliberation,  the  constitution  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  to,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  according  to  which 
it  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  several  Synods  in  the  l  nited 
States  for  consideration,  adoption  and  confirmation.  Among  the 


1  “The  Constitution  of  the  Ev.  Lutheran  General  Synod  in  the  United 
States  of  N.  A.,  together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  in  which  it 
was  formed.”  Page  4,  English  Edition. 
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various  provisions  of  the  Constitution  the  following  paragraphs 
appeared : 

1.  “The  General  Synod  shall  examine  all  books  and  writings, 
such  as  catechisms,  forms  of  liturgy,  collections  of  hymns,  or 
confessions  of  faith,  proposed  by  the  Special  Synods  for  public 
use,  and  give  their  well  considered  advice,  counsel  or  opinion 
concerning  the  same. 

2.  “Whenever  the  General  Synod  shall  deem  it  proper  or 
necessary,  they  may  propose  to  the  Special  S}rnods  or  Ministeri- 
ums,  new  books  or  writings  of  the  kind  mentioned  above,  for 
general  or  special,  common  or  public  use.  Every  proposal  of  the 
kind,  the  several  or  respective  Synods  and  Ministeriums  shall 
duly  consider,  and  if  they,  or  any  one  of  them  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  the  said  book  or  books,  writing  or  writings  will  not  con¬ 
duce  to  the  end  proposed,  then  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  hoped 
that  the  reasons  of  such  opinion  will  be  transmitted  to  the  next 
convention  of  the  General  Synod,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be 
entered  on  their  journal. 

3.  “But  no  General  Synod  can  be  allowed  to  possess  or  arro¬ 
gate  unto  itself  the  power  of  prescribing  among  us  uniform  cere¬ 
monies  of  religion  for  every  part  of  the  Church;  or  to  in¬ 
troduce  such  alterations  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  faith 
or  to  the  mode  of  publishing  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  (the  Son 
of  God,  and  ground  of  our  faith  and  hope)  as  might  in  any  way 
tend  to  burden  the  consciences  of  the  brethren  in  Christ.”2 

In  the  Constitution  no  reference  wras  made  to  the  Augustana, 
or  to  any  of  the  other  Lutheran  Symbols.  Bic-hard.  in  his 
“Confessional  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church,”  accounts  for 
this  through  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  had 
more  deputies  present  than  the  combined  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  other  three  Synods.  The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania 
was  very  loose  confessionallv.  In  fact,  the  Ministerium  was 
confessionless  in  so  far  as  our  Lutheran  Symbols  were  concerned. 
The  attitude  of  this  body  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  following 
resolutions,  passed  in  1822 : 

“Resolved ,  That  a  Committee  of  Synod  be  appointed  to  con¬ 
sult  in  the  fear  of  God  on  the  propriety  of  a  proposition  for  a 
general  union  of  our  Church  in  this  country  with  the  Evangelical 


2  Ibid,  page  7,  The  Constitution,  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  II,  paragraphs  1,  2  and  3. 
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Reformed  Church,  and  the  possibility  and  the  proper  manner  of 
carrying  out  eventually  such  a  proposition.  3 

Although  the  deputies  from  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium 
were  in  a  majority,  it  was  possible  for  the  other  Synods  to  out¬ 
vote  them ;  for  the  voting  upon  the  Constitution  was  done  synod 
bv  svnod,  each  Svnod  having  one  vote.  Nevertheless,  the  atti- 
tude  of  the  Ministerium  toward  confessional  matters,  was,  no 
doubt,  responsible  for  the  moulding  of  a  constitution  in  which  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  of  our  Lutheran  Symbols. 

In  1823  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  withdrew  from  the 
General  Synod.  This  gave  the  other  Synods  the  opportunity  to 
indicate  more  clearly  their  position  in  confessional  matters.  This 
position  was  made  plain  two  years  later  when  provision  was  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Seminary. 

H.  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  FIRST  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

—1825. 


When  the  General  Synod  met  at  Frederick,  Md.,  in  October, 
1825.  it  was  proposed  that  plans  be  drawn  up  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Theological  Seminary.  The  following  resolution  was 
passed : 

“Resolved,  That  Revs.  B.  Kurtz,  J.  Herbst,  S.  S.  Schmucker, 
B.  Keller,  and  Messrs.  Harry  and  Hauptman,  be  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Seminary, 
and  that  thev  govern  themselves  bv  the  instructions  which  shall 
be  given  by  this  Synod."'4 

This  resolution  was  passed,  and  the  instructions  were  given  to 
the  committee  on  Monday,  November  7th.  The  following  day 
the  committee  made  their  report.  After  the  report  had  been 
discussed  and  amended,  it  was  adopted  by  the  Synod.  Among 
its  provisions  was  the  following  resolution,  in  which  the  Augus- 
tana  received  recognition : 

“Resolved.  That  the  General  Svnod  will  forthwith  commence, 
in  the  name  of  the  Triune  God.  and  in  humble  reliance  on  His 
aid,  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Seminary,  which  shall  be 
exelusivelv  devoted  to  the  glory  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  Jesus 

3  See  Richard’s  “Confessional  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church,”  page  606. 

4  Minutes  of  Gen.  Syn.,  1825,  page  4. 
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Christ,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  forever.  And  that  in  this 
Seminary  shall  be  taught,  in  the  German  and  English  languages 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Augsburg  Confession/’5 

This  resolution  indicated  a  favorable  attitude  of  the  General 
Synod  toward  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  also  opened  the  way 
for  its  further  recognition  in  1829. 

The  following  committee  was  then  appointed  to  form  a  plan 
for  a  “Seminary  of  Education” :  Pastor  S.  G.  Schmucker,  Dr. 
Lochman,  Dr.  Endress,  Pastor  Geissenhainer  and  Pastor  Muhlen¬ 
berg.  In  the  Constitution  for  the  Seminary  which  was  drawn 
up,  was  the  following  provision : 

“Every  Professor  elect  of  this  institution  shall,  on  the  day  of 
his  inauguration,  publicly  pronounce  and  subscribe  the  oath  of 
office  required  of  the  Directors,  and  also,  the  following  declara¬ 
tions  :  eI  solemly  declare,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  this  Seminary,  that  I  do,  ex  animo,  believe  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  the  inspired  word  of  God. 
and  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  I  believe  the 
Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Catechisms  of  Luther  to  be  a  sum¬ 
mary  and  just  exhibition  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Word  of  God.  I  declare  that  I  approve  of  the  general  principles 
of  church  government  adopted  by  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
countrv,  and  believe  them  to  be  consistent  with  the  Word  of 
God.  And  I  do  solemnly  promise  not  to  teach  anything,  either 
directly  or  by  insinuation,  which  shall  appear  to  me  to  contra¬ 
dict,  or  to  be  in  any  degree  more  or  less  remotely  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  or  principles  avowed  in  this  declaration.  On 
the  contrary,  I  promise,  by  the  aid  of  God,  to  vindicate  and  in¬ 
culcate  these  doctrines  and  principles  in  opposition  to  the  views 
of  Atheists,  Deists,  Jews,  Soc-inians,  Unitarians,  Arians,  Univer- 
salists,  Pelagians,  Antinomians,  and  all  other  errorists,  while  I 
remain  a  Professor  in  this  Seminary.”6 

III.  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION — 1829. 

When  the  General  Synod  met  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  in  October, 


5  Ibid,  page  5. 

6  General  Catalogue  and  Constitution  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  publish¬ 
ed  in  1840,  page  10. 
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1827,  a  resolution  was  passed  which  authorized  the  “Committee 
on  the  Hymn  Book  and  Liturgy”  to  draw  up  and  report  a  con¬ 
stitution  for  the  government  of  the  District  Synods.  The  men 
on  this  committee  were:  S.  S.  Sehmucker,  C.  P.  Krauth,  G. 
Shober,  S.  G.  Sehmucker  and  B.  Keller.  The  Committee  were 
to  have  the  report  ready  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod,  so  that  the  proposed  constitution  could  be  acted  upon, 
and  could  be  recommended  to  the  several  Synods  for  adoption. 
The  object  was  to  encourage  the  District  Synods  to  adopt  a  uni¬ 
form  constitution.7 

In  October  1829  the  General  Synod  met  at  Hagerstown,  Md. 
It  appeared  that  certain  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  General 
Synod  were  misunderstood  by  certain  “well  meaning  persons,  and 
that  the  change  of  a  few  words  would  remove  the  difficulty.” 
Therefore  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

“Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  Constitution  of  this  Synod,  and  report,  whether 
or  not,  any  amendment  be  requisite.'"'8 

On  this  committee  the  following  were  appointed :  Bevs.  Heim. 
Cline,  Morris,  and  Messrs.  Berlin,  Kusz  and  Shryock.9 

The  committee  on  the  Constitution  reported  “that,  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity  and  to  obviate  misconstructions,  it  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  different  Synods  to  adopt  the  following  amend¬ 
ments:  after  ‘Evangelical/  Article  2,  part  1,  insert  ‘Lutheran’; 
to  x\rticle  I,  Section  5,  add  ‘on  non-fundamental  doctrines’ ;  Ar¬ 
ticle  3,  Section  8,  after  ‘in  general/  add  ‘in  order  that  the 
blessed  opportunities  to  promote-  concord  and  unity  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Bedeemer’s  Kingdom  may  not  pass  by  neglected 
and  unavailing’;  to  Article  III,  Section  6,  add,  after  ‘orphans  of,’ 
‘poor.*  ”10 

The  report  was  adopted.  On  Monday  evening,  October  26th, 
the  Committee  that  had  been  appointed  two  years  before  to  draft 
a  uniform  constitution  for  the  District  Synods,  made  their  re¬ 
port.  But  the  consideration  of  the  constitution  was  deferred  till 
the  following  day.  On  Tuesday  almost  the  entire  session  was 
given  to  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  constitution.  In  the  even- 

7  “Minutes  of  Gen.  Synod,  1827,”  page  9. 

8  “Minutes  of  Gen.  Synod,  1829,”  page  5. 

9  Ibid,  page  5. 

10  “Minutes  of  Gen.  Synod,  1829,”  pages  6  and  7. 
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ing,  after  the  constitution  had  been  amended,  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed : 

e<  Resolved,  That  it  be,  and  it  is,  hereby  recommended  to  the 
different  Synods,  united  in  the  General  Synod,  to  adopt  this 
Constitution  for  their  government.”11 

The  new  constitution  required  all  those  who  appeared  for  li¬ 
censure  and  ordination  to  answer  the  following  questions : 

1.  “Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament  to  be  the  Word  of  God  and  the  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice? 

2.  “Do  you  believe  that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 

*/ 

Word  of  God  are  taught  in  a  manner  substantially  correct  in  the 
doctrinal  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession? 

3.  “Do  you  promise,  by  the  aid  of  God,  faithfully  to  perform 
all  the  duties  enjoined  on  you  in  this  formula,  and  to  submit 
yourself  to  its  rules  of  Government  and  Discipline,  so  long  as 
you  remain  a  member  of  a  Lutheran  Synod  ?”12 

The  following  post-script  was  appended  to  the  Constitution : 

“P.  S. — As  different  Synods  might  differ  in  opinion  relative 
to  matters  of  a  minor  nature,  so  man}^  particulars  only  as  are 
necessary  to  general  uniformity  and  harmony  of  operation  among 
the  churches,  were  introduced  into  this  formula.  Each  Svnod 
adopting  this  Constitution  has  the  power  to  form  such  by-laws 
as  may  seem  proper  to  itself.”13 

For  the  period  covering  the  next  thirty  years  we  find  a  modi¬ 
fied  Lutheranism  as  above  indicated.  Some  of  the  men  during 
this  period  took  great  liberty  with  the  clause,  “Substantially  cor¬ 
rect.”  An  effort  was  made  to  introduce  into  the  General  Synod 
a  confessional  basis  of  a  nondescript  character.  This  was  known 
as  “The  Definite  Platform,”  which  was  in  fact  accepted  by  a 
number  of  District  Synods ;  but  this  American  Recension  was 
never  brought  formally  before  the  General  Synod.14 

IV.  THE  YORK  RESOLUTION — 1864. 

The  spirit  of  loose  confessionalism  and  modified  Lutheranism 
was  checked  when  the  General  Svnod  met  at  York,  in  May,  1864. 

11  Ibid,  page  8. 

12  Ibid,  pages  38  and  39. 

13  Ibid,  page  40. 

14  See  tbe  “ Lutheran  Observer,”  Jan.  19,  1912,  page  4,  article  by  Dr. 
Keyser. 
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As  this  period  was  a  trying  time  in  the  national  life,  so  it  was  a 
trying  time  in  the  General  Synod.  Two  forces  were  at  work. 
On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium,  which 
had  been  in  1858  readmitted  to  the  General  Synod.  It  had 
swung  from  its  theory  of  unionism  and  its  lax  confessional 
principles,  and  had  accepted  all  the  Lutheran  Symbols.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  the  “Definite  Platform  Party/'  which  en¬ 
deavored  to  introduce  an  element  that  would  have  de-Lutheran- 
ized  our  Church  in  America.  The  General  Synod  had  to  use 
great  care  in  order  not  to  be  influenced  unduly  by  either  party 
When  the  General  Synod  met  at  York,  two  new  Synods  ap¬ 
plied  for  admittance.  The  matter  of  their  reception  was  refer¬ 
red  to  a  special  committee.  The  committee  recommended  that  a 
resolution  be  passed  admitting  the  Synod  of  Minnesota  ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  Franckean  Synod  of  Yew  York  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  recommended : 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  Frackean  Synod  be  admitted  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  portion  of  the  General  Synod,  so  soon  as  they  shall  give 
formal  expression  to  their  adoption  of  the  Augsburg  Confession., 

as  received  by  the  General  Synod/'10 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted.  But  the  delegates 
from  the  Franckean  Synod,  feeling  that  there  had  been  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  attitude  of  their  Synod  toward  the  General 
Svnod’s  Confessional  Basis,  submitted  the  following  communi¬ 
cation  : 

“As  we  think  that  there  was  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  General  Synod  in  regard  to  the  position  of  our  Synod 
relative  to  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  former  body,  we  there¬ 
fore  beg  leave,  as  the  delegation  of  the  Franckean  Synod,  to  in¬ 
form  the  General  Synod  that,  in  adopting  the  Constitution  of 
that  body  the  members  of  the  Franckean  Synod  fully  understood 
that  they  were  adopting  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  General 
Synod,  viz.,  That  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Word  of  God  are 
taught  in  a  manner  substantially  correct  in  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession/ 

Philip  Wieting 
Y.  Van  Alstine 
S.  A.  Rosenberg 
John  C.  Shutts.”16 


15  Minutes  of  C  :neral  Synod,  1864,  page  12. 


16  Ibid,  page  17. 
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This  communication  was  read  before  the  General  Synod,  and, 
on  Monday,  May  9th,  after  considerable  discussion,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted : 

“  Whereas ,  The  Franckean  Synod  of  New  York  has  made  ap¬ 
plication  for  admission  into  the  General  Synod  and  has  adopted 
its  Constitution  and  sent  delegates  to  the  meeting;  and, 

“ Whereas ,  These  delegates  have  declared  in  writing  that  their 
Synod  clearly  understood  that,  in  adopting  the  Constitution  of 
the  General  Synod,  it  adopted  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  General 
Synod;  and, 

“Whereas,  It  is  desirable  that  said  Synod  should  express,  in  a 
more  formal  manner,  its  adherence  to  said  doctrinal  basis; 
therefore, 

“Resolved,  That  the  Franckean  Synod  is  hereby  received  into 
connection  with  the  General  Synod,  with  the  understanding  that 
said  Synod,  at  its  next  meeting  declare,  in  an  official  manner,  its 
adoption  of  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
as  a  substantially  correct  exhibition  of  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Word  of  God.”17 

As  the  ayes  and  nays  were  requested  by  more  than  five  mem¬ 
bers,  the  vote  was  taken  by  roll-call,  resulting  in  97  ayes,  40 
nays,  and  2  non  liquet.  On  the  following  day  the  delegates  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  submitted  a  letter  of  protest,  in 
which  they  contended  that  the  General  Synod  had  violated  its 
Constitution  in  admitting  the  Franckean  Synod.  In  view  of 
this  violation,  which,  they  declared,  compromised  their  Synod  in 
requiring  them  to  “assent  to  anything  conflicting  with  the  old 
and  long  established  faith  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,” 
the  delegates  of  the  Ministerium  withdrew  from  the  General 
Svnod.  The  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  had  attempted  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  General  Synod  to  over-emphasize  the  confessional  basis, 
and  to  exclude  the  Franckean  Synod  through  a  slight  techincal- 
itv.  The  General  Synod  refused  to  be  thus  influenced. 

On  Wednesday,  May  11,  at  the  evening  session,  certain  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  General  Synod  were  proposed; 
but  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  amendments  was  not  taken  up 
till  the  next  dav.  The  first  amendment  was  relative  to  certain 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  number  of  delegates  to  be  sent  to  the 


17  Minutes  of  Gen.  Syn.,  1864,  page  18. 
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General  Synod.  The  Second  Amendment  defined  more  clearly 
the  position  of  the  General  Synod  with  regard  to  her  confes¬ 
sional  basis.  The  latter  amendment  read  as  follows : 

“Amendment  to  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  3,  in  relation  to  the  admission 
of  Synods.  Strike  out  Sec.  3,  and  insert  the  following: 

“All  regularly  constituted  Lutheran  Synods,  not  now  in  con- 
nection  with  the  General  Synod,  receiving  and  holding  with  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  our  fathers  the  Word  of  God, 
as  contained  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  as  a  correct  exhibition  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  of  the  faith  of  our 
Church  founded  upon  that  Word,  may,  at  any  time,  become  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  General  Synod,  by  complying  with  the  requisi¬ 
tions  of  this  Constitution,  and  sending  delegates  to  its  Conven¬ 
tion  according  to  the  ratio  specified  in  Article  II.”18 

A  resolution  was  passed  that  the  “propositions  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  General  Synod  be  sent  down  bv 

«/  «/ 

the  Secretary  to  the  Presidents  of  the  several  District  Synods” 
in  connection  with  the  General  Synod,  “with  the  request  that 
they  lay  them  before  their  respective  Synods  for  decision.”19 

After  arranging  for  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Constitution, 
the  Synod  next  turned  to  the  consideration  of  certain  errors  that 
the  Augsburg  Confession  was  alleged  to  contain.  The  General 
Synod  made  clear  its  position  by  adopting  the  following  pre¬ 
amble  and  resolutions : 

“Whereas,  The  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  United  States  has  recognized  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession,  both  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
and  in  the  Constitution  recommended  to  District  Synods,  as  well 
as  in  her  Liturgy;  and, 

“Whereas,  Our  churches  have  been  agitated  tty  the  imputation 
of  grave  and  dangerous  errors  in  this  Confession,  so  that  amid 
conflicting  statements  many  who  are  sincerely  desirous  of  know¬ 
ing  the  truth  are  distracted,  knowing  not  what  to  believe,  and  the 
danger  of  internal  conflict  and  schism  is  greatly  increased;  and, 

“Whereas,  The  General  Synod,  according  to  its  Constitution. 


18  Minutes  of  Gen.  Syn.,  1864,  page  39. 

19  Minutes  of  Gen.  Syn.,  1864,  page  38. 
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‘shall  apply  all  their  powers,  their  prayers  and  their  means  to¬ 
wards  the  prevention  of  schisms  among  us/  we,  therefore,  in 
Synod  assembled,  in  the  presence  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  de¬ 
sire  to  declare  to  our  churches  and  before  the  world,  our  judg¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  imputation  of  these  errors  and  the  aliena¬ 
tion  among  brethren  which  may  arise  from  them : 

“Resolved,  That,  while  this  Synod,  resting  on  the  Word  of 

God  as  the  sole  authority  in  matters  of  faith  on  its  infallible 

«✓ 

warrant,  rejects  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  or 
Transubstantiation,  and  with  it  the  doctrine  of  Consubstantia- 
tion,  rejects  the  Romish  mass  and  all  the  ceremonies  distinctive 
of  the  mass,  denies  any  power  in  the  sacraments,  as  an  opus 
operatum,  or  that  the  blessings  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  can  be  received  without  faith;  rejects  auricular  confession 
and  priestly  absolution;  holds  that  there  is  no  priesthood  on 
earth  but  that  of  all  believers,  and  that  God  only  can  forgive 
sins;  and  maintains  the  divine  obligation  of  the  Sabbath;  and. 
while  we  would  with  our  whole  heart  reject  any  part  of  any  Con¬ 
fession  which  taught  doctrines  in  conflict  with  this,  our  testi¬ 
mony;  nevertheless,  before  God  and  His  Church,  we  declare  that, 
in  our  judgment,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  properly  interpreted, 
is  in  perfect  consistence  with  this  our  testimony  and  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  regards  the  errors  specified.”20 

The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  York  Resolution  was  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  General  Synod  securely  with  the  Augustana  as  her 
confessional  basis.  This  critical  period  in  the  General  Synod  is 
characterized  most  admirably  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Kevser,  in  an  article 
that  appeared  in  The  Lutheran  Observer,  Jan.  19,  1912,  where 
he  says:  “Was  not  the  York  convention  of  the  General  Synod 
in  1864  a  most  crucial  time,  a  time  to  make  men’s  hearts  quail  ? 
On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  powerful  confessional  element 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium,  which  had  accepted  all  the 
Symbols,  and  which  had  now  withdrawn  on  account  of  the 
Franckean  Synod’s  reception  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the 
‘Definite  Platform’  element,  with  powerful  leaders,  who,  though 
sincere,  would  have  de-Lutheranized  the  General  Synod.  In 
these  ominous  and  trying  circumstances,  how  did  the  General 
Synod  deport  herself?  With  the  utmost  dignity,  reserve  and 


20  Minutes  of  Gen.  Syn.,  1864,  page  40. 
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honor.  She  did  not  yield  to  the  rigid  confessionalism,  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  to  the  lax  confessionalism,  on  the  other;  but  she 
grandly  passed  the  York  Kesolution,  which,  properly  interpreted, 
simply  means,  ‘The  Augsburg  Confession,  nothing  more,  noth¬ 
ing  less/  The  General  Synod  did  not  turn  to  either  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  elements;  she  kept  her  poised  and  dignified  position  ‘in 
the  middle  of  the  road/  v’21 

V.  THE  AMENDED  CONSTITUTION  ADOPTED — 1869. 

When  the  General  Synod  met  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  May, 
1868,  the  matter  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  once  more  taken  up.  The  Bevision  Committee  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following  members :  S.  W.  Harkey,  S.  S.  Schmucker. 
S.  Sprecher,  and  J.  A.  Brown.  On  Fridaj^,  May  18th,  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported  the  result  of  their  work  through  Dr.  Harkey : 

“Resolved,  That  the  draft  of  the  amended  Constitution  just 
read  be  re-committed  to  the  committee  who  have  prepared  it. 

“Resolved,  That,  after  such  alterations  as  the  committee  may 
yet  desire  to  make,  the  committee  have  five  hundred  copies  of 
the  proposed  Constitution  printed  for  examination  by  this  body, 
and  that  the  subject  be  made  the  special  order  for  next  Tuesday 
morning,  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  minutes/’22 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  special  order  of  business,  viz.,  the 
consideration  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
was  taken  up.  The  document  was  discussed  item  by  item.  At 
noon  the  Synod  adjourned  till  the  following  day.  Several  Sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted  on  Tuesday.  At  the 
Wednesday  session  the  remaining  Sections  were  discussed  and 
adopted.  The  Constitution  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole. 

In  order  to  clear  up  all  ambiguity  as  to  the  dates  and  particu¬ 
lars  at  this  interesting  epoch,  we  add  the  following  historical 
data:  In  1864  at  York  several  amendments  were  proposed,  and 
it  was  voted  that  they  be  submited  to  the  District  Synods.  At 
the  convention  of  1866  the  secretary  reported  that  the  majority 
of  the  Synods  had  adopted  the  proposed  amendments.  One 
section  contains  almost  word  for  word  the  formula  of  confes- 

21  The  Lutheran  Observer,  Jan.  19,  1912,  ar'Ale,  “About  Making  Conces¬ 
sions,”  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Keyser. 

22  Minutes  of  Gen.  Syn.,  1868,  pages  14  and  15. 
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sional  subscription  adopted  in  1869.  At  the  convention  of  1866 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  Constitution  of  the 
General  Synod,  revise  it  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time,  and 
report  at  the  next  meeting.  This  committee  made  its  report  at 
the  meeting  of  1868,  and  their  report  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Synod,  and  ordered  duly  submitted  to  all  the  District  Synods 
for  consideration.  The  next  convention  occurred  at  Washington 
in  1869,  when  the  officers  reported  that  all  the  Synods  had  acted 
favorably  on  the  proposed  constitution,  and  it  was  therefore  de¬ 
clared  adopted  by  the  General  Synod.  This  famous  Constitu¬ 
tion  contains  the  formula  of  confessional  subscription  that  was 
in  force  from  1869  to  the  latest  convention  held  at  Atchison. 
Kansas,  (1913)  when  the  present  formula  was  declared  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  District  Synods.  These  details  are  of  some 
historical  value,  because  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted  in  1868  and  at  other  times  in  1869.  Its 
final  adoption  took  place  at  the  latter  date  at  the  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  as  stated  in  our  Book  of  Worship. 

In  the  new  constitution  the  word  “substantially”  was  elimina¬ 
ted  and  the  phrase  “a  correct  exhibition ”  was  substituted.  Thus 
the  spirit  of  the  York  Besolution  was  embodied  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Svnod.  When  the  General  Svnod  met  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  in  1873,  the  following  resolution  relative  to  the 
York  Besolution  was  passed: 

“Resolved,  That  the  preamble  and  resolution  adopted  at  York. 
Pa.,  in  1864,  expressing  the  judgment  of  this  Synod  that  cer¬ 
tain  erroneous  views  often  ascribed  to  certain  articles  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  are  not  contained  in  the  same,  be  regularly 
published  in  the  minutes  of  this  body  and  in  the  Book  of 
Worship,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  constitution  of  the 
General  Synod.”23 


VI.  THE  ACTION  AT  HAGERSTOWN — 1895. 

Although  the  York  Besolutions  had  been  passed  and  the  new 
formula  adopted  yet  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  “Definite  Platform”  element  was  felt.  While  the 
words  “substantially  correct”  had  been  eliminated  from  the 


23  Minutes  of  Gen.  Syn.,  1873,  pages  10  and  11. 
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Constitution,  nevertheless  the  men  who  favored  a  lax  interpre¬ 
tation  of  onr  confessional  basis  found  a  loop-hole  in  the  word 
“fundamental.”  These  men  maintained  that  the  word  “funda¬ 
mental”  referred  to  the  Confession  instead  of  to  the  Scriptures. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  setting  forth  a  correct 
exhibition  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
all  the  doctrines  set  forth  by  the  Confession  being  considered  of 
fundamental  importance,  it  was  claimed  that  the  Augsburg 
Confession  exhibited  some  doctrines  that  were  not  fundamental, 
and  that  these  need  not  he  accepted.  Men  differed  greatly  m 
what  they  understood  by  the  term  “fundamental  doctrines."  The 
subject  was  discussed  for  years.  At  least,  it  again  became 
necessary  for  the  General  Synod  to  make  clearer  her  position 
with  regard  to  her  confessional  basis.  The  matter  was  taken 
up  when  the  General  Synod  met  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  June 
1895.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  offered  the  following 
statement  relative  to  the  Confessional  basis : 

“Whereas,  A  fear  is  expressed  hv  some  that  the  basis  of  the 
General  Synod  may  be  changed  by  enlargement  so  as  to  include 
other  Symbolical  Books  beside  the  Augustana ;  and, 

“Whereas,  A  conviction  is  held  that  an  effort  is  in  progress 
to  reduce  to  a  lower  standard,  in  thought  and  spirit,  the  present 
form  of  acceptance  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  by  the  General 

Synod ;  therefore, 

“Resolved,  That,  in  order  to  remove  all  fear  and  misappre¬ 
hension.  this  Convention  of  the  General  Synod  hereby  expiebt-es 
its  entire  satisfaction  with  the  present  form  of  doctrinal  basis 
and  confessional  subscription  which  is  the  Word  of  God  the  in¬ 
fallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  Unaltered  Augsburg 
Confession  as  throughout  in  perfect  consistence  with  it — nothing 
more,  nothing  less.”'24 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Ort  was  responsible  for  the  draft  of  this  reso¬ 
lution,  which  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Even  Dr. 
J.  W.  Richard,  a  leader  of  the  liberal  interpreters  of  the  Con¬ 
fession,  spoke  in  favor  of  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Synod  and  said . 
“That  is  just  what  we  want.”25 


24  Minutes  of  Gen.  Syn.,  1895,  pages  62  and  63. 

25  Dr.  L.  S.  Keyser  is  authority  for  this  statement. 
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VII.  THE  ACTION  AT  DES  MOINES — 1901. 

When  the  General  Synod  met  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  in  the 
spring  of  1901,  the  following  resolution  was  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  w^as  adopted  by  the  Synod, 
without  discussion  or  dissent : 

“Resolved,  That,  in  these  days  of  doctrinal  unrest  in  many 
quarters,  we  rejoice  to  find  ourselves  unshaken  in  our  spiritual 
and  historic  faith,  and,  therefore,  we  re-affirm  our  unreserved 
allegiance  to  the  present  basis  of  the  General  Synod,  and  we  hold 
that  to  make  any  distinction  between  fundamental  and  so-called 
non-fundamental  doctrines  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  con¬ 
trary  to  that  basis  as  set  forth  in  our  formula  of  confessional 
subscription.”26 

Dr.  L.  S.  Keyser  was  largely  responsible  for  the  introduction 
of  this  resolution.  In  The  Lutheran  Observer,  in  an  article, 
“About  Making  Concessions,”  Dr.  Keyser  says:  “The  writer 
himself  humbly  confesses  that  he  was  mainly  responsible  for  that 
resolution,  and  he  wants  to  say,  with  all  his  might  and  main, 
that  he  never  once  thought  of  the  General  Council  in  the  whole 
transaction.  The  only  purpose  was  to  express  a  sincere  con¬ 
viction  that  our  credal  formula  does  not  warrant  us  in  rejecting 
any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  “fundamental.”2'1 

VIII.  THE  RICHMOND  RESOLUTION - 1909. 

Another  step  was  taken  by  the  General  Synod  in  its  conven¬ 
tion  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  June,  1909.  At  this  meeting  Dr.  L. 
S.  Keyser,  who  had  been  the  official  delegate  of  the  General 
Synod  to  the  General  Council  at  Buffalo,  K.  Y.,  the  previous 
autumn,  made  his  report.  In  this  report  attention  was  called 
to  a  number  of  Theses  adopted  by  the  General  Council  relative 

26  Minutes  of  Gen.  Syn.,  1901,  pages  83  and  84. 

27  The  Lutheran  Observer •,  Jan.  26,  1912,  page  3,  article,  “About  Making 
Concessions.”  Dr.  Keyser,  who  has  read  this  manuscript,  desires  to  add,  in 
justice  to  all  concerned,  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  substance  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  not  wholly  for  its  admirable  form.  The  credit  for  its  form  is  due, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  careful  and  painstaking  thought  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A. 
C.  Miller,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  Rev.  J.  S. 
Dysinger,  who  was  a  valuable  member  of  that  committee. 
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to  the  confessional  basis  of  the  General  Synod.  In  the  theses 
certain  criticisms  had  been  made  on  the  position  of  the  Geneial 
Synod.  But  the  official  delegate  reported:  "It  is  due  to  the 
cause  of  Lutheran  unity  and  good  will  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
all  discussions  in  the  General  Council  relating  to  our  confes¬ 
sional  and  other  differences  so  far  as  we  heard  them,  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  kindly  and  fraternal  spirit  ”28  The  official  dele¬ 
gate  recommended  that  the  General  Synod  recognize  the  theses 
of  the  General  Council  in  a  suitable  manner  and  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  for  so  doing : 

“First.  To  ignore  those  theses  would  be  to  cast  a  slight  and 
contempt  upon  the  General  Council  that  so  honorable  a  body 
does  not  deserve  and  that  would  display  a  spirit  unworthy  of  a 
great  Christian  Body  like  the  General  Synod. 

"Second.  Our  self-respect  as  a  Lutheran  body  calls  for  a 
proper  defense  and  vindication  of  our  confessional  position. 

"Third.  Silence  would  be  sure  to  be  construed  as  evidence 
of  our  inability  to  maintain  our  present  doctrinal  basis. 

"Fourth.  The  cause  of  unity  and  good  will  in  our  Lutheran 
Zion  makes  an  explicit  statement  on  the  confessional  questions 
raised  by  the  said  theses  both  advisable  and  necessary.”29 

By  vote  of  the  General  Synod  Dr.  Keyser  was  requested  to 
read  a  series  of  statements  and  resolutions  which  he  had  drawn 
up  in  answer  to  the  said  Theses.  After  motions  to  refer,  and  to 
lay  on  the  table  had  been  voted  down,  the  statements  and  reso¬ 
lutions  were  adopted  by  a  powerful  vote  of  the  Synod.  They 
brought  out  the  following  pertinent  facts : 

1.  That  "the  General  Synod’s  declarations  concerning  the 
Augsburg  Confession  are  sufficiently  clear  and  definite  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  all  who  will  inquire  into  the  collateral  facts  and  his¬ 
torical  data  and  will  give  close  attention  to  the  precise  language 
used  in  the  General  Synod’s  official  statements.”30 

2.  That  the  translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  General  Synod  is  the  one  that  was  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  General  Synod,  the  General  Council, 
the  United  Synod  of  the  South,  and  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio. 
"As  a  common  standard  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Eng- 


28  Minutes  of  Gen.  Syn.,  1909,  page  56. 

29  Ibid,  page  55. 

30  Minutes  of  Gen.  Syn.,  1909,  page  56. 
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lish;”31  That  this  translation  was  made  from  the  EDITIO 
PRINCEPS  of  1530-31,  and  that  it  is  the  Unaltered  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  that  is  accepted. 

3.  That  the  General  Synod  accepts  the  Augsburg  Confes¬ 
sion  EX  ANIMO. 

4.  That  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  understood  in  its  “origi¬ 
nal  and  historic”  sense. 

5.  That  the  General  Synod  considers  the  Augsburg  Confes¬ 
sion  to  be  sufficient  for  her  confessional  basis,  yet  she  honors  the 
other  Symbolic  Books,  and  holds  them  in  high  esteem. 

6.  That  the  General  Synod  is  thoroughly  evangelical,  and 
holds  that  the  “Bible  is  the  Word  of  God.” 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed : 

“Resolved,  That  the  following  declarations,  with  the  headings 
prefixed,  be  printed  in  all  future  editions  of  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  published  by  the  General  Synod,  whether  issued  in  sepa¬ 
rate  form  or  in  our  Book  of  Worship,  and  that  they  be  inserted 
immediately  after  the  York  Resolution  :32 

‘'the  general  synod's  confessional  basis. 

“The  confessional  basis  of  the  General  S}Tnod  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  as 
follows : 

“We  receive  and  hold,  with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church 
of  our  fathers,  the  Word  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  canonical 
scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  a 
correct  exhibition  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  divine 
word  and  of  the  faith  of  our  Church  founded  upon  that  Word. 

“explanatory  statements. 


I. 

Here  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Synod  at  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.,  June  15,  1895,  is  quoted  in  full. 

31  Ibid,  page  57. 

32  Minutes  of  Gen.  Syn.,  1909,  pages  59-61. 
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ii. 

The  Resolution  adopted  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June  6,  1901, 
is  also  quoted  in  full. 

m. 

“Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  Augsburg  Confession  is 
the  original,  generic  Confession  of  the  Lutheran  C  hurch,  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Luther  and  his  coadjutors,  and  subscribed  to  by  all 
Lutheran  bodies  the  wrorld  over,  we  therefore  deem  it  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  sufficient  standard  of  Lutheran  doctrine.  In  making 
this  statement,  however,  the  General  Synod  in  nowise  means  to 
imply  that  she  ignores,  rejects,  repudiates  or  antagonizes  the 
Secondary  Symbols  of  the  Book  of  Concord,  nor  forbids  any  of 
her  members  from  accepting  or  teaching  all  of  them,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Lutheran  regulating  principle  of  justifying 
faith.  On  the  contrary,  she  holds  those  Symbols  in  high  esteem, 
regards  them  as  a  most  valuable  body  of  Lutheran  belief,  explain¬ 
ing  and  unfolding  the  doctrines  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
and  she  hereby  recommends  that  they  be  diligently  and  faith¬ 
fully  studied  by  our  ministers  and  laymen.  (Adopted  by  the 
General  Svnod,  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  June  8,  1909.) 

IV. 

" Whereas ,  The  phrase,  The  Word  of  God  as  contained  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  occurs  in 
our  formula  of  confessional  subscription;  ana, 

“Whereas,  When  our  fathers  framed  this  language  the  theo¬ 
logical  distinction  between  the  two  statements,  'The  Bible  is  the 
Word  of  God/  and  ‘The  Bible  contains  the  Word  of  God,  had 
not  yet  been  made,  or  at  least  was  not  yet  in  vogue,  and  there¬ 
fore  there  could  have  been  no  intention  on  their  part  of  com¬ 
mitting  the  General  Synod  to  lax  or  heretical  views  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  plant  her  firmly  on  the  true  doctrine  of  Biblical 
inspiration;  and, 

“Whereas,  the  General  Synod  has  ever  occupied  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  the  true  and  complete  inspiration  of  the 
Canonical  Scriptures;  therefore, 
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“Resolved,  That  we  herewith  declare  our  adherence  to  the 
statement,  ‘The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God/  and  reject  the  error 
implied  in  the  statement,  ‘The  Bible  contains  the  Word  of  God/ 
(Adopted  by  the  General  Synod,  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  June  8. 
1909. )33 

IX.  THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  OUR  CONFESSIONAL  HISTORY 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Synod  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  in 
1909,  a  resolution  introduced  by  Prof.  Jacob  A.  Clutz,  D.D., 
was  passed,  instructing  the  Common  Service  Committee  “to 
codify  the  several  resolutions  and  statements  explanatory  of  the 
Doctrinal  Basis  of  the  General  Synod/’  This  codification  was 
to  include  the  Resolutions  adopted  at  York,  Pa.,  1864;  at  Hag¬ 
erstown,  Md.,  in  1895 ;  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1901,  and  at 
Richmond,  Ind.,  in  1909.  The  committee  were  instructed  to 
have  their  report  ready  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod,  and  were  specially  instructed  to  make  no  alteration  in 
the  substance  of  the  General  Synod’s  Confessional  basis.  When 
the  Common  Service  Committee  made  their  report  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  1911,  they  recommended 
the  following  changes  in  the  Constitution : 

“First  Amendment.  The  insertion  of  a  new  article  to  be 
known  as 


ARTICLE  II.  DOCTRINAL  BASIS. 

“With  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  fathers,  the 
General  Synod  receives  and  holds  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  Word  of  God  and  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  and  it  receives  and  holds 
the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  as  a  correct  exhibition  of 
the  faith  and  doctrine  of  our  church  as  founded  upon  that 
word.34 

“Second  Amendment.  The  insertion  of  another  new  article, 
namelv, 


33  Minutes  of  Gen.  Syn.,  1909,  pages  60  and  61.  Note  :  In  the  minutes  as 
printed,  the  exact  reading  is,  “Adopted  by  the  General  Synod,  at  Richmond, 
Ind.,  June  8,  1908” — 1908  being  printed  in  error  for  1909. 

34  Minutes  of  the  Gen.  Syn.,  1911,  page  23. 
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^ARTICLE  III.  THE  SECONDARY  SYMBOLS. 

‘AVhile  the  General  Synod  regards  the  Augsburg  Confession 
as  a  sufficient  and  altogether  adequate  doctrinal  basis  for  the 
co-operation  of  Lutheran  Synods,  it  also  recognizes  the  Apology 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Smalkald  Articles,  the  Small 
Catechism  of  Luther,  the  Large  Catechism  of  Luther,  and  the 
Formula  of  Concord  as  expositions  of  Lutheran  doctrine  of  great 
historical  and  interpretative  value,  and  especially  commends  the 
Small  Catechism  as  a  book  of  instruction. 

" Third  Amendment.  Change  the  number  of  the  present  Ar¬ 
ticle  II  to  IY,  strike  out  its  third  Section,  and  substitute  for  it 
the  following : 


“Article  IY,  Section  3. 

“Any  properly  organized  Lutheran  Synod  may  be  received  into 
the  General  Synod  at  any  meeting,  provided  it  shall  have  adopt¬ 
ed  this  Constitution,  with  its  Doctrinal  Basis  as  set  forth  in  Ar¬ 
ticle  II/*5 

In  the  report  of  the  Common  Service  Committee,  relative  to 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  Constitution,  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  were  embodied: 

<(  Resolved.  That,  in  accordance  with  Article  YI,  Section  2,  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Synod  be  and 
hereby  is  instructed  to  make  an  exact  copy  of  the  intended  altera¬ 
tions  of  the  Constitution  and  send  the  same  to  the  Presidents  of 
the  District  Synods. 

" Resolved ,  That  if  the  proposed  amendments  are  adopted, 
thereafter  no  explanatory  statements  or  resolutions  be  appended 
to  the  printed  copies  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  or  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  General  Synod  in  anv  of  its  publications. 

" Resolved ,  That  if  the  proposed  amendments  are  adopted,  or 
any  part  of  them,  alterations  in  all  of  the  publications  of  the 
General  Synod  to  conform  therewith  are  hereby  authorized  and 
directed.”36 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted,  and  the  proposed 


35  Minutes  of  Gen.  Syn.,  1911,  pages  2-4  and  25. 

36  Ibid,  pages  24  and  25. 
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amendments  were  referred  to  the  District  Synods,  and  were 
adopted  in  every  case,  during  the  sessions  of  1911-12.  In  many 
of  the  District  Synods,  the  measure  passed  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Synod,  held  at  Atchison, 
Kansas,  May,  1913,  “the  Secretary  reported  that  all  the  Synods 
had  adopted  the  proposed  amendments  to  our  Constitution,  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  formula  of  confessional  subscription.  The  re¬ 
port  was  adopted  without  debate  or  opposition,  and  the  Common 
Service  Committee  was  instructed  to  have  the  changes  made  in 
all  our  official  publications.”37 

Dr.  J.  A.  Singmaster,  in  commenting  on  the  re-statement  of 
the  Doctrinal  Basis  of  the  General  Synod,  makes  the  following 
germane  observation :  “The  Amendment,  Art.  II,  Doctrinal 
Basis,  is  intended  to  be,  and,  to  my  mind,  is,  simply  a  less  am¬ 
biguous  statement  of  the  present  basis,  and  is  entirely  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  repeated  deliverances  of  the  General  Synod  and 
with  its  instructions  to  the  Common  Service  Committee.  The 
amended  form  is  its  own  interpreter.  It  can  be  understood  only 
in  one  way.  It  declares  our  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  the  only 
rule  of  faith  and  of  practice  and  of  the  Unaltered  Augsburg 
Confession  as  properly  setting  forth  the  teaching  of  our  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  which  is  founded  on  that  Bible.  This,  then,  is 
our  basis,  the  Bible  first,  and  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  entire 
harmony  with  it.”38 


CONCLUSION-. 

We  have  traced  the  various  steps  of  the  General  Synod  in  re¬ 
lation  to  her  confessional  basis.  They  by  no  means  indicate  a 
corresponding  number  of  distinct  changes  in  her  Confession; 
neither  do  they  indicate  the  evolution  of  a  confessional  system. 
The  General  Synod,  to-day,  with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  our  fathers,  stands  squarely  upon  the  inspired  Word 
of  God  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  and  she 
accepts  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  as  correctly  exhibit- 

37  Quoted  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Keyser,  May  23,  1913. 

38  Luth -  Church  Work ,  Sept.  19,  1912,  page  10,  editor!;'  by  Dr.  Sing- 

master  on,  “The  uestatement  of  the  Doctrinal  Basis.” 
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ing  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  onr  Church  from  that  Word.  From 
the  time  the  General  Synod  first  indicated  her  attitude  toward 
the  Lutheran  Symbols,  in  1825,  she  has  always  accepted  the  Un- 
altered  Augsburg  Confession,  she  has  never  thought  of  accepting 
a  variation  of  anv  kind. 

It  is  true,  men  arose  in  the  General  Synod,  well-meaning  men, 
sincere  and  earnest,  who  attempted  to  interpret  the  Augustana 
apart  from  its  original  and  historic  sense.  In  order  to  offset 
the  influence  of  these  men,  the  General  Synod  found  it  necessary, 
from  time  to  time,  to  issue  official  statements  which  set  forth,  in 
language  that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  the  confessional  decla¬ 
rations  that  were  being  construed  in  a  spirit  apart  from  the 
original  and  historic  sense.  The  General  Synod  has  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  change  her  confessional  basis;  she  has  simply  tried 
to  make  it  clear. 

We  feel  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  given  His  gracious  and  di¬ 
vine  assistance  to  our  Church  in  her  attempt  to  state  clearly  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  form  of  a  confes¬ 
sion.  May  the  future  history  of  our  Church  be  still  more  glori¬ 
ous  than  the  past !  May  all  the  Confessional  statements  of  our 
Church  ring  as  clear  and  true  as  the  words  of  Peter  when  he 
said,  “Thou  are  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.” 

Battle  Creek ,  Mich. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

CURRENT  THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 

I.  IN  ENGLISH.  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SINGMASTER,  D.D. 

In  the  April  number  of  The  Lutheran  Church  Review ,  Dr. 
Theodore  E.  Schmauk,  the  editor,  discusses  “The  Reunion  of 
Christendom”  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He 
calls  attention  first  to  the  difference  between  the  true  unity  of 
the  Church  and  the  proposed  external  union  of  Christendom. 
The  former  “is  a  fact  already  established  in  the  divine  mind, 
and  already  made  manifest,  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  in  the 
spiritual  body  of  Christ.”  This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  which  declares  that  “for  the  true  unity  of  the  Church, 
it  is  sufficient  to  agree  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments.”  Dr.  Schmauk  believes  that 
a  visible  union  of  Christendom  is  not  desirable,  because  it  would 
necessarily  involve  the  repression  of  personal  freedom  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  spiritual  life.  It  is  true  that  there  would  be 
many  apparent  advantages  in  the  solidarity  of  Christendom  and 
relieve  it  of  the  reproach  of  countless  sects;  but  the  necessary 
centralization  of  power  leads  to  evils  which  are  illustrated  in  the 
Papacy.  The  plea  for  efficiency — to  work  on  a  larger  scale, 
more  promptly,  and  with  less  expenditure  of  energy — is  as  delu¬ 
sive  as  the  great  trusts. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  for  us,  however,  is  the  position  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  proposed  reorganized  Christianity. 
The  author’s  opinion  is  that  it  would  have  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain,  that  it  would  sacrifice  itself  and  its  supreme 
mission  as  a  witness  to  the  truth.  Our  history  shows  that  ever 
since  we  have  been  in  America,  our  Church  has  not  counted  for 
much  “in  the  counsels  of  a  common  organized  Ameriea,n  Chris- 
tianity.”  “Our  power  lies  in  other  lines:  wo  are  not  masters  of 
organization,  and  as  parts  in  a  general  whole,  we  cannot  expect, 
except  as  we  are  prophets,  and  not  statesmen,  to  be  very  much 
more  than  a  piece  of  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  Our  banks 
of  clay  are  desirable  material  for  new  combination,  and  there 
may  be  some  masters  in  principle  and  policy,  who  rise  up 
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amongst  us,  who  make  themselves  and  their  principles  felt  pow¬ 
erfully,  and  who  will  be  respected  accordingly,  in  such  a  united 
Christendom;  but  as  a  Church ,  we  shall  be  led,  rather  than 
lead:  we  shall  be  tolerated  in  our  convictions,  rather  than  teach, 
in  a  Eeunion  of  Christendom/’  “The  Scotch-Irishman,  the  An- 
gelican,  the  Roman  of  Irish  and  other  bloods,  is  our  superior  in 
the  management  of  externalities,  and  we  shall  find  to  our  sorrow, 
that  we  shall  stand  as  we  have  stood,  in  the  eyes  of  those  round 
about  us,  in  the  relation  of  an  appendix,  rather  than  in  that  of  a 
head  and  heart,  to  a  common  Christendom.’’ 

The  Lutheran  Church  should  learn  from  its  long  and  dearly 
bought  experience  the  folly  of  attempting  union  with  other 
Churches.  In  Germany,  England  and  America  the  result  has 
always  been  the  same.  The  time  is  not  yet;  her  hour  has  not 
yet  come. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Dr.  Schmauk  has  properly  diagnosed  the 
whole  case;  but  we  agree  with  him  heartily  in  the  general  trend 
of  thought  that  the  Lutheran  Church  cannot  enter  into  a  com¬ 
pact  which  would  destroy  her  usefulness  as  a  witness  for  the 
truth  as  she  apprehends  it.  Surely,  her  providential  task,  as  far 
as  union  is  concerned,  is  to  remove  misunderstanding  and  aloof¬ 
ness  in  her  own  great  family  before  she  can  participate  in  world¬ 
wide  movements  for  the  “reunion”  of  Christianity.  We  do  not 
share  Dr.  Schmauk’s  poor  opinion  of  the  Germanic  lack  of  states¬ 
manship  and  management  of  externalities.  A  modern  Germany 
contradicts  this  opinion  most  emphatically. 

The  Constructive  Quarterly  in  its  second  (June)  number 
maintains  its  high  character  for  scholarship,  breadth  of  thought 
and  scope  of  articles.  James  Denney  in  writing  on  the  “Con¬ 
structive  Talk  of  Protestantism,”  holds  that  the  Church  has 
failed  in  part,  because  it  has  not  done  justice  to  its  intellectual 
task.  “Emphasis  has  been  laid  almost  exclusively  on  immedi¬ 
ate  religious  experience  as  contrasted  with  the  intellectual  state¬ 
ment  or  explanation  of  it.”  “For  intelligent  hearers  preaching 
has  too  much  ceased  to  be  educative.  It  is  all  subjective,  moral¬ 
izing,  psychological,  hortatory,  sentimental.”  Hence,  it  is  ;neum- 
bent  on  Protestantism  to  restate  the  faith  in  a  constructive  way 
so  as  to  appeal  to  intelligent  people.  The  three  subjects  which 
demand  this  are:  The  Doctrine  of  Christ,  The  Doctrine  of  the 
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Church,  and  The  Doctrine  of  a  World  Order.  In  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  these  topics  much  of  suggestive  value  is  uttered.  In 
reference  to  Christ,  however,  I  fail  to  see  any  distinctive  contri¬ 
bution  in  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Denney.  What  L  says  is  common¬ 
place.  Xo  doctrine  which  claims  absolute  dcHy  for  oi;r  Lord 
will  find  acceptance  with  Unitarians  and  Rationalists;  and  yet 
without  this  fundamental  ground  firmly  maintained  the  Church 
would  cease  to  be  more  than  a  humane  societv.  In  reference  to 

1/ 

the  Church  Dr.  Denney  very  properly  insists  that  it  must  not  be 
regarded  as  the  rigid  institution  as  conceived  bv  the  Roman 
Catholic.  The  primary  function  of  the  Church  is  worship,  then 
witnessing,  and  fellowship.  All  this  implies  forms  of  th  might,  of 
order  and  of  discipline.  The  Church,  however,  must  not  be  so 
rigid  as  to  repress  individual  freedom.  It  must  also  be  properly 
related  to  the  various  causes  and  movements  of  a  moral  and  re¬ 
formatory  character;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  directly 
promote  any  reform.  It  has  its  own  motives  and  ideals  and  it 
must  not  snatch  at  the  weapons  of  the  State.  The  Church  must 
never  surrender  Christian  education.  The  State  can  not  give  it. 
The  third  point  aims  to  show  that  the  modern  rationalistic  con¬ 
struction  of  the  world-order,  which  leaves  out  Christianity  and 
the  supernatural,  is  untenable.  “In  spite  of  the  dominance  of 
ideas  like  evolution — or  rather  because  of  the  illegitimate  and  one¬ 
sided  dominance  of  such  ideas — it  is  incumbent  on  Protestant 
Christianity,  with  its  critical  instinct,  to  construct  a  view  of  the 
world  more  equal  to  all  the  facts,  a  philosophy  which  will  not 
ignore  but  justify  the  most  significant  phenomena  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  man.”  With  due  deference  to  the  devotion  and  the  ability 
of  Dr.  Denney,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  task  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  lies  more  in  the  construction  of  a  Doctrine  of  the  Word  of 
God  than  of  any  other.  The  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word 
of  God  would  settle  many  of  the  questions  which  perplex  pro¬ 
fessed  Christians.  A  rational  theory  of  inspiration,  that  con¬ 
serves  the  content  of  revelation  without  insisting  upon  a  mere 
mechanical  use  of  the  sacred  writers  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not 
only  possible  but  necessary.  Let  us  by  all- means  stand  by  the 
oracles  of  God  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  of  practice. 

In  the  Hilbert  Journal  (April)  Captain  W.  Cecil  Price 
speaks  enthusiastically  of  “The  Boy  Scout  Movement”  in  Eng- 
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land.  He  says  “As  to  the  movement  itself,  it  stands  in  need  of 
no  justification.  On  many  grounds,  but  chiefly  on  the  grounds 
of  educational  training  and  patriotic  welfare,  the  creation  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  has  grown  to  the  dimensions  of  a  national  event. 
Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell’s  foresight  has  been  amply  rewarded 
by  the  steady  development  of  a  scheme  big  with  important  issues, 
which  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  come  after  us  may  very  likely 
appear  one  of  the  capital  enterprises  of  the  twentieth  century 
The  movement  is  essentially  a  training,  a  discipline,  a  suppres¬ 
sion  of  unregenerate  instincts,  a  first  education  in  the  difficult 
school  of  unselfish  citizenship.” 

“Here  are  the  Scouts'  ten  ‘articles  of  faith' :  1.  A  scout’s 

honor  is  to  be  trusted.  2.  A  scout  is  loyal.  3.  A  scout's  duty  is 
to  be  useful,  to  help  others,  and  to  do  a  kind  action  every  day 

4.  A  scout  is  a  friend  to  all,  and  a  brother  to  ev^ry  other  scout, 
no  matter  to  what  social  class  the  other  belongs.  5.  A  scout  is 
courteous.  6.  A  scout  is  a  friend  to  animals.  7.  A  scout  obevs 

J 

orders.  8.  A  scout  smiles  and  whistles  under  all  circumstances. 

5.  A  scout  is  thrifty.  10.  A  scout  is  pure  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed.” 

The  scout  movement  embraces  many  lands.  During  the  cole- 
bration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
scouts  were  employed  by  the  Commission  in  charge  as  guides  and 
errand  boys.  I  am  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  their  cheerful  obe¬ 
dience  and  efficiency.  Some  object  to  the  movement  on  the 
score  that  it  fosters  the  military  spirit,  takes  boys  away  from 
home,  and  exposes  them  to  temptations  incident  to  camp  life. 
Pastors  desiring  to  introduce  this  feature  of  work  for  boys 
should  carefully  investigate  the  matter  before  committing  them¬ 
selves  to  it. 


The  International  Review  of  Missions ,  the  leading  missionarv 
quarterly,  among  many  excellent  articles,  contains  one  on  “The 
Livingstonia  Mission”  by  Donald  Fraser,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  typical  of  misison  work  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  mis¬ 
sion  was  founded  in  1875  by  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  Hvasaland,  and  has  a  sphere  of  50,000  square  miles  with 
a  population  of  400,000  people.  At  the  first  progress  was  slow 
on  account  of  wars  and  the  generally  disturbed  condition,  but 
gradually  the  gospel  began  to  have  its  beneficent  effect.  Magis- 
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trates  of  the  British  Government  were  appointed  later,  giving  a 
sense  of  security  to  the  weaker  people.  “Schools  were  springing 
up  in  all  directions,  and  each  of  them  was  as  good  as  an  armed 
fort  for  keeping  peace  in  the  neighborhood.  Great  numbers  of 
the  men  were  learning  to  work,  and  were  proving  that  the  re¬ 
wards  of  industry  are  greater  than  those  of  war.”  “There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  greatest  pioneer  agency  for  Christianity  has  been 
the  schools.”  There  are  no  sudden  conversions.  The  dailv 

J 

Bible  lesson  and  daily  worship  awakened  the  people,  and  the 
first  converts  came  from  the  schools.  Most  of  the  subsequent 
converts  were  made  through  the  efforts  of  native  Christians. 
The  close  tribal  relations  stimulated  converts  to  win  the  entire 
tribe.  Missions  within  this  mission — both  home  and  foreign — 
have  been  founded  and  have  had  a  most  beneficent  effect,  in  stim¬ 
ulating  giving  and  in  widening  the  horizon  of  the  Christians. 
The  old  gospel,  though  poorly  preached,  has  been  a  great  power. 
The  sense  of  the  nearness  of  an  omnipotent,  loving  God  has  been 
a  wonderful  thing  to  a  poor  fearful  people  surrounded  by  powers 
which  they  could  not  control.  The  chief  hindrance  to  the  gos¬ 
pel  has  been  the  failure  to  convert  the  vice-steeped  leaders.  The 
main  vices  are  licentiousness,  with  its  attendant  polygamy,  and 
drunkenness. 

The  total  Christian  community  is  now  over  30,000,  with  735 
village  schools  with  47,000  pupils  on  the  roll.  About  1 300  adults 
are  baptized  annually. 

“The  practicability  of  the  Christian  Life”  is  ably  vindicated 
by  Dr.  Francis  G.  Peabody  of  Harvard  Hniversity  in  The  Har¬ 
vard  Theological  Review  (April).  The  question  is  often  asked 
and  frequently  answered  negatively,  Can  a  man  now-a-days  live 
“soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world”?  as  was 
enjoined  upon  Titus.  “Is  it  possible  to  live  in  the  world  as  it 
now  is,  accepting  its  methods,  participating  in  its  business,  in¬ 
volved  in  its  social,  economic,  and  political  machinery,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life,  fit  to 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God?” 

A  negative  answer  comes  from  many  who  interpret  the  gospel 
with  extreme  literalism,  imposing  upon  the  present  generation 
with  its  complicated  civilization  the  simple  aphorism  intended 
for  small  rural  communities  long  ago.  The  pessimists  deny  the 
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possibility  and  even  the  desirability  of  perpetuating  primitive 
Christianity.  The  extreme  view  of  eschatology,  which  looks  for 
the  end  of  the  word  at  this  period  and  that  only  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  fails  to  inspire  men  with  the  ancient  ideals.  Advanced 
theology,  by  practically  discrediting  the  gospels,  naturally  an¬ 
nuls  the  idea  of  the  unworldty  life.  Moreover,  the  inconsist¬ 
encies  of  professed  Christians  apparently  deny  the  force  of  the 
gospel  standards.  And  the  heroic  conduct  of  men  like  Tolstoi, 
who  endeavored  to  forsake  the  world,  speak  loudly  of  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  trying  to  live  as  Titus  was  asked  to  do. 

Unfortunately  these  conceptions  of  the  inapplicability  of 
Christian  ethics  are  wide-spread,  and  from  them  have  followed 
two  sorts  of  consequences.  “On  the  one  hand  is  the  sentimental 
approval  of  a  faith  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  practice.  One 
may  cherish  the  teaching  without  any  idea  of  obeying  it.  Chris¬ 
tian  conduct  becomes  regarded  as  a  Catholic  layman  may  view 
the  vita  religiosa  of  the  clerical  orders.”  “On  the  other  hand 
is  the  more  candid  and  open  reaction  from  a  code  which  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  modern  demands.  If,  it  is  argued,  all  that  can  be 
substituted  for  an  incredible  theology  is  an  impossible  ethics, 
then,  it  would  seem,  the  Christian  religion  must  be  frankly  dis¬ 
carded  as  inconsistent  with  modern  thought.”  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  has  been  a  serious  defection  from  Christianity, 
not  only  by  the  frivolous  but  by  sober,  cultured  people.  Many 
scientists  have  completely  dismissed  Christianity  from  their 
thinking. 

“What  is  the  fundamental  fallacy  in  these  discouraging  con¬ 
ceptions  of  Christian  ethics?  It  is  the  confusion  of  the  tempo¬ 
rary,  occasional,  and  incidental  aspects  of  the  Gospel  with  its 
universal,  spiritual  and  permanent  message.  Literalism  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  New  Testament — however  reverent  it  may  appear  to 
itself  to  be — is  essentially  unhistorical.  It  forces  each  incident 
or  phrase  into  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  so  that  it  has  no 
environment  of  time  or  place,  no  shading  or  perspective;  and 
that  is  to  pervert  history  in  the  name  of  piety.”  “The  Christian 
religion  is  a  much  larger  thing  than  many  of  its  critics,  or  even 
of  its  defenders,  have  supposed.  It  assumes  many  forms  but  is 
exhausted  by  none.”  “The  greatness  of  Jesus  is  seen  in  his 
having  so  many  ideas,  for  any  one  of  which  men  have  been  wil¬ 
ling  to  die.”  Two  great  words  announce  the  nature  of  his  teach- 
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ing — Power  and  Life.  "They  are  the  symbols  of  a  dynamic 
faith.  Power  is  generated  to  be  applied.  Life  is  given  to  be 
transmitted.”  Christian  ethics  is  a  science  of  spiritual  dyna¬ 
mics.  It  deals  with  a  world  in  motion.  Its  purpose  is  to  com¬ 
municate  Power;  its  aim  is  to  increase  Life.”  Jesus  Christ  had 
a  passion  for  personality.  He  sought  the  one  sheep,  the  one 
lost  coin,  the  lost  son.  He  touches  every  age,  not  indeed  in  the 
language  of  the  past,  but  through  his  influences  which  are  in¬ 
stinct  with  Power  and  Life. 


Professor  John  Alfred  Faulkner,  of  Drew  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  presents  an  exhaustive  paper  in  the  April  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Theology,  on  “Luther  and  the  Bigamous  Marriage  of 
Philip  of  Hesse.”  The  facts  set  forth  in  the  paper  are  derived 
largely  from  the  work  on  the  subject  by  Professor  William 
Walker  Rockwell  of  Union  Seminary — a  work  which  Dr.  Faulk¬ 
ner  pronounces  a  miracle  of  learning.  Luther’s  reluctant  ap¬ 
proval  of  Philip’s  bigamy  is  viewed  from  all  sides — in  the  light 
of  history,  of  expediency  and  of  exegesis.  This  act  of  Luther’s, 
stigmatized  as  an  ineffaceable  blot  on  his  character  and  his 
career,  has  many  extenuating  features,  when  all  things  are  taken 
into  consideration.  The  age  in  which  Philip  lived  was  licen¬ 
tious:  and  it  is  somewhat  to  his  credit  that  his  conscience  sought 
a  dispensation  which  would  mitigate  his  horror  of  himself.  Of 
course,  his  acts  were  entirely  without  justification;  and  Luther 
was  terribly  mistaken  in  the  remedy  which  he  allowed  for  Philip’s 
sin.  “Mistaken”  is  the  word.  Dr.  Faulkner  completely  indi¬ 
cates  him  against  the  charges  of  cowardice,  of  condoning  adultery, 
and  of  political  diplomacy.  Luther  argued  that  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  God  had  sanctioned  a  plurality  of  wives  in  extraordinary 
cases,  and  that  hence  in  this  extraordinary  case  it  might  be  toler¬ 
ated  again.  Moreover,  divorce  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment;  while  a  continuance  of  Philip’s  illict  relations  could 
not  be  approved.  Hence,  Luther,  with  Melanchthon,  Buc-er  and 
others,  agreed  to  a  secret  marriage  under  the  seal  of  the  confes¬ 
sional.  Luther  never  saw  the  wrong  of  it,  and  subsequently 
justified  his  attitude.  This  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  the 
scandal,  which  Luther’s  enemies  through  the  centuries  have 
reiterated  and  exaggerated.  It  is  an  exceedingly  unpleasant 
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episode  in  Luther’s  life.  But  why  should  perfection  be  looked 
for  in  any  man  however  great?  We  trust  that  studies  like  that 
of  Rockwell  and  Faulkner  and  Preserved  Smith  will  put  to  silence 
the  perversions  of  Luther's  single  great  mistake. 

Professor  Gabriel  Campbell  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  treats  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Philosophical  Aspects  of  Religious  Experience”  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  What  is  experience?  is  an  open  question 
Can  it  be  clearly  differentiated  from  reason  or  philosophy,  as 
Kant  endeavored  to  do?  His  views  demanded  revision,  how¬ 
ever  great  the  service  he  rendered  in  his  "Religion  within  the 
limits  of  Pure  Reason.”  The  best  and  noblest  thinkers  have 
always  been  religious.  The  following  are  some  of  the  truths 
validated  bv  experience :  The  Existence  of  God,  The  Immortality 
of  Man,  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,  The  Evolution  of  the  Spirit¬ 
ual,  Religion  as  Service. 

The  primary  truth — the  existence  of  God — is  confirmed  by  ex¬ 
perience.  Science  can  not  measure  the  infinite ,  but  that  does 
not  prove  its  non-existence.  Space  is  real  and  undeniable  though 
unmeasurable.  The  existence  of  mind  in  man  points  to  the 
mind  of  God,  the  producer.  The  Infinite  Mind  must  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  all  the  acts  and  possibilities  of  unlimited  Personality. 

The  other  truths  above  noted  are  the  rational  deductions  from 
undoubted  facts  in  human  experience. 

II.  IX  GERMAN.  BY  PROFESSOR  ABDEL  ROSS  WENTZ,  A.M.,  B.D 

The  reform  of  theological  studies  is  a  subject  of  serious  dis¬ 
cussion  at  present.  It  is  a  matter  of  firm  conviction  on  the  part 
of  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  churchmen  that  the  courses 
offered  and  the  methods  employed  do  not  adequately  equip  the 
theological  student  to  meet  the  demands  which  will  be  made  upon 
him  as  preacher  and  pastor.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  that 
the  theological  faculties  of  the  universities  have  not  entirely  kept 
pace  with  the  times  and  that  consequently  the  theological  courses 
and  methods  of  training  are  obsolescent  and  insufficient.  Many 
suggestions  are  made  looking  towards  the  betterment  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  status.  The  theologians  themselves  have  recognized  the  need 
of  some  reform  and  have  set  themselves  to  work  upon  the  serious 
task  thus  placed  before  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
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who  have  to  do  with  the  departments  of  practical  theology,  for 
they  are  particularly  concerned  to  meet  the  direct  needs  of  the 
Church. 

The  discussion  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  subjects  that  are 
to  be  included  in  a  course  of  training  for  the  pulpit  and  pastor¬ 
ate,  nor  to  the  orderly  disposition  of  those  subjects,  nor  to  the 
method  of  their  preservation,  but  it  involves  also  the  personality 
of  the  teachers,  the  function  in  general  of  the  theological  faculty 
at  the  university,  and  the  merits  of  a  course  at  the  so-called 
“preacher  seminary.”  The  arguments  for  reform  are  cumula¬ 
tive.  The  demands  for  changes  have  become  pressing  and  the 
suggestions  have  assumed  a  very  practical  aspect.  As  early  as 
1886  Boremann  of  Frankfurt  issued  a  vigorous  “address  to  Pro¬ 
fessors,  Pastors  and  Students”  in  which  he  set  forth  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  theological  courses  and  raised  the  demand  for  re¬ 
form.  From  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  a  constant  stream 
of  essays  and  articles  emphasizing  the  same  need  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Of  late  years  the  suggestions  have  assumed  the  form  of 
books  and  the  religious  and  theological  literature  of  the  current 
year  indicates  unmistakably  that  the  subject  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  quite  a  wide  circle  and  that  the  question  is  rapidly 
becoming  acute. 

As  to  a  reform  in  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  the  theo¬ 
logical  student  Professor  Paul  Lobstein  of  Strassburg  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  Die  Christliche  Welt  gives  extended  notice  and 
comment  to  a  suggestive  series  of  changes  proposed  by  a  French 
Protestant,  Pastor  Trial  of  Aimes,  in  his  book,  La  Reforme  des 
etudes  theologiques.  Trial  argues  that  the  nature  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  course  must  be  determined  by  the  end  that  is  had  in  view. 
This  end,  he  maintains,  is  the  training  up  of  efficient  pastors 
rather  than  learned  theologians.  Now  the  proper  equipment  for 
an  efficient  pastor  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  his  inner  call¬ 
ing  demands  that  his  life  be  grounded  upon  a  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Gospel.  Then,  too,  his  scientific  training  should  have 
made  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  needs  and  require¬ 
ments,  the  aims  and  interests  of  his  own  day  and  generation. 
Accordingly  the  theological  course  should  follow  two  general  di¬ 
rections,  the  one  practical,  the  other  modern,  and  along  both 
lines  Trial  calls  for  reform.  The  theological  studies  should  be 
more  practical,  inasmuch  as  the  Gospel  is  not  a  theory,  a  doctri- 
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cal  complex,  nor  a  philosophical  or  dogmatic  system,  but  a  di¬ 
vine  power  which  lays  hold  on  the  entire  inner  man,  conscience, 
feelings  and  will.  The  theological  studies  should  also  be  more 
modern,  inasmuch  as  it  is  imperative  to  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  man  of  to-day  so  as  to  improve  his  morals  and  develop 
his  religious  nature.  Only  thus  will  the  pastor  he  relieved  of  his 
present  embarrassing  and  faltering  attitude  in  the  presence  of  the 
questions  and  tasks  of  modern  culture.  Only  thus  will  the  min¬ 
istry  become  an  attractive  vocation  and  a  sphere  of  real  useful¬ 
ness  to  its  generation. 

Trial’s  first  suggestion  along  the  practical  line  is  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  be  introduced  to  the  entire  mental  atmosphere  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  be  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  part  ot  the 
Bible.  He  should  so  sink  himself  in  the  Word  as  to  gain  a  living 
sympathy  with  the  religious  personalities  of  the  Old  and  Hew 
Testaments  and  thus  make  the  divine  content  of  revelation  an 
element  of  his  own  inner  life.  And  this  close  personal  acquaint¬ 
anceship  with  the  Bible  can  easily  be  attained  without  the  mi¬ 
nute  learning  of  philology.  Thus  some  of  the  time  now  devoted 
to  the  languages  might  better  be  devoted  to  the  Bible  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular.  Trial  makes  a  long  argument  against  the  present  prac¬ 
tice  in  regard  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  theologi¬ 
cal  course.  If  the  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the 
Bible  is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  minister’s  success  and 
not  merely  a  requirement  of  examining  committees,  then  the 
study  of  those  languages  should  be  carried  on  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  student  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  translations  we  now 
have,  to  improve  upon  them  where  possible,  and  to  penetrate  to 
the  original  ideas  of  the  authors  as  well  as  their  words.  But  if 
the  knowledge  of  those  languages  is  not  indispensable,  then  the 
theological  student  may  well  leave  them  to  the  specialist,  the 
philologist,  with  his  peculiar  tastes  and  talents  along  those  lines 
and  may  well  content  himself  with  the  splendid  modern  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible.  In  either  case  the  present  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  is  unjustifiable  and  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  nee  I  for 
reform  in  the  direction  of  greater  practicality. 

By  way  of  making  the  theological  course  more  modern  and  up- 
to-date,  Trial  suggests  that  the  emphasis  in  all  the  historical 
studies  shall  be  upon  the  present.  lender  the  present  system  the 
student  knows  too  much  about  the  gray  past  and  too  little  about 
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his  own  times.  This  must  be  changed  if  the  pastor  is  to  min¬ 
ister  to  needy  men  of  his  own  dav.  The  theological  student  must 
be  introduced  to  the  problems  and  conditions  of  the  present  and 
this  should  be  the  aim  of  all  his  study.  The  history  of  the 
Church  in  past  ages  should  be  studied  merely  as  means  of  under¬ 
standing  the  present  and  only  in  so  far  as  it  does  lead  to  such  an 
understanding.  The  purpose  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  is 
practical  service  of  the  needs  of  to-day. 

A  thorough  philosophical  training  also  is  necessary.  Thus 
systematic  theology  broadens  its  scope  to  become  a  science  which 
has  regard  for  all  the  interests  of  the  present  and  really  assumes 
the  role  of  apologetics.  The  classification  of  the  philosophical 
discipline  is  determined  entirely  by  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
Church.  The  philosophy  of  science  leads  to  an  understanding 
of  the  results  of  the  chief  modern  national  sciences.  The  phi¬ 
losophy  of  morals  furnishes  the  material  for  Christian  ethics. 
The  philosophy  of  art  furnishes  the  basis  for  a  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer  to  those  who  find  in  art  a  substitute  for  religion.  The  phi¬ 
losophy  of  society  gives  an  understanding  of  present-day  socio¬ 
logical  problems.  Finally,  the  philosophy  of  religion  makes  the 
student  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  two  sciences,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  religion  and  the  psychology  of  religion,  and  thus  gives 
him  an  intelligent  conviction  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  the  absolute  character  of  the  Gospel  religion. 

It  is  therefore  no  small  task  which  Trial  prescribes  for  the 
theological  student.  But  he  regards  his  program  as  entirely 
feasible,  for  he  proposes  to  throw  overboard  much  of  what  he 
calls  mere  learned  ballast.  To  that  end  he  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  learning  and  scientific  training.  Learning  is  a  quality  to 
be  reserved  for  the  specialist.  Now  there  will  always  be  a  few 
students  who  have  the  taste  and  the  capacity  to  become  special¬ 
ists.  They  may  well  give  themselves  over  to  erudition  and  de¬ 
tailed  scholarship  because  they  intend  to  devote  their  lives  to 
special  research  along  the  line  of  some  chosen  theological  disci¬ 
pline.  But  the  vast  majority  of  theological  students  will  want 
to  become  efficient  pastors  and  for  that  purpose  what  they  need 
is  not  so  much  a  body  of  knowledge  and  erudite  learning  but 
rather  a  scientific  training  for  their  special  calling.  This  in¬ 
volves  above  all  that  thev  should  be  trained  in  inner  religious  ex- 
perience  and  that  they  should  be  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
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needs  of  their  times  as  to  be  able  to  apply  their  own  inner  pos¬ 
session  to  the  meeting  of  those  needs.  This  means  radical 
changes  in  the  method  of  treatment  of  theological  branches  so  as 
to  eliminate  much  that  is  at  present  unnecessary  and  burden¬ 
some. 

The  French  pastor  warmly  commends  several  features  of  the 
German  system,  the  many  seminars  in  the  university  and  especi¬ 
ally  that  arrangement  which  provides  for  two  examinations  be¬ 
fore  the  pastoral  office  is  assumed,  the  one  an  examination  on  the 
scientific  studies  of  the  candidate,  the  other  an  examination  of 
his  practical  attainments  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  of  practical 
work  (usually  in  teaching).  But  in  general  his  demands  for  re¬ 
form  are  as  applicable  to  the  German  situation  as  to  the  French. 
And  this  the  Germans  willingly  recognize. 

But  there  are  those  who  go  much  further  than  Pastor  Trial  in 
their  program  of  reform.  They  seek  not  merely  a  change  in 
courses  and  methods  but  an  entirely  new  system.  They  are  in 
favor  of  dispensing  entirely  with  the  university  course  of  train¬ 
ing  in  theology.  Such  is  the  case  with  Pastor  Emil  Engelhardt 
who  voices  his  program  in  an  essay  Forderungen  fur  eine  andere 
Ausbildung  der  Pfarrer.  He  insists  that  the  primal  need  in  the 
ministry  is  for  strong  personalities.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
ripe  religious  personalities  will  determine  the  rise  or  decline  of 
the  Church  in  her  power  and  usefulness.  The  supreme  task  of 
the  Church  for  her  future  ministry,  therefore,  is  to  develop  per¬ 
sonalities.  This  none  may  regard  as  impossible  since  Jesus  has 
lived. 

But  what  is  the  Church  doing  in  this  direction?  Certainly 
the  courses  of  lectures  by  the  professors  of  the  theological  facul¬ 
ties  in  the  universities  are  doing  nothing  whatever  to  provide 
personalities  for  the  pastorate.  Their  chief  concern  seems  to  be 
to  develop  theologians,  and  it  is  a  well-known  historical  fact  that 
the  theologians  have  injured  the  cause  of  Christ  far  more  than 
they  have  ever  helped  it.  The  author  then  speaks  of  his  personal 
experience  at  the  university  and  asserts  that  the  only  benefit  he 
gained  was  from  his  association  with  other  men  and  through  the 
personal  impress  of  some  of  the  professors.  The  chief  thing 
which  the  universities  have  to  offer  the  future  minister  is  the¬ 
ology  and  this  is  utterly  useless  in  the  pastorate  because  it  usu¬ 
ally  leads  to  the  false  conclusion  that  the  pastor  must  feed  his 
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people  with  thoughts  concerning  religious  life,  whereas  their 
supreme  need  is  for  religion  and  life  itself.  This  can  be  im¬ 
parted  only  through  living  religious  personality. 

Engelhardt  suggests  therefore  a  veritable  revolution  in  theo¬ 
logical  training.  What  he  seeks  to  inculcate  is  not  a  study  of 
systems  but  an  experience  of  religious  life.  Jesus  did  not  set 
His  apostles  to  the  learning  of  systems  and  philosophies,  but  led 
them  into  an  immediate  personal  communion  with  God.  So  also 
those  who  are  to  help  to-day  in  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God 
ought  to  be  gathered  about  strong  religious  personalities  whose 
personal  companionship  they  can  experience  and  whose  deeds  of 
love  they  can  cop}\  Engelhardt  instances  such  men  as  Lohe, 
Fliedner,  UMhorn,  Bodelschwingh,  and  Johannes  Muller.  Then 
too,  the  candidate  for  the  pastorate  should  read  books,  or  rather, 
he  should  experience  them.  First  of  all  the  Bible  should  com¬ 
mand  his  heart  and  then  the  classic  illustrations  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  in  active  operation  among  men. 

This  scheme  would  dispense  entirely  with  the  examination  of 
the  intellectual  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  the  ministry  and 
would  provide  for  an  easy  and  natural  transition,  after  five  or  six 
years  of  work  of  love,  into  full  standing  in  the  pastoral  office. 
Thus  we  should  have  realized  completely  Luther’s  principle  of 
the  general  priesthood  of  believers,  though  we  should  be  far  from 
Luther’s  ideal  of  piety  and  far  from  the  Reformation  conception 
of  the  pastoral  office.  Professor  Bade  of  Marburg,  editor  of  Die 
Christliche  Welt ,  comments  editorially  on  this  essay  of  Engel- 
bardt’s.  He  sees  a  certain  justification  in  the  complaint  against 
the  impracticability  of  the  university  course  in  theology  and  he 
maintains  that  the  Church  ought  to  open  the  way  for  ministers 
who  have  not  studied.  The  vast  majority,  he  insists,  should  have 
enjoyed  a  course  of  study.  But  there  are  always  some  who  for 
some  reason  or  other  cannot  compass  a  theological  course  but  who 
are  yet  qualified  by  talent  and  disposition  to  render  valuable 
service  to  a  congregation.  Such  he. thinks  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  pastorate  without  the  preliminary  intellectual  re¬ 
quirements. 

If  such  expressions  are  true  signs  of  the  times,  then  we  might 
conclude  that  the  position  of  the  theological  faculties  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  universities  is  becoming  somewhat  precarious.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  there  are  not  a  few  indications  that  the  pendulum  is  near- 
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ing  the  opposite  extreme  from  that  which  once  made  theology  the 
qneen  of  the  sciences  and  allowed  the  theological  faculty  to  ex¬ 
ercise  absolute  dictatorial  powers  over  all  the  other  faculties. 
Time  was  when  all  European  civilization  and  culture  was  the  di¬ 
rect  work  of  the  Church  and  received  its  expression,  its  form 
and  its  direction  at  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  entire  complex 
educational  system  was  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastics.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the  secular  sciences  have 
risen  to  a  position  where  they  are  independent  of  the  theological 
sciences  and  the  theological  faculty  has  long  since  been  reduced 
to  the  level  of  the  philosophical,  medical,  and  juristic  faculties. 

To-day  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  theological  faculty  holds 
her  own,  not  merelv  because  it  has  come  to  be  widelv  recognized 

s  *J  K,  O 

that  her  courses  and  methods  are  in  need  of  reform,  and  not 
merely  because  other  means  have  been  suggested  for  preparing 
ministers,  but  for  purely  scientific  reasons.  For  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  religio-historical  school,  that  newest  theological 
arrival,  with  its  method  of  comparative  religions,  it  has  been 
suggested  in  certain  quarters  that  the  theological  faculty  could 
be  dispensed  with,  seeing  that  theology  can  be  resolved  into  the 
science  of  religion,  which  is  purely  a  matter  of  historical  investi¬ 
gation  and  philosophical  construction.  There  is  no  immediate 
danger  that  this  suggestion  will  be  carried  into  execution,  but  it 
is  at  least  an  indication  that  the  German  universities  have  long 
since  been  emancipated  from  the  control  of  ecclesiasticism.  And 
it  surely  cannot  be  without  significance  that  at  the  two  new  uni- 
versities  soon  to  be  established  at  Hamburg  and  at  Frankfurt 
a.  M.  no  provision  whatever  has  been  made  for  theological  facul¬ 
ties. 

But  even  as  regards  the  practical  needs  of  the  Church  for  effi¬ 
cient  preachers  and  pastors,  far-sighted  churchmen  are  gradually 
coming  to  the  conviction  that  the  university  courses  in  theology 
are  inadequate.  These  are  indeed  profitable  and  necessary,  but 
more  is  needed,  something  beyond  a  mere  reform  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  courses  and  beyond  even  the  year  of  teaching  or  other 
practical  work  before  assuming  the  pastoral  office.  This  need 
can  best  be  met  by  the  institution  known  as  the  “preacher  semi- 
narv.'  *  Trial  in  his  book  warmly  commends  the  German  semi- 
nar.  He  points  out  that  in  the  regular  lecture  periods  the  stu¬ 
dent  ought  to  have  the  professor’s  printed  outlines  in  his  hands 
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so  as  to  be  able  to  follow  thoughtfully  without  being  obliged  to 
take  notes  constantly.  He  also  holds  that  the  hearers  should  be 
allowed  to  ask  questions,  to  call  for  explanations,  and  to  express 
opinions,  so  that  there  might  be  co-operation  between  teacher 
and  taught  rather  than  the  continuous  monologue  which  so  often 
shoots  over  the  heads  of  the  hearers  or  falls  on  inattentive  ears. 
All  this  naturally  suggests  the  preacher  seminary.  And  Lob- 
stein  in  his  article  shows  that  the  theological  faculties  at  pres¬ 
ent  have  a  mongrel  task,  that  of  fostering  purely  scientific  theol¬ 
ogy  and  that  of  equipping  candidates  for  the  practical  ministry. 
The  natural  remedy  would  be  a  division  of  labor  with  another 
sort  of  institution. 

The  basis  of  our  theological  courses  in  the  universities  of  to¬ 
day  was  laid  by  Melanchthon  and  revised  by  Schleirmacher. 
The  times  seem  to  demand  a  fundamental  change.  But  none  of 
the  recent  suggestions  for  reform  have  made  substantial  progress 
upon  Schleirmacher’s  Kurze  Darstellung  des  theologischen  Studi- 
ums.  This  applies  to  Professor  Clemen’s  Zur  Reform  der 
praktischen  Theologie,  despite  his  assertions  to  the  contrary.  Not 
a  few  voices  are  being  raised  therefore  to  suggest  that  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  provides  an  avenue  of  relief  from  the  present 
exigency  in  the  matter  of  equipping  ministers.  Professor  Karl 
Eger  in  his  book,  1 lie  Vorhildung  zum  Pfarramt  der  Volfcshirche, 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  present-day  scientific  theological  course 
at  the  university  does  not  adequately  equip  the  candidate  for  the 
average  pastorate.  The  calling  of  the  ministry  demands  the 
same  degree  of  thorough  disciplinary  preparation  that  any  other 
vocation  does.  But  in  addition  to  that  it  demands  of  the  min¬ 
ister  a  certain  personal  disposition.  The  conception  of  the  pas¬ 
toral  office  and  of  the  proper  preparation  for  it  has  varied  from 
time  to  time.  Luther  and  the  Protestant  orthodoxy  immedi¬ 
ately  following  him  laid  the  emphasis  upon  the  objective  element 
in  the  pastoral  activity,  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  The 
subjective  element  within  the  preacher  was  almost  lost  sight  of. 
Then  the  pietists  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  over-emphasized 
the  personality  of  the  minister  and  that  too  with  a  false  ideal  of 
piety  (cf.  Engelhardt).  But  Schleiermacher  went  back  from 
Spener  to  Luther,  and,  in  careful  appreciation  of  both  the  ob¬ 
jective  and  the  subjective,  demanded  not  only  that  the  minister 
receive  a  thorough  training  in  the  theological  sciences  but  also 
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that  he  manifest  a  certain  measure  of  personal  piety.  Now  Eger 
maintains  that  this  latter  element  is  not  being  supplied  at  pres¬ 
ent  by  the  universities  because  of  their  one-sided  intellectualistic 
tendency.  And  his  conclusion  is  that  the  theological  seminary 
is  the  indispensable  complement  to  the  theological  training  of¬ 
fered  b}T  the  university.  No  mere  revision  of  the  university 
methods  can  remedy  the  situation. 

Entirely  in  line  with  this  is  the  book  by  Professor  Paul  Drews. 
Das  Problem  der  praktischen  Theologie  ( Ein  Beitrag  zur  Re¬ 
form  des  theologischen  Studiums).  Drews  holds  that  the  prac¬ 
tical  theology  of  the  university  should  give  much  more  attention 
to  the  psychology  of  religion  and  to  conditions  of  to-day  and 
should  limit  itself  to  subjects  of  scientific  and  intellectual  inter¬ 
est.  Such  practical  subjects  as  homiletics,  catechetics,  and  litur¬ 
gies,  he  would  leave  entirely  to  the  theological  seminary.  The 
latter  he  regards  a  necessary  addition  to  the  university  course, 
furnishing  opportunity  for  contemplation  and  assimilation  of 
what  has  been  received  at  the  university  and  at  the  same  time 
providing  a  training  for  the  really  practical  tasks  in  preaching 
and  in  the  care  of  souls.  He  would  make  a  course  at  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  obligatory  upon  all  candidates  for  the  pastoral 
office. 

From  these  various  sides  is  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  university  being  called  in  question.  When  in  the  course  of 
time  the  Church  and  the  State  are  separated,  the  problem  of  the 
theological  faculty  will  become  still  more  deeply  involved. 

Gettysburg ,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.  BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

Gettysburg :  Stories  of  the  Red  Harvest  and  the  Aftermath.  By 

Elsie  Singmaster.  Pp.  190.  Price  $1.00  net.  Illustrated. 

In  this  interesting  volume  Mrs.  Lewars,  formerly  Miss  Elsie 
Singmaster,  under  which  name  she  still  writes  and  publishes, 
has  collected  a  number  of  stories  that  were  first  published  in  such 
magazines  as  Harper  s  LippincotV  s ,  McClure’s  and  Scribners. 
They  all  deal  with  the  battle  or  the  battlefield.  Some  of  them 
describe  the  terror  that  filled  the  hearts  of  the  citizens,  especi¬ 
ally  the  women,  when  they  saw  the  gathering  of  the  troops  about 
the  town,  and  heard  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  thunder  of 
the  cannon,  and  realized  that  a  great  battle  was  going  on  right 
at  their  doors,  and  the  agony  of  those  who  knew  that  some  of 
their  own  loved  ones  were  with  the  battling  hosts.  One  is  the 
history  of  a  boy  whose  home  was  near  Round  Top,  but  who  had 
enlisted  and  now  came  back  to  fight  at  his  own  door.  At  the 
opening  of  the  battle  he  became  panic  stricken  and  fled  to  his 
home,  only  to  find  it  deserted  and  despoiled,  but  later  when  the 
battle  surged  that  way  he  regained  his  courage,  became  a  man 
again,  and  played  a  true  hero’s  part.  Several  have  to  do  with 
the  many  visitors  to  this  shrine  of  patriotism,  and  especially  with 
the  guides  who  show  them  about  the  field  and  many  of  whom  are, 
or  were,  old  soldiers.  The  most  pathetic  of  them  all  is  the  story 
of  an  old  soldier  who  had  lost  his  sight  by  an  explosion  in  the 
battle,  but  came  back  on  “Pennsylvania  Day”  hoping  to  find 
some  compensation  for  his  blindness  by  feeling  his  own  name  on 
the  great  monument  among  the  other  names  that  are  there  im¬ 
mortalized.  But  by  some  sad  oversight  or  mischance  his  name 
had  been  omitted  and  was  not  there. 

But  the  stories  must  be  read  to  be  really  understood  and  ap¬ 
preciated.  These  notes  are  intended  simply  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  feast  of  good  things  that  awaits  every  reader  of  the  book, 
and  to  whet  the  appetite  for  it. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 


SOUTHERN  PUBLISHING  CO.  MOBILE,  ALABAMA. 

Roman  Catholicism  Capitulating  Before  Protestantism.  By  G. 
V.  Fradryssa,  Doctor  of  Philosophy ;  Lecturer  on  Sacred  Scrip- 
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tures ;  Synodical  Examiner.  Translated  from  the  Spanish. 
Pp.  359.  Price  $1.00  net. 

The  real  name  of  the  author  of  this  book  is  Juan  Orts  Gon¬ 
zales.  He  was  formerly  a  Franciscan  Monk  and  seems  to  have 
stood  high  in  his  order  and  in  the  favor  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  ruling  powers  at  Pome. 

The  book  is  one  that  Catholics  will  have  to  reckon  with,  and 
that  ought  to  be  read  by  all  Protestants  who  really  wish  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  issues  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  It 
differs  from  most  books  written  by  converted  priests  or  monks 
in  that  it  avoids  all  vituperation,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  ex¬ 
pose  scandal  or  to  heap  shame  and  contempt  upon  the  Papal 
Hierarchy.  It  is  a  keen  analysis  of  the  weak  points  in  the 
Catholic  position  and  doctrines,  especially  such  as  their  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  their  attitude  towards  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility.  Much  of  it  is  in  criticism  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons’  The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers ,  and  the  criticism 
is  not  only  fearless  but  sharp  and  keen  and  thoroughly  logical, 
though  always  respectful  and  kept  well  within  the  limits  of  cour¬ 
teous  debate.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  reply  the 
worthy  Cardinal,  or  any  of  his  followers,  could  or  would  make 
to  such  an  indictment. 

Dr.  Gonzales  has  also  written  and  published  a  number  of 
tracts  or  pamphlets  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  or  with  the  practi¬ 
cal  questions  that  arise  in  connection  therewith.  Their  titles 
are  Romanism,  the  Greatest  Problem  Now  Before  American 
Protestantism ;  Do  Roman  Catholics  Need  the  Gospel ;  The  Best 
Means  to  Convert  Roman  Catholics ;  and  Why  so  Few  Roman 
Catholics  Become  Protestants.  The  price  of  each  of  these  is  ten 
cents,  and  they  can  be  procured  from  the  author  by  addressing 
him  Care  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  Ya. 
His  book  can  also  be  purchased  directly  from  the  author  at  the 
same  address. 

•JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

EATON  AND  MAINS.  NEW  YORK. 

'  The  Making  of  Tomorrow.  Interpretations  of  the  World  To- 
day.Bv  Shailer  Mathews,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Pp.  193.  Price  $1.00  net. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  some  forty  short  papers,  most  of 
which  originally  appeared  as  editorial  contributions  to  The 
World  of  To-day.  They  are  grouped  under  four  general  topics. 
The  Common  Lot,  The  Church  and  Society,  The  Stirrings  of  a 
Nation  s  Conscience,  and  The  Extension  of  Democracy.  They 
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are  written  in  Professor  Mathews’  well  known  interesting,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  forceful  style  and  abound  in  suggestive  and  stimulating 
thought. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 

Socialism ,  Its  Strength,  Weakness,  Problems  and  Future.  By 
Alfred  Bavmond  Johns.  Pp.  75.  Price  50  cts.  net. 

This  is  a  very  readable,  and  informing,  little  book,  a  real 
multum  in  parvo.  It  follows  much  the  same  lines  as  Professor 
Ely’s  earlier  and  much  larger  volume  on  Socialism  and  Social 
Reform.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  simpler  and  shorter  and 
of  bringing  the  subject  down  to  date.  It  is  nearly  twenty  3rears 
since  Professor  Ely’s  book  was  published.  Meanwhile  the  sit¬ 
uation  has  changed  somewhat,  though  the  problems  remain  much 
the  same.  This  book  can  be  read  in  an  hour  and  it  is  well  worth 
reading.  It  will  give  food  for  many  hours  of  thought.  There 
is  a  brief  “Introduction”  by  Bev.  Charles  Stelzle  which  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  book. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 


Religion  and  Life.  By  Thomas  Cuming  Hall,  Professor  of 

Christian  Ethics  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Hew  York. 

12mo.  Pp.  xvi,  161.  Price  75  cents  net. 

This  is  really  a  study  in  Comparative  Eeligion.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  call  it  an  introduction  to  such  a  study.  The 
“Eeligion”  with  which  it  deals  is  not  Christianity,  but  religion 
in  general,  which  the  author  defines  as  “an  inward  attitude  of 
reverent  relationship  to  that  which  is  thought  of  as  for  the  time 
of  supreme  moment,  resulting  in  outward  expressions,  personal 
and  social,  that  form  complexes  of  rites,  beliefs,  and  customs.” 
The  book  is  a  serious  effort  to  set  forth,  in  a  brief  and  yet  com¬ 
prehensive  and  convincing  way,  the  large,  and  important,  and 
decisive,  place  which  religion  has  held,  and  still  holds,  in  the  life 
of  man,  and  to  claim  for  it,  therefore,  that  recognition  which  is 
its  due  in  any  view  of  man  and  his  history  and  development  that 
claims  to  be  at  all  scientific  or  philosophical.  It  is  a  sturdy  pro¬ 
test  against  that  easy  way  of  disposing  of  religion,  which  is  af¬ 
fected  by  some  writers,  as  a  mere  superstition,  or  the  invention 
of  priests,  or  a  wholly  personal  and  individual  matter,  which  each 
man  may  be  left  to  determine  for  himself. 

It  is  a  further  protest  against  the  idea  often  expressed  that  re¬ 
ligion  is  only  a  passing,  and  now  a  well  nigh  passed,  phase  of  hu¬ 
man  development,  which  does  not  deserve  the  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  thoughtful  men.  As  the  author  says,  “Even  were  we 
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convinced  that  what  we  know  as  religion  was  really  beinsr  de¬ 
throned.  and  other  convictions  were  taking  its  place,  ve  woald 
still  have  to  understand  religion  to  understand  the  past.”  And 
again,  “As  a  mere  force  with  which  the  historian  or  statesman 
must  reckon  religious  feeling  is  to-day  as  important  as  it  prob¬ 
ably  ever  was  in  human  history.” 

Some  of  the  chief  topics  discussed  are,  What  is  Religion,  The 
Primitive  Character  of  Religion,  The  Priest  and  Religion,  The 
Origin  of  the  Prophet,  The  Determinist  Controversy,  The  W  ay 
Relfgious  Ideals  Organize  the  Material  Life,  Ethics  and  Reli¬ 
gion^  Political  Attitudes  to  Religion,  &c.,  &c. 

We  especially  recommend  this  excellent  little  volume  to  those 
who  may  not  have  the  time  or  the  taste  for  more  extended  study 
of  the  subject.  And  if  it  should  awaken  a  desire  for  more  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  questions  involved,  as  we  suspect  that  it  will 
with  many,  they  will  find  a  very  full  and  helpful  bibliography  at 
the  close  of  each  of  the  ten  chapters. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ. 


C.  F.  DANIEL,  LTD.  LONDON,  E.  C. 

The  Bool'  Without  a  Same.  By  Oran  Catellew.  Pp.  173. 

This  is  a  strange  title  for  a  book.  But  it  is  no  whit  more 
strange  than  the  book  which  bears  it.  A  sub-title  sounds  the 
kevnote  more  clearly.  Chiefly  on  Caturism ,  or  the  Religion  of 
Science.  The  book ‘  is  a  weak  attempt  to  discredit  Christianity 
and  its  Founder,  the  Church  and  the  Bible,  and  to  put  in  their 
place  the  so-called  Katurism ,  or  the  Religion  of  Science.  A 
single  characteristic  quotation  will  illustrate  the  general  spirit 
as  well  as  the  fairness  (sic)  of  the  author,  “If  a  preacher  touches 
on  the  liquor  question,  he  is  in  a  difficult  position,  because  the 
best  paving  member  of  his  Church  probably  rents  houses  for  rum 
shops,  and  because  he  believes  that  the  founder  of  his  religion 
made  fifty  or  sixty  gallons  of  alcoholic  drink  the  first  time  he 
appeared  in  public,  and  the  last  command  he  gave  to  his  disci¬ 
ples  before  his  death  was  to  drink  alcohol  in  remembrance  of 
him.” 


BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  COMPANY.  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

The  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monuments  in  Biblical  Criticism. 
By  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  D.D.,  LL.D  Pp.  xvii,  320,  8  vo. 
Price  $1.50. 

So  far  as  we  know,  this  volume  marks  the  first  attempt  to  re¬ 
late  the  principles  and  findings  of  archaeology  to  the  theories  of 
the  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible.  Good  books  on  archaeology. 
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both  general  and  special,  are  available,  but  they  are  merely  re¬ 
positories  of  information.  They  confirm  the  common  under¬ 
standing  of  the  term,  that  archaeology  is  an  antiquarian  museum 
— the  “old  curiosity  shop”  among  the  sciences.  That  archae¬ 
ology  is  a  science  in  its  own  right,  with  canons  of  its  own,  is  the 
contention  of  Dr.  Kvle  in  Part  I  of  his  book.  The  function  of 
archaeology  in  criticism  is  determined  by  the  service  which  it 
can  perform.  It  is  the  final  arbiter  because  it  is  the  science  of 
foundations.  Where  it  cannot  exactly  show  what  a  thing  was  it 
can  tell  how  it  can  have  been. 

Dr.  Kyle,  as  the  title  of  his  book  indicates,  limits  his  studies 
to  oriental  archaeology,  or  the  archaeology  which  touches  the 
Bible.  Much  had  been  promised  by  the  young  science  of  orien¬ 
tal  archaeology,  and  much  ridicule  had  been  heaped  upon  it  be¬ 
cause  of  its  early  claims.  But  Orr’s  prediction  in  “The  Problem 
of  the  Old  Testament,”  that  it  bade  fair  to  control  both  criti¬ 
cism  and  history  is  being  fulfilled  in  his  own  day.  Slowly  but 
steadily  the  facts  have  been  coming  to  light,  by  the  diligent  use 
of  the  textual  critic’s  microscope  and  the  excavator’s  spade.  Red- 
path,  Weiner,  Dahse,  Troelstra,  Deissmann  and  others  have  been 
giving  us  the  archaeological  facts  with  regard  to  the  languages 
of  the  Bible,  while  Petrie,  Bliss,  Macalister  and  the  indefatiga¬ 
ble  Germans  have  been  giving  us  the  archaeology  of  the  lands  of 
the  Bible.  Under  these  disclosures  such  theories  as  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  patriarchal  age,  the  nomadic  or  semi-barbaric  condi¬ 
tion  of  Palestine  in  the  patriarchal  age,  the  evolution  of  Israel’s 
culture  from  a  Palestinian  source,  and  many  others  which  once 
held  sway,  have  vanished,  while  the  main  lines  of  Old  Testament 
history  are  being  more  and  more  firmly  established.  In  Part  III 
the  author  gives  a  very  valuable  assembling  of  the  “assured  re¬ 
sults”  of  archaeology  in  the  chronological  order  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history,  and  it  is  a  surprising  array.  The  critical  theory 
gets  cold  comfort  from  Dr.  Kyle’s  handling  of  the  facts.  By  re¬ 
storing  the  background  of  the  Bible,  by  showing  the  anachron¬ 
isms  of  many  critical  theories,  by  insisting  upon  the  great  fun¬ 
damental  tests  of  correspondence,  Dr.  Kyle  claims  that  archae¬ 
ology  has  given  the  deciding  voice  in  the  case  of  criticism,  and 
the  verdict  is  negative. 

The  book  is  so  clearly  and  pleasantly  written  that  no  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  is  required  to  follow  the  author  throughout.  It 
is  a  book  for  the  lavman,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  render  immense 
service  to  Christian  faith. 

Dr.  Orr  has  contributed  an  appreciative  introduction. 

H.  C.  ALLEMAIsT. 
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Populaere  Symbolik.  Lutherischer  Wegweiser  zur  Pruefrung 
verschiedenen  Ivirchen  nnd  religioesen  Gesellschaftcn. 
Martin  Guenther.  456  pp.  Price  $2. 


der 

Von 


This  work  written  by  Prof.  Guenther  and  first  published  in 
1872,  was  in  its  third  edition  thoroughly  revised  by  the  succes¬ 
sor  of  the  author,  Prof.  L.  Fuerbringer  in  the  Concordia  Semi¬ 
nary  of  the  Missouri  Synod  in  St.  Louis.  But  for  two  years  this 
work  was  out  of  print,  and  now  Prof.  Fuerbringer  has  prepared 
a  fourth  edition.  It  is  the  only  real  text  book  of  Symbolics  we 
have  in  this  country  as  far  as  publications  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  are  concerned.  The  works  that  have  appeared  in  Germany 
do  not  deal  with  all  the  religious  associations,  in  America  as  does 
this  work.  It  is  especially  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference.  It 
gives  in  a  brief  statement  the  position  of  a  church  and  then 
quotes  a  significent  passage  from  the  confessional  and  other  writ¬ 
ings  of  such  church.  This  fourth  edition  has  been  brought  up  to 
date  by  a  so  treating  of  a  number  of  sects  that  have  appeared  in 
recent*  years,  such  as  the  Russellites  and  others.  It  is  a  very 
valuable  work. 


j.  L.  NEVE. 


AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION.  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Beginner  s  Course  in  Bible  Study.  By  James  McConaughy. 

Cloth.  Pp.  122. 

This  little  hand-book,  now  in  the  sixth  edition,  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  McConaughy  for  use  in  the  schools  at  Northfield  and 
Mount  Hermon,  whence  it  has  gone  forth  to  the  larger  constitu¬ 
ency  of  the  Sunday  Schools.  The  studies  are  comprehensive, 
yet  simple.  The  majority  of  them  cluster  about  a  great  historic 
character.  They  consist  not  so  much  in  the  author’s  statement 
as  in  suggestive  questions  which  the  scholar  is  expected  to  an¬ 
swer  from  the  Bible  itself.  This  “course”  deserves  a  wide  circu¬ 
lation. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER 


THE  GRIFFITH  AND  ROLAND  PRESS.  PHILADELPHIA. 
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One  Hundred  Chapel  Talks  to  Theological  Students,  with  two 
Autobiographical  Addresses.  By  Augustus  Hopkins  Strong, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
Cloth.  Pp.  vi.  264.  Price  $1.00. 

Dr.  Strong  gives  us  in  this  volume  some  brief  heart-to-heart 
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talks,  spoken  to  the  students  at  a  noon  prayer  meeting  during 
the  last  year  of  his  presidency  of  the  Rochester  Seminary.  His 
remarks  were  taken  down  stenographic^  lly  without  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  afterwards  revised  by  him.  They  breathe  a  loving 
Christian  spirit.  They  are  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive. 
A  pastor  would  find  in  them  seed-corn  for  prayer-meeting  talks. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  is  the  first  address,  en¬ 
titled  “Theology  and  Experience.”  Here  he  unveils  himself  amd 
his  earlier  experiences  with  singular  candor,  revealing  his  wan¬ 
derings  from  the  narrow  way  and  his  discovery  of  Christ  as  a 
personal  Savior.  He  speaks  also  of  his  academic  achievements 
at  Yale  where  he  won  various  prizes  in  composition  and  speak¬ 
ing.  He  adds  significantly,  “Yet  I  now  regret  that  I  did  not  put 
my  heart  and  mind  more  fully  into  the  studies  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum.” 

Of  his  European  sojourn  he  writes  that  the  edge  of  his  religi¬ 
ous  feeling  became  dull,  and  that  there  is  great  danger  that  one 
may  lose  more  than  he  will  win,  and  he  advises  young  men 
studying  for  the  ministry  to  go  to  Europe  after  they  have  preach¬ 
ed  for  a  while  rather  than  before. 


J.  A.  SmGMASTEE. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

SIGNIFICANT  PARALLELS  BETWEEN  CHURCH  HIS¬ 
TORY  AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.1 

BY  PROFESSOR  ABDEL  ROSS  WEXTZ. 

The  smallest  unit  in  political  life  is  the  individual  citizen. 
The  smallest  unit  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  Church  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  Christian  believer.  But  these  smallest  units  rapidly 
combine  into  societies.  Citizens  are  associated  into  political 
societies  which  we  call  States,  and  Christian  believers  organize 
into  religious  societies  which  we  call  Churches  or  denominations. 

It  might  indeed  appear  at  first  thought  that  the  religious  de¬ 
nominations  would  have  their  proper  political  counterparts  in 
the  political  parties  that  have  been  operative  in  history  rather 
than  in  the  States  of  the  Pinion.  But  when  we  seek  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  American  nation  which  are  to  correspond  to 
the  different  Christian  denominations  as  the  component  parts  of 
American  Christianity,  we  shall  find  a  far  better  answer  in  the 
States  of  the  Union,  or  groups  of  States  constituting  “sections,” 
than  in  political  parties  which  rise,  flourish  and  fall  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  The  denominations  with  their  groups  of  congregations 

1  Address  delivered  before  The  Lutheran  Historical  Academy  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  Dec.  4,  1912. 
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bear  the  same  constituent  relation  to  the  Christian  Church  at 
large  as  the  .sections  of  our  country  with  their  groups  of  States 
bear  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  political  parties  in  their  re¬ 
lation  to  secular  history  are  not  indeed  without  analogies  in  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history.  For  just  as  differences  in  party  affiliation 
fling  themselves  far  and  wide  over  the  entire  country  ignoring 
the  bounds  of  commonwealths  and  making  themselves  felt  in 
every  State,  so  too  in  the  religious  life  of  the  people  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  high  and  low,  or  strict  and  liberal,  or  progres¬ 
sive  and  conservative,  scorn  the  bounds  of  denominations  and 
make  themselves  felt  in  every  denomination  of  any  considerable 
age  or  size.  But  the  great  political  parties,  however  useful  they 
may  be  as  checks  on  one  another,  are  yet  by  no  means  the  con¬ 
stituent  or  component  parts  of  the  nation.  They  rapidly  change 
their  complexion  and  policies  and  with  the  change  of  times  pass 
off  the  scene  altogether.  There  have  been  times  in  our  history 
when  our  country  proceeded  quite  safely  and  serenely  without 
any  mutually  opposing  political  parties  at  all.  But  we  cannot 
conceive  of  the  republic  without  the  States,  without  sections  and 
sectional  interests.  Likewise  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere  we  can¬ 
not  conceive  of  American  Christianitv  without  differences  of  de- 
nomination.  We  can  imagine  an  adjustment  of  the  differences 
between  liberal  and  conservative  and  so  forth,  but  we  can  not 
imagine  American  Christianity  without  its  differences  of  de¬ 
nomination  and  denominational  interest,  i.  e.  without  its  dif¬ 
ferences  of  doctrinal  system  and  its  differences  of  Church  polity. 
The  political  societies  called  States  are  therefore  the  proper 
counterparts  of  the  religious  societies  called  denominations. 

The  States  and  the  Churches  are  the  determining  factors  re¬ 
spectively  in  the  political  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  our 
country.  Just  as  the  variation  in  interest  and  action  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States  or  sections  of  our  country  has  determined  the  course 
of  by  far  the  largest  part  of  our  governmental  history,  so  the  var¬ 
iation  in  interest  and  action,  the  common  approach  or  cold  aloof¬ 
ness  of  the  Churches  has  given  complexion  and  color  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Christianity  as  a  whole  and  has  determined  the  general  trend 
of  its  history.  These  two  elements,  the  sections  and  the  de¬ 
nominations,  constitute  the  two  factors  with  which  we  deal,  and 
their  similarity  of  historical  function  constitutes  the  parallel 
which  we  draw. 
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Let  us  trace  through  the  varying  events  of  the  political  history 
of  our  country  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  national  spirit  (which 
opposes  itself  to  sectional  interests)  together  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  decline  and  rise  of  sectionalism.  And  let  us  represent 
this  fluctuation  of  national  spirit  by  a  line  that  rises  or  falls  as 
the  national  spirit  grows  or  declines.  Then  let  us  turn  to  the 
Church  history  of  our  country  and  trace  through  the  multiplicity 
of  ecclesiastical  facts  and  phenomena  the  rise  and  decline  of  de¬ 
votion  to  common  Christianity  together  with  a  corresponding 
decline  and  rise  of  denominational  zeal.  And  let  us  represent 
this  variation  in  united  devotion  to  common  Christianity  by  a 
line  that  rises  and  falls  as  the  feeling  of  unity  increases  or  di¬ 
minishes.  My  thesis  is  that  these  two  lines,  the  one  in  the  sphere 
of  politics,  the  other  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  will  run  quite 
parallel  throughout  our  history  as  a  people.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
understood  as  associating  these  two  sets  of  facts  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.  Xor  do  I  mean  to  pass  judgment  upon  either 
of  them.  Certainly  sectionalism  in  politics  can  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  sectarianism  in  religion.  And  we  can  very 
well  be  opposed  to  the  growth  of  sectional  feeling  and  sectional 
endeavor  without  for  a  moment  reprobating  the  growth  of  the  de¬ 
nominational  consciousness.  And  vice  versa.  But  these  lines 
we  draw  here  are  simply  interesting  parallels  between  the  two 
spheres,  parallels  that  are  yet  not  without  their  significance. 
Other  lines  might  be  drawn  from  the  one  sphere  to  the  other 
showing  how  the  forces  operating  in  the  two  spheres  of  activity 
intersect  each  other  and  cross  each  other  in  very  intricate  rela¬ 
tions.  But  parallel  lines  never  meet  though  they  may  be  recipro¬ 
cals  dependent  upon  each  other  or  mutually  dependent  upon  a 
third. 


HTSE  OF  THE  SPIPHT  OF  NATIONALITY* 

First  let  us  look  at  the  general  direction  of  the  two  lines 
during  the  first  four  decades  of  the  history  of  our  republic,  say 
from  1790  to  1830.  Before  that  time,  from  the  end  of  the  Bevo- 
lutionary  Mar  till  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
was  nothing  like  a  general  trend  or  movement  along  either  of  the 
two  lines  upon  which  we  have  fixed  our  attention.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  events  in  both  the  political 
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and  the  ecclesiastical  sphere  may  be  likened  to  groups  of  unre¬ 
lated  points,  which  can  hardly  be  construed  into  series,  and 
through  which  lines  might  be  drawn  in  any  direction  at  all. 
Nationally  it  was  a  time  of  beginnings,  and  this  applies  to  States 
and  groups  of  States.  Religiously  it  was  a  time  of  great  indif¬ 
ference,  and  this  applies  also  to  denominational  zeal  and  interest. 
But  with  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  affairs  take  on  a 
distinct  move.  Religious  convictions  have  been  aroused  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  action.  Popular  interest  in  government  and  politics 
has  been  awakened  never  again  to  sleep.  And  all  the  forces  and 
issues  which  are  mainlv  to  determine  the  course  of  the  historv 

«/  %j 

in  both  spheres  of  activity  for  more  than  a  century  to  come,  are 
already  in  existence  and  operation. 

The  first  period  which  we  have  undertaken  to  review  is  marked 
politically  by  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  nationality, — the  cen¬ 
tralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  government  and 
the  consequent  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  States.  The 
sentiment  and  principle  of  nationality  requires  that  the  people’s 
thought  break  through  the  narrow  limits  of  State  lines  and  con¬ 
template  the  broader  and  deeper  questions  that  arise  out  of  the 
life  of  the  whole  country.  It  does  not  require  the  people  to  be 
a  unit  on  all  the  details  of  organization  and  the  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  specific  ends,  but  it  does  require  them  to  transfer  a 
nortion  of  their  admiration  and  affection  from  the  State  and 

-L 

locality  to  the  nation.  It  does  require  that  the  mass  of  citizens 
love  the  good  of  the  whole  more  than  the  narrow  interests  of  the 
locality  and  that  they  see  the  highest  interests  of  the  State  and 
neighborhood  in  the  highest  good  of  the  whole  nation.  This 
spirit  was  painfully  born  amidst  the  throes  of  the  debates  upon 
the  Constitution  and  its  ratification  by  the  States.  Very  feeble 
at  first  and  barely  able  to  continue  alive  it  gradually  gains 
strength  until  in  the  period  now  before  us  it  attains  to  full 
stature  of  health  and  vigor.  The  following  are  the  facts. 

P’he  national  elections  of  Representatives  and  Senators  for  the 
Federal  Legislature,  and  the  selection  of  Presidential  electors,  re¬ 
curring  at  short  intervals,  served  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
people  periodically  to  questions  of  national  interest.  The  people 
of  the  whole  country  were  made  to  engage  in  the  same  acts  at 
the  same  time  and  for  common  national  ends.  An  unbroken  suc¬ 
cession  of  federal  events  unc-onsciouslv  stimulated  the  sentiment 
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of  nationality  and  common  concern,  broadening  the  ideas  and 
sympathies  of  the  people  and  drawing  them  away  from  the  nai- 
rower  and  opposing  interests  of  State  and  section,  lhis  uncon¬ 
scious  growth  of  national  affection  is  well  illustrated  by  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  Washington’s  journey  from  Mt.  Vernon  to  New  York  to 
be  inaugurated.  It  was  a  continuous  triumph  and  those  who 
participated,  those  who  witnessed,  and  those  who  read  and  heard 
about  it,  were  thrilled  with  hope  and  pride  over  the  auspicious 

beginnings  of  the  national  government. 

Then,  too,  a  whole  series  of  legislative  acts,  embracing  all  the 
leading  measures  of  the  Washington  and  Adams  administrations, 
called  into  life  national  agents  and  national  functions  and  sub¬ 
ordinated  the  interest  of  sections  to  those  of  nation.  V  e  can 
merely  name  these  events.  And  first  those  relating  to  domestic 
affairs.  There  was  the  protective  tariff  that  at  Hamilton's  in¬ 
stance  was  levied  on  imported  goods.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
purely  agricultural  States  of  the  South  on  the  giound  that  it 
gave  undue  encouragement  to  the  manufacturing  industiies  of 
the  North,  but  the  protective  policy  was  adopted  and  served  to 
increase  the  powers  of  the  central  government  and  gained  support 
for  the  nationalistic  view  of  the  functions  of  government  I  lien, 

too,  the  federal  payment  at  their  face  value  of  all  debts  incurred 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
the  assumption  by  the  Tnited  States  of  the  State  debts,  the  leer¬ 
ing  of  an  excise  on  distilled  liquors  (and  incidentally  its  enfoiced 
collection  in  Western  Pennsylvania),  and  above  all  the  charter¬ 
ing  of  a  United  States  bank,— all  of  these  features  of  Hamilton's 
grand  financial  system  were  conscious  and  extraordinaiy 
stretches  of  national  authority  which  called  into  vigorous  exeicise 
the  implied  powers  of  the  Constitution,  gave  concrete  proof  of 
the  strength  of  the  national  government,  and  rode  rough-shod 
over  all  petty  interests  of  localities. 

Moreover,  our  foreign  relations  in  this  period  are  at  once  an 
indication  and  a  cause  of  the  principle  of  nationality.  V  ashing- 
ton’s  famous  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  as  between  France  and 
England  was  a  second  declaration  of  independence  which  bore 
a  new  prophecy  of  nationality  and  shook  off  forever  the  colonial 
habit  of  cringing  dependence  upon  Europe.  The  popular  re¬ 
jection  of  the  French  minister  Citizen  Genet,  the  great  indigna¬ 
tion  against  England  in  1793  and  1794,  and  the  war  fever 
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kindled  against  France  by  the  X  Y  Z  affair, — all  looked  in  the 
same  direction  of  strengthening  the  nation  at  the  expense  of 
her  component  parts  or  sections.  So  firmly  established  was  the 
principle  of  nationality  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  when  the  Federalists  overleaped  themselves  and  the 
reaction  placed  Jefferson  in  the  presidential  chair,  that  great 
Democrat,  the  firm  advocate  of  strict  construction,  of  State  sover¬ 
eignty,  and  of  limited  national  powers,  found  himself  forced  by 
circumstances  to  make  use  of  the  very  powers  which  he  had  op¬ 
posed.  The  duties  and  opportunities  which  opened  up  before 
him  made  it  necessary  to  centralize  power,  to  stimulate 
the  spirit  of  nationality,  and  to  develop  common  sympathies 
over  common  objects.  In  1803  he  purchased  the  Louisiana 
Territory  although  he  himself  acknowledged  that  he  had  no  con¬ 
stitutional  power  to  do  so.  Of  the  immense  influence  of  this 
event  upon  the  spirit  of  nationality  we  can  not  stop  here  to  speak. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  democracy  of  Jefferson  was  almost  com- 
pletely  nationalized. 

Then  the  English  aggressions  from  1803  to  1812  helped  to 
swell  the  current  of  nationality.  Even  in  Hew  England  where 
a  strong  sympathy  for  Old  England  had  served  to  cultivate  a 
sort  of  sectionalism  her  chief  statesmen  were  nevertheless  all  ar¬ 
rayed  on  the  side  of  the  national  policy.  The  War  of  1812  also 
greatly  promoted  the  national  spirit  and  when  in  1817  Monroe 
was  inaugurated  as  President  the  country  was  at  the  full  tide  of 
enthusiasm  for  nationality, — in  this  respect  the  high-water  mark 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Xational  Bank  had  been  re-es¬ 
tablished  with  more  than  three  times  the  capital  and  authority 
of  Hamilton’s  bank.  The  tariff  rates,  which  had  been  doubled 
in  1812  to  provide  war  revenue,  were  even  increased  in  1816  for 
protective  reasons.  Confident  pride  in  the  growing  West  and 
the  experience  of  the  war  led  Congress  to  vote  lavish  donations 
of  public  money  for  internal  improvements.  Chief  Justice  Mar¬ 
shall  in  his  famous  decisions  interpreting  the  Constitution  con¬ 
sistently  rendered  verdicts  in  support  of  the  national  authority 
against  that  of  the  States.  A  truly  national  literature  had  just 
been  begun  in  the  establishment  of  Hiles’  Begister  and  The  Xorth 
American  Review  and  in  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Bryant, 
Irving  and  Cooper.  A  striking  rebuke  was  administered  to  the 
political  grumblers  assembled  at  Hartford.  Sectionalism  was 
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branded  with  a  stigma  and  for  years  the  fall  of  the  Federalist 
party  served  as  a  text  for  exhortations  to  national  unit).  1  k  1 
dent  Monroe’s  tour  of  the  States  and  his  cordial  reception  every¬ 
where  stamped  the  period  as  the  “era  of  good  feeling. 

This  was  the  culmination  of  the  movement  towards  national¬ 
ization  of  interests  and  the  obliteration  of  sections.  And  while 
this  whole  period  even  to  the  end  of  Jacksons  administiation 
may  with  propriety  be  called  “the  era  of  good  feeling,  with  the 
spirit  of  nationality  stronger  than  the  interests  of  sections,  yet 
from  the  beginning  of  Monroe’s  term  to  the  end  of  Jackson’s 
there  is  observable  a  slight  but  steady  decline  of  the  national  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  zeal  for  internal  improvements  at  national 
expense  began  to  lag  somewhat.  The  rapid  growth  of 
the  West  and  Southwest  had  begun  to  undermine  the 
national  sentiment  by  bringing  the  sections  slowly  to 
realize  that  their  interests  were  mutually  conflicting.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  North,  the  cotton-raising  South,  the  farming  and  wool- 
growing  West,  each  was  slowly  developing  self-consciousness. 
The  merchant  aristocracy  of  the  East,  the  planter  aristocracy  of 
the  South,  and  the  pioneer  community  of  the  West,  grew  con¬ 
stantly  more  conscious  of  their  own  peculiar  needs.  The  South 
began  to  protest  against  the  protective  tariff  and  the  North  de¬ 
manded  higher  protection.  The  election  of  1824  brought  for¬ 
ward  the  “favorite  sons”  of  the  sections  as  candidates  and  the 
election  was  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives.  Still, 
despite  these  indications  of  germinating  sectionalism,  President 
Adams  succeeded  in  maintaining  throughout  his  administration 
until  1828  the  policy  of  a  strong  national  government  c-ontrol- 
ing  the  interests  of  all  parts  of  the  country.  And  it  was  left  to 
the  administration  of  J ackson  to  raise  the  issue  concerning 
slavery  and  thus  to  hurl  the  country  headlong  into  a  new  and 
different  period  of  its  history. 

RISE  OF  CHRISTIAN  UNIONISM. 


Before  we  take  up  this  second  period  of  political  histoiy  let  us 
retrace  our  steps  and  follow  the  line  of  dec  elopment  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history,  and  we  shall  find  that  parallel  to  these  well-known 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  government  runs  a  set  of  facts  in 
the  history  of  Christianity  during  this  first  period.  Religiously 
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also  the  period  from  1790  to  1830  may  fairly  enough  be  called 
an  “era  of  good  feeling.'5  It  is  marked  everywhere  by  the 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  common  devotion  to 
common  Christian  tasks.  And  while  this  splendid  philanthropy 
was  often  marked  bv  a  deplorable  degree  of  confessional  laxity 
and  distinct  losses  to  the  denominational  consciousness,  yet  it  is 
a  very  decided  improvement  upon  the  religious  indifference  and 
the  utter  moral  deterioration  that  was  witnessed  by  the  two 
rationalistic  decades  following  the  B evolutionary  War. 

The  cause  of  this  change  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
evangelical  movement  and  the  wide-spread  revivals  that  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  evangelical  move¬ 
ment  has  its  primary  action  in  the  sphere  of  the  affections  and  its 
normal  result  is  a  clearer  perception  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  new  zeal  in  the  varied  works  of  Christian  love.  So  it  was 
that  the  Christians  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  became  keenly 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  what  they  held  in  common  as 
Christians,  as  contrasted  with  what  they  held  severally  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  various  denominations.  Denominational  interests  occu¬ 
pied  them  less;  Christian  and  catholic  interests  occupied  them 
more.  The  following,  briefly,  are  the  facts. 

In  the  opening  year  of  the  century  (1801)  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterians  entered  into  the  famous  “Plan  of  Union/5 
a  compact  with  the  General  Association  of  Congregationalists  of 
Connecticut.  By  this  agreement  the  difference  in  polity  between 
these  two  Churches  was  almost  forgotten  and  something  like  or¬ 
ganic  unity  was  achieved,  in  order  that  the  new  settlements  of 
the  westward  movement  might  be  saved  from  local  schisms  and 
might  be  able  to  present  full  strength  against  real  foes.  A  few 
years  later  a  new  denomination  was  born  with  the  distinct  pur¬ 
pose  of  protesting  against  schism  and  sectarianism  and  with  the 
avowed  aim  of  bringing  unity  among  the  Christian  Churches. 
They  have  since  become  a  separate  sect  known  as  the  Disciples  of 
Christ.  In  the  wide-spread  revivals  of  those  years  the  Metho¬ 
dists  and  Baptists  worked  hand  in  hand,  though  at  other  points 
they  were  thrown  into  sharp  competition.  And  sometimes  both 
Methodists  and  Baptists  enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  the  Presby- 
terians  who  differed  from  them  both  in  matters  which  they  all 
considered  important.  The  Episcopal  Church  began  to  practice 
quite  commonly  the  interchange  of  pulpits,  and  in  other  ways  to 
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show  herself  in  full  sympathy  with  her  fellow-Christians.  Even  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  profoundly  influenced  by  the  spirit 
of  devotion  to  common  Christianity  and  manifested  a  startling 
disposition  to  obscure  or  obliterate  some  of  the  most  character¬ 
istic  features  of  her  own  system.  Catholic  Churches  were  oc¬ 
casionally  used  for  Protestant  worship.  Catholic  priests  and 
bishops  actually  preached  to  Protestant  congregations.  Jesuits 
served  as  trustees  of  Protestant  colleges.  There  was  a  tendency 
to  use  the  English  language  exclusively  in  the  Roman  worship. 
Lay  “trusteeism”  was  quite  general  before  1830.  All  of  which 
indicates  a  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  towards 
other  Christians  and  a  disposition  to  act  with  them  as  far  as 
possible. 

Members  of  all  these  Churches  which  we  have  mentioned  ex¬ 
cept  the  Catholic  began  to  associate  themselves  early  in  the  cen¬ 
tury  for  various  forms  of  Christian  philanthropy.  It  was  not  a 
federation  of  Church  bodies  but  only  an  organic  union  of  indi¬ 
vidual  Christians  of  the  various  Protestant  denominations  for 
the  performance  of  the  high  offices  of  the  C  hurch  universal. 
Such  organizations  were,  first  of  all  the  American  Bible  Society 
(organized  1808),  then  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  (1810),  the  American  Education  bociety 
(1813),  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  (1824),  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society  (1825; ,  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society  (1826)  . 
and  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  (1826).  These  or¬ 
ganizations  were  inter-denominational  in  their  scope,  and  that  so 
many  of  them  date  their  birth  from,  this  period  is  striking  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  general  tendency. 

Our  own  Lutheran  Church  was  no  exception  to  this  general 
trend  among  the  Churches  to  obliterate  historic  traits  and  to 
cultivate  closer  relations  with  others.  The  German- American 
Church  in  its  two  branches,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed,  had 
felt  practically  nothing  of  the  Great  Awakening  of  1140,  and 
now  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  were  some¬ 
what  slower  than  other  Churches  to  feel  the  quickening  evan¬ 
gelical  influences  which  would  lead  them  out  of  themselves.  This 
was  due  in  part  no  doubt  to  the  obstacles  interposed  by  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  language,  but  more  largely  to  their  intrinsic  conserva¬ 
tism  of  doctrine  and  practice  and  to  their  longer  period  of  train¬ 
ing  in  the  methods  and  responsibilities  of  established  Churches. 
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But  when  at  last  the  new  American  impulse  did  begin  to  act 
vigorously  upon  them,  say  after  1820,  they  joined  in  the  evan¬ 
gelical  movement  with  intense  fervor  and  manifested  great  zeal 
in  co-operating  with  their  fellow-Christians  in  the  works  of 
Christian  love.  And  not  only  so,  but  they  manifested  an  un¬ 
usual  degree  of  confessional  laxity  and  for  several  decades  threat¬ 
ened  to  obliterate  the  historic  traits  which  had  marked  them 
among  Christians  for  almost  three  centuries.  This  belated 
movement  continued  in  force  long  bevond  1830.  It  was  stronger 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  than  in  the  Reformed. 

Already  at  the  opening  of  the  century  sporadic  evidences  of 
weakening  denominational  consciousness  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Lutherans.  In  the  revised  Synodical  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  all  confessional 
tests  were  eliminated.  There  was  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  symbols.  The  promises  of  the  catechists  included 
no  mention  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Among  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  congregations  and  their  pastors  there 
were  not  a  few  inconsistencies  with  sound  Lutheran  practice. 
Repeatedly  pastors  had  to  be  admonished  to  return  to  Lutheran 
ways.  Paul  Henkel  was  warned  to  beware  of  camp-meetings. 
Dr.  Helmutlfis  intimate  relations  with  the  Moravians  was  prob¬ 
ably  responsible  for  the  fact  that  he  inculcated  into  his  pupils  an 
aversion  to  explicit  theological  definitions.  To  suggest  how  far 
the  indifferentism  to  distinctive  Lutheranism  had  gone  in  the 
Yew  York  Ministerium  we  need  but  to  mention  the  President  Dr. 
Quitman  and  his  rationalistic  catechism.  Corresponding  to  this 
was  Dr.  Yelthusen’s  catechism  published  for  the  congregations 
in  Yorth  Carolina.  In  Yew  York  under  Dr.  Kunze’s  leader¬ 
ship  the  tendency  was  towards  unionism  with  the  Episcopal 
Church.  In  Yorth  Carolina  the  Lutheran  Synod  fraternized 
closely  with  the  Episcopal  Church  and  both  Episcopals  and  Mo¬ 
ravians  officiated  regularly  for  Lutheran  congregations.  In  rural 
Pennsylvania  the  churches  as  a  rule  were  union  churches  (Lu¬ 
theran  and  Reformed)  and  the  congregations  were  union  congre¬ 
gations.  Lutherans  and  Reformeds  co-operated  in  managing  the 
affairs  of  Franklin  College  at  Lancaster  and  they  had  no  compunc¬ 
tions  about  permitting  a  Catholic  priest  to  be  included  among 
the  trustees.  In  1817  appeared  the  “Gemeinschaftliches  Gesang- 
buc-h"  for  Lutherans  and  Reformeds,  and  by  1818  active  efforts 
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were  afoot  among  these  two  Churches  to  establish  a  Joint  theo¬ 
logical  Seminary. 

Then  the  organization  of  the  General  Synod  in  1820  operated 
as  a  protest  against  these  schemes  for  union  and  served  to  check 
in  a  measure  the  movement  towards  the  obliteration  of  denomina¬ 
tional  distinctions.  But  the  fact  that  our  Lutheran  leaders  had 
been  educated  in  the  institutions  of  other  denominations,  the 
prevalence  of  revivalistic  methods  throughout  the  country,  the 
generous  strain  of  pietism  that  rang  through  all  the  American 
Lutheranism  of  the  dav,  and  the  fact  that  our  Lutheran  educ-a- 
tional  institutions  established  during  this  period  quite  naturally 
showed  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  spirit  of  the  times, — all  these 
factors  served  to  keep  the  denominational  consciousness  of  our 
Church  at  a  low  ebb  until  long  after  the  close  of  the  period  we 
are  considering. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  the  period  which  saw  in  politics 
the  obliteration  of  State  powers  and  sectional  interests  and  their 
absorption  into  the  principle  of  nationality,  witnessed  also  in 
religion  the  decline  of  the  denominational  spirit  and  the  growth 
of  devotion  to  common  Christian  tasks.  Both  Church  and  nation 
felt  themeelves  called  at  the  same  period  to  grapple  with  the 
same  problem, — that  of  securing  harmonious  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  a  multitude  of  individuals,  who  were  also  members  of 
various  subordinate  societies,  organized  for  the  attainment  of 
kindred  ends,  but  seeking  them  in  different  ways. 

DOMINANCE  OF  SECTIONALISM. 

The  second  period  of  history  which  now  moves  into  our  view 

covers  like  the  first  the  round  number  of  forty  years  and  extends 

from  about  1830  to  1870.  It  is  marked  politically  by  the  growth 

and  culmination  of  sectionalism  in  its  conflict  with  nationality. 

* 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  gradual  rise  of  the  sectional 
consciousness  because  of  conflicting  sectional  interests  and  habits. 
This  conflict  slowly  grew  into  a  struggle  over  the  institution  of 
slavery, — a  struggle  that  was  waged  to  the  death.  The  roots  of 
the  contest  go  back  far  beyond  1830  to  the  Missouri  Compromise 
of  1820  and  even  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  But 
it  was  not  until  this  period  that  sectionalism  took  slavery  as  its 
weapon  and  opposed  itself  consciously  to  the  principle  of  na- 
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tionality,  thus  precipitating  what  may  rightly  be  called  the-  “era 
of  hard  feelings/’ 

The  facts  here  are  so  well  known,  even  in  their  bearing  upon 
this  general  topic,  that  we  need  not  pause  long  to  detail  them. 
Their  significance  is  plain.  The  Webster-Hayne  debate  of  1830 
brings  the  issue  squarely  before  the  country.  The  ordinance  of  the 
South  Carolina  convention  in  1832  annulling  the  federal  tariff 
acts  is  the  first  effort  at  sectional  resistance  to  the  national  prin¬ 
ciple.  President  Jackson’s  overthrow  of  the  Xational  Bank,  and 
that  too  with  the  undoubted  approval  of  the  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  removes  a  strong  support  of  the  principle.  Then 
the  spirit  of  sectionalism  expresses  itself  in  terms  of  anti-slavery 
and  pro-slavery  and  this  momentous  issue  absorbs  all  other  po¬ 
litical  questions  until  after  the  Civil  War.  Events  move  rapidly. 
The  controversies  over  the  annexation  of  Texas,  over  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  California  and  Kansas,  the  Congressional  battle  over  the 
right  of  petition,  the  doctrine  of  nullification  in  the  South  to¬ 
gether  with  the  assertion  of  State  sovereignty  and  threats  of  se¬ 
cession,  the  abolitionism  of  the  Xorth  and  the  underground  rail¬ 
way,  the  filbustering  expeditions  of  the  South, — these  are  the 
facts  that  manifest  the  line  of  deep  cleavage  between  the  sections. 
The  economic  and  social  interests  of  the  South  demanded  slav¬ 
ery;  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  Xorth  endangered  slavery. 
And  with  the  actual  secession  of  the  Southern  States  and  the 
appeal  to  arms  on  the  part  of  the  Korth,  sec-tionalization  was 
complete.  This  was  not  a  revolt  of  the  South  against  the  nation. 
It  was  not  a  rebellion  but  a  struggle  between  Korth  and  South 
over  conflicting  interests.  Xor  was  this  sectionalism  healed  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  war.  The  South  was  treated  like  conquered 
territory.  It  was  a  long  while  before  the  “era  of  hard  feelings” 
began  to  soften.  A  new  nationality  did  not  even  begin  to  evolve 
until  in  1870  the  weapon  that  had  been  used  to  foster  sectionalism 
and  precipitate  strife  was  permanently  laid  aside  by  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  universal  manhood  suffrage.  Thus  was  completed  by 
constitutional  amendment  the  conflict  of  sectional  interests  in 
the  old  sense  and  the  United  States  now  began  that  career  of  un¬ 
rivalled  nationalism  on  which  it  might  have  entered  in  1840  had 
not  slavery  blocked  the  way. 
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DOMINANCE  OF  SECTARIANISM. 

Meanwhile  what  has  been  the  trend  in  Church  History?  Again 
the  line  of  movement  runs  parallel  to  that  in  politics.  Bv  the 
year  1830  the  tendency  towards  unionism  and  co-operation  among 
the  Churches  had  run  its  natural  course  and  in  the  period  now 
before  us  it  bears  its  natural  fruit  in  divisions  and  subdivisions. 
The  quickening  evangelical  impulse  that  had  visited  American 
Christianity  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  not  lost  but  it 
was  itself  differentiated  and  diffused  among  the  denominations 
which  had  enlisted  in  the  common  tasks  of  the  Church  catholic. 
For  their  co-operation  soon  revealed  the  fact  that  each  of  them 
bad  its  own  methods  of  doing  Christian  work.  These  methods 
were  usually  inherited  from  an  honorable  past  and  were  associ¬ 
ated  with  cherished  memories  of  godly  and  heroic  fathers.  Each 
Church  had  a  history.  And  as  the  members  of  each  denomina¬ 
tion  entered  with  new  energy  on  common  Christian  tasks,  it  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  plainly  their  duty  and  delight  to  do  their 
work  in  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  done  by  pious  ancestors. 
For  they  naturally  came  to  regard  the  men  of  by-gone  genera¬ 
tions  as  their  superiors  not  only  in  their  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth  and  in  their  zeal  for  Christian  work  but  also  in  their  devotion 
to  proper  ecclesiastical  standards.  They  sought  to  serve  the  God  of 
their  fathers  after  the  pattern  given  to  their  fathers.  Loyalty 
to  one’s  own  Church  once  more  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  virtue, 
and  this  virtue  was  emphasized  even  at  the  expense  of  the  love 
for  all  Christian  brethren.  This  brought  about  a  new  period 
in  the  history  of  American  Christianity.  The  Churches  began 

t  xJ  V' 

to  recover  their  historical  perspective.  The  lively  and  ever- 
increasing  interest  in  the  studv  of  Church  Historv  during  this 
second  period  is  a  striking  phenomenon  and  it  is  highly  signifi¬ 
cant.  A  study  of  bibliographies  reveals  the  fact  that  during  the 
thirty  years  preceding  1830  only  forty  works  on  Church  Historv 
appeared,  while  in  the  thirty  years  following  1830  one  hundred 
and  fifty  such  works  appeared.  In  the  first  period  about  five 
works  are  works  of  any  importance,  whereas  in  the  second 
period  fifty  works  may  be  regarded  as  of  importance.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  too  that  denominational  histories  greatly  outnumber 
the  general  works  during  this  second  period.  This  clearly  in¬ 
dicates  that  in  each  denomination  there  was  a  vigorous  develop- 
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ment  of  its  own  historic  life.  With  the  recovery  of  the  historical 
sense  each  Church  began  to  assert  itself  more  actively  and  to  he 
more  keenly  conscious  of  a  special  mission  of  its  own.  What 
had  invigorated  the  American  Church  as  a  whole  was  now  indi¬ 
rectly  infusing  new  vigor  into  its  several  component  parts.  But 
this  time  the  pendulum  swung  across  to  dogmatism  in  religion 
and  ethics.  Schism  was  almost  regarded  as  a  virtue  and  the  re¬ 
sult  naturally  was  not  only  a  parting  of  the  ways,  but  often  an 
angry  parting  of  allies,  internal  discords,  divisions,  and  strife. 
This  period  therefore  is  religiously  a  period  of  heated  controversy 
and  of  unbroth  erly  strife,  pre-eminently  an  “era  of  hard  feelings’7 
among  the  denominations. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  a  sharp  differentiation  and  even 
warlike  antagonism  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Ameri¬ 
can  Catholicism  was  reverting  to  her  true  historical  position  and 
by  1854  trusteeism  was  eliminated  entirely.  But  Protestantism 
as  such  had  also  awakened  and  had  begun  active  war  on  her  old 
enemy.  Pome  was  fiercely  denounced  by  tongue  and  pen.  And 
it  was  not  merely  a  battle  of  pulpits  and  pamphlets.  But  nu¬ 
merous  acts  of  violence  against  Catholics  were  committed  in  va¬ 
rious  quarters.  Monstrous  slanders  were  circulated.  The  zeal 
of  the  anti-Eomans  was  shown  by  the  outrage  upon  the  convent  at 
Charlestown  (Mass.),  by  acts  of  incendiarism  at  Charlestown 
and  in  New  York,  by  the  tar  and  feathers  in  Maine,  by  bloody 
riots  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  bloodshed  in  Kentucky.  The 
kindly  disposition  towards  Pome  during  the  earlier  period  has 
never  returned. 

Then  too  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  incurred  the  dis¬ 
trust  and  dislike  of  other  Churches.  With  the  vear  1830  the 
High  Church  party  began  to  predominate  over  the  Low  Church 
party  thus  strongly  emphasizing  the  distinctive  feature  of  this 
communion.  In  1832  action  was  taken  which  excluded  from 
Episcopal  pulpits  ministers  who  had  not  taken  episcopal  orders. 
Then  came  the  Oxford  movement  within  the  Church,  and  accu¬ 
sations  of  Pomanism  from  without,  and  the  practical  isolation  of 
the  Church  from  all  co-operation  with  others. 

Moreover  the  close  federation  of  Presbyterians  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  in  the  famous  “Plan  of  Union”  was  not  permanently 
satisfying.  And  in  this  period  came  the  split.  The  doctrinal 
conservatism  of  the  Presbyterians  and  their  difference  in  polity 
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from  the  Congregationalists  led  the  Old  School  majority  of  .lie 
General  Assembly  in  1S37  to  abrogate  the  Plan  of  Union  and  to 
withdraw  from  co-operation  with  the  Congregationalists  in  mis¬ 
sions  and  in  ministerial  education.  At  the  same  time  questions 
of  orthodoxy  and  of  Church  polity  led  the  Old  School  Presby¬ 
terians  to  cut  off  the  Xew  School  Presbyterians  who  constituted 
four-ninths  of  the  entire  body.  Each  of  these  two  bodies  split 
again  just  before  the  TTar  into  Xortli  and  South. 

Both  Methodists  and  Baptists  began  to  assume  sharply  defined 
denominational  attitudes  and  to  withdraw  fiom  the  unionibtic 
benevolent  societies  into  their  own  denominational  organizations 
for  benevolence.  Then  when  the  Methodists  in  the  South  found 
that  slave-holders  could  not  become  bishops,  and  when  Baptists 
in  the  South  found  that  slave-holders  would  not  be  employed  as 
missionaries,  these  two  Churches  also  split  into  Xortli  and  South. 

In  1844  the  German  Eeformed  Church  also  began  to  rally 
from  the  effect  of  the  evangelical  movement  and  began  to  mani¬ 
fest  the  natural  influence  of  that  movement  in  the  renewed  en- 
ergy  of  its  own  proper  life  as  well  as  in  its  deepened  spirituality 
and  enlarged  Christian  activity.  In  the  next  ten  years  this 
Church  became  more  conscious  than  ever  before  of  her  denomina¬ 
tional  character  and  mission.  In  this  case  the  stimulus  came 
from  the  so-called  Mercersburg  movement  and  its  able  leaders. 
Dr.  Xevin  and  Dr.  Sc-haff.  The  result  was  a  long,  fierce  strug¬ 
gle  within  the  Church,  nearly  ending  in  schism,  and  a  bitter 
quarrel  with  her  ecclesiastical  twin-sister,  the  Dutch  Eeformed 
Church. 

In  our  own  Lutheran  Church  after  her  disastrous  experience 
with  evangelicalism  the  revival  of  denominational  consciousness 
runs  quite  parallel  to  that  in  other  Churches  except  that  here 
again  we  are  somewhat  belated.  By  1850,  however,  the  return 
to  historic  Lutheranism  was  well  under  way.  The  Lutherans 
began  to  withdraw  from  co-operation  with  other  Churches  in  be 
nevolence.  As  early  as  1841  Heyer  had  refused  to  go  as  a  mis- 
sionarv  under  any  but  Lutheran  auspices  and  henceforth  there 
were  Lutheran  missions.  In  1845  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
of  the  General  Synod  was  organized.  Similar  Lutheran  organi¬ 
zations  in  other  spheres  of  benevolence  followed  rapidly.  In 
matters  of  doctrine  also  the  day  of  indifferentism  was  over.  Doc¬ 
trinal  hosility  to  the  Synod  of  Xortli  Carolina  and  to  the  newly 
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formed  General  Synod  had  led  the  Henkels  to  form  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Synod.  The  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  was  unable  on  account  of 
its  conservative  and  strict  confessional  standpoint  to  form  a 
union  with  the  larger  general  bodies.  In  1839  there  arrived  in 
Missouri  a  body  of  Saxon  Lutherans  imbued  with  a  double  por¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  confessionalism.  Their  fiery  zeal  for  the 
whole  body  of  Lutheran  doctrine  was  made  even  more  intense  by 
the  ardor  of  their  piety  and  this  union  of  zeal  and  fervor  gave 
extraordinary  power  of  propagandising  so  that  the  few  shiploads 
of  Saxon  pilgrims  have  grown  into  the  largest  of  Lutheran  bodies, 
the  Synodical  Conference.  They  have  helped  very  materially  to 
raise  the  general  standard  of  confessional  loyalty  in  this  country. 
It  was  in  that  same  year  1839  that  a  body  of  “Old  Lutherans,” 
separatists  from  the  Prussian  Union  in  Germany,  came  to  this 
country  and  shortly  thereafter  formed  the  Buffalo  Synod.  These 
are  some  of  the  factors  that  contributed  to  and  manifested  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  Lutheran  consciousness  during  this  period.  In  part 
it  was  the  result  of  the  new  vigor  imparted  to  all  American 
Christianity  bv  the  religious  movement  earlier  in  the  century:  in 
part  it  was  due  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  history  of  our 
Church ;  in  part  it  was  due  to  the  importation  of  rigid  c-onfes- 
sionalists  from  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  But  this  confes- 
sional  reaction  quite  naturally  led  to  internal  controversies  long- 
continued  and  acute,  and  in  its  conflict  with  the  laxity  of  the 
former  period  led  to  further  divisions  of  general  bodies.  In  this 
respect  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  runs  significantly 
parallel  to  that  of  other  denominations  and  to  that  of  American 
government.  The  era  of  disintegration  in  our  Church  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  era  of  seetionalization  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

THE  HEW  NATIONALISM. 

We  turn  now  to  the  third  period  in  the  history  of  the  republic, 
from  1870  to  the  present.  Politically  this  period  has  witnessed 
the  growth  and  establishment  of  what  is  widely  termed  the  Ne w 
Nationalism.  This  is  far  more  than  a  mere  return  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  first  period,  for  it  is  not  a  trend  in  the  direction  of 
strengthening  the  federal  government  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
governments.  A  new  national  consciousness  has  evolved  since 
1870  and  has  spread  itself  uniformly  over  all  sections  of  the 
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Union.  Beginning  with  that  year  1870  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  npon  a  career  of  phenomenal  economic  growth  and  this  new 
economy  has  brought  with  it  radical  social  changes.  Among 
others,  it  has  ushered  in  the  age  of  specialists  or  experts  and  an 
unmistakable  tendency  towards  specialized  organization  in 
American  practical  affairs.  It  has  given  us  the  business  special¬ 
ist  or  millionaire,  the  political  specialist  or  boss,  the  labor  speci¬ 
alist  or  union,  and  the  government  specialist  or  lawyer.  The 
earlier  homogeneity  of  American  society  has  been  seriously  im¬ 
paired  and  the  mass  of  the  people  is  falling  into  definite  social 
groups.  In  other  words,  social  and  industrial  problems  are  the 
real  issues  to-day  and  so  far  as  our  subject  is  concerned,  nation¬ 
ality  versus  sectionalism,  these  new  issues  simply  mean  that  the 
vertical  lines  of  cleavage  of  the  political  mass  into  States  have 
been  blotted  out  and  horizontal  lines  of  cleavage  into  classes  have 
taken  their  place. 

To-day  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  and  their  re¬ 
spective  rights  and  powers  are  clearly  defined  and  these  defini¬ 
tions  are  agreed  to  by  all  sections  or  rather  by  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  new  nationalism  does  not  have  its  home  in  any 
particular  State  or  group  of  States.  Less  than  a  year  ago  practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  c-ountrv  united  in  calling  to  the  White  House  a 
native  of  Virginia,  a  progressive  representative  of  the  new  na¬ 
tionalism.  The  chief  issue  to-day  is  to  meet  the  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  problems.  Whether  this  be  done  through  the  exercise 
of  State  or  Federal  powers  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  little  concern. 
But  all  do  insist  that  in  every  part  of  our  complicated  social 
fabric  there  must  be  either  national  or  State  control,  so  that  no 

j 

neutral  sphere  may  be  left  open  to  the  predatory  special  inter¬ 
ests.  This  is  the  new  nationalism  that  defines  the  trend  of  the 
day. 

As  a  matter  of  practice  this  tendency  works  in  the  direction  of 
further  centralization  of  power.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
business  operations  have  become  nationalized  and  can  be  controll¬ 
ed  only  by  the  exercise  of  national  powers.  That  this  is  the 
present  trend  many  facts  plainly  indicate,  as  for  example,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  conceived  in  1873  and  born 
in  1910,  and  the  numerous  moves  in  the  direction  of  federal 
ownership  and  control  of  forest  lands,  mineral  lands,  swamp 
lands,  water  ways,  water-power  sites,  and  so  forth.  The  federal 
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conservation  of  our  national  resources,  the  provision  for  an 
elastic  currency  bv  means  of  federal  reserve  banks  under  a  fed- 
eral  board  of  control,  and  many  other  modern  measures,  all  look 
in  this  same  direction  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  national 
authorities.  Thus  under  the  new  star  does  the  national  power 
continue  to  grow  without  for  a  moment  diminishing  the  func¬ 
tions  and  joys  of  the  component  States. 

THE  NEW  DEXOMI  NATIONALISM. 

It  remains  but  to  indicate  in  a  few  strokes  the  parallel  trend 
since  IS 70  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere.  During  the  middle  period 
in  which  American  Christians  were  busy  cultivating  schisms  and 
promoting  strife  among  themselves  they  were  also  more  or  less 
diligently  studying  Church  History.  The  history  they  were 
studying  was  chiefly  such  as  would  deepen  the  interest  of  the 
various  denominations  in  their  several  inherited  modes  of  thought 
and  work  but  such  as  would  also  on  the  whole  tend  to  weaken 
their  sectarian  prejudices.  The  different  Churches  summoned 
their  members  tc  a  better  knowledge  of  their  own  past  and  thus 
to  stronger  denominational  attachments  but  also  to  a  cessation 
of  sectarian  rivalry  and  strife.  Each  communion  became  more 
conscious  of  its  own  historic  life  but  also  more  conscious  of  a 
mightier  life  common  to  them  all  and  historic  in  a  far  grander 
sense  than  any  of  them.  The  study  of  Church  History  has  al¬ 
ways  had  a  tendency  to  make  permanent  the  variety  of  distinct 
religious  societies.  For  in  the  perspective  of  the  years  the  vari¬ 
ous  Christian  Churches  simply  represent  various  types  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life  doing  in  different  but  not  conflicting  ways  the  work  of 
the  Church  catholic.  The  desire  for  uniformity  among  the  de¬ 
nominations  in  matters  of  belief  or  ritual  or  of  administration 
has  happily  vanished  but  there  is  still  an  inextinguishable  long¬ 
ing  for  something  like  intellectual  toleration,  for  the  laving  aside 
of  the  ill-will  and  jealousies,  for  the  cessation  of  the  conscienti¬ 
ous  hostility  that  battled  in  the  middle  period.  As  in  political 
life  there  has  come  to  be  a  clear  definition  of  rights  and  division 
of  labor  between  State  and  federal  powers,  recognizing  that  the 
nation  must  command  the  supreme  allegiance  of  all  the  citizens 
of  all  the  States  but  at  the  same  time  insisting  that  the  rights  of 
the  States  be  freely  asserted  and  frankly  admitted  by  the  national 
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authority,  so  in  religious  life  their  supreme  allegiance  to  Jesus 
Christ  does  not  hinder  the  Churches  from  remaining  true  to  their 
separate  histories  and  cultivating  their  denominational  conscious¬ 
ness,  while  vet  arranging  among  themselves  such  a  division  of 
sphere  and  of  labor  as  shall  leave  no  territory  unoccupied  to  be¬ 
come  the  camping  ground  of  such  special  privilege  as  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  This  is  the  trend  of  the  present  day : 
toleration  for  all  Christians  together  with  a  deepening  of  de¬ 
nominational  life  and  interest. 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  this  trend  of  affairs  has  operated  not 
indeed  towards  Christian  “federation”  nor  towards  a  “catholic 
basis”  but  towards  the  consolidation  of  the  denominations  each 
within  itself.  Many  facts  might  be  cited  to  illustrate  this  point, 
such  as  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance,  the  Methodist  Ecumenical 
conferences,  and  recent  movements  among  the  C'ongregational- 
ists,  the  Disciples,  and  others.  Tnionism  is  past:  perhaps,  too, 
in  the  present  period  sectarianism  is  passing  and  the  dignified 
orowth  of  tolerant  denominational sm  is  becoming  the  order  of 
the  day.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Christians 
had  fought  against  sectarianism.  But  they  were  mistaken  in 
their  methods  and  their  results  were  not  lasting.  For  they  had 
degraded  the  evangelical  movement  into  gross  evangelicalism. 
By  seeking  to  hide  the  manifold  life  of  Chistianity  beneath  the 
temporary  cloak  of  evangelicalism  they  had  threatened  to  turn 
the  Church  universal  into  one  vast  sect.  The  reaction  could  not 
fail  to  come.  To-day  again,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  protest  is  against  any  kind  of  narrow  sectarianism. 
But  to  overcome  the  evil  recourse  is  no  longer  had  to  artificial 
fusion  and  there  is  no  tendency  whatever  to  surrender  distinctive 
tenets  but  a  calm  and  frank  recognition  of  a  unity  of  motive  in  a 
diversity  of  method. 

And  finally  in  our  own  Lutheran  Church,  do  not  the  lines  of 
movement  in  this  most  recent  period  point  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  lines  in  the  history  of  Government  and  the  lines  in  the 
history  of  the  other  denominations?  If  so,  then  we  have  at  one 
stroke  the  significance  of  all  these  parallels.  Do  not  the  signs  of 
the  times  and  most  recent  events  among  us  indicate  unmistakably 
the  deepening  of  our  Church  consciousness  and  a  decided  increase 
in  lovaltv  to  historic  Lutheranism,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
show  a  plain  tendency  to  manifest  a  more  tolerant  attitude  to- 
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wards  all  Christians  everywhere  and  to  recognize  as  brethren  any 
who  proclaim  the  unadulterated  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
unaltered  Pauline  theology  of  justification  by  faith  alone?  The 
facts  are  fresh  in  our  memories  and  need  not  be  recounted  in 
detail.  The  meeting  together  in  Free  Lutheran  Diets  and  the 
General  Conferences  of  Lutherans  in  America,  the  frequent  ut¬ 
terances  on  the  subject  of  Lutheran  unity,  the  tendency  towards 
a  clear  definition  of  territory  and  the  division  of  labor  in  the 
missionary  operations  of  the  Church,  in  our  educational  activi¬ 
ties  and  in  applied  Christianity,  the  co-operation  in  matters  of 
service,  the  mutual  approach  in  matters  of  confessional  interpre¬ 
tation,  the  All-India  Lutheran  Conference  with  its  prospect  of  a 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  that  country,  the  frequent  con¬ 
ferences  of  Lutheran  historians,  of  Lutheran  educators 
of  Lutheran  students,  and  of  Lutheran  editors  with  the 
promise  of  the  American  Lutheran  Survey, — all  these 
facts  and  many  others  that  might  be  cited  indicate  very  clearly 
that  beneath  the  barriers  which  separate  the  general  bodies  of  Lu¬ 
therans  in  this  country  there  run  deep  currents  of  influence  that 
act  and  react  upon  one  another  and  operate  steadily  towards  de¬ 
nominational  consolidation.  This  does  not  mean  a  change  in 
existing  relations  and  affiliations  among  Lutherans.  Denomina¬ 
tional  unity  does  not  necessarily  inolve  unity  of  organization  but 
unitv  of  faith.  We  have  passed  forever  bevond  the  confessional 
laxity  and  the  unionistic  tendencv  of  the  earlv  nineteenth  cen- 
tury;  but  we  have  also  passed  forever,  it  is  hoped,  beyond  the 
unbrotherly  and  unchristian  intolerance  of  the  middle  period  and 
we  have  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  cleared  atmosphere  and  mu¬ 
tual  understanding.  Instead  of  the  “American  Lutheranism” 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  we  have  the  “Pan-Lutheranism” 
of  our  own  day,  and  this  cannot  but  redound  to  the  greater  effi- 
ciencv  of  American  Christianitv  as  a  whole.  In  our  Church, 
therefore,  corresponding  to  the  new  nationalism  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  new  denominationalism  among  the  other  religious 
bodies,  we  have  a  new  sense  of  our  Lutheran  unity  in  faith  and 
at  the  same  time  a  new  sense  of  our  special  mission  as  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  among  the  constituent  parts  of  American  Christi¬ 
anity. 

Gettysburg ,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  II. 


IMPRACTICABLE  IDEALS  IX  CHURCH  UNITY. 


BY  PROFESSOR  DAVID  H.  BAtSLIX,  D.D. 


Nothing  should  be  alien  to  the  interest  of  His  people  that  is 
dear  to  the  heart  of  their  Lord,  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind.  It  was  in  His  great  intercessory  prayer 
that  our  Lord  voiced  His  deepest  desires  for  His  disciples  and  for 
his  Church  organized  and  commissioned  to  administei  the  means 
of  grace.  It  is  evident  from  this  prayer  that  He  regards  the 
oneness  of  His  people,  as  most  essential  to  His  glory  and  the 

placing  of  the  world  in  subjection  to  Him. 

It  is  a  source  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  to  all  right-minded 
Christians  that  our  churches  are  not  making  more  rapid  progress 
against  the  powers  and  evils  of  this  world  and  setting  up  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  with  more 
rapidity.  That  something  is  the  cause  of  this  deplorable  delin¬ 
quency  all  acknowledge,  but  regarding  what  the  real  cause  is 


there  are  various  interpretations. 

The  great  world  of  humanity  is  still  largely  unorganized  and 

unsaved  and  this  no  doubt  chiefly  because  the  Church  has  been 
too  restricted  sometimes  in  her  interpretation  of  her  Lord  s  com¬ 
mission  and  too  slow  in  performing  her  appointed  task  of  hear¬ 
ing  witness  and  making  disciples.  No  doubt  there  have  been 
times  in  her  history  when  her  schisms  have  dissipated  much  of 
her  power  bestowed  through  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There 
have  been  whole  periods  doubtless  when  she  has  been  moie  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  externalities  of  organization  than  with  making 
known  the  great  evangel  of  her  Lord  and  Head. 

In  our  day  many  good  men  believe  that  the  tardiness  of  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  is  due  to  this  chief  fact,  that 
the  Church  is  not  presenting  a  united  front  against  sin  and 
darkness;  that  it  is  not  a  united  body  in  Christ  as  is  sometimes 
proclaimed  and  sung.  It  is  claimed  that  Christian  people  ha^e 
not  fulfilled  the  great  desire  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour  expressed 
in  His  prayer  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  John,  "Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  aLo 
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that  shall  believe  on  me  through  thy  word;  that  they  may  all  be 
one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  mav 
be  one  in  us  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.” 

Instead  of  a  union  of  all  who  have  named  the  name  of  the 
Lord  under  one  flag  and  set  for  one  purpose,  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  it  is  alleged  that  they  are  divided  into  scores  of  sects  and 
creeds,  each  one  apparently  more  engaged  in  the  proclamation  of 
its  particular  doctrines  than  in  the  Gospel  of  the  divine  cruci¬ 
fied  and  risen  Lord;  each  one  more  interested  in  the  upbuilding 
and  development  of  its  own  particular  organization  than  in 
bringing  the  world  into  subjection  to  Christ  and  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  peace,  justice  and  equity  among  the  sons  of  men. 

It  is  being  urged  that  we  should  depart  from  the  old,  narrow, 
inefficient  way  in  which  the  Church  lias  been  simply  marking 
time,  that  we  shall  abandon  our  divisions,  throw  away  our  fears, 
clasp  hands  ecclesiastically  and  march  forward  to  wider  con¬ 
quests  in  the  assurance  that  “one  is  your  master  and  all  ye  are 
brethren/’ 

One  of  the  most  familiar  things  encountered  in  modern  reli¬ 
gious  discussion  is  the  emphasis  laid  by  a  class  of  Church  leaders 
and  writers  that  in  the  nation,  community,  Church  and  home, 
unity  is  strength  and  peace  and  prosperity,  while  division  is  dis¬ 
cord,  weakness  and  ruin.  So  anxious  indeed  are  some  good  and 
devout  people  for  Church  oneness  as  contrasted  with  Christian 
oneness,  that  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  they  are  willing  to  give 
up  too  many  things  that  the  Church  cannot  well  afford  to  lose 
out  of  its  life.  Much  as  we  believe  in  and  desire  a  larger  unity 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  of  that  "congregation  of  the  saints  in 
which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught  and  the  sacraments  rightly 
administered,”  we  must  sav  in  all  Christian  candor  and  fairness 
that  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  some  movements  which  contemplate 
this  as  an  end  Some  of  them  are  plainly  impracticable,  if  thev 
would  not  in  the -end  really  result  in  serious  disturbance  to  the 
uniting  bodies,  as  a  consequence  of  a  colorless  comprehensionism. 
Even  in  the  Roman  obedience,  which  in  appearance  only,  pre¬ 
sents  an  imposing  spectacle  of  unity,  there  are  differences  be¬ 
tween  different  parties  almost  as  wide  and  deep  as  those  which 
separate  the  most  divergent  sects  of  Protestantism.  The  supreme 
need  is  a  larger  recognition  of  the  really  important  things  about 
which  all  believers  should  rallv  and  the  real  oneness  already  at- 
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tained.  We  do  not  advance  the  cause  of  unity  among  believers 
by  an  evasion  of  the  difficulties  involved,  nor  by  any  failure  to 
recognize  victories  already  won  by  the  Church,  nor  by  thinking 
that  our  Lord’s  prayer  that  all  His  people  may  be  one  will  not 
be  answered  until  Lutherans  become  Methodists  and  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  Episcopalians.  When  we  come  to  consider  organic  unitv,  s 
much  desired  by  many,  it  is  well  to  contemplate  certain  things 
that  render  impracticable  all  schemes  proposed  to  effect  such  a 

unity. 

(1).  We  may  say  first  of  all  that  there  is  no  prospect  ot  any 

such  unity  on  the  basis  of  indifference  to  truth. 

With  what  gives  promise  of  hastening  the  real  unity  among  the 
people  of  God,  all  good  people  should  be  in  sympathetic  relations 
But  they  should  be  as  pronouncedly  unsympathetic  with  all  con 
strained  efforts  at  unification  that  propose  in  any  way  to  minimize 
the  truth.  Along  some  of  the  lines  contemplated  foi  hastening 
such  unity,  we  feel  assured  that  no  real  unity  is  going  to  be 
found.  It  is  a  strange  and  dangerous  delusion  that  has  gained 
currency  among  some  Protestants  that  this  unity  is  going  to  be 
hastened  hv  any  sort  of  indifference  to  the  truth.  Such  a  basis 
of  unification  gives  as  much  promise  of  being  effective,  as  there 
is  anv  quickening  for  faith  in  the  literary  assumption  that  we 
may  maintain  our  faith  in  Christianity  while  losing  confidence 
in  the  literary  documents  in  which  the  facts  of  early  Clnistian 
history  are  transmitted  to  us.  Any  organic  union  of  the  Chinch 
that  is  based  on  indifference  to  religion  or  upon  a  depreciation 
of  honest  convictions  about  such  subjects  as  God,  Christ,  An. 
redemption  and  grace  is  far  worse  than  denominational  isola¬ 
tion.  That  denomination alism  that  is  based  upon  honestly 
formed  convictions  about  the  great  things  of  the  Gospel,^  the 
Church  and  its  work,  and  which  is  approbriously  called  “sec¬ 
tarianism7'  by  ardent  advocates  of  an  external  unit)  m  tin 
Church,  is  not  wholly  bad.  We  are  justified  in  sustaining  an  at¬ 
titude  of  suspicion  toward  any  so-called  unity  that  ieA>  upon 
the  superficial  assumption  that  one  faith  is  as  good  as  another, 
if  you  are  onlv  sincere  about  it  and,  as  has  been  indicated  by  one 
sane  writer  on  the  subject,  that  you  can  promote  a  Heaven  and 
Hell  amalgamation  society7-  because  of  the  fact  that  theie  n 
really  no  heaven  and  no  hell.  In  our  day  of  indifference  to 
dogmas  and  creeds,  of  hostility'  to  so  much  that  is  looted  not 
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only  in  the  Word  of  God  but  also  in  the  past  history  of  the 
Church,  there  is  nothing  that  the  advocates  of  church  unity  may 
so  wisely  seek  to  be  delivered  from  as  the  sort  of  unity  which 
issues  from  an  abandonment  of  all  positive  convictions  about  re¬ 
ligion  because  of  the  specious  and  harmful  notion  that  no  reli¬ 
gious  convictions  are  worth  anything,  that  all  kinds  of  religious 
notions  are  equally  worthy  of  credence,  all  are  equally  worthy  or 
worthless  providing  they  be  held  in  sincerity.  We  contemplate 
the  completion  of  an  easy  program  and  can  get  almost  any  sort 
of  external  unity,  if  the  things  that  great  bodies  of  Christians 
have  apprehended  the  Gospel  to  teach  and  which  they  have  con¬ 
fessed  for  centuries  are  not  worth  while  contending  for.  What¬ 
ever  betraval  of  the  truth  there  mav  be,  however  much  a  bland 
good,  fellowship  may  seem  to  be  a  Christian  unity  in  the  true 
sense,  certain  we  may  be  of  this,  that  it  is  not  the  real  thing,  it 
is  not  the  same  as  unity  nor  can  it  produce  unity.  A  true  union 
as  has  been  said  by  one  of  our  own  sane  and  safe  denominational 
writers  “is  not  brought  about  by  breaking  common  bread,  or 
singing  common  hymns,  or  saying  common  prayers,  or  keeping 
common  days,  or  wearing  a  common  dress,  but  by  holding  to  a 
common  purpose  and  a  common  faith.*7  To  which  we  take  the 
liberty  of  adding  that  both  the  common  purpose  and  common 
faith  must  be  adhered  to  in  their  integrity  and  without  any  in- 
difference  to  what  is  apprehended  as  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
Unity  upon  such  a  basis  is  what  Christendom  should  contem¬ 
plate  as  one  of  its  commanding  needs.  The  cause  of  real  con¬ 
cord  among  Christians  is  likely  to  be  advanced  when  the  Church 
sets  itself  to  the  task  of  manifesting  this  kind  of  unity  instead 
cf  resorting,  under  the  impulse  of  an  impracticable  sentimen¬ 
tality,  to  making  it  by  means  of  the  application  of  artificial  and 
external  methods.  The  real  unity  of  the  Church,  in  the  last 
analysis  of  the*  matter,  must  rest  upon  something  that  man  did 
not  give  and  which  man  cannot  entirely  take  away  without  seri¬ 
ous  peril  to  the  body  of  Christ  which  is  the  Church. 

When  the  Federal  Council  of  the  churches  in  this  countrv  was 
organized  at  New  York  in  1905,  the  writer  was  present  and  the 
organization  then  attempted,  and  upon  the  basis  then  and  there 
set  forth,  seemed  to  give  promise  of  much  usefulness.  But  since 
that  time  much  adverse  criticism  has  been  aroused,  and  chiefly 
as  it  seems,  because  of  indubitable  evidences  of  a  regretful  in- 
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difference  to  the  truth  as  confessed  by  the  evangelical  churches. 
No  doubt  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  defining  for  this  council 
tangible  and  appropriate  functions  has  become  more  and  more 
apparent  as  experience  in  the  organization  has  increased,  the 
federation  has  encountered  difficulty  in  finding  something  to  do 
of  obvious  use,  without  duplicating  the  functions  of  the  churches 
which  created  it.  It’s  reports  and  circulars  have  awakened 
some  grave  questions.  Claiming  to  be  a  method  of  co-operation 
amono-  the  different  denominations,  the  council  has  become  some- 
thing  more.  It  has  become  an  organization  of  a  series  of  orga¬ 
nizations,  which,  as  is  alleged,  may  go  far  to  supplant  the  organi¬ 
zations  for  doing  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  to  draw  away 
strength  from  them.  These  various  organizations  have  their 
various  local,  county,  state  and  national  divisions,  each  having 
its  corps  of  officers.  It  is  this  multiplication  of  agencies,  and 
crossing  of  purposes  with  the  plans  and  work  of  the  Church,  that 
moved  the  Presbyterian,  one  of  the  ablest  denominational  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  country,  to  say  a  few  months  ago,  in  one  of  its  issues : 

“One  difference  between  denominationalism  and  organized  in- 
terdenominationalism  is  that  the  latter  does  the  talking,  and  the 
former  does  the  work.  The  former  is  much  concerned  with  the 
Gospel,  and  the  latter  with  sociology.  The  latter  seeks  reform, 
the  former  regeneration.  The  latter  looks  for  popular  success, 
the  former  for  divine  truth  and  fidelity  thereto.  If  interde- 
nominationalism  succeeds,  it  will  supplant  the  Church,  and 
thereby  prove  a  snare  and  a  delusion.” 

The  council  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  business  of  creating 
federal  commissions  on  social  service,  evangelism,  missions,  edu¬ 
cation  and  more,  when  the  denominations  have  their  own 
agencies  doing  such  work — boards,  committees  and  expert  secre¬ 
taries — and  when  in  addition  these  denominational  forces  are 
already  working  in  a  commendable  harmony.  In  fact  this  has 
gone  so  far  that  the  council  has  been  charged  with  a  departure 
from  its  original  and  single  note  of  aspiration  which  was  the 
unification  of  the  churches  along  lines  of  practical  co-operation 
and  assertion  of  influence. 

But  all  this  has  not  aroused  so  much  criticism  of  the  Federal 
Council  as  has  the  drift  toward  an  attitude  of  indifference  toward 
a  stiff  and  unambiguous  evangelical  faith.  There  are  many  who 
have  observed  with  apprehension  this  drift  from  an  adherence  to 
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the  old  paths  and  the  established  ways.  As  an  example  of  this 
drift  it  has  been  noted  and  widely  commented  upon  that  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  council  on  theological  education  is  composed 
largely  of  men  of  pronounced  so-called  liberal  views,  so  that  on 
this  important  subject  its  work  seems  to  be  that  of  a  liberal  prop¬ 
aganda. 

We  have  noted  with  regret  that  in  his  address  on  assuming  the 
presidency  of'  this  council  of  the  churches,  to  which  he  was 
elected  at  the  meeting  of  a  few  months  ago  at  Chicago,  Dean 
Matthews  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
gave  a  display  of  what  strikes  one  as  an  example  of  this  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  truth.  His  address  was  able,  as  the  Dean  is  an  able 
and  an  interesting  man.  His  declaration  that  the  history  of 
Christendom  would  have  been  different,  if  the  first  of  the 
churches’  ecumenical  councils,  that  held  at  Xic-ea  in  A.  D  325. 
had  been  interested  in  evangelism  rather  than  creed  building. 

Certainly  this  was  a  cheap  kind  of  talk,  from  an  able  man  who 
is  a  scholar  of  distinction  and  who  should  know  better  than  to 
indulge  in  any  such  ill-grounded  generalization.  It  may  serve 
as  a  watchword  for  the  organization  of  which  the  Dean  is  the 
head,  but  as  an  expression  of  judgment  it  is  narrow  and  specious 
and  unworthy  of  the  serious  minded  Christianity  of  our  day.  It 
would  place  a  stigma  upon  all  work  that  is  not  immediately  prac¬ 
tical  and  upon  all  investigation  of  the  truth  for  truth’s  sake. 
Such  reflections  as  this  of  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the 
big  Chicago  universitv  gives  encouragement  to  the  groundless 
theory  that  everything  like  ordered  thinking  in  religion  is  a  foe 
to  the  activity  of  the  Church,  that  anything  like  an  ordered  and 
unambiguous  statement  of  the  Church’s  faith,  as  for  example  the 
■  Xicene  Creed,  means  something  of  an  abatement  of  zeal  in 
Christian  propagandism.  Theology  and  a  statement  of  the¬ 
ology  in  lucid  form  is  an  absolute  intellectual  necessity  and  such 
remarks  as  that  indulged  in  by  the  able  Dean  giye  some  sanc¬ 
tion  to  those  forms  of  modern  cant  which  he  himself  at  other 
times  has  mercilessly  exposed. 

This  proyides  us  with  an  example  of  how  that  present  day 
latitudinarianism  may  pervert  the  vision  of  an  able  and  highly 
educated  man.  Agrippa’s  challenge  to  Paul  was  not  altogether 
idle,  for  much  learning  may  sometimes  indicate  something  at 
least  of  historical  obliquity.  But  men  who  look  upon  the  reli- 
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oion  of  Christ  as  a  fixed  and  unalterable  revelation  from  Cod  to 

C 

man  instead  of  a  dubious  spiritual  evolution  in  which  bv  a  con¬ 
tinuous  upward  movement  man  is  seeking  God,  will  not  be  de¬ 
luded.  They  are  not  going  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  planted 
upon  anv  such  basis  of  religious  indifferentism,  but  are  going  to 
persist  in  insisting  upon  some  definite  beliefs  for  such  a  basis  a> 
may  be  practicable,  and  are  likely  to  go  on  in  antagonism  to 
any  kind  of  specious  unconcern  about  the  faith  once  for  all  de¬ 


livered  unto  the  saints. 

It  may  be  said,  too,  in  all  fairness  that  the  historical  event  to 
which  Dean  Matthews  refers  is  not  one  wisely  selected.  It  is  a 
singularly  unfortunate  one  with  which  to  point  his  liberal  re¬ 
flection.  The  issues  before  the  Xic-ene  Council  vere  of  such 
primary  importance  and  so  far-reaching  in  their  importance  that 
we  are  surprised  at  the  reflection  of  a  scholar  that  carries  with  it 
the  suggestion  that  the  bishops  assembled  at  Xic-ea  in  325,  would 
have  done  better  service  for  the  cause  of  their  Lord  and  the  world 
had  they  addressed  themselves  to  practical  work  rather  than  to 
formulating  the  precise  and  unambiguous  definitions  of  one  of 
the  Church’s  ecumenical  creeds  and  one  of  the  world’s  most  lucid 
expressions  in  literary  form.  The  consequences  depending  upon 
a  credal  declaration  at  that  time  were  enormous.  If  the  Xic-ene 
Creed  is  wrong,  as  wrong  as  many  critics  assume,  then  Christ  is 
only  what  Wendt,  for  example,  makes  him  to  be,  a  great  teacher 
and  exemplar,  then  the  Church  of  God  is  nothing  more  than  a 


venerable  society  of  ethical  culture. 

Speaking  of  that  Council  of  the  Church,  one  who  was  not  very 
sympathetic  with  orthodoxy  has  said :  “One  need  not  be  an  ortho¬ 
dox  trinitarian  to  see  that  if  Arianism  had  had  its  way,  the  the- 
olo°’v  of  Christianity  would  have  become  of  a  kind  in  which  no 
philosopher  who  had  outgrown  the  demonism  of  ancient  systems 
could  for  a  moment  acquiesce.”  Thomas  Carlyle  was  something 
of  an  interpreter  of  the  factors  that  have  entered  into  the  making 
of  human  history.  But  Dean  Matthews  has  evidently  forgotten 
Carlyle’s  reversal  of  himself  about  the  great  importance  of  the 
issues  confronting  the  Xic-ene  Council.  In  his  younger  manhood 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  speak  facetiously  and  even  contemptu¬ 
ously  of  the  Athanasian  controversy;  of  the  Christian  world  be¬ 
coming  aroused  and  rent  asunder  over  a  diphthong  and  he  would 
rino'  the  changes  on  the  Homoousion  and  the  Homoiousion.  But 
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when  Carlyle  was  an  older  and  wiser  man  he  said  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  after  deeper  and  wider  study  of  the  subject 
and  had  come  to  see  that  Christianity  itself  was  at  stake  in  the 
distinctions  involved  in  that  controversy  which  the  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity  dean  thinks  was  something  to  be  deplored  in  the  history 
of  the  early  Church.  “If,”  said  Carlyle,  “the  Arians  had  won. 
Christianity  would  have  dwindled  away  into  a  legend.  Vast 
consequences  depended  upon  the  refusal  of  a  council  of  the 
Church  in  that  early  period  to  admit  into  Christianity  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  demi-god  instead  of  a  definite  and  unambiguous 
declaration  that  our  Lord  was  very  God  of  very  God.” 

It  after  all  made  much  difference  for  the  subsequent  history  of 
Christendom  that  the  Bishops  of  Nice  were  a  little  more  con¬ 
cerned  at  that  particular  time  about  creed  building  than  “evan¬ 
gelism,”  whatever  the  dean  may  have  meant  by  that  word.  If 
Jesus  is  “the  word  of  life”  it  is  vastly  important  that  we  are  not 
indifferent  as  to  who  and  what  he  was  and  is.  We  are  confronted 
not  only  with  the  fact  of  Christ  but  much  involved  in  every  way 
in  the  meaning  of  Christ. 

The  way  to  the  contemplated  unification  of  the  Church  is  not 
going  to  be  permanently  advanced  by  any  kind  of  indifference  to 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.  Such  language  as  that  used  by  the 
president  of  the  Federal  Council  is  not  going  to  prove  to  be  very 
inviting  to  many  evangelical  Christians.  While  these  words  are 
being  written  there  is  a  sound  of  rejoicing  on  the  air  of  the 
winter  night,  for  it  is  Christmas  eve.  Human  hearts  are  re¬ 
sponding,  as  at  no  other  time  of  the  year,  to  the  angels’  song  of 
peace,  good  will  to  men.  As  we  look  back  to  that  lowly  stable  at 
Bethlehem  of  Judea,  in  which  the  years  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  man  began  men  want  to  hear  the  rugged  voice  of  truth 
about  who  and  what  the  Son  of  God  really  was  and  is.  We  say 
once  more  the  way  to  hasten  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  not  going 
to  be  found  in  any  proclamations  of  indifference  to  the  truth. 

In  consequence  of  such  indifference  to  fundamental  truth  the 
cause  of  Christian  unity  suffers  from  the  comprehension  forced 
upon  it  by  some  of  its  advocates.  Of  this  we  may  feel  assured 
that  there  will  be  no  union  based  upon  an  interpretation  of  the 
Lord’s  prayer  for  “those  who  believe”  on  Him  that  “they  all  may 
be  one”  which  is  made  the  promise  of  an  argument  for  union 
with  such  as  do  not  believe  on  the  Lord  from  heaven  in  any 
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scriptural  sense.  Unity  without  loyalty  to  Christ  and  careful 
definition  of  who  and  what  Christ  is,  and  what  relation  He  sus¬ 
tains  to  our  salvation  and  the  world’s  redemption,  is  not  Chris¬ 
tian  unity  in  any  sense.  Any  basis  that  is  practicable  for  this 
kind  of  solidarity  must  be  Christian  as  well  as  unity.  That 
comprehensiveness  which  denies  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures 
and  which  is  indifferent  about  the  doctrines  of  the  supernatural 
birth  of  our  Savior,  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement  for  us  on  the 
cross,  and  the  reality  of  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  not 
Christian  unity  but  disloyalty  to  God. 

There  is  a  command  which  says,  “Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked 
together  with  unbelievers/'7  It  is  of  wider  application  than  that 
which  is  given  it  when  used  at  the  marriage  altar.  That  com¬ 
mand  follows  a  declaration  that  “God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself77  and  has  “committed  to  us  the  word  of 
reconciliation,77  that  we  “are  workers  together77  with  God  and 
must  approve  and  serve  “by  purity,77  “by  the  word  of  truth,77  “by 
love  unfeigned,77  “by  kindness,77  “by  righteousness,77  “by  the 
power  of  God,77  “by  the  Holy  Ghost.77  This  leads  up  to  the  com¬ 
mand  “Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers.77  This  in 
the  plainest  language  forbids  comprehension  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term,  “What  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unright¬ 
eousness,  and  what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness,  and 
what  concourse  hath  Christ  with  Belial,  and  what  part  hath  he 
that  believeth  with  an  infidel?77 

It  was  considerations  which  were  based  upon  some  of  these 
aspects  of  indifference  to  truth  that  moved  the  Christian  Ob¬ 
server  to  sav  in  a  recent  issue,  “There  are  other  voices  than  those 
of  evangelical  men  calling  for  union.  Some  have  assumed  to  be 
leaders  in  the  movement  who  disregard  truth  vital  to  evangelical 
Christianity.  They  are  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  historic 
faith.  They  are  actively  propagating  within  the  evangelical 
churches  a  new  theology. 

“They  are  fostering,  if  not  forcing  upon  the  existing  churches, 
a  new  division.  Their  repudiation  of  the  authority  and  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  their  virtual  denial  of  the  deity  of  our 
Lord,  their  impeachment  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  records 
of  His  birth  and  the  testimony  of  His  resurrection,  their  con¬ 
temptuous  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  atonement, 
their  radical  destruction  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Biblical  doctrine 
as  well  as  of  Biblical  history,  are  a  challenge  to  the  loyal  element 
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in  the  Church  of  God  which  must  be  answered  soon  and  with  em¬ 
phasis.” 

The  churches  are  coming  to  realize  that,  while  interdenomina¬ 
tional  tranquility  and  unity  and  activity  are  desirable  and  impor¬ 
tant,  the  faith  of  the  church  is  also  to  be  preserved  in  its  integri¬ 
ty,  and  that  there  is  no  permanent  ground  of  hope  for  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  unification  in  indifference  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ. 

It  has  many  times  been  alleged  that  good  men  usually  agree 
when  they  confer  about  their  duties  to  their  nieghbor,  and  the 
question  promptly  follows,  what  is  it  that  seperates  them  when 
they  come  to  the  question  of  their  relations  to  God  and  their  du¬ 
ties  towards  God?  The  question  is  often  dismissed  with  repeat¬ 
ing  amiable  commonplaces  about  Agreeing  to  differ.”  The  weak 
point  about  this  process  is  the  temptation  which  it  offers  to  treat 
the  things  about  which  men  differ  in  all  sinciritv  and  on  the 
greatest  of  all  subjects  as  of  no  real  consequence.  Xo  doubt  this 
offers  a  convenient  avenue  of  escape.  But  this  kind  of  agreement 
does  not  promise  much  for  real  Christian  unity.  It  encourages 
a  temper  that  dismisses  religion  as  the  one  subject  about  which 
there  is  nothing  certain  to  be  known  and  nothing  definite  to  be 
asserted.  It  is  only  a  reproduction  of  Tennyson’s  fallacy — 

“We  have  but  faith,  we  cannot  know, 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see.” 


which  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  triumphant  note  of  St. 
Paul,  “I  know  whom  I  have  believed.”  The  road  to  unitv 
among  Christians  it  is  manifest,  does  not  lie  through  indiffer¬ 
ence. 

2.  It  may  be  affirmed  again  that  many  of  the  proposed 
schemes  for  the  unification  of  the  Church,  are  constantly  en¬ 
countering  the  worked-out  results  of  one  of  the  living  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

The  variety  of  religious  organizations  in  Protestantism  is 
largely  the  outgrowth  of  the  exercise  of  that  right.  In  its  exer¬ 
cise  men  have  apprehended  some  things  in  the  Gospel  differently, 
as  for  example,  what  constitutes  the  Church  and  what  is  a  valid 
ministry  for  the  leadership  of  the  Church. 

That  idealism  which  contemplates  the  existence  of  one  great 
ecclesiastical  organism  in  which  all  men  are  at  intellectual  agree- 
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ment  may  be  inspiring  enough.  But  so  long  as  the  right  of 
private  judgment  is  accorded  men  it  will  remain  ideal  onl\. 

The  essential  differences  between  men,  in  power,  in  intellect, 
in  influence  and  position  are  bound  to  find  their  analogy  in  re¬ 
ligious  interpretation,  methods  of  work,  expression  of  life  and 
organization.  e  may  not  have  as  much  of  militant  denomina- 
tionalism  as  in  the  older  days  but  there  are  still  diversities  of 
administration.  The  external  unity  of  the  Church  contemplated 
in  some  of  the  plans  proposed  and  extensively  advocated  in  our 
day.  candor  compels  one  to  say  run  counter  in  so  man}  w  a}  s,  to 
the  fruits  of  private  thinking  and  judgment  that  they  seem  to 
be  prophetic  of  but  meagre  results  in  the  end  they  seek  to  effect. 
Thev  are  so  remote  from  actual  facts  and  conditions  that  they  do 
not  inspire  the  confidence  necessary  to  maxe  them  fruitful  in  an} 

large  way. 

Organic  union  on  the  basis  of  some  of  the  plans  proposed 
would  mean  one  of  two  things,  the  suppression  of  that  conviction 
which  is  the  result  of  the  Protestant  right  of  private  judgment, 
or  the  perpetuation  of  internal  contention. 

If  Churches  with  their  historical  differences  and  convictions 
should  come  together  on  a  basis  of  the  less  important  things  of 
mere  organization,  then  these  differences  and  com  ictions  mu-t 
necessarily  be  suppressed  or  contention  will  continue.  Tiie  sup¬ 
pression  of  conviction  means  spiritual  and  ethical  sterility  and 
contention  means  dissolution. 

Even  the  psephologists  in  their  multitudinous  interpretations 
of  things  in  the  heavens  above  and- the  earth  beneath  have  found 
a  basis  for  the  organized  diversities  in  Protestantism.  One  of 
them  has  recently  published  a  book  on  the  subject  of  "The  psy¬ 
chology  of  Eeligious  Sects.”  One  of  the  ablest  books  yet  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  "Psychology  of  Eeligion”  is  that  of  Dr.  George 
Cutten  entitled  "The  Psychological  Phenomena  of  Christianity.'’ 
In  one  of  the  chapters  of  his  able  and  interesting  work  Prof. 
Cutten  discusses  the  matter  of  denominationalism  and  it  is  inter¬ 
esting-  to  note  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  from  his  stand¬ 
point  as  a  psychologist. 

“The  trees  in  the  oak  grove,”  he  says,  “the  nestlings  in  the 
robin’s  brood,  the  cattle  upon  the  thousand  hills,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  around  the  family  table  indicate  very  clearly  that  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  same  species  are  very  much  alike  and  yet  quite  dif- 
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ferent.  Not  only  the  bodies  but  the  minds  of  men  show  these 
two  characteristics.  These  striking  similarities  and  concomi¬ 
tant  divergencies  are  the  marvel  of  God’s  universe.  To  the  for¬ 
mer  fact  is  due  the  possibility  of  a  common  verse.  To  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  necessity  of  different  denominations .  The  dream 

of  the  idealist,  that  denominations  at  some  time  will  be  a  memory 
of  the  past,  is  a  will-o’-the-whisp.  It  recedes  as  one  advances, 
and  at  the  moment  you  catch  it,  behold  it  is  lost.  Supposing 
the  possibility  of  one  Church,  what  conditions  would  exist?  It 
would  be  but  a  name  and  no  more  a  reality  than  at  present. 
Birds  of  a  feather  would  continue  to  flock  together,  and  the  real 
conditions  would  not  be  changed.  Why  not  have  one  Church  ? 
Are  the  perversity  and  stubbornness  of  mankind  to  blame?  Not 
that,  men  are  psychologically  constituted  so  that  different  things 
appeal  to  different  persons,  and  religiously  these  things  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  different  denominations. .Cannot  men  be  sufficiently 
loyal  to  Jesus  Christ  to  give  up  their  petty  differences?  They 
are  so  loval  to  Jesus  that  thev  will  not  surrender  what  to  them  is 
truth.  Are  the  citizens  of  this  country  less  patriotic  because 
they  are  divided  into  numerous  political  parties?  They  express 
their  patriotism  by  espousing  those  principles,  the  adoption  of 
which  they  believe,  would  assist  in  the  country’s  prosperity.  De¬ 
nominations  are  a  necessity  and  will  continue  to  be,  so  long  as 
men’s  minds  operate  as  they  do  now.  And  these  differences  show 
God’s  handiwork  as  plainly  as  the  planets  in  the  heavens  which 
shine  with  different  brilliancy,  travel  in  different  orbits,  and  at¬ 
tract  different  satellites.” 

This  capable  student  of  his  subject  does  not  think  that  all  de¬ 
nominations  are  necessary  or  justifiable,  but  the  principle  grows 
out  of  the  normal  human  constitution  and  will  abide.  Denomi¬ 
nations  which  are  based  upon  something  that  needs  to  be  con¬ 
fessed  and  emphasized  in  its  fulness  are  not  necessarily  antagon¬ 
istic  but  they  may  be  complementary.  They  are  but  different 
bands  in  the  rainbow  of  Christianity  that  keep  separate  and  are 
doubtless  yet  to  blend  under  the  leadership  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church  into  one  splendid  arch  of  light  and  glory. 

We  cannot  agree  with  much  that  he  has  written,  but  the  fa¬ 
mous  Boston  preacher,  the  Bev.  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon,  is  a  man  of 
unusual  ability  and  equally  frank  and  candid  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinions.  Becognized  as  a  liberal  in  theology  and  as  a  man 
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of  broad  vision  and  wide  sympathies,  Dr.  Gordon  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  pronounce  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  organic  union 
of  Protestant  Christendom.  But  such  indeed  is  not  the  consum¬ 
mation  even  desired  by  this  modern  prophet.  He  asks,  “Is  such 
a  union  on  the  whole  desirable/’  and  the  answer  given  is  an  em¬ 
phatic  “I  think  not.”  He  says: 

“The  legitimate  differences  of  human  beings  are  many  and  the 
denominational  differences  match  the  constitutional  differences, 
and  if  wre  did  not  have  the  ecclesiastical  promoter  wrho  overdoes 
denominationalism  I  think  we  should  see  at  once  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  is  not  poorer  but  richer  and  more  powerful,  because 
of  these  different  denominations.  Efficiency  and  latent  power 
are  developed  in  different  ways  among  different  sets  of  human 
beings.  Put  a  Congregational  minister  to  lead  a  Methodist  bri¬ 
gade  or  a  Baptist  to  be  the  commander  of  a  Presbyterian  bat¬ 
talion  and  you  will  discover  at  once  what  I  mean.  There  is  a 
vast  variety  in  this  humanity  of  ours,  and  these  denominations 
have  naturally  arisen  to  give  effective  expression  to  the  divinely 
implanted  variety  in  our  humanity.  Wiser  administration  of 
the  denominations,  a  more  statesmanlike  ecclesiasticism  will  do 
away  with  many  of  the  evils  that  now  embarrass  us  as  distinct 
denominations.  Much  of  our  waste  would  be  at  once  eliminated 
if  we  had  wise  and  noble  men  as  leaders  with  a  vision  beyond 
organized  Christianity  in  the  interest  of  which  organized  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  moving;  men  of  this  type  would  deliver  us  from  most 
of  the  evils  that  are  driving  serious  men  and  women  to  think  of 
the  impracticable — a  united  Protestant  Christianity.” 

Dr.  Gordon  further  appeals  to  history  as  furnishing  a  distinct 
warning  against  any  contemplated  plan  of  bringing  all  Chris¬ 
tians  into  one  organization.  “Freedom,”  says  he,  “is  a  possession 
always  in  peril”  and  continues,  “The  Church  was  united  once, 
the  holy  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world,  and  what  was 
it?  An  ineffable  tyrant,  denying  freedom  over  its  whole  broad 
domain  and  crushing  the  intellect  and  the  spirit  into  a  dead  uni¬ 
formity .  Your  one  holy  Catholic  Protestant  American 

Church  would  give  me  much  uneasiness  if  it  should  come  into 
existence  to-morrow.”  The  conclusion,  then,  is  that:  “There  is 
something  immeasurably  better  than  a  uniform  ecclesiasticism. 
The  vision  of  all  men  the  children  of  God,  all  human  beings  the 
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possible  disciples  of  the  Lord,  the  vision  out  and  beyond  all  or¬ 
ganized  Christianity  of  a  redeemed  humanity. 

“Let  us  make  over  the  problem  of  a  split  and  vexed  Protestant 
world  to  the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation;  let  us  fight  each  in 
our  own  regiment  under  his  guidance,  with  good  will  and  good 
wishes  to  all  the  others.” 

He  argues  further  on  the  ground  of  differences  in  human  dis¬ 
position,  temperament  and  training,  maintaining  that  the  various 
denominations  provide  for  these  differences.  He  declares  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  “put  a  Congregational  minister  to  lead  a 
Methodist  brigade  or  a  Baptist  to  be  the  commander  of  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  battalion.”  Dr.  Gordon's  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
temperamental  peculiarities  is  amusing,  but  it  contains  sound 
reasoning  and  truth.  He  says :  “There  is  too,  incidentally,  the 
subject  of  the  crank;  the  peculiarity  of  the  crank  is  this,  that  the 
man  who  is  a.  crank  in  your  communion,  when  he  gets  into  an¬ 
other  often  becomes  sane.  You  bottle  up  in  your  communion 
an  inevitable  Methodist,  an  inevitable  Baptist,  an  inevitable 
Episcopalian,  and  see  what  a  time  you  will  have.  The  denomi¬ 
nations  are  the  clearing-houses  for  the  cranks.  I  have  seen  many 
of  them  in  my  time,  and  1  have  thanked  God  when  they  found 
another  church  home.” 

There  are  others  no  doubt  who  have  shared  in  the  pleasure  of 
the  particular  kind  of  emancipation  noted  by  Dr.  G.  in  this  con¬ 
cluding  sentence. 

In  his  discussion  of  “The  Yew  Freedom”  our  able  and  lion 
ed  President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  has  been  advocating  good  scrip¬ 
tural  doctrine  in  his  advocacy  of  the  individual  soul  over  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  environment  in  which  it  finds  itself  and  even 
over  the  “people”  estimated  in  a  body.  Even  the  old  world  was 
never  able  to  produce  from  itself  the  kind  of  external  Christian 
universal  ism  contemplated  in  some  of  these  modern  plans  for  the 
unification  of  the  Church.  The  result  of  that  great  process  of 
comminution  which  was  wrought  out  in  the  great  Roman  Empire 
was  only  uniformity  and  not  true  unity.  True  unity  presup¬ 
poses  diversity.  It  is  a  comprehension  of  the  manifold  under  a 
higher  principle  of  organization.  Outward  unity  of  itself  will 
never  create  unity  of  life.  We  close  this  section  of  our  discus¬ 
sion  with  a  sentence  from  one  of  our  own  writers,  Dr.  T.  E. 
Schmauk,  “The  freedom  of  the  soul  in  its  individual  conviction 
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of  faith,  and  in  its  right  to  follow  the  dictates  of  its  own  con¬ 
science  is  far  more  priceless  in  worth  than  any  power  and  unity 
in  administration  that  arises  from  the  possibility  of  universal 
cumulative  action  through  an  external  unification  of  ecclesiastic¬ 


al  systems  and  forces." 

3.-  But  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  another  phase  of  the  sub 
ject  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  the  impracticability  of 
some  of  the  schemes  for  the  unification  of  the  church  is  clearly 
manifest  in  the  attitude  of  the  two  communions,  which  are  its 
most  persistent  advocates.  These  two  bodies  are  the  “Disciples 
of  Christ”  and  the  Episcopalians.  The  “Disciples”  completed 
the  first  hundred  years  of  their  history  as  a  distinct  religious 
movement  in  1909,  but  four  years  ago.  Their  rise  in  1809  was 
marked  by  a  schismatic  movement  to  begin  with,  the  withdrawal 
of  Thomas  Campbell  from  the  Sec-eder  Presbvterian  Church  in 

-L 

western  Pennsylvania  and  the  publication  of  what  is  known  as 
the  “Declaration  and  Address.”  It  would  be  well  to  glance  for 
a  moment  at  the  task  of  this  people  and  their  position,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  bodies,  as  set  forth  hv  one  of  their  own  writers  in 
the  “Christian  Union  Quarterly”  for  July  1913.  They  say 
amons;  other  things  that : 

“1.  From  the  first,  their  persistent  concern  has  been  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  evils  of  denominationalism  and  the  advancement 
of  Christian  unity. 

2.  To  this  end  they  have  repudiated  the  authority  of  all  ex- 
tra-biblical  formulae  as  confessions-  of  faith  and  rules  of  action 
in  religion,  and  look  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  ideals  of 
the  apostolic  Church  as  their  pattern. 

3.  Following  what  they  deem  approved  apostolic  precedent  a 
candidate  for  membership  is  required  to  give  favorable  answer  to 
but  one  question  as  an  article  of  faith :  “"Do  you  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  and  do  you  ac¬ 
cept  him  as  your  personal  Saviour?”  or  a  question  of  similar 
purport.  The  divinity  and  Christliood  of  Jesus  is  thus  made 
the  central  truth  of  the  Christian  system. 

-1.  They  have  sought  to  discover  the  terms  of  pardon  as  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  apostles  and  to  require  no  more  than  these  for 
admission  to  Church  membership. 

5.  Their  study  of  the  records  of  the  early  Church  and  their 
desire  for  unity  have  led  them  to  omit  the  practice  of  infant  bap- 
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tism  as  unnecessary  and  divisive.  Baptism  is  administered  only 
to  those  who  have  made  confession  of  faith. 

6.  The  example  of  Jesus  and  the  early  Church  together  with 
a  desire  to  discover  that  which  is  most  generally  accepted  as 
valid  among  all  Christian  bodies  has  caused  them  to  persist  in 
the  practice  of  immersion  only  as  baptism/’ 

In  a  recently  published  book  entitled  “The  Message  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ/’  by  Rev.  Peter  Ainslie,  it  is  said  that  “The 
message  of  the  Disciples  has  nothing  to  do  with  theology  so  far 
as  making  that  theology  or  any  other  a  test  of  fellowship.  Its 
message  is  practical  rather  than  doctrinal.  It  looks  out  from 
under  the  prayer  of  Jesus  for  the  conquest  of  the  world  for 
Christ.” 

According  to  Mr.  Ainslie,  who  speaks  presumably  for  his  com¬ 
munion,  all  who  call  themselves  Christians  are  wanted  to  be  in 
one  Church.  They  are  not  to  be  federated  simply  and  working 
harmoniously  as  detachments  of  the  same  great  army  of  faith 
and  righteousness,  but  absolutely  unified,  under  one  head  or 
headless  as  the  case  may  be.  What  is  wanted  is  not  churches 
but  a  Church.  It  is  made  to  appear,  at  least  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people  who  are  its  advocates,  that  it  is  both  desirable  and 
feasible,  that  the  “Disciples”  are  the  people  to  whom  all  the  rest 
of  the  Christian  world  must  unite  themselves  if  they  would  be 
more  successful  in  winning  the  world  to  Christ. 

We  are  constrained  to  think,  from  what  we  have  noted  in  the 
current  discussions  of  the  subject,  that  the  historic  churches  of 
Protestantism  are  not  taking  very  seriously  the  program  of  the 
Disciples,  that  they  are  not  strongly  attracted  by  placing  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  that  which  is  “practical”  rather  than  “doctrinal.” 
This  reversal  of  estimates  is  not  fascinating  to  people  whose  re¬ 
ligious  antecedents  go  back  to  the  stormy  days  when  their  fathers 
were  obliged  to  contend  for  their  beliefs  rather  than  for  the  less 
fundamental  things  of  organization  and  administration.  Mr. 
Ainslie  further  says  that,  “We  (i.  e.  the  Disciples)  are  at  home 
in  assemblies  of  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Congre- 
gationalists,  Methodists,  Lutherans  and  every  other  communion 
that  makes  for  its  corner-stone  the  Sonship  and  Messiahship  of 
J esus,  for  they  all  are  brethren.”  It  may  be  true  that  the  Disci¬ 
ples  of  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  are  thus  easily  at  home  among 
others,  but  we  feel  assured  that  observation  and  experience  has 
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taught  many  a  pastor  that  they  are  present  as  Disciples  with  the 
strong  beliefs  and  advocacy  of  the  practices  of  Disciples.  Luth¬ 
erans,  Presbyterians,  Baptists  and  others  are  not  strong  be  ie\  - 
ers  in  the  non-sectarian  claims  of  these  Christian  people. 
Churches  with  some  centuries  of  history  like  the  Lutherans  and 
the  older  Reformed  bodies,  are  not  likely  to  flock  m  large  num¬ 
bers  into  a  communion  with  the  basis  of  the  Disciples  and  but 
104  years  of  history  in  the  earth.  A  reader  of  the  papeis  of 
this  body  of  Christians  will  refuse  to  confess  to  the  absence  of 
the  sectarian  spirit  even  among  the  pronounced  enemies  of  all 
sectarianism.  Consistent  followers  of  Mr.  Campbell  are  not,  it 
would  seem,  in  a  state  of  inviting  tranquility  among  themselves. 
Judging  from  what  we  see  in  their  denominational  journals, 
such  as  “The  Christian  Standard’’  and  the  “Christian  E\ange- 
list,”  say  we  not  well  that  those  who  are  talking  most  about 
Church  union  and  are  ready  “to  fight  for  peace,”  are  themselves 
sometimes  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  disunion  and  strife. 

When  we  come  to  study  the  Episcopal  proposals  for  the  same 
end  we  encounter  another  class  of  obstacles  that  show  plainly  the 
impracticability  of  the  ideals  cherished  by  that  venerable  and 
stately  body  of  Christians.  No  denomination  talks  so  much 
about  unity  and  none  imposes  greater  difficulties  to  he  surmount¬ 
ed.  It  is  promoting  a  great  movement  for  Christian  unit\  and 
yet  its  attitude  toward  other  churches  goes  on  practically  un¬ 
changed.  It  does  not,  so  far  as  can  he  discerned,  recognize  other 
churches  as  churches  at  all,  but  so  far  as  the  writer  has  observed, 
they  are  always  referred  to  as  “religious  bodies.”  Rome  will  not 
recognize  its  orders,  and  it  will  not  recognize  the  ordeis  of  the 
other  Protestant  churches.  No  Church  is  more  completely  iso¬ 
lated  or  less  truly  catholic.  As  for  its  own  internal  life  it  is  not 
Roman  enough  for  some  even  of  its  own  members  nor  Protestant 
enough  for  others.  “High”  churchmen  go  on  year  after  year 
from  one  stage  of  incredible  narrowness  to  another  more  narrow 
and  less  conceivable.  The  smug  comfort  of  their  self-satisfaction 
does  not  seem  to  be  diminished  by  the  closei  pinch  of  their  con¬ 
tracting  ideas. 

The  “Living  Church”  is  a  leading  organ  of  that  part  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  known  as  “high.”  There  was  a  movement  in 
the  Canadian  churches  pertaining  to  the  “closer  co-operation  of 
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Christian  people/'  which  was  held  by  the  lofty  brethren  to 
“cheapen  their  Church  and  its  episcopate/* 

Of  that  movement  in  Canada  the  “Living  Church*’  had  this  to 


say : 

“The  Canadian  Church  is  hotly  discussing  a  proposal  to  take 
some  steps  looking  toward  greater  comity  with  our  separated 
brethren.  We  have  already  referred  to  a  circular  letter  signed  by 
a  number  of  clergymen  asking  that  ministers  of  other  bodies  may 
be  permitted  to  preach  in  church  pulpits,  and  that  members  of 
such  bodies  should  be  permitted  to  receive  Holy  Communion  at 
our  altars,  all  in  the  interest  of  Christian  unity.  These  pro¬ 
posals  are  being  very  carefully  considered.  That  they  are  also 
being  rejected  as  impossible  by  all  really  orthodox,  well-ground¬ 
ed  churchmen,  goes  without  saying.  They  must,  however,  pass 
through  the  process  of  serious  discussion,  ere  they  appear  in  the 
provincial  or  the  general  synods.  Eventually,  we  doubt  not.  they 
will  receive  that  courteous  quietus  that  has  been  the  fate  of  so 
many  well-intended  ecclesiastical  experiments  heretofore.'*'* 

Contemplating  the  dire  possibility  of  what  might  have  come 
to  pass  had  other  Canadian  Christians  been  accorded  the  courtesy 
of  even  scant  recognition  the  Living  Church  says  further : 

“Suppose  the  thing  were  done.  A  Protestant  minister,  lack¬ 
ing  Episcopal  ordination,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  is  standing  in  the  pulpit.  What  is  this  intended  to 
mean?  That  he  is  a  priest?  Again  we  are  told  that  no  awk¬ 
ward  questions  must  be  asked.  Well,  awkward  questions  ask 
themselves.  Is  he  a  priest  ?  It  is  quite  obvious  that  laymen  and 
deacons  are  at  liberty  to  occupy  the  pulpit  when  licensed  by  the 
bishop.  But  no  one  supposes  that  they  could  celebrate  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  Are  we  to  answer  that  the  Protestant  n readier  can- 

X 

not  do  so  either?  Then  if  he  has  not  the  power,  what  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  Christian  comity  has  been  made  bv  accentuating  this 
defect  in  the  validity  of  his  ministry?  If  he  has  the  power,  and 
we  invite  him,  as  it  were,  to  make  an  after  dinner  speech  but  not 
to  eat  with  us,  what  courtesy  have  we  shown  him?  Is  the  mere 
act  of  preaching  from  an  Anglican  pulpit  a  single  honor  that  the 
minister  will  be  too  dazzled  by  its  splendor  to  cee  how  we  have 
snubbed  him?  And  so  instead  of  courtesy  we  offer  him  an  in¬ 
sult/’ 

One  of  the  leading  speakers  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Federal 
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Council  of  the  Churches  at  Chicago  was  the  Episcopal  Eishop 
Anderson  of  that  large  diocese.  The  bishop  is  an  able  man  and 
is  said  to  have  made  an  able  and  inspiring  address.  Soon  athei 
this  address  was  given  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  of 
Chicago  applied  for  a  letter  to  join  a  Congregational  C  hurch.  m 
reply  to  the  request  a  letter  was  received  signed  by  the  dean  of 
the  Cathedral  and  having  at  its  top  the  name  of  Bishop  Ander¬ 
son.  It  read: 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  application  for  membership  signed  by 
Blank.  May  I  say  that  once  a  Churchman  always  a  Churchman, 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  transferring  from  the  Church  to  a 
religious  body.  Mrs.  Blank  will  remain  on  the  Church  books 
until  such  time  as  she  has  violated  the  canons  of  the  Chuich 
which  will  make  he  removal  of  her  name  necessary  from  the 

cathedral  register.” 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  temper  in  which  high  cnurc-li 
Episcopalians  are  discussing  the  practical  questions  of  their  re¬ 
lation  to  other  Christian  bodies.  Why  should  any  member  of 
that  Church,  be  he  “high/  or  “low  or  broad  deem  this  a 
hopeful  time  for  his  communion  to  be  making  proposals  of  union 
to  other  Churches,  with  a  faith,  with  antecedents  and  signs  of 
approval  from  the  Head  of  the  Church?  In  view  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  toward  other  churches  noted  above,  what  is  the  use  of  be 
wailing  with  bitter  lamentations  the  divided  state  of  Chiistcn- 
dom  ?  °  In  view  of  this  attitude  the  “Reunion  of  Protestantism” 
not  only  is  a  long  way  off,  but  even  comity  is  likely  to  be  j.e- 
garded  as  undesirable  and  impracticable  among  such  as  are  clas¬ 
sified  with  some  condescension  as  “  Religious  bodies”  and  “our 
separated  brethren.”  It  has  even  been  declared  by  the  Li\ing 
Church,”  that  had  the  Episcopal  body  in  the  famous  incident 
of  1907,  even  extended  a  half-concealed  hand  of  fraternal  recogni¬ 
tion  over  the  wall  to  its  fellow  Christians  as  it  thought  of  doing 
in  that  year,  that  simple,  and  as  was  afterwards  explained  mean¬ 
ingless  bit  of  courtesy,  would  “have  disrupted  the  American 

church.” 

Ministers  of  other  churches,  we  have  observed  are  showing  no 
special  eagerness  to  speak  to  the  people  from  Episcopal  pulpits. 
They  have  their  own  in  churches  just  as  apostolic  and  are  the 
representatives  of  a  ministry  whose  ordination  is  as  valid  and  to 
which  there  may  be  credited  as  many  evidences  of  the  divine  ap- 
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proval.  They  are  more  concerned  to  note  whether  or  not  the 
Episcopal  church  is  acting  in  good  faith  in  its  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  desire  for  a  reunion  of  Protestantism.  The  negotia¬ 
tions  are  not  likely  to  make  much  permanent  advancement  so 
long  as  the  teachers  of  other  churches  are  not  regarded  as  or¬ 
dained  ministers  and  their  churches  not  a  part  of  the  true  church. 
Condescending  expressions  of  civility  have  about  reached  their 
limit  of  effectiveness  and  there  is  but  little  use  to  continue  the 
discussion  of  that  which  everv  one  who  thinks  of  the  matter 
seriously,  must  recognize  as  impracticable. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  some  whole  communions  too  that,  in  its 
program,  the  Episcopal  church  is  minimizing  the  real  thing  of 
primary  importance,  viz.  the  faith  of  the  church.  As  an  im¬ 
portant  step  in  further  proceedings  there  should  be  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  own  ministry  by  Episcopalians  as  to  their  attitude 
toward  the  Thirtv-nine  articles,  the  creed  of  their  church.  When 
they  once  get  the  beam  of  division  into  "High,”  “Low”  and 
“Broad”  out  of  the  eyes  of  the  ministry  of  their  own  church, 
when  they  care  more  for  the  beliefs  of  their  ministers,  they  will 
see  more  clearly  to  cast  out  the  beams  from  other  peoples  eyes. 

There  too  are  the  claims  in  behalf  of  an  alleged  “'Historic 
Episcopate,”  and  what  we  must  regard  as  an  “'Apostolic  suc¬ 
cession”  having  no  basis  in  either  Scripture  or  history.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  organ  of  one  of  the  dissenting  churches  has  well  stated  it 
when  it  says 

“This  bar  to  relations  between  the  Anglican  Church  and  the 
churches  which  are  not  Anglican  is  one  that  arises  in  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  and,  although  the  man  in  the  pew  is  commonly  un¬ 
interested,  because  uninformed  in  the  refinements  of  discussions 
concerning  orders,  he  has  a  sufficient  amount  of  amour  propre 
to  insist  that  any  fraternization  between  his  own  church  and  oth¬ 
ers  shall  be  conducted  upon  the  basis  of  absolute  equality. .  .  The 
matter  is  not  within  the  region  of  practical  politics  at  present, 
but  the  opinions  cited  seem  to  suggest  that,  until  the  Christian 
churches  are  prepared  to  throw  the  whole  question  of  apostolic 
succession  out  of  the  wrindow,  no  one  need  waste  time  or  breath 
in  discussing  any  scheme  for  the  unification  of  the  Christian 
churches.” 

This  puts  this  matter  plainly.  The  condition  of  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  “apostolic  succession”  wns  the  weak  point  of  the 
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famous  Lambeth  articles  of  some  years  ago,  and  we  pi  edict  it 
will  be  the  weak  point,  or  the  rock  of  offence  in  the  discussions 
of  the  worlds  conference  of  faith  and  order.  Even  regenerate 
human  nature  among  Lutherans  and  Presbyterians,  for  example, 
is  not  likely  to  submit  to  the  most  kindly  administered  assurance 
that  the  ordination  administered  in  these  churches  by  the  laying 
on  of  non-Episcopal  hands  is  not  as  ecclesiastically  valid  and  as 
honored  of  God  as  that  of  the  Anglican  and  Episcopal  churches. 
The  lately  deceased  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  who  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  a  scholar  of  wide  attain¬ 
ments.  whose  conservative  position  on  matters  more  fundamental 
announced  before  his  death  has  given  great  comfort  and  btiength 
to  all  evangelical  Christians,  has  said  what  greatly  strengthens 
our  contention  on  this  phase  of  our  discussion.  T\  riting  of  the 
Anglo- Catholics,  who  he  says  “really  desire  the  reunion  of 
Christendom,  but  who  make  their  theory  of  the  Episcopate  es¬ 
sential.”  Dr.  Briggs  says,  “They  are  entitled  to  argue  for  it  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability,  but  they  should  understand  that  if 
they  make  their  theory  essential  there  is  no  possibility  of  reunion. 
They  must  first  conquor  other  parties  in  the  Episcopal  churches 
before  they  can  have  any  prospect  of  over-coming  the  hosts  in 
the  non-Episcopal  churches,  which  so  far  as  my  observation  goes 
are  unanimous  against  them.  ’  “Bec-ent  historical  research  is 
very  dama sins'  to  all  Jura  divino  theories  of  church  govern- 
ment.”  What  this  learned  scholar  has  affirmed  herein  will  not 
help  other  churches  to  hasten  their  pace  forward  moving  over 
into  another  fold  especially  where  they  must  pass  over  a  winding 
road  of  graduated  deacons,  presbyters  and  bishops. 

But  we  are  glad  to  note  the  fact  that  at  last  these  two  bodies, 
the  Disciples  and  Episcopalians  have  been  getting  together  for  a 
face  to  face  and  heart  to  heart  conference  on  these  matters  of 
union  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  both.  Both  have  talked  much 
about  it  and  each,  as  we  have  seen,  has  done  much  to  defeat  it. 
The  one  holds  fast  to  what  he  regards  as  apostolic  baptism  and 
the  other  to  what  he  conjectures  to  be  apostolic  ordination. 

Each  in  their  turn  have  censured  other  churches  for  their 
wicked  and  perverse  sectarianism  and  called  heaven  to  witness 
that  it  was  not  a  sect.  The  one  by  its  insistence  upon  a  particu¬ 
lar  mode  of  administering  the  sacrament  of  baptism  has  con¬ 
signed  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God  the  vast  majority  of 
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Christian  people.  The  other  by  labored  and  ingenious  argumen¬ 
tation  has  exalted  an  external  rite  of  the  church  to  a  height  and 
magnitude  to  which  in  the  estimate  of  the  vast  majority  of  Chris¬ 
tians  it  is  not  entitled.  We  are  glad  that  at  last  these  two  de¬ 
nominations,  the  great  specialists  in  the  propaganda  for  church 
union  have  begun  to  turn  their  attention  to  one  another.  On  the 
first  day  of  their  conference  an  able  and  learned  “Disciple”  is 
said  to  have  read  a  long  and  learned  paper  on  the  necessity  of 
immersion,  while  the  Episcopalians  listened  with  much  courtesy. 
On  the  next  day  a  learned  Episcopalian  read  a  paper  in  which  he 
showed  to  the  satisfaction  at  least  of  his  own  brethren  present, 
that,  while  different  modes  of  ordination  existed  or  were  held 
by  different  denominations  to  exist,  it  would  greatly  and  cer¬ 
tainly  hasten  the  union  in  wdiich  both  were  interested,  if  every¬ 
body  should  be  ordained  bv  a  bishop.  The  Disciples  are  said  to 
have  listened  with  courtesy  and  to  have  declared  that  it  was  a 
learned  paper. 

The  compliments  were  mutual  and  received  with  satisfaction, 
and  the  end  reached  in  the  passage  of  some  resoluions.  We  are 
glad  that  these  denominations  are  turning  their  attention  to 
each  other,  that  they  are  discussing  their  own  differences.  When 
the  meeting  becomes  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope  we  feel 
assured  that  some  troublesome  questions  will  likely  be  asked  of 
both,  and  we  cherish  the  hope  that  each  will  be  made  to  see 
plainly  how  preposterous  and  uninviting  his  position  is  destined 
to  prove  as  a  basis  of  unification  for  the  rest  of  Christendom. 

■  Deploring  the  evils  of  Sectarianism,  the  issuing  of  manifes¬ 
tos  about  the  “scandal  of  Christendom/’  calling  on  all  the 
churches  to  confer  on  the  subject  are  foredoomed  to  failure  on 
lines  of  union  advocated  by  Disciples  and  Episcopalians.  To 
make  the  matters  for  which  each  stubbornly  stands  fundamental 
is  foreign  to  the  entire  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord.  It  is  to  push  into  an  unwarranted  prominence  things  not 
so  exalted  in  Scripture  or  history.  These  good  people,  who  no 
doubt  mean  well,  must  know  that  there  is  some  difference  be¬ 
tween  union  and  absorption. 

4.  Is  there  then  no  hope  for  such  a  thing  as  Christian  union, 
and  are  we  to  settle  down  in  the  conviction  that  the  promotion 
of  a  merely  external  good  fellowship  or  an  expression  of  a  wil¬ 
lingness  to  disagree  is  the  best  way  to  bring  the  desirable  end  to 
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pass?  Much  of  the  uncertainty  and  perplexity  on  the  subject  will 
vanish  if  we  give  ourselves  to  a  candid  contemplation  of  such  a 
unity  as  already  exists,  such  as  is  Scriptural  and  reasonable  to 
expect.  The  differences  between  Christian  people  are  not  to 
be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  obstinate  blindness  or  incurable  pre¬ 
judice.  A  very  real  argument  may  be  found  among  Christians, 
if  we  only  seek  after  the  real  things  on  which  it  is  possible  to 
manifest  such  agreement.  Though  a  unity  of  Christian  con¬ 
victions  may  never  come  within  our  reach,  we  may  make  a  very 
much  nearer  approach  to  a  unity  of  Christian  tempers.  TV  e  may 
attain  to  more  of*  it,  if  we  remember  that  the  real  unity  of  the 
kingdom  is  more  biological  than  mechanical,  of  the  spirit  rather 
than  of  the  body,  and  such  unity  we  may  have  now  and  are  get¬ 
ting  in  fuller  measure  every  day.  The  task  before  us  is  not  the 
task  of  making  a  unity  which  man  can  neither  make  nor  unmake, 
but  it  is  that  of  manifesting  to  the  world  here  and  now  that  in¬ 
ward  spiritual  unity  which  always  exists  between  all  those  who 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  There  is  one  holy  Catho¬ 
lic  church.  It  was  so  taught  by  our  Lord  and  confirmed  unto 
us  by  those  who  heard  Him.  All  who  believe  in  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  and  trust  to  Him  alone  for  salvation  we  are  bound  to 
consider  as  one  in  Him, the  head  of  the  body  of  the  Church,  and 
that  church  we  feel  assured  consists  of  all  such,  however  much 
they  may  differ  as  to  the  mere  scaffolding  of  Christianity.  These 
are  in  the  true  unity  of  the  faith,  for  the  gospel  tells  us  over  and 
over  again  that  all  who  believe  in  Christ  are  saved,  and  if  so  they 
must  be  in  the  one  Church  of  the  saved.  The  kind  of  unity 
that  is  attainable  and  that  is  to-  be  emphasized  is  that  which 
is  based  on  the  confession  of  a  common  faith,  and  not  that  which 
is  imposed  by  a  common  organization.  We  need  a  deeper  unity 
than  that  of  government  even  that  inner  unity  that  shows  itself 
as  a  universal  fellowship,  among  such  as  stand  fast  in  the  unity 
of  faith. 

The  union  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  is  never  that  form  of 
government,  nor  of  method  of  operation,  nor  even  of  details  of 
conviction.  It  is  distinctly  announced  as  that  of  one  God  and 
Savior,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  To  press  universal  union  beyond 
that  is  imperialism  in  religion.  It  is  to  make  a  plea  for  some¬ 
thing  of  a  return  to  the  solidarity  of  the  middle  ages.  History 
has  something  to  teach  us  on  this  line  that  when  the  Church  has 
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been  most  nearly  one  outwardly  it  has  been  least  effective  in 
bearing  its  testimony  as  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth. 
Union  built  upon  the  mere  suppression  of  discordant  ideas  in 
the  machinery  of  one  vast  external  organism  is  more  than 
useless.  The  theory  that  there  can  be  no  real  unitv  which  does 
not  result  in  some  sort  of  external  union  is  fallacious,  harmful 
and  impracticable  for  realization. 

The  unity  that  is  permanent,  that  is  useful  and  desirable  is 
that  in  which  great  common  beliefs  are  at  its  foundation,  the 
deepest  and  most  masterful  convictions  that  control  men,  faith 
relating  to  God  and  sin  and  salvation,  to  all  the  vital  conditions 
of  this  world  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  One  is  not  war¬ 
ranted  in  hoping  for  much  for  the  success  of  movements,  either 
in  politics,  business  or  religion  that  rest  upon  negotiation  and 
compromise  as  to  externals,  while  the  temper  and  beliefs  of  the 
people  remain  divergent.  There  is  more  importance  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  what  the  lawyers  call  “the  meeting  of  the  minds/5 

There  is  a  form  of  union  that  is  both  practicable  and  urgent, 
and  that  is  the  unity  that  should  be  fostered  and  advanced  be¬ 
tween  related  bodies  in  the  same  household  of  faith.  Why  should 
not  more  even  of  organic  union  be  sought  within  these?  Would 
not  this  be  the  natural  method? 

All  the  leading  branches  of  the  Christian  church  such  as  the 
Lutherans,  the  Presbyterians  and  others,  are  rooted  in  certain 
historical  antecedents  and  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  dislodge  them 
from  that  which  has  gone  before.  The  labor  and  even  prayer 
for  unity  will  avail  but  little  if  these  historic  roots  are  in  any 
considerable  measure  ignored.  We  would  not  express  our  senti¬ 
ment  in  such  strong  language  as  those  who  refer  to  the  present 
divided  state  of  Protestantism  as  “the  scandal  of  Christendom,” 
yet  many  of  these  divisions  among  people  who  confess  the  same 
apprehension  of  the  gospel  present  a  sad  and  deplorable  and  in¬ 
excusable  spectacle.  The  people  who  represent  many  of  them 
would  have  a  task  of  some  proportions  to  give  a  reason  for  their 
continued  existence.  That  people  who  are  in  the  unity  of  the 
same  faith  are  often  divided  and  torn  with  envies  and  jealousies, 
parties  and  strifes  and  even  rent  asunder,  is  a  sad  and  depressing 
fact.  Would  it  not  be  cause  for  rejoicing  among  all  men  of 
good  will,  if,  in  each  instance,  these  closely  related  groups  could 
be  brought  together  in  real  and  harmonious  union.  The  union 
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about  to  be  effected  between  tlie  United  Bretheren  body  and  the 
Methodist  Protestants  is  commendable  and  practicable  an  end 
to  be  contemplated  with  pleasure.  These  churches  are  composed 
of  people  who  hold  the  same  doctrines,  are  practicall}  one  in 
government  and  as  a  rule  use  the  same  methods  of  religious  work. 
Their  coming  together  is  a  case  of  reversal  to  type.  The  union 
attempted  a  "few  years  ago  between  the  Congregationalists,  the 
United  Brethren  and  the  Methodist  Protestants  came  to  naught 
as  was  to  be  expected.  It  was  an  attempt  at  unification  by 
means  of  the  abrogation  of  type.  The  Congregationalists  are 
rooted  in  a  past  of  one  order  the  others  in  a  past  of  briefer 
duration  and  of  another  and  different  order. 

This  unitv  among  the  more  closely  related  families  ought  not 
to  impose  a  visionary  and  impossible  task.  It  should  be  practi- 
cable  and  its  realization  is  certainly  urgent.  Can  any  man  give 
any  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  the  cultivation  and  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  disunity  for  example  among  Lutherans  in  this  country, 
when  as  a  gratifying  fact  they  have  arrived  at  what  they  them¬ 
selves  regard  as  the  matter  of  importance,  viz.  greater  unit}  in 
matters  of  faith  than  any  other  branch  of  Protestantism.  A 
communitv  of  belief  does  not  always  mean  identity  of  views. 
But  we  are  constrained  to  the  opinion  that,  considering  the  im¬ 
portance  of  its  work  and  the  greatness  of  the  opportunities  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  this  land,  its  accredited  teachers 
ought  to  be  willing  to  surrender  such  things  as  are  an  offense  to 
multitudes  of  their  brethren  and  which  continue  to  beget  dis¬ 
trust,  alienation  and  division.  The  love  for  the  Church  is  one 
of  the  deepest  and  strongest  bonds  of  union  in  the  world  and 
that  should  be  given  up  which  continues  as  mutually  exclusive 
views.  St.  Paul  bids  us  to  give  “diligence  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  spirit.”  In  a  large  measure  unity  is  within  our  control  and 
we  can  keep  it  or  lose  it  or  at  least  impede  its  progress.  It  is 
hard  to  justify  anything  that  continues  to  weaken  the  Church  of 
Christ  and  put  it  to  an  open  shame  before  the  world.  People 
who  are  sheltered  in  the  one  household  of  faith  should  at  least 
shun  the  narrow  spirit  and  the  arrogant  tempter,  and  avoid  all 
intolerance  and  antagonism. 

Hamma  Divinity  School,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

LUTHERAN  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  GET¬ 
TYSBURG  AND  ITS  ANNIVERSARY. 

BY  ELSIE  SI  NGYI  ASTER  LEWARS. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Lutheran  Quarterly  contained  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  “Battle  of  Gettysburg,”  written  by  Doctor  Michael 
Jacobs,  then  a  professor  in  the  College,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  great  conflict.  It  is  appropriate  that  in  this  anniversary 
year  mention  should  be  made  in  the  same  journal  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  institutions  of  the  Lutheran  Church  with  the  battle 
and  with  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary.  Two  of  our  Churches  and 
two  of  our  important  educational  institutions,  the  Theological 
Seminary  and  Pennsylvania  College,  were  within  the  battle  lines 
and  were  put  to  various  uses  by  the  contending  armies. 

The  property  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  consisted  of  three  buildings,  the  fine  colonial  building 
which  was  at  the  same  time  dormitory,  chapel,  library  and  reci¬ 
tation  hall,  and  two  handsome  residences  in  which  lived  Profes¬ 
sors  S.  S.  Sehmucker  and  Charles  Philip  Krauth.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  day  before  the  battle,  General  Buford’s  cavalry  en¬ 
camped  on  Seminary  Ridge,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  July 
the  First,  General  Buford,  hearing  that  the  enemy  was  advanc¬ 
ing  in  force  hastened  to  the  cupola  of  the  Seminary  to  make  ob¬ 
servation.  From  this  elevated  position  he  beheld  the  advance  of 
a  large  mass  of  Confederate  troops,  and  from  here  also  his  eager 
eyes  strained  to  detect  the  approach  of  reinforcements  from  the 
Union  Army  lying  miles  away  to  the  South.  Viren  General 
Reynolds  arrived,  he  too  sought  the  cupola.  A  few  minutes  later 
he  was  killed  as  he  rode  about  encouraging  his  soldiers  in  the 
woods  nearby.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  Confederates  had  dis¬ 
lodged  the  Union  forces  and  had  themselves  taken  possession  of 
Seminary  Ridge,  the  cupola  became  an  important  signal  station. 

The  Sc-hmucker  and  Krauth  families  were  ordered  to  leave 
their  homes,  and  both  of  these  houses  and  the  Seminary  building 
were  badly  damaged.  All  fences,  sheds  and  other  small  struc¬ 
tures  were  entirely  demolished.  Through  Doctor  Schmucker’s 
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house  passed  thirteen  shells.  His  books  were  taken  from  their 
shelves  and  torn  and  his  furniture  ruined.  He  held  pronounced 
views  about  the  evils  of  human  slavery  and  the  inborn  right  of 
all  men  to  be  free;  it  is  supposed  that  the  Confederates  had 
knowledge  of  this  fact  and  that,  therefore,  his  property  suffeied 
so  severely. 

After  the  battle  the  Seminary  building  was  used  for  many 
weeks  as  a  hospital.  There  was  printed  in  the  Lutheran  Ob¬ 
server  for  July  10  a  letter  from  Doctor  Hay  of  Harrisburg,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  urging  that  directors  about 
to  meet  in  Gettysburg  come  prepared  with  all  the  articles  they 
could  carry  for  the  comfort  of  the  wounded. 

At  its  meeting  on  August  11,  1863,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Seminary  passed  a  resolution  similar  to  that  passed  by  the 
College  Board  commending  the  bravery  of  the  students  who  had 
enlisted  in  the  army.  It  resolved  also,  “from  motives  of  pa¬ 
triotism  and  gratitude  to  God  for  the  glorious  victory  vouchsafed 
our  arms . that  no  compensation  be  solicited  from  the  gov¬ 

ernment  for  damages  sustained  to  the  buildings.'  For  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  repairs  free  will  offerings  were  solicited  from  the  churches 
and  $4,210  secured.  The  government  afterwards  paid  $660  for 
the  use  of  the  buildings  as  a  hospital,  but  no  recompense  for 
damages  received,  nor  would  it  have  been  accepted.  Apparently 
no  harm  was  wantonly  done  to  the  buildings.  A  student  return- 
ino-  after  the  battle  to  secure  the  “claw  hammer/’  coat  and  patent 
leather  shoes  which  a  friend  had  entrusted  to  his  c-are,  found 
them  in  the  cupboard  in  his  room  and  only  a  few  tablets  of 
scratch  paper  missing  from  the  drawers  of  his  desk. 

The  College  buildings  played  a  no  less  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  battle.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  held  the  town,  and  the  large  and  handsome  main  College 
building  was  at  once  put  to  use  as  a  Confederate  Hospital.  Into 
its  library  and  recitation  rooms  were  carried  the  wounded,  prob- 
ably  about  five  hundred  in  number,  and  here  wounds  were  dress¬ 
ed,  limbs  amputated — without  anaesthetic  of  any  kind — and  eyes 
were  closed  forever.  The  soldiers  who  died  here  were  buried  on 
the  College  campus.  In  the  fall,  when  frost  had  made  it  safe  to 
open  the  numerous  and  terrible  trenches,  the  bodies  of  Union 
soldiers  were  transferred  to  single  graves  in  the  National  Ceme- 
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tery.  Later  the  bodies  of  Confederates  were  sent  to  Southern 
Cemeteries. 

The  College  building  was  thus  used  for  about  four  weeks  after 
the  departure  of  the  armies.  For  the  damage  done  to  the  College 
property  an  indemnity  of  $625  was  paid  by  the  government.  The 
Commencement  exercises,  held  usually  in  August,  were  omitted, 
although  the  College  issued  its  regular  program.  By  September 
24,  the  work  of  cleansing  and  repairing  was  completed  and  the 
College  was  ready  to  begin  its  fall  term. 

The  cupola  of  the  College  as  well  as  that  of  the  Seminary  was 
used  for  observation.  From  there  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
July,  Professor  Jacobs  indicated  to  one  of  General  Howard’s 
signal  officers  the  value  of  Culp’s  Hill  as  a  strategic  point,  a  po¬ 
sition  which  was  later  fortified  and  occupied  with  important  re¬ 
sult.  On  the  third  of  July  General  Lee  observed  from  the  cupola 
the  weakness  of  the  left  center  of  the  Union  line.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  this  observation  led  to  the  ordering  of  Pickett’s  charge, 
a  manoeuver  so  fatal  to  the  Confederate  cause. 

The  account  of  the  battle  by  Doctor  Jacobs,  under  the  title  of 
“The  Rebel  Invasion  of  Pennsylvania,”  is  known  and  valued  by 
all  students.  Other  members  of  the  faculty  had  a  part  in  the 
great  incidents  of  which  the  little  town  was  the  scene.  The 
Reverend  Doctor  Baugher,  Sr.,  President  of  the  College,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  benediction  over  the  great  gathering  which  listened 
to  the  immortal  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  dedication  of 
the  National  Cemetery  on  November  19,  1863.  General  Herman 
Haupt,  a  former  member  of  the  faculty,  a  graduate  of  West 
Point  in  the  same  class  with  General  Meade,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  battle,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Military  Railroads,  performed  an  im¬ 
portant  duty  in  restoring  railroad  and  telegraph  communications 
between  Gettysburg  and  Washington  by  the  night  of  July  4th 
following  the  battle.  General  Haupt  also  journeyed  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  beg  that  General  Meade  be  directed  to  follow  General 
Lee’s  army. 

From  the  College  and  the  Seminary  a  company  of  lads  an¬ 
swered  the  call  of  Governor  Curtin  for  troops  in  June  1863,  and 
were  the  first  company  to  be  mustered  in.  In  this  company 
(Co.  A,  26tli  Regt.  P.  Y.  M.)  were  about  sixty  college  students, 
a  majority  of  the  College,  four  Seminary  students  and  some 
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voung  men  from  the  town  of  Gettysburg.  Among  the  number 
were  Frederick  Klinefelter,  a  Seminarian,  who  was  captain  of 
the  company,  Samuel  D.  Schmncker,  who  became  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Maryland,  Orlando  Fegley,  afterwards  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  physician  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  Edmund  J.  M  olf ,  latei 
a  professor  in  the  Seminary,  Matthias  Richards,  jater  a  professor 
in  Muhlenberg  College,  Thomas  C.  Billheimer,  later  a  professor 
in  the  Seminary,  Adjutant  Harvey  W.  McKnight,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  President  of  the  College,  Theodore  L.  Seip,  aftei- 
wards  President  of  Muhlenberg  College,  and  others  who  attain¬ 
ed  positions  of  honor  in  their  Church  and  in  their  professions. 

This  company  took  part  in  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Cavalry  near  Gettysburg,  and  was  afterwards  ordered  to 
Harrisburg  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  that  important  point.  On 
the  way  to  Harrisburg  the  company  marched  fifty-four  out  of 
sixty  consecutive  hours.  The  young  soldiers  remained  on  duty 
until  July  30,  when  their  term  of  service  expired.  In  comment 
upon  their  action,  the  Board  of  Trustees  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

“That  this  Board  has  heard  with  proud  satisfaction  of  the 
heroic  conduct  of  those  students  of  the  College  wdio  rushed  so 
promptly  to  the  defense  of  their  country  during  the  late  rebel 
invasion,  and  that  their  course  is  hereby  heartily  approved.” 

In  August  of  1864  another  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  was 
threatened,  and  the  Commencement  exercises  w^ere  again  inter¬ 
fered  with,  as  all  but  two  of  the  graduating  class  had  gone  to 
their  homes.  To  these  two  a  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached 
after  each  had  delivered  his  Commencement  address. 

Both  the  College  Church  and  St.  James  Church  were  used  as 
hospitals;  on  the  steps  of  the  former  a  Union  chaplain  was  shot 
when  about  to  enter  to  minister  to  the  wrounded  and  dying.  The 
parsonage  of  St.  James  Church  w^as  occupied  for  a  time  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Longstreet.  Members  of  both  churches  assisted  in  the 
works  of  mercy  which  the  needs  of  thousands  of  sufferers  de¬ 
manded. 

Kever  was  there  a  more  peaceful  village  than  Gettysburg,  a 
village  more  suited  in  its  quietness  and  seclusion  to  academic 
pursuits.  Hever  had  two  institutions  wdiose  greatest  object  was 
the  spreading  of  the  gospel  of  peace  a  more  terrible  baptism  of 
fire  and  blood.  Surely  this  great  experience  has  had  its  result 
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upon  their  students  and  teachers  in  a  deeper  devotion  to  the  high 
ideals  set  up  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution  and  supported  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  famous  warriors  who  shed  their  blood 
on  this  field.  Every  student  who  enters  the  gates  of  the  College 
or  climbs  the  hill  to  the  Seminary  has  heard  again  and  again 
the  thrilling  tales  of  the  deeds  done  here  in  ’63.  If  his  heart  has 
not  been  thrilled,  if  he  has  not  felt  that  he  is  a  part  of  a  nation 
peculiarly  united,  he  is  dull  indeed. 

In  his  account  of  the  battle,  Professor  Jacobs  prays  for  the 
speedy  coming  of  the  day,  “when  the  whole  country  shall  be 
united  again,  the  old  animosity  forgotten,  a  true  friendship  re¬ 
stored,  and  peace  and  prosperity  going  hand  in  hand  to  bless  and 
gladden  all  the  people.” 

Such  a  day  have  the  Lutheran  institutions  in  Gettysburg  lived 
to  see,  and  in  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  they 
have  proudly  borne  their  part,  have  been  glad  witnesses  to  the 
fact  that  after  fifty  years  hostile  armies  met  on  the  ground  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  blood  of  their  comrades  to  declare  against  section¬ 
alism,  to  affirm  a  country  indissolubly  united,  and  to  proclaim 
peace  forever  hallowed  and  immortal  throughout  our  land. 

Surely  history  has  never  recorded  so  remarkable  a  gathering. 
In  the  valley  between  the  two  famous  ridges  was  pitched  the 
great  camp  of  about  six  thousand  tents.  Erom  the  Seminary 
cupola,  where  fifty  years  ago  General  Buford  stood  gazing  long¬ 
ingly  toward  the  South,  praying  for  reinforcements,  Lfiiion  and 
Confederate  veterans  could  now  look  out  upon  a  brightly  lighted 
city  of  tents,  a  city  of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  honorary 
guests  of  a  loyal  State  and  a  grateful  Nation,  one  time  enemies, 
now  forever  friends.  They  came  from  Maine  and  Xew  Hamp¬ 
shire,  from  Texas  and  California,  Afirginians  who  had  been  led 
by  Pickett,  Xorth  Carolinians  who  followed  Hoke  and  Pettigrew, 
South  Carolinians  wrho  faced  death  under  Jenkins  and  McGowan. 
Pennsylvanians  under  Birney  and  Webb,  Xew  Yorkers  under 
Greene  and  Brooks,  Vermonters  under  Stannard.  Thev  came 
in  their  uniforms  of  blue  and  gray,  they  came  with  their  tattered 
banners,  with  their  wounds,  with  their  memory  of  conflict,  and 
finally,  with  love  for  their  country  and  their  fellow-men. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  this  great  gathering  there  were 
about  seventy  thousand  veterans  in  all,  with  sixty  thousand  as 
the  largest  number  assembled  at  any  one  time.  Besides  the  vet- 
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erans,  about  ten  thousand  visitors  had  lodgings  in  the  town. 
The  number  of  those  who  came  and  went  in  a  day  in  carriages 
and  automobiles  it  was  not  possible  to  estimate.  It  seemed  that 
this  great  assemblage  was  guarded  by  Providence,  since  it  was 
almost  entirely  without  accident,  and  the  deaths  only  nine 
were  far  fewer  than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  host  composed 
of  men  much  above  middle  life.  The  State  Health  Department 
provided  in  every  possible  way  for  the  health  of  those  present, 
and  the  State  Constabulary  and  Government  Troops  cared  for 
their  safety. 

The  College  and  the  Seminary,  which  played  such  an  important 
part  in  the  battle  fifty  years  ago,  threw  wide  their  doors  to  the 
distinguished  guests.  The  president  of  the  Seminary,  Di.  J.  A. 
Sing-master,  served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Citizens’  Committee, 
from  which  came  the  first  proposal  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary. 

The  college  campus  formed  the  headquarters  of  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  prepare 
for  the  celebration.  Here  the  guests  were  lodged  in  the  dormi¬ 
tories  and  in  tents.  Among  them  were  prominent  officials  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  about  twenty-five  governors  of  other 
States.  Governor  Eberhardt,  of  Minnesota,  a  Lutheran,  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  great  tent  where  the  exercises  were  held. 
The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mrs.  Tener  were  guests  at  the 
house  of  President  Granville. 

On  the  campus  of  the  College  a  reception  was  tendered  to  A  ice 
President  Marshall  and  the  Committee  appointed  by  Congress, 
to  attend  the  celebration,  and  from  the  neighborhood  of  Glat- 
felter  Hall  the  Presidential  salute  was  fired.  Here  also  the 
State  Constabulary  were  quartered.  Their  services  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  order  and  the  promotion  of  comfort  and  safety  cannot 
be  overstated. 

The  Seminary  may  be  said  to  have  witnessed  even  more  re¬ 
markable  and  stirring  sights  and  sounds.  Here  the  families  of 
Lnion  and  Confederate  officers  slept  under  the  same  roof  and  ate 
at  the  same  table,  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  Meade  and 
Longstreet,  the  daughters  of  Hill  and  Heth,  the  grandsons  of 
Pickett.  Here  on  the  quiet  hillside,  a  little  apart  from  the  sound 
and  stir  of  the  great  gathering,  sat  distinguished  groups,  talking 
over  their  country’s  past,  discussing  problems  of  present  moment. 
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famous  Law  of  Longstreet’s  Corps,  venerable  Grant  of  Sedg¬ 
wick’s  Corps. 

“Good  morning,”  said  the  charming  daughter  of  a  Confeder¬ 
ate  general  to  the  grandchildren  of  a  Union  general.  “Come  sit 
down  beside  me.  Just  fifty  years  ago  this  morning  my  father 
met  your  grandfather  here  on  this  spot.” 

The  Gettysburg  Churches  were  filled  on  Sunday.  Many  whose 
wounds  had  been  dressed  there  half  a  century  ago  visited  the 
College  Church.  Others  were  drawn  thither  by  the  memory  of 
their  beloved  chaplain,  who  had  met  his  death  there  on  the  steps. 
In  the  churches  many  bore  witness  to  their  faith. 

A  Union  veteran  stood  at  Spangler’s  Spring,  notable  in  his¬ 
tory  as  the  mingling  place  of  LTnion  and  Confederate  soldiers  on 
the  night  of  the  second  day’s  fight.  The  old  soldier,  too  infirm 
to  bend  down  for  a  drink,  was  handed  water  by  a  young  man. 
One  who  knew  the  youth,  and  saw  from  the  old  man’s  badge  that 
he  belonged  to  a  regiment  which  had  helped  to  repel  Pickett’s 
charge,  said  to  the  veteran,  “That  was  General  Pickett’s  grand¬ 
son  who  gave  you  that  drink  of  water.” 

Tears  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  the  soldier. 

“We  fought  him  at  the  Angle,  and  here  I  come  back  after 
fifty  years  and  his  grandson  gives  me  a  drink  of  cold  water ! 
Thank  God  for  this  day!  God  bless  you,  my  lad!  Thank  God 
for  peace !” 

One  might  dwell  on  many  such  scenes,  the  fond  meetings  of 
comrades  after  fifty  years,  the  strange  encounters  of  those  who 
left  each  other  for  dead  on  this  field,  the  affecting  sight  at  the 
Angle  when  Union  and  Confederate  met  with  hand-clasps  who 
half  a  century  ago  had  met  with  double  canister  and  the  bayo¬ 
net’s  point,  the  thrilling  sight  of  one  thousand  Virginians  march¬ 
ing  to  the  Seminary,  their  banners  waving  and  above  them  all 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  to  receive  back  again  a  Confederate  flag 
taken  from  them  in  battle. 

On  Little  Round  Top,  on  the  night  of  the  Third,  before  an  au¬ 
dience  of  thousands,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  battle  were  again 
produced  in  a  magnificent  pyrotechnic  display.  Again  shells 
burst  in  air,  minnie  balls  hissed,  artillery  thundered.  The  crest 
burst  into  fire  as  in  a  great  siege.  Here  emblazoned  were  the 
corps  marks  and  the  names  of  great  commanders,  and  here  a 
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crowning  piece,  two  soldiers,  one  in  blue,  one  in  gray,  clasping 

hands  beneath  the  glowing  Stars  and  Stripes 

It  seemed  that  here  the  climax  of  the  celebration  had  been 
reached.  But  at  noon,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  I  mon  ;.ig 
Corps  gave  warning  that  Pickett’s  men  were  forming  in  the 
woods  along  Seminary  Ridge.  Then  from  height  to  height  he 
signals  flashed.  The  Union  flags  waved  the  signal  fir-t, 
dving  words  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  “Duty  is  the  noblest  word  m  our 
lano-ua^e”  The  Confederates  waved  back  the  dcing  wor  s  o 
Grant, °“Let  us  have  peace.”  Then,  promptly,  came  the  answer 
which  a  thankful  nation  echoes,  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 

“'surelv,  in  the  words  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  veterans  assembled  in  the  great  tent,  these  fifty  years  hate 
meant  “peace  and  union  and  vigor  and  the  maturity  and  might 
of  a  great  nation.”  We  pray  with  him  that  '•the  day  of  oui 

country’s  life  has  but  broadened  into  morning.'’  _  _ 

To  us  who  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Chinch,  spin  ua  ae 
scendants  of  the  great  Liberator  of  modern  thought,  it  should  be 
a  source  of  satisfaction  that  we  have  been  thus  connected  with  so 
mighty  a  struggle  for  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

Gettysburg ,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY  OF  RELIGION.1 

BY  REV.  PAUL  HAROLD  HEISEY,  M.  A. 

The  growth  of  the  science  and  study  of  psychology  has  been 
phenomenal  in  recent  years.  It  may  be  said  that  “it  began  with 
an  analysis  of  simple  ideas  and  feelings,  and  it  has  developed  to 
an  insight  into  the  mechanism  of  the  highest  acts  and  emotions,, 
thoughts  and  creations.  It  started  by  studying  the  mental  life 
of  the  individual,  and  it  has  rushed  forward  to  the  physical  or¬ 
ganization  of  society,  to  social  psycholog}r,  to  the  psychology  of 
art  and  science,  religion  and  language,  history  and  law.”2  The 
application  of  psychology  and  the  methods  of  science  to  religion 
is  of  recent  date. 

Much  that  had  been  done  in  the  fields  of  anthropology,  history 
of  religion,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion  borders  on  that  which 
has  come  to  be  distinctively  known  as  the  psychology  of  religion. 
The  first  work  attempted  in  the  field  of  the  psychology  of  religion 
as  a  distinctive  study  was  that  by  Professor  E.  D.  Starbuck,  Ph.D. 
"While  a  student  in  college  (1886-1890)  he  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  study  of  Comparative  Religion.  While  teaching  at 
Vincennes  College  (1891-1893)  he  read  Max  Muller’s  volume  on 
“Science  of  Religion,”  which  gave  him  a  fresh  impulse  in  the 
study  of  religion  and  also  crystallized  his  own  longings  after  the 
possibility^  of  applying  empirical  methods  to  the  study  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Resigning  his  position  he  entered  Harvard  University 
in  1893  to  pursue  studies  related  to  his  chosen  field  of  inquiry. 
On  arriving  at  Harvard  he  issued  two  questionaries,  one  on 
“Conversion,”  and  the  other  on  “The  Line  of  Growth  in  Re¬ 
ligious  Experience,”  not  attended  by  conversion.  Previous  to 
this,  in  1890,  Professor  Starbuck  read  a  paper  before  the  Indi¬ 
ana  College  Association,  which  was  his  “first  crystallization  of 
vague  ideas  which  had  been  forming,  that  religion  might  be 
studied  in  the  more  careful  ways  we  call  scientific,  with  profit  to 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Joint  Session  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Con¬ 
ferences  of  the  Iowa  Synod  (G.  S.),  at  Oxford  Junction,  Iowa,  April  29,  1913. 

2  Miinsterberg,  Psychology  and  Life,  p.  2. 
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both  science  and  religion.”  The  Psychology  of  religion  as  a  field 
of  investigation  was  soon  taken  up  by  the  faculty  and  students 
of  Clark  University.3  This  school  had  paid  much  attention  to 
the  study  of  adolescence  and  this  study  brought  forth  many  in¬ 
teresting  facts  relating  to  the  religious  experience  of  adolescents. 
As  early  as  1882,  Dr.  6.  Stanley  Hall  contributed  a  paper  to  the 
Princeton  Review  entitled  “The  Moral  and  Religious  Training 
of  Children,”  which  opened  the  way  for  more  extensive  studies 
along  the  same  line.  Mr.  William  H.  Burnham  and  Arthur  H. 
Daniels  made  investigations  which  were  of  a  nature  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  religion  although  leaning  toward  anthropology  and 
adolescent  psychology-.  In  1896  Professor  James  H.  Lueba  pub¬ 
lished  a  paper  on  “The  Psychology  of  Religious  Phenomena” 
in  which  he  dealt  chiefly  with  the  conversion  experience.  This 
was  followed  by  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Lancaster,  and  later  the 
published  work  of  Professor  Starbuck  entitled  “The  Psychology 
of  Religion.”  This  latter  was  the  first  large  publication  bearing 
upon  this  new  field  of  study.  The  author  himself  admits  that 
the  title  was  a  misnomer,  since  the  volume  dealt  with  only  a  few 
of  the  problems  of  the  new-born  science  and  was  in  no  sense  a 
complete  survey  or  treatment  of  the  subject,  which  it  could  not 
have  been  at  that  early  stage  of  development.  This  work  has  re¬ 
mained  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  great  contributions  to  the 
science  of  the  psychology  of  religion.  The  sub-title  of  the  work 
hy  Dr.  Starbuck  is  “an  empirical  study  of  the  religious  conscious¬ 
ness.”  Other  early  studies  in  this  field  were  those  of  Professor 
George  A.  Coe  which  bore  the  title  “The  Spiritual  Life :  Studies 
in  the  Science  of  Religion  ”  the  studies  of  Luther  H.  Gulick  on 
“Age,  Sex,  and  Conversion.”  It  is  striking  to  know  that  though 
Professors  Coe  and  Starbuck  worked  independently  they  arrived 
at  very  much  the  same  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  religious 
awakening  of  adolescents  and  also  in  reference  to  the  conversion 

experience. 

Probably  the  next  great  contribution  to  this  field  which  should 
be  mentioned  is  Professor  William  James’  volume  on  “Varieties 
of  Religious  Experience.”  This  entered  a  larger  field  than  the 
psychology  of  the  religious  consciousness  and  involved  the  philo- 

3  For  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  science  see  “The  Psychology  of  Reli¬ 
gion,”  by  James  B.  Pratt,  Harvard  Theological  Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  p.  435. 
However,  this  article  does  not  do  justice  to  the  work  of  Professor  Starbuck. 
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sophical  side  of  religion  in  that  it  sought  the  ultimate  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  facts  upon  the  problems  of  religion.  Other  studies 
which  should  be  mentioned  in  the  development  of  the  science  of 
the  psychology  of  religion  are  Davenport’s  “Primitive  Traits  in 
Religious  Revivals,”  Pratt’s  “The  Psychology  of  Religious  Be¬ 
lief,”  Stratton’s  “The  Psychology  of  the  Religious  Life,”  Ames’ 
“'The  Psychology  of  Religious  Experience,”  Lueba’s  “A  Psycho¬ 
logical  Study  of  Religion,”  King’s  “The  Development  of  Re¬ 
ligion,”  and  Warner’s  “The  Psychology  of  the  Christian  Life.” 
Though  we  have  not  mentioned  all  of  the  contributions  to  this# 
field  of  study,  the  above  sketch  points  out  the  chief  studies  and 
the  main  lines  of  the  development  of  the  science. 

The  very  nature  of  religion  warrants  a  psychological  study  of 
it.  “Religious  experience  is  made  up  of  the  same  elements  as 
the  rest  of  the  conscious  life,  and  these  elements  are  connected 
and  elaborated  according  to  laws  holding  for  mental  life  gen¬ 
erally.”  From  the  standpoint  of  psychology,  religion  is  a  “mass 
of  ascertainable  states  of  consciousness.”  Thus,  the  ps}'Chologv 
of  religion  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  branch  of  psychology  dealing 
with  the  religious  consciousness  only,  or  that  part  of  conscious¬ 
ness  which  is  concerned  with  that  which  we  term  religion,  and 
the  activities  connected  with  it.  The  psychology  of  religion  is 
the  search  for  law,  for  uniformities  among  religious  phenomena. 
In  the  thought  of  Professor  Coe,  the  search  is  one  to  determine 
“under  what  circumstances  does  the  Divine  Spirit  work  such  or 
such  a  change  in  the  minds  of  men  ?”4  This  is  in  harmony  with 
the  starting  point  or  ideal  of  the  psychology  of  religion  as  a 
science :  “There  is  no  event  in  the  spiritual  life  which  does  not 
occur  in  accordance  with  immutable  laws.”  This  does  not  imply 
that  man  will  discover  all  these  laws,  or  having  discovered  them 
will  be  able  to  determine  their  full  significance.  In  any  sphere 
a  law  is  an  abstract  thing  and  in  the  field  of  religion  as  in  other 
fields  we  can  determine  many  things  that  will  be  of  concrete 
value  though  not  obtaining  all  abstract  law  in  the  particular 
field.  “The  end  of  our  study  is  not  to  resolve  the  mystery  of 
religion,  but  to  bring  enough  of  it  into  orderliness  that  its  facts 
may  appeal  to  our  understanding.” 

It  might  be  argued  that  such  a  study  of  the  religious  life 


4  George  A.  Coe  :  The  Spiritual  Life,  p.  17. 
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would  “drag  it  down”  or  destroy  its  majesty.  But  surely  botany 
has  not  dragged  down  the  beauty  of  the  flower  nor  has  astronomy 
destroyed  the  majesty  of  the  heavens.  The  discovery  of  law 
and  uniformity  exalts  the  object  in  which  it  is  found. 
Every  new  discovery  is  a  new  bit  of  knowledge  of  God.  Every 
new  law  is  a  new  evidence  of  God.  “All’s  law,  but  all  s  Go 
George  Steven  writes  in  his  “Psychology  of  the  Christian  Soul : 
“The  spiritual  process  is  God  working  through  the  minds  o 
men.”  The  scientist  in  any  field  does  not  concern  himself  with 
the  ultimate  origin  of  things  but  with  facts  concerning  it  as  ob 
served  in  life  and  his  task  is  the  interpretation  of  these  facts. 
So,  “the  explanations  of  religion  which  the  psychologist  and  the 
sociologist  can  give  leave  unanswered,  of  course,  the  question  of 

ultimate  origin.”  , 

Whether  or  not  we  can  speak  of  a  science  of  the  psychology  o 

religion  is  a  debatable  question.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  as  yet 
we  have  no  well  developed  science  of  the  psychology  of  religion. 
Whether  we  can  have  is  yet  to  be  seen.  This  question  hinges 
somewhat  upon  our  definition  of  a  science  and  our  conception  of 
scientific  law.  As  yet  we  have  very  little  in  the  way  of  general¬ 
ized  truths  from  the  study  of  the  psychology  of  religion  and  yet 
the  psychology  of  religion  presupposes  that  there  is  law  m  the 
spiritual  realm  as  in  the  natural  realm.  When  these  laws,  or 
some  of  them,  are  discovered  we  shall  approach  a  science,  until 
then  the  psychology  of  religion  will  concern  itself  with  discover¬ 
ing  the  facts  of  the  religious  life  and  consciousness,  describing 
them,  classifying  them,  and  attempting  to  explain  them.  The 
charge  might  he  brought  that  science  should  not  invade  the  in¬ 
ner  chambers  of  the  soul  and  search  for  laws  there,  but  science 
has  faced  objection  in  every  step  of  its  progress  until  now  it  has 
come  to  invade  the  most  sacred  precincts.  It  has  left  religion 
for  its  final  and  supreme  task. 

There  is  somewhat  of  general  agreement  as  to  the  field  of  the 
psychology  of  religion  although  not  all  investigators  have  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  work  and  the  scope  of  it  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Some  have  placed  the  emphasis  upon  the  rise  and  development 
of  religion  in  the  race,  while  others  have  placed  the  emphasis 
upon  the  study  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  individual. 
Others  have  taken  both  views  into  account. 

“The  business  of  the  psychology  of  religion,”  according  to 
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Professor  Starbuck,  “is  to  bring  together  a  systematized  body  of 
evidence  which  shall  make  it  possible  to  comprehend  new  regions 
in  the  spiritual  life  of  man,  and  to  read  old  dogmas  in  larger  and 
fresher  light/’5 

According  to  Professor  Ames :  “The  psychologist  of  religion 
accepts  the  facts  of  religion,  the  temples  and  priests,  the  sacred 
books  and  ceremonies,  the  faiths  and  the  customs  which  exist  in 
such  profusion  throughout  the  world.  He  seeks  to  know  the 
needs,  impulses,  and  desires  from  which  these  institutions  and 
activities  arise.  He  inquires  concerning  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  they  appear  in  the  race  and  the  individual.  He  at¬ 
tempts  to  trace  their  development  into  settled  institutions,  doc¬ 
trines,  and  emotions.  He  marks  the  part  they  play,  the  func¬ 
tion  they  perform  in  the  experience  of  the  individual  and  of 
society.”6  For  Professor  Pratt,  the  work  of  the  psychologist  of 
religion  is  “to  describe  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  as  far 
as  they  are  influenced  by  its  attitude  toward  the  Determiner  of 
Destiny.”7 

The  specific  work  of  the  psychology  of  the  Christian  life  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  Dr.  Warner  in  these  words:  “Christian  psychology  is 
the  study  of  the  soul  in  its  exhibition  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
Christian  life.  It  is  the  systematic,  scientific  knowledge  of  psy¬ 
chical  activities  involved  in  Christian  experience  and  their  co¬ 
ordinations  in  conduct  and  character.  It  is  the  exploration  of 
the  entire  field  of  inter-related  phenomena  appearing  in  the  life 
of  the  Christian.  It  is  the  classification  of  all  the  facts  thus  dis¬ 
coverable  in  their  correlated  order.  It  is  the  formulation  of  the 
evident  laws  of  the  spiritual,  experimental  action  developed  un¬ 
der  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.”8 

These  definitions  indicate  the  various  phases  of  the  work,  the 
distinctively  psychological,  both  the  individual  and  social;  and 
the  anthropological  and  sociological. 

In  the  past  much  of  the  study  of  the  psychology  of  religion 
has  been  devoted  to  investigations  of  the  conversion  experience. 
Professor  Starbuck’s  book  considered  conversion,  lines  of  growth 

5  Starbuck  :  The  Psychology  of  Religion,  p.  6. 

6  Ames  :  The  Psychology  of  Religious  Experience,  p.  13. 

7  Pratt :  The  Psychology  of  Religion,  in  The  Journal  of  Religious  Psy¬ 
chology,  Vol.  5,  No.  4,  p.  383. 

8  Warner  :  The  Psychology  of  the  Christian  Life,  p.  33. 
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not  including  conversion,  and  a  comparison  of  the  lines  of  growth 
with  and  without  conversion.  But  the  field  is  much  larger  and 
studies  have  been  made  of  faith,  prayer,  revelations,  religious 
states  and  religious  practices.  The  chief  problems  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  religion  have  been  classified  by  Professor  James  H. 
Leuba  under  four  heads:  “(1)  The  impulses,  motives  and  aims; 
(2)  the  means  employed  to  reach  the  ends — ceremonial,  prayer, 
communion,  etc.;  (3)  the  results  secured;  (4)  the  means  and  the 
results  considered  in  relation  of  cause  and  effect.”9  Again,  the 
field  of  the  psychology  of  religion  might  be  further  indicated  by 
these  additional  subjects:  the  determination  of  ‘what  is  religion?' 
types  of  belief,  mysticism,  storm  and  stress  in  adolescence,  habit 
and  conversion,  the  meaning  of  regeneration,  the  meaning  of 
sanctification,  a  study  of  the  religious  instinct,  religion  as  a  har¬ 
monizing  instinct,  religion  as  a  stimulus  to  life,  religion  and 
conduct,  temperament  in  religion,  the  meaning  of  religion  in  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  life. 

Chiefly  the  empirical  method  is  being  used  in  the  psychology 
of  religion.  The  earliest  investigators  adopted  the  questionnaire 
method  wdiich  since  then  has  been  used  extensively  in  this  field 
of  inquiry,  though  discountenanced  at  the  present  time  as  not 
being  very  scientific  and  as  not  getting  at  the  facts  in  the  best 
manner.  In  gathering  data  use  has  been  made  of  autobiogra¬ 
phies,  biographies,  letters,  spontaneous  expressions,  history,  an¬ 
thropology,  and  informal  discussions.  The  older  methods  have 
been  supplanted  by  the  analytical  and  the  experimental. 

We  need  not  fear  this  invasion  of  science  into  religion,  for  as¬ 
suming  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  order  we  cannot  conclude  other 
than  that  law  operates  in  the  spiritual  realm  and  in  the  religious 
consciousness  as  in  the  rest  of  life.  The  psychology  of  religion 
does  not  imply  the  elimination  of  the  supernatural  from  reli¬ 
gion  and  the  religious  life  unless  the  evidence  of  law  in  nature 
is  the  ground  for  eliminating  the  supernatural  from  the  natural. 
Contending  that  such  dread  is  needless,  Dr.  Warner  writes: 
“Scrutiny  can  change  no  fact.  Truths  are  the  same  in  the 
shadow  or  in  the  sunlight.  Realities  are  invulnerable  and  un¬ 
changeable  to  whatever  process  subjected.  The  constituent  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  life  we  call  Christian  are  substantial,  real,  unalter- 


9  Leuba  :  A  Psychological  Study  of  Religion. 
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able.  They  are  the  eternal  verities  of  the  life  begotten  of  God 
in  the  soul.  No  possible  handling  can  render  them  less  real  or 
change  their  essential  nature.  The  dread  of  their  scrutiny  is  a 
confession  either  of  our  inability  to  demonstrate  their  substan¬ 
tial  nature  or  of  our  imperfect  faith  in  their  indestructible 
reality.  All  such  dread  is  without  adequate  reason  and  actually 
groundless.”10 

We  can  anticipate  most  wholesome  results  from  this  study  of 
religion  from  the  psychological  standpoint,  not  only  for  science 
but  especially  for  religion  itself,  for  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
pastor  and  religious  worker  the  psychology  of  religion  exists  for 
religion  and  not  religion  for  psychology.  Very  suggestive  are 
the  words  of  Professor  James  in  his  introduction  to  Professor 
Starbuck’s  book :  “Rightly  interpreted,  the  whole  tendency  of 
Dr.  Starbuck’s  patient  labor  is  to  bring  compromise  and  con¬ 
ciliation  into  the  long  standing  feud  of  Science  and  Religion.” 

The  service  of  the  psychology  of  religion  to  religion  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  words  of  Professor  Leuba :  “Religion  needs  as  much 
as  any  other  practical  activity  the  kind  of  purification  and  guid¬ 
ance  that  science  provides.  It  needs  in  particular  the  insight 
into  the  dynamics  of  conscious  life  which  can  be  contributed,  not 
by  studies  in  comparative  religion  nor  by  criticism  of  sacred 
texts,  but  only  by  psychology.” 

The  psychology  of  religion  should  lend  information  as  to  the 
origin  and  solution  of  such  problems  of  the  Christian  Church  as: 
the  decay  of  the  revival,  alienation  from  the  church  of  whole 
classes  of  the  population,  the  excess  of  women  over  men  in 
church  life,  the  apparent  powerlessness  of  organized  religion  to 
suppress  or  seriously  check  the  great  organized  vices  and  injus¬ 
tices  of  society,  the  failure  of  the  Sunday  School  to  accomplish 
more  definite  results  in  the  dissemination  of  Bible  knowedge.11 

The  psychology  of  religion  will  aid  in  applying  the  great 
truths  of  the  Bible  to  life.  Professor  Bowne  has  suggested  that 
“a  great  many  things  may  be  theologically  true  which  are  not  psy¬ 
chologically  true.”  “We  may  express  and  explain  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  terms  of  doctrine,  and  in  doing  so  we  may  have  the  truth ; 
nevertheless,  the  doctrine  is  not  a  fact  of  consciousness,  but  a 


10  Warner,  op  cit.,  p.  32. 

11  Suggested  by  Coe  in  bis  “Spiritual  Life.” 
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theory  about  the  fact."12  The  great  Bible  doctrines  must  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  the  light  of  human  nature,  and  their  application 
must  be  adapted  to  each  individual.  “Conversion”  may  be  defi¬ 
nitely  stated  as  a  theological  formula  but  its  meaning  in  ex¬ 
perience  varies  with  individuals.  The  psychology  of  religion 
ought  to  aid  in  a  true  interpretation  of  these  fundamental  con¬ 
ceptions  of  religion. 

The  study  of  the  abnormal  and  the  pathological  in  religion — 
for  there  are  such  instances — ought  to  lead  to  principles  applica¬ 
ble  in  the  securing  of  the  normal  in  religious  experience  just  as 
the  study  of  physical  disease  has  aided  mankind  to  take  precau¬ 
tionary  steps  to  conserve  health  and  the  study  of  insanity  has 
lead  to  information  concerning  the  laws  of  mental  health. 

There  are  many  practical  results  that  should  follow  from  the 
study  of  the  psychology  of  religion  that  are  of  special  value  to 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel  or  the  teacher  of  religion.  Such  a 
study  ought  to  “increase  our  power  of  appreciation  of  spiritual 
things,”  as  a  scientific  study  of  the  flowers,  the  rocks,  the  stars 
increases  appreciation  of  them.  Such  a  study  ought  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  the  religious  man  for  he  sees  the  reality 
of  religion  for  life,  and  is  convinced  above  all  else  that  man  is  a 
“religious  being”  and  that  he  has  religious  needs  that  must  be 
met. 

The  study  of  the  psychology  of  religion  should  lead  and  is 
leading  to  greater  wisdom  in  religious  education.  A  recent  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  Student  Department  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  shows  that  forty-five  colleges  offer  required  courses 
in  Beligious  Education  and  that  eighty  have  elective  courses  in 
it.  These  courses  profess  to  be  based  largely  upon  a  supposed 
knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  religion  and  of  child  study. 
This  study  would  give  us  sound  pedagogical  principles.  “The 
service  of  psychology  to  practical  religion  is  to  make  possible  a 
harvest  of  wiser  means  in  moral  and  religious  culture,  and  also 
to  lift  religion  sufficiently  out  of  the  domain  of  feeling  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  understanding.” 

The  study  of  the  psychology  of  religion  convinces  one  that 
there  are  different  lines  of  religious  development  and  growth. 
To  be  convinced  of  this  leads  one  to  adopt  methods  of  work  to 


12  Bowne :  Studies  iu  Christianity,  p.  199. 
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meet  the  needs  and  conditions  of  each  individual.  One  great 
danger  in  the  work  of  a  religious  teacher  is  to  make  “his  experi¬ 
ence  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  and  guide  the  experience  of 
others/’  This  has  led  to  many  mistakes  in  religious  nurture 
and  culture.  To  demand  that  each  should  Tome  to  the  Lord’  by 
the  same  road  and  through  the  same  experience  is  unscientific, 
untrue  to  nature.  This  also  suggests  that  there  are  stages  of 
spiritual  growth  from  childhood  to  maturity  and  the  religious  ap¬ 
peal  and  the  spiritual  food  should  be  adapted  to  each  stage.  This 
study  ought  to  equip  the  religious  worker  to  realize  “the  import¬ 
ance  of  wisely  anticipating  the  stages  of  growth  and  leading  on 
naturally  and  easily  from  one  stage  to  another.”  It  will  aid  him 
to  meet  doubt,  hesitation,  and  objection  in  a  wise  manner.  It 
will  add  to  his  zeal  knowledge,  for  neither  zeal  without  knowl¬ 
edge  nor  knowledge  without  zeal  will  suffice. 

Especially  should  a  science  such  as  the  psychology  of  religion 
be  of  worth  and  value  to  the  religious  leader  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  which  has  always  laid  strong  emphasis  upon  the  religious 
training  and  the  education  of  her  children  and  youth,  and  upon 
methods  that  are  now  receiving  the  commendation  of  modern  sci¬ 
entific  thought.  Lutheran  pastors  have  had  their  attention 
called  to,  and  their  interest  awakened  in  the  relations  of  psy¬ 
chology  to  their  work  by  the  words  of  Dr.  G-.  H.  G-erderding  in 
his  volume  “The  Lutheran  Catechist,”  especially  in  Chapter  III. 
“The  Catechist’s  Study  of  the  Catechumen”  and  in  Chapter  XIIt 
“The  Catechist’s  Qualifications.”  In  the  latter  chapter  he 
writes :  “The  good  catechist  must  know  human  nature.  He  needs 
to  be  a  psychologist;  to  know  not  only  general  psychology,  but 

even  more  does  he  need  to  know  child-psychology .  This  is 

very  important  and  helpful  for  the  understanding  of  the  mental 
makeup,  the  mental  activity  and  the  mental  development  of 

child-nature .  He  will  find  much  that  will  help  him  in  his 

catechising.”  We  add,  that  the  psychology  of  religion  has  the 
same  bearing  and  important  relation  to  the  pastor’s  work  as  Dr. 
Gerberding  ascribes  to  child  psychology. 

More  recently,  the  attention  of  Lutheran  pastors  has  been  di¬ 
rected  to  this  study  by  the  Eev.  Prof.  Luther  A.  Weigle,  Ph.D.. 
who  has  placed  emphasis  upon  this  field  of  study  in  his  volume, 
“The  Pupil  and  the  Teacher,”  (Book  Two  of  the  Lutheran 
Teacher  Training  Series)  in  which  he  acknowledges  his  indebt- 
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edness  to  such  writers  as  Hall,  James,  and  Coe,  quoting  directly 
from  the  latter’s  distinctively  psychological  treatise  on  religion. 
“The  Spiritual  Life.” 

Still  more  recently  the  Kev.  Prof.  Leander  S.  Keyser,  D.D., 
has  called  the  attention  of  Lutheran  pastors  to  the  relation  of 
psychology  to  their  work,  in  his  volume,  “A  System  of  Christian 
Ethics.”  He  has  done  some  psychologizing  in  the  field  of  reli¬ 
gion  touching  upon  ‘conversion/  and  ‘the  unfolding  life  of  the 
regenerated  child.’ 

The  Lutheran  method  of  eatechization  and  confirmation  offers 
a  fruitful  field  for  investigation  and  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  application  of  the  approved  methods  of  religious  nurture. 

Granting  that  religion  is  the  highest  concern  of  life;  that  the 
human  soul  is  man’s  greatest  possession,  and  its  culture  the 
greatest  task  assigned  to  man ;  it  behooves  the  Lutheran  min¬ 
ister  in  his  threefold  capacity  of  preacher,  pastor,  and  catechist, 
to  avail  himself  of  the  latest  results  of  any  science  that  will  make 
him  more  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  the  feeding 
of  souls  that  are  hungering  and  thirsting  for  righteousness. 

North  Liberty ,  Iowa. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THOUGHTS  OH  SPIXOZA  AND  HIS  SYSTEM. 

■  u 

\  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  L.  NEVE.  D.D. 

«  * 

1.  Prof  Schlatter  of  the  University  of  Tubingen,  in  his  book 
“Philosophical  Work  Since  Cartesius  with  Special  Reference  to 
its  Ethical  and  Religious  Results/5  asks  the  question:  What  is 
it  that  secured  for  Cartesianism  such  permanent  influence?  The 
system  of  Cartesius  as  such,  he  says,  yielded  no  especially  tangi¬ 
ble  results.  Its  best  service  was  that  it  established  a  principle 
for  the  interpretation  of  nature.  But  here  Hewton  did  more 

than  Cartesius.  Prof.  Schlatter  savs:  The  real  credit  for  the 

«/ 

permanent  influence  of  Cartesianism  in  the  history  of  philoso¬ 
phy  belongs  to  two  great  men :  to  Spinoza  with  his  great  power 
of  systematizing,  and  to  Leibnitz  who  with  the  universality  of 
his  information  summoned  all  human  knowledge  before  the 
forum  of  a  philosophical  thinking  that  had  been  inspired  by  Car¬ 
tesius,  the  father  of  modern  philosophy.  Schlatter  remarks : 
The  constellation  of  these  three  great  men  remind  us  of  three 
great  men  in  ancient  philosophy:  Socrates,  the  pioneer;  Plato 
who  coined  the  thought  of  his  teacher  and  drew  up  the  formulas ; 
Aristotle,  the  universal  observer  who  co-ordinated  the  vast  ma¬ 
terial  under  the  new  viewpoint. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  Cartesius  and  Spinoza ? 
Cartesius  had  two  substances,  uncreated  (God)  and  created 
(thought  and  extension).  The  created  substance  is  dependent 
upon  the  uncreated,  but  thought  and  extension  are  independent 
the  one  of  the  other.  Substance  is  defined  as  something  that 
does  not  need  anything  outside  of  itself  for  existence.  Spinoza 
retained  that  definition,  but  said:  There  is  only  one  substance, 
God.  Thought  and  extension  are  mere  attributes  of  the  divine 
being.  "What  God  really  is  cannot  be  expressed.  He  is,  of 
course,  eternal,  infinite,  free.  But  Spinoza  is  opposed  to  any  de¬ 
scription  of  what  God  is.  Omnis  determinatio  est  negatio.  To 
describe  the  essence  of  God  would  be  drawing  this  divine  sub¬ 
stance  into  the  realm  of  the  finite.  The  nearest  we  can  come  to 
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understanding  and  observing  something  of  God  is  by  turning  to 
the  attributes  of  the  substance:  thought  and  extension.  These 
attributes  represent  to  us  what  our  mind  is  able  to  perceive  of  the 
eternal,  infinite  substance.  It  is  thought  in  so  far  as  our  mind 
can  ihink  of  God  under  the  attribute  of  thought  •  it  is  extension 
in  so  far  as  our  mind  can  observe  God  under  the  attribute  of 
extension.  The  attributes,  then,  are  something  merely  empiri¬ 
cal.  Back  of  them  is  the  eternal,  infinite,  indefinable  substance. 

.  .  .  .  \A  ithin  the  attributes  (thought  and  extension)  Spinoza  has 
the  modes  of  his  substance.  Considered  under  the  attributes  of 
thought  these  modes  are  ideas;  and  considered  under  the  attri¬ 
bute  of  extension  they  are  bodies.  These  are  the  forms,  the 
manifestations,  the  life  of  the  eternal,  the  infinite  substance. 
So,  then,  Spinoza  is  a  pantheist ;  Cartesius  was  theist.  Cartesius 
needed  God  (the  idea  dei)  to  arrive  at  the  reliability  of  his  think¬ 
ing,  as  a  safeguard  against  thoughts  as  mere  illusions.  And  he 
needed  God  as  an  explanation  of  how  thoughts  and  things  come 
into  motion.  This  Cartesian  injection  of  God  into  the  philo¬ 
sophical  conception  of  nature  has  done  a  distinct  service.  It  has 
given  a  check  to  and  put  off  at  least  for  a  time  the  tendency  of 
the  philosophers  of  nature  to  conceive  of  nature  as  in  conflict 
with  the  conception  of  a  divine  being  in  the  theistic  sense.  The 
17th  and  the  18th  centuries  have  had  a  number  of  natural  scien¬ 
tists  who  could  believe  in  a  personal  God  back  of  what  they  dis- 

y  ^  ie^,  in  nature  (Kepler,  Linne,  et  al.)  Kot 
before  the  end  of  the  18th  century,- begins  the  conflict  between 
science  and  theology.  Here  we  are  indebted  to  Cartesius  even  if 
we  have  to  admit  that  after  all  he  was  not  interested  in  God  for 
God's  sake,  but  simply  needed  the  conception  of  a  personal  divine 
being  as  an  auxiliary  link  to  arrive  logically  at  a  conception  of 
the  world.  But  Spinoza  is  a  pantheist.  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  God  and  world  as  an  essential  distinction  goes.  To  ap¬ 
preciate  what  we  have  just  said  of  a  continued  Cartesian  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  study  of  nature,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
philosophy  of  Spinoza  (he  died  in  1677)  did  not  generally  begin 
to  ferment  the  scientific  world  until  about  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  Christian  Europe  could  not  so  soon  forget  religious  tra¬ 
ditions  and  find  itself  at  home  in  a  monistic  philosophy  where 
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in  oriental  fashion1  all  individual  being  was  to  submerge  and  to 
disappear  in  the  one  general  being.  The  time  for  Spinoza’s  phi¬ 
losophy  was  to  come  later.  We  have  here  touched  upon  the  fun¬ 
damental  difference  between  Spinoza  and  Cartesius.  And  yet 
Spinoza  was  a  Cartesian.  He  has  in  common  with  Cartesius  the 
new  conception  of  nature.  His  pantheism  where  all  individual 
being  loses  its  existence  in  the  being  of  the  All  is  a  process  of  na¬ 
ture  in  harmony  with  the  foundations  upon  which  Cartesius  had 
been  building.  Cushman  says  fittingly :  “The  philosophy  of 
Spinoza  seems  to  be  Cartesian  in  every  respect  except  one;  and 
that  one  difference  was  like  the  leaven  in  the  lump — it  trans¬ 
formed  his  philosophy  into  a  radically  different  one  from  that  of 
Descartes.  Spinoza’s  point  of  departure  was  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes,  all  his  presuppositions  are  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Descartes.  But  he  added  to  these  a  new  and  transforming 
principle :  he  conceived  that  the  substance,  God,  is  not  merely 
one  object  of  knowledge,  but  he  is  the  only  object  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  is  only  substance,  and  finite  things  are  only  modifica¬ 
tions  of  him.  Finite  things  are  alike  at  bottom,  and  to  know 
them  truly  is  to  know  God.”  Spinoza  does  away  with  the  indivi¬ 
dual  life  of  the  personality.  The  Ego  is  to  him  no  individual  re¬ 
ality.  Cartesius  found  the  assurance  of  his  own  existence  in  the 
fact  of  his  thinking ;  Spinoza  predicates  real  existence  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  only  in  which  the  individual  things  are  contained  as  modes. 
Thoughts  and  things  he  compares  to  the  moving  waves  upon  the 
ocean.  As  the  waves  have  no  existence  independent  of  the  ocean 
so  also  the  individual  modes  of  thought  and  extension  have  no  in¬ 
dividual  existence  independent  of  the  substance.  The  divine  sub¬ 
stance  is  free,  that  is  it  works  according  to  its  own  all  inclusive 
nature.  But  the  individual  beings  (modes)  are  not  free.  Their 
manifestations  and  workings  are  determined  by  the  manifold 
things  with  which  together  they  form  the  substance. 

3.  Some  thoughts  on  Pantheism.  Spinoza  compared  with  Hegel. 
Pantheism  says :  God  is  identical  with  the  world.  Hot,  of  course 
with  the  isolated  things  of  the  world,  but  with  the  unity  of  the 
world,  with  the  universe.  We  see  God  in  the  unitv  of  material 

1  Spinoza  was,  or  had  been,  a  Jew  and  received  his  first  training  through 
the  synagogue  which  had  never  entirely  gotten  out  of  touch  with  traditions 
dating  from  a  time  when  the  mysteries  of  the  Orient  through  Hellenistic 
channels  joined  hands  with  Jewism. 
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being,  in  the  unity  of  intellectual  being,  in  the  unity  of  moral  be¬ 
ing. 

There  are  mainly  two  forms  of  Pantheism  :  the  oriental  and 
the  occidental.  In  two  ways  Pantheism  can  endeavor  to  conceive 
of  the  world  as  identical  with  God:  either  as  an  ever-the-same- 
remaining  substance  at  the  basis  of  all  phenomena  (oriental),  or 
as  an  ever  progressing  development  in  all  that  is  and  occurs  (oc¬ 
cidental)  . 

(a)  The  East  is  the  world  of  stagnation.  It  remains  ever  the 
same.  Strictly  speaking  there  is  or  was,  in  the  past,  no  histori¬ 
cal  development.  There  is  no  right  of  individuality.  Our  con- 
ceptions  are  so  different  When  a  missionary  has  been  killed  we 
send  warships.  The  orientals  cannot  understand  this.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  conception  the  individual  has  no  right  to  exist 
against  the  interests  of  the  whole.  To  the  East  the  individual  ap¬ 
pearances  are  nothing  but  symptoms  of  the  universal  substance, 
like  waves  coming  out  of  the  ocean  and  again  disappearing  in  the 

mass  of  waters.  The  universal  substance  is  the  onlv  thino-  that 
_  «-  © 

really  exists.  The  individual  things  are  onlv  form  and  mode  of 
the  existence  of  the  universal  substance.  So  God,  the  universal 
substance,  is  the  only  thing  that  really  exists.  The  individual 
appearances  are  nothing  but  modes  of  the  eternal  substance. 
They  have  no  real  existence.  The  world  does  not  really  exist. 
Only  in  it  we  have  a  passing  appearance  of  God.  In  this  kind  of 
Pantheism  substance  is  in  eternal  repose  and  rest.  So  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  in  the  Orient.  The  most  influential  representative  of 
this  Pantheism  in  the  West  was  Spinoza,  by  descent  an  oriental 
(Jew)  himself. 

(b) .  Belated  to  the  former,  yet  of  an  altogether  different 
character,  is  occidental  Pantheism.  The  West,  in  contrast  with 
the  East,  is  the  world  of  movement,  of  history,  of  development, 
of  growth.  To  occidental  Pantheism  the  absolute  is  not  the  sub¬ 
stance  in  repose,  remaining  ever  the  same,  but  it  is  development, 
the  process  of  history,  ever  going  on.  Therefore  here  the  abso¬ 
lute  has  no  real  existence.  Only  the  world,  in  progress  of  de¬ 
velopment,  has  real  existence.  The  most  influential  representa¬ 
tive  of  this  type  of  Pantheism  is  Hegel.  According  to  his  con- 
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ception  the  absolute,  God,  is  constantly  coming  into  existence  in 
the  process  of  development  which  is  ever  going  on.2 

In  making  such  a  distinction  between  oriental  and  occidental 
Pantheism  it  must,  of  course,  not  be  expected  that  all  presenta¬ 
tions  of  Pantheism  of  Spinoza  and  Hegel  will  always  be  in 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  forms.  In  many,  per¬ 
haps  in  most  cases  we  will  have  more  or  less  a  combination  of 
both.  Yet,  the  creed  which  Goethe  gives  us  in  his  Faust,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  a  pretty  clear  case  of  Spinozian  Pantheism.  And  we 
know  that  for  a  long  time  the  religious  tenets  of  Spinoza’s  phi¬ 
losophy  was  to  Goethe  the  religion  in  which  he  found  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Schelling,  also  a  pantheist,  in  a  famous  poem  of  1800, 
traces  the  absolute  mind  through  all  forms  of  life,  through  stone, 
tree,  flower,  and  Anally  arrives  at  man  in  whom  the  mind  finds 
itself  (“in  dem  der  Eiesengeist  sic-h  selber  findt.”)  And  after 
the  mind  thus  has  found  itself,  has  reached  self-consciousness,  it 
says  to  itself :  “I  am  the  God  whom  nature  carries  in  its  bosom, 
the  Mind  that  moves  the  universe.”  Here  we  see  Spinozian  Pan¬ 
theism  on  its  way  to  Hegel.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  man  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  expressions  of  life  in  the  universe.  Hegel, 
then,  lifted  this  observation  of  development  in  the  realm  of  na¬ 
ture  a  step  higher,  tracing  the  absolute  mind  through  history 
until  he  sees  it  reaching  its  highest  form  of  intelligence  in  the 
state.  In  the  Hegelian  observation  historical  development, 
movement,  is  the  constant  representation  of  the  Absolute.3 

4.  Thoughts  on  Pantheism  continued. .  .Critical  review. 

A.  What  can  we  say  in  favor  of  Pantheism? 

(a) .  It  has  aided  us  in  the  study  of  nature.  We  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  see  more  the  unity  and  the  relation  of  things  in  nature.  We 
appreciate  the  laws  in  the  individual  phenomena. 

(b) .  HegeVs  Pantheism  in  particular  has  had  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  study  of  history.  Before  Hegel,  the  historian  saw 
but  isolated  historical  facts  which  he  at  best  succeeded  in  ex¬ 
plaining  by  a  so-called  pragmatism  of  individual  motives.  But 
Hegel  taught  us  to  see  in  all  historical  development  the  rule  of 

2  This  characterization  of  the  two  types  of  Pantheism  is  in  the  main  an 
extract  from  a  chapter  in  Luthardt’s  last  work  on  Dogmatics  in  the  form  in 
which  I  had  inserted  it  in  my  lectures  on  Dogmatics  before  the  students  in 
Hamma  Divinity  School  (semester  1910-11). 


3  Compare  Luthardt  on  this  subject. 
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an  objective  and  universal  reason.  The  representatives  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  history  are  not  altogether  independently  the  makers 
of  history,  but  in  the  realization  of  their  ideas  they  are  in  the 
service  of  a  higher  reason.  Yapoleon,  for  instance,  was  in  God  s 
hand  the  scourge  for  Europe  and  the  instrument  in  bringing 
about  a  regeneration  of  Prussia  which  was  destined  to  create  a 
united  Germany,  totally  the  reverse  of  what  Napoleon  aimed  at. 
The  battle  of  Jena  made  the  battle  of  Sedan  possible.  Before 
Hea'el,  history  always  was  written  in  this  way:  There  once  was  a 
man  who  did  so  and  so.  Yet  while  we  here  admit  a  valuable 
contribution  by  Pantheism  to  the  study  of  history  we  must  at  the 
same  time  warn  against  an  exaggeration  of  the  conception  men¬ 
tioned.  True,  the  individuals  are  parts  of  a  whole  and  do  serve 
the  whole  more  than  they  themselves  sometimes  know  and  wish 
to.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individual  engaged  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  history  is  not  “a  mere  figure  in  an  arithmetical  prob¬ 
lem”  ;  he  acts  with  personal  responsibility,  because  he  is  a  moral 
being.  Napoleon  cannot  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  blood 
he  spilt  in  his  many  unjust  wars. 

B.  But  the  pantheistic  conception  of  God  is  impossible : 

(a) .  The  reason  which  we  see  in  the  universe,  in  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  is  not  God  himself,  but  something  from  God.  It  is  his 
laws,  his  order,  his  relations.  But  back  of  it  is  he  himself  as  a 
personal  God.  Pantheism  fails  to  press  through  from  the  effect 
to  the  cause,  from  the  laws  to  the  one  who  established  them,  from 
the  order  in  the  universe  to  the  one  from  whom  it  originated. 

(b) .  In  Spinoza’s  Pantheism  there  is  no  personal  God,  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  “substance”  has  real  existence.  In 
Hegel’s  Pantheism  the  so-called  “absolute”  has  no  real  existence. 
The  absolute  is  always  onlv  on  the  wav  to  become  real,  but  never 
reaches  that  end.  At  least  not  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  completed 
process.  One  phenomenon  is  wiped  out  of  existence  to  make 
room  for  another.  Hegel  himself  calls  history  a  place  of  skulls. 
So  death  is  really  the  God  of  Pantheism,  because  it  is  by  death 
and  going  out  of  existence  that  this  process  in  history  manifests 
himself.  "We  can  see  how  easily  Pantheism  can  develop  into  ma¬ 
terialism.  Feuerbach,  the  materialist,  in  a  poem,  has  glorified 
death  as  the  real  God  in  whom  all  forms  of  life  constantly  disap¬ 
pear  as  germs  for  a  new  life. 

(c) .  In  Pantheism  there  is  no  real  sin.  If  everything  that 
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is  done  is  done  with  necessity,  if  what  occurs  is  simply  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  absolute ;  then  there  is  no  difference  between  good 
and  bad,  right  and  wrong,  no  occasion  for  approval  and  disap¬ 
proval.  So  Pantheism  is  in  conflict  with  our  conscience. 

(d).  There  can  also  be  no  personal  relation  between  God  and 
man.  The  absolute,  or  substance  is  not  personal.  So  there  can 
be  no  prayer.  A  lecturer  in  a  summer  school,  a  few  years  ago. 
Mr.  French,  introduced  to  us  in  a  stereopticon  view,  a  Japanese 
lady  sitting  in  a  park  and  gazing  at  flowers.  He  told  us  that  it 
was  her  morning  worship,  and  that  it  was  foolish  for  us  to  desire 
to  bring  another  religion  to  the  Japanese.  But  what  a  mistake. 
There  can  be  no  real  religious  communion  between  us  and  the 
leaf,  the  flower,  the  birds  and  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Also,  with 
respect  to  Hegel,  we  cannot  worship  the  representations  of  “ab¬ 
solute”  reason  in  the  developments  of  history.  The  religion  of 
Pantheism  is  nothing  but  sentiment,  a  vague  feeling  that  may 
come  over  man  when  he  meditates  over  the  harmonies  and  dis¬ 
harmonies  in  the  universe.  True  religion  is  something  alto¬ 
gether  different :  it  is  an  active  attitude  of  faith  and  hope,  a  per¬ 
sonal  relation  to  a  personal  God.  Our  religious  consciousness  in 
the  depths  of  its  movements  tells  us  that  God  is  not  an  indefinite 
something,  but  one  to  whom  we  can  pray:  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,  forgive  us  our  trespasses.  God  is  a  self  as  wre  are, 
but  with  the  difference  that  he  as  the  Eternal  has  the  cause  in 
himself.  But  since  the  days  of  Spinoza  we  have  the  continuous 
objection :  an  absolute  person  is  a  contradiction  to  itself.  A  per¬ 
son  that  says  “I”  necessarily  limits  himself  to  the  thing  outside 
of  himself;  but  absoluteness  excludes  all  limitations.  If  God  is 
person  then  he  is  not  absolute,  and  if  he  is  absolute  then  he  is  no 
person.  And  so  they  say,  it  is  much  higher  and  more  dignified 
not  to  speak  of  God  as  a  person,  because  it  makes  him  finite,  it 
limits  him.  But  is  this  correct?  The  idea  of  fitness  attaches 
to  personality  only  among  human  beings.  It  is  true,  we  as  hu¬ 
man  beings  can  find  the  consciousness  of  ourselves  only  by  dif¬ 
ferentiating  our  “I”  from  the  “non-I,”  but  it  is  different  with 
the  Eternal.  And  then  consider  this :  the  complete  conception 
of  the  absolute  demands  the  idea  of  personality.  Why  should 
God  be  lower  than  the  highest  of  his  creatures?  Personal  being 
is  the  highest  form  of  existence,  all  being  is  a  climax  up  to  per¬ 
sonality. 
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(e).  And,  finally,  Pantheism  does  away  with  personal  im¬ 
mortality.  What  the  pantheists  call  immortality,  namely  that  at 
death  the  individual  will  re-unite  with  the  eternal  substance 
(Spinoza),  with  the  world-soul  (Giordano  Bruno),  with  the  ab¬ 
solute  mind  (Hegel)  affords  no  comfort  to  him  who  has  believed 
and  hoped  and  loved  according  to  the  Scriptures.  Nothing  short 
of  the  belief  in  personal  immortality,  in  a  personal  identity  ir 
the  other  world  will  satisfy  the  hope  of  man’s  soul  which,  as  says 
the  church-father  Tertullian,  is  by  nature  a  Christian  (“anima 
humana  naturaliter  Christiana  est”). 

5.  Thoughts  on  Spinoza  in  illustration  of  his  Pantheism. 

(a) .  Relation  of  God  to  the  World.  There  is  no  opposition 
between  the  two.  They  are  one.  God  as  substance  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  ground ;  in  the  world  of  thought  and  extension  we  have  the 
phenomena.  God  is  the  sum-total  of  existent  things  (of  the 
modes)  and  at  the  same  time  their  immanent  and  energizing 
principle.  The  world  is  in  God.  What  made  Spinoza  so  at¬ 
tractive  to  poets  like  Lessing  and  Goethe  was  his  thought  of  the 
unity  of  all  being.  How  fascinating  this  thought  was  to  the 
Italian  philosopher  Bruno!  Thinkers  not  guided  by  revelation, 
who  are  not  theologians,  will  always  be  much  attracted  by  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  idealistic  monism. 

_L  *. 

(b) .  No  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  God.  Even  thinking 
and  willing,  according  to  Spinoza,  should  not  be  predicated  of 
God.  It  would  conflict  with  his  infinity.  From  Eucken: 
“Moreover,  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  make  the  welfare  of 
man  his  chief  concern,  arranging  everything  for  his  special  end. 
and,  maybe,  rewarding  and  punishing  man  according  to  his  de¬ 
serts.  The  world  pursues  its  own  course.  Good  and  evil  for¬ 
tune  visit  alike  the  just  and  the  unjust.  All  purposive  action  is 
unworthy  of  God.  He  wishes  for  nothing  outside  himself.  His 
infinite  being  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  at  rest  in  itself 
alone.”  Spinoza  here  aims  at  freeing  the  conception  of  God  from 
all  human  limitations.  But  his  thoughts  are  at  the  same  time  a 
denial  of  divine  providence  as  we,  guided  by  revelation,  have 
been  taught  to  understand  it.4  The  earthquake  that  destroyed 
Lisbon,  of  which  Goethe  tells  in  his  autobiography,  led  many  to 
accept  as  truth  this  philosophy  of  Spinoza. 


4  Rand,  Spinoza’s  Ethics,  p.  165. 
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(c) .  The  problem  of  interaction  between  mind  and  matter  (or 
thought  and  extension,  the  two  attributes  of  infinite  substance). 
Cartesius  had  here  left  an  impassable  gulf.  Spinoza  also  does 
not  remove  this  dualism,  but  he  shifts  it  from  the  real  to  the  phe¬ 
nomenal.  Eucken:  “For  him  matter  and  mind  are  not  different 
things,  but  only  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  only 
developments,  presentations,  existential  manifestations  of  one 
and  the  same  fundamental  substance.  Each  series  runs  its  own 
course  in  complete  independence  of  the  other,  without  any  inter¬ 
action  or  mutual  disturbance.  But  they  are  both  in  complete 
agreement,  since  the  event  is  in  essence  one  and  the  same,  whether 
it  fall  into  the  one  series  or  the  other.”  Between  both  of  these 
sides  (mind  and  matter,  thought  and  extension),  although  es¬ 
sentially  different,  there  is  a  complete  harmony,  a  constant  paral¬ 
lelism.  With  every  movement  of  mind  there  goes  a  correspond¬ 
ing  movement  of  matter.  Both  sides  will  always  be  together 
like  object  and  subject.  In  this  manner  Spinoza  established 
even  here  the  unity  of  being.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  phi¬ 
losophy  that  came  after  Spinoza  refused  to  accept  such  solution 
of  the  Cartesian  problem  and  then  developed  the  two  bronches 
which  opposed  each  other  up  to  the  time  when  Kant  proposed  a 
new  solution :  Hobbes  and  Locke  insisting  upon  the  superiority 
of  matter  (realism),  and  Leibniz,  and  especially  Berkeley,  advo¬ 
cating  the  superiority  of  mind  (idealism). 

(d) .  How  does  man  appear  in  this  system  of  Pantheism  ? 
He  is  just  a  mode  in  the  infinite  universe.  His  existence  is  only 
a  single  incident.  His  body  just  a  part  of  infinite  extension,  his 
spirit  a  part  of  infinite  thought.  In  this  connection  with  the 
whole  he  has  no  freedom  of  action.  Even  though  he  seems  to  act 
with  free  will,  his  acts  are  only  the  products  of  animated  mechan¬ 
ism.  In  our  consciousness  of  freedom,  we  simply  deceive  our¬ 
selves.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  our  actions,  and  there¬ 
fore  thev  seem  to  us  as  acts  of  our  own  free  will,  but  thev  are  in 
fact  nothing  but  parts  of  a  natural  unit.  This  was  certainly  not 
progressive.  Antiquity  had  believed  in  man  being  subject  to  the 
power  of  fate,  but  Christianity  had  undertaken  to  lift  man  from 
the  dominion  of  fate  into  the  realm  of  freedom.5 

(e) .  A  feature  of  Spinozian  ethics.  The  leading  principle 


5  Compare  Rand,  Spinoza’s  Ethics,  p.  164. 
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of  man's  acts  is  self-preservation.  “The  more  capable  man  is  the 
more  energetically  he  will  strive  for  his  own  advantage.’  ^o 
then  what  theologians  have  called  the  fundamental  form  of  sin. 
namely  selfishness,  appears  here  justified  as  the  normal,  yea  as 
something  that  flows  with  inner  necessity  out  of  the  divine  sub¬ 
stance.  It  is  natural  and  right  to  hate  our  enemies.  Also  to 
love  our  friends  merely  because  they  promote  our  wellbeing.  Xo 
law  is  needed  here  to  convince  us  of  a  shortcoming.  Spinoza  re¬ 
garded  repentance  as  weakness. 

(f).  Another  characteristic  point  in  Spinoza's  ethics  we  have 
in  the  following  two  sentences  which  we  read  in  the  fifth  part  of 
his  “Ethics”:  (1)  “The  mind  has  greater  power  over  the  emo¬ 
tions  and  is  less  subject  thereto,  in  so  far  as  it  understands  all 
things  as  necessary.”  And  (2)  “An  emotion,  which  is  a  passion, 
ceases  to  be  a  passion,  as  soon  as  we  form  a  clear  and  distinct 
idea  thereof.”6  Passions  are  treated  as  confused  ideas,  inade¬ 
quate  ideas  of  things.  The  virtuous  man  will  strive  after  ade¬ 
quate  ideas,  after  knowledge  of  God  as  the  first  cause  of  all 
things.  This  will  lead  him  to  the  amor  Dei  intellectual  is  which 
secures  for  him  the  equilibrium  of  mind  in  which  he  enjoys  tea: 
happiness. 

Hamma  Divinity  School,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


6  Rand,  pp.  183  &  182. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  CONFESSIONAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  LUTH¬ 
ERAN  CHURCH. 

BY  J.  C.  JACOBY,  D.D. 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  the  mother  of  modern  confessions. 
She  was  born  with  a  confession  upon  her  lips.  She  has  never 
been  ashamed  to  confess  her  doctrinal  beliefs  as  she  has  found 
them  in  the  Word  of  God.  And  her  founder  and  leaders  have 
always  been  careful  to  express  in  her  doctrinal  propaganda  only 
essential  and  fundamental  truths.  Hence  her  history  has  been 
a  rallying  point  around  which  all  other  denominations  have  been 
focusing  their  confessions.  The  reason  for  all  this  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  she  has  clung  closely  to  the  Bible  as  the  only  infal- 
lible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  In  speaking  of  this  fact  Dr.  C. 
P.  Krauth  has  well  said,  “The  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  perfect  rule 
of  faith,  because  they  are  such  they  beget  a  true  faith  in  the 
heart  which  receives  them  aright.  The  faith  thus  begotten  in¬ 
stinctively  expresses  itself  in  words.’7  In  this  great  (shall  I  say 
this  divine)  idea,  Lutheran  Confessions  have  been  conceived, 
and  from  it  born,  and  then  nurtured  by  the  Mother  of  Protes¬ 
tantism.  We  note  with  pride  the  fact  that  historically  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  is  the  oldest  among  Protestant  confessions. 
And  he  it  said  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
that  it  has  the  only  confession  which  has  never  been  authorita¬ 
tively  revised,  altered  or  amended  since  its  adoption  by  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Reformers  in  1530.  As  a  confession  it  has  stood  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  living  faith  in  God  as  taught  in  His  Word.  Nay, 
more  than  that,  the  larger  truths  and  more  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  set  forth  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  became  fundamental 
in  all  other  great  denominational  confessions.  Its  fundamental 
conceptions  of  truth  have  been  simply  redressed  in  other  lan¬ 
guage. 

While  Melanchthon  had  much  to  do  with  the  composition  and 
arrangement  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Luther  was  in  a  real 
sense  the  author  of  it.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth, 
(Augsburg  Confession,  p.  8)  “To  a  large  extent  Melanchthon’s 
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work  is  but  an  elaboration  of  Luther’s  and  to  a  large  extent  it  i5 
not  an  elaboration,  but  a  reproduction.”  To  Luther  belonged  the 
doctrinal  thought  of  the  confession,  its  inmost  life  and  spirit,  and 
to  Melanchthon  its  matchless  form.  Both  are,  therefore,  in  a  sense 
its  authors,  but  the  most  essential  elements  of  it  are  Luther’s.*  * 
who  was  the  author  of  Melanehthon’s  theological  life ;  he  was,  as 
Melanchthon  loved  to  call  him,  “his  most  dear  father.” 

With  these  few  prefatory  thoughts  let  us  note  the  following 
fundamental  conceptions  or  ideas  as  vital  principles  in  our  Lu¬ 
theran  confessions. 

I.  There  must  be  an  infallible  basis  on  which  to  safely  ground 
a  confession  of  faith. 

Luther  as  the  hero  of  Protestantism  took  his  stand  with  the 
Bible  as  the  “only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.”  This 
idea  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  and  the  gravest  conflict  between 
him  and  the  Romish  Church.  Any  other  ground  for  a  confes¬ 
sion  would  have  been  unprotestant  and  essentially  Romanizing; 
for  both  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Churches  regard  the  Bible  and 
tradition  as  co-ordinate  sources  of  truth  and  rules  of  faith.  But 
with  Luther  and  his  followers  it  was  the  Bible  pre-eminently  and 
all  the  time.  He  spoke  of  the  Scriptures  as  “The  Book  given  of 
God,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  His  Church.”  And  without  any  dis¬ 
crimination,  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  so  used  it,  as  his  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  He  used  the  expressions,  “The  Scrip¬ 
tures,’'  and,  “The  Word  of  God,”  as  synonymous.  With  him  the 
Word  of  God  was  exalted  above  everv  human  societv  or  office.  Ho 
maintained  that  the  Church  was  “begotten  of  the  Gospel  and 
subject  to  it,”  for,  says  he,  “The  Church  does  not  make  the  Word, 
but  is  made  by  it.”  From  this  position,  in  opposition  to  the 
Papal  conception,  he  is  not  induced  to  retreat  a  single  step  by 
his  desire  to  maintain  against  the  fanatics  the  objective  validity 
of  the  Scriptures.  Great  as  is  the  importance  which  he  attaches, 
for  the  awakening  of  faith,  to  the  impression  made  by  the  harmo¬ 
nious  testimony  of  the  Church,  yet  the  only  real  basis  for  faith 
is  to  be  found  for  each  individual  in  the  fact  that  it  is  “The  Word 
of  God,  and  that  he  inwardly  perceives  that  it  is  the  truth,  and 
would  do  so  though  an  angel  from  heaven  and  all  the  world 
should  preach  against  it.”  ( Theol .  of  Luther ,  Yol.  II,  224.) 

Luther  everywhere  assumed  as  a  fact  beyond  all  question  that 
it  is  the  Word  of  God,  by  which  divine  truth  and  the  blessino-s  of 
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salvation  are  to  be  imparted  to  men,  by  which  faith  is  to  be  awak¬ 
ened,  and  the  new  life  cultivated.  It  "was  in  the  light  of  this  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Word  that  Luther  so  firmly  maintained  that  salva¬ 
tion  can  be  attained  only  in  Christ,  and  upon  the  ground  of  His 
atonement,  and  of  the  unity  of  the  two  natures  in  His  person, 
thus  denying  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  the  authority  and 
power  of  the  Priest.  And  in  this  profound  truth  likewise  is 
grounded  his  conception  of  infant  baptism  as  related  to  infant- 
salvation,  as  also  the  doctrine  of  the  “Peal  Presence  of  (  lnist  in 
the  Lord’s  Supper.” 

II.  There  must  be  a  clear  conception  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Bible  in  which  to  ground  such  faith. 

That  Luther  was,  in  a  sense,  moved  as  by  inspiration  to  gra«p 
the  great  truths  of  the  Bible,  to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the 
non-essential,  can  hardly  be  questioned.  Somehow  visions  of  the 
salient  points  of  salvation,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  seemed 
to  burst  in  upon  his  mind  with  such  clear  conceptions  that  little 
or  no  modifications  later  became  necessary.  The  Bomish  Church 
had  kept  her  laity  in  darkness  so  long  that  to  Luther  fell  the  lot¬ 
to  rend  the  veil  and  let  in  the  light.  Luther  possessed  a  clear 
conception  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  was 
gifted  with  the  power  of  expressing  them  in  language  so  as  to 
bring  them  easily  within  the  comprehension  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple.  As  if  by  divine  call  he  felt  it  his  duty,  not  simply  for  his 
own  personal  spiritual  culture  and  welfare  to  get  into  the  light, 
but  also  to  lead  the  common  people  into  the  light  of  God’s  Word. 
With  him  it  was  not  what  are  my  own  predelic-tions  and  concep¬ 
tions  of  these  things,  but  “what  saith  the  Word  of  God,”  and 
“Tow  can  I  make  it  clear  to  my  countrymen  and  to  the  world?” 
These  were  vital  questions  with  him.  Hence  he  declared  in  his 
sermon  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  that  no  one  s1  ould 
try  to  lead  the  people  according  to  his  own  feelings  or  con¬ 
ceptions,  but  according  to  the  Scriptures.  His  sole  concern  was 
such  an  apprehension  and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  as  would 
touch  their  inner  natures  and  move  them  to  repentance,  instead 
of  to  servile  penance;  and  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a  personal 
Saviour  instead  of  a  life  of  work-rigliteousness.  He  would  have 
them  grasp  even  the  essentials  of  salvation  in  such  a  clear  man¬ 
ner  as  to  bring  about  a  deeper  spiritual  experience.  To  study 
the  deeper  and  more  essential  truths  and  dogmas  of  the  Bible. 
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not  so  much  for  the  letter  as  for  the  spirit,  was  Luther’s  great 
concern.  He  declared,  “Preach  one  thing,  namely,  the  wisdom 
of  the  cross  *  *  *  for  by  such  preaching  of  the  cross  will 

man  learn  to  distrust  himself  and  to  hope  in  Christ.”  ( Theol .  of 
Lutli.  Yol.  I.  p.  125-6)  And  later  in  a  sermon  on  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  Christ  ( Christ  as  the  Word  of  God,  John  1:1)  he  set 
forth  in  the  most  unmistakable  terms  the  importance  of  a  clear 
conception  of  the  nature  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  of  man 
as  fundamental  in  the  Christian  faith  and  life.  “The  Word  as 
here  used,”  he  declared,  “is  the  personification  of  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  revelation  and  becomes  a  fundamental  factor  in  the 
Christian  faith  and  life.”  And  we  dare  not  forget  that  while 
Luther  was  thus  aspiring  to  light  for  himself  and  his  people,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  keenly  aware  of  the  abuses  imposed  upon 
the  people  by  the  Bomish  church.  The  cup  of  iniquity  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  church  was  filling  as  rapidly  to  the  brim  as 
Luther’s  mind  and  heart  were  filling  with  the  truth  of  revelation 
and  the  spiritual  power  of  an  inner  life.  The  last  drop  in  this 
cup  of  iniquity  was  Tetzel’s  sale  of  indulgences,  and  Luther’s 
hand  was  destined  and  ready  to  dash  it  to  the  ground.  The 
thirty- first  day  of  October,  151?,  dawned  only  to  become  memora¬ 
ble  in  history  bv  nailing  his  famous  ninetv-five  theses  to  the  door 
of  the  Castle  Church  in  Wittenberg.  Three  great  ideas  or  prin¬ 
ciples  occupied  the  Beformer’s  mind  as  the  ground-work  of  these 
theses : 

1.  The  first  was  the  fundamental  doctrine,  namely,  “The 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.” 

2.  The  second  was  a  simple  but  sublime  truth,  namely,  “The 
Supreme  Authority  of  The  Scriptures.” 

3.  The  third  was  a  profound  principle  of  religion,  namely. 
“The  Bight  of  Private  Judgement.” 

The  first  was  a  vital  principle  in  the  divine  plan  of  redemption 
by  Jesus  Christ.  The  second  was  equally  vital,  since  without  a 
devout  recognition  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
man  could  not  rightly  apprehend  Christ  and  appropriate  His 
saving  grace.  And  no  less  vital  was  the  third  in  that  “The  Bight 
of  Private  Judgement”  released  man  from  the  yoke  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  gave  him  liberty  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  One  Great 
High  Priest.  In  short,  “Beligious  Liberty,”  became  the  mighty 
inspiration  which  was  destined  to  march  in  triumph  over  battle¬ 
fields,  and  give  dignity  and  power  to  the  people,  and  to  lead  to 
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the  reception  of  great  truths  obscured  by  priests  for  a  thousand 
years.  It  became  the  motive  of  an  irresistible  progress,  in  the 
course  of  which  God  reared  Calvin  to  emancipate  Switzerland 
and  to  illuminate  France.  It  moved  a  Latimer  to  plant  England 
with  Puritans,  and  a  John  Knox  to  awaken  Christian  heroes  in 
Scotland,  and  at  length  brought  to  this  great  land  a  band  of 
Christian  colonists  as  the  nucleus  of  a  new  nation.  These  vital 
principles  publicly  confessed  and  proclaimed  were  the  power  with 
which  God  was  moving  His  people  under  the  leadership  of  a 
great  reformer. 

III.  Such  conceptions  of  fundamental  principles  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  are  the  only  means  by  which  to  maintain  unity  and  order 
in  a  religious  body. 

The  Lutheran  Church  has  been  most  fortunate  in  the  clear  ex¬ 
pression  of  vital  doctrines  and  principles  in  her  confession  of 
faith.  The  Augsburg  Confession  is  the  only  one  of  all  Protes¬ 
tant  confessions  which  has  stood  the  test  of  the  most  drastic 
criticisms  for  nearly  four  centuries.  Moreover  her  fundamental 
doctrines  have,  from  the  first,  been  the  great  bulwark  behind 
which  all  other  Protestant  confessions  have  taken  refuge.  To 
this  point  Gieseler,  the  Reformed  Church  historian,  said,  “If  the 
question  be,  which,  among  all  Protestant  confessions,  is  best 
adapted  for  forming  the  foundation  of  a  union  among  Protes¬ 
tant  Churches,  we  declare  ourselves  unreservedly  for  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession.”  Her  confessional  basis  is  Scriptural  in  princi¬ 
ple,  profound  in  doctrinal  setting,  logical  in  arrangement,  and 
inspiring  in  the  intensely  religious  spirit  which  permeates  it. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  in  its  structure  bears  evident  marks 
of  growth  in  its  conception  and  formation.  Mature  minds 
wrought  slowly,  thoughtfully,  prayerfully,  as  God  gave  them 
light.  Fundamental  truths  clearly  expressed  was  the  one  great 
aim  of  both  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  shows  that  the 
articles  were  not  arranged  as  a  whole  with  reference  to  a  system, 
but  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (See  Introduct.  to  Augsh.  Conf. 
by  Ivrauth,  p.  48). 

1.  The  confessedly  Catholic,  or  universal  Christian  Articles, 
those  which  Christendom,  Greek  and  Roman,  have  confessed, 
especially  in  the  Apostle’s  and  Kicene  creeds.  These  were  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  (I),  the  Incarnation  (III),  the  second 
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coming  of  Christ,  the  general  resurrection,  the  eternity  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments  (XA  II),  the  validity  of  administration 
by  unworthy  ministers,  (AHII),  the  offer  of  grace  in  baptism, 
and  the  right  of  children  to  it  (IX),  civil  government  (XA  I). 
free  will  (XAH1I),  and  the  cause  of  sin  (XIX). 

2.  The  Protestant  articles^- those  opposed  to  the  errors 
in  doctrine,  and  the  abuses  in  usage,  of  the  Papal  part  of  the 
Church  of  the  West.  To  this  the  confession,  in  its  whole  argu¬ 
ment,  based  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  supreme  rule  of  faith 
was  opposed.  But  more  particularly  to  the  Pelagianism  of 
Borne,  in  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  (Art.  II)  ;  its  corruption  of 
the  doctrine  of  Justification  (Art  PC)  ;  its  doctrine  of  merits 
in  works  (Art.  AH,  XX)  ;  of  the  ministerial  office,  as  an  order  of 
priests  (Art.  A')  ;  of  transubstantiation  (Art.  X)  ;  of  Auricular 
Confession  (Art.  XI)  ;  of  repentance  (Art.  XII)  ;  of  the  opus 
operatum  in  sacraments  (Art.  XIII)  ;  of  church  order  (Art. 
XX)  ;  of  the  very  nature  of  the  Christian  church  (Art.  AHI)  ; 
and  of  the  worship  of  saints  (Art.  XXI). 

3.  The  Evangelical  articles ,  or  parts  of  articles — those  arti¬ 
cles  which  especially  assert  the  doctrines  which  are  connected 
most  directly  with  the  Gospel  in  its  essential  character  as  tidings 
of  redemption  to  lost  man  and  the  great  doctrine  of  grace.  These 
articles  are  especially  those  which  teach  the  fall  of  man,  the 
radical  corruption  of  his  nature,  his  exposure  to  eternal  death, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  regeneration  (Art,  II)  ;  The  atone¬ 
ment  of  Christ,  and  the  saving  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Art. 
Ill)  ;  Justification  by  faith  alone  (Art.  TV)  ;  the  true  character 
of  repentance,  or  conversion  (Art.  XII)  ;  and  the  importance  of 
man’s  own  will  to  effect  it  (XAHII). 

P  The  articles  which  set  forth  distinctive  Biblical  doctrines, 
which  the  Lutheran  Church  holds  in  peculiar  purity,  over  against 
the  corruptions  of  Bomanism,  the  extravagance  of  radicalism, 
the  perversions  of  rationalism,  or  the  imperfect  development  of 
theology.  Such  are  the  doctrines  of  the  proper  inseparability  of 
the  two  natures  of  Christ  (Art.  Ill)  ;  the  objective  force  of  the 
Word  and  sacraments  (Art.  AT) ;  the  reality  of  the  presence  of 
both  the  heavenly  and  earthly  elements  in  the  Lord’s  Supper 
(Art.  X) ;  the  true  value  of  private,  that  is,  individual  absolu¬ 
tion  (Art.  XI)  ;  the  genuine  character  of  sacramental  grace 
(Art.  XIII)  ;  The  true  medium  in  regard  to  the  rites  of  the 
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Church  (Art.  XV)  ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  will  (XVIII)  ;  and 
the  proper  doctrine  concerning  the  cause  of  sin  (Art.  XIX). 

On  all  these  points  the  Augsburg  Confession  presents  views 
which,  either  in  matter  or  measure,  are  opposed  to  extremes, 
which  claim  to  be  Protestant  and  evangelical.  Pelagianizing, 
rationalistic,  fatalistic,  fanatical,  unhistorical  tendencies,  which, 
more  or  less  unconsciously,  have  revealed  themselves,  both  in  Ro¬ 
manism,  and  in  various  types  of  nominally  evangelical  protestant- 
ism,  are  all  met  and  condemned  by  the  letter,  tenor,  or  spirit  of 
these  articles.  And  with  all,  these  profound  truths  and  doctrines 
are  expressed  in  language  so  clear  and  unmistakeable  as  to  come 
into  ready  apprehension  of  the  common  people.  And,  in  the 
language  of  Krauth,  “With  the  Augsburg  Confession  begins  the 
clearly  recognized  life  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Church,  the 
purified  Church  of  the  West,  on  which  her  enemies  fixed  the 
name  Lutheran.  With  this  confession  her  most  self  sacrificing 
struggles  and  greatest  achievements  are  connected.  It  is  hal¬ 
lowed  by  the  prayers  of  Luther,  among  the  most  ardent  that  ever 
burst  from  the  human  heart;  it  is  made  sacred  by  the  tears  of 
Melanc-hthon,  among  the  tenderest  which  ever  fell  from  the  eyes 
of  man.  It  is  embalmed  in  the  living, dying,  and  undying  de¬ 
votion  of  the  long  line  of  the  heroes  of  our  faith,  who,  through 
the  world  which  wTas  not  worthy  of  them,  passed  to  their  eternal 
rest.  The  greatest  masters  in  the  realm  of  intellect  have  defended 
it  with  their  labours;  the  greatest  princes  have  protected  it  from 
the  sword  by  the  sword;  and  the  blood  of  its  martyrs,  speaking 
better  things  than  vengeance,  pleads  forever,  with  the  blood  of 
Him  whose  all-availing  love,  whose  sole  and  all-atoning  sacrifice, 
is  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  its  witness.” 

Such  are  some  of  the  Confessional  Principles  of  the  grand  old 
historic  Lutheran  Church. 

TP ellington,  Kansas. 
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AETICLE  VII. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 

EUDOLPH  EUCKEY? 

BY  PROFESSOR  V.  G.  A.  TRESSLER,  D.D.,  PH.D.  (LEIPZIG). 

Among  present-day  leaders  of  thought  Eudolph  Eucken,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Jena,  bulks  largely. 
He  has  lectured  to  students  for  many  years,  and  is  now  an  old 
man  with  a  shock  of  white  hair,  a  ruddy  face  and  virility  in  every 
movement.  About  two  decades  ago  he  began  to  write,  putting 
out  in  book  form  his  views  of  life.  At  first  these  writings  made 
but  a  passing  impression,  for  there  is  much  philosophy  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Besides,  Eucken  had  left  the  beaten  paths  and  urged  a 
philosophy  which  touched  individual  life.  So  men  called  him 
the  “preacher  philosopher”  and  smiled  a  superior  smile.  But 
Eucken  kept  on  thinking  and  writing.  He  was  invited  to  this 
country  by  Yale  University.  Even  then  being  little  known,  he 
was  little  spoken  of.  However,  within  a  very  few  years  Euckems 
writings  have  begun  to  be  translated  into  English  by  student  ad¬ 
mirers  of  his  from  Oxford  and  other  British  centers.  Eecently 
Prof.  Eucken  has  come  to  this  country  under  the  auspices  of 
Harvard.  To-day  in  all  circles  of  religious  and  higher  thought, 
in  Germany,  England  and  America,  Eucken  is  the  subject  of 
earnest  thinking  and  even  sharp  discussion.  Like  Luther  in  this 
respect  at  least,  Eucken  has  attracted  to  his  university,  students 
from  all  sections  of  the  wrorld. 

“They  flock,”  says  Herman,  an  admirer  of  his,  “from  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  earth,  even  as  remote  as  Iceland,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
the  man  whose  idealism  not  only  serves  as  a  rallying  ground  for 
all  who  are  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  a  concrete  spiritual  ex¬ 
perience,  but  finds  expression  in  a  singularly  attractive  and  be¬ 
nignant  personality,  whose  influence  reinforces  its  teaching  in  a 
characteristic  and  indelible  way.” 

In  1900  he  received  the  Yobel  prize  as  the  author  of  the  most 
admirable  literary  work  of  the  year.  Unquestionably,  then,  we 
must  reckon  with  the  views  which  this  remarkable  man  is  putting 
forth. 
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What  shall  we  do  then  with  the  philosophy  of  Rudolph 
Eucken  ? — At  least  this :  look  fairly  into  it ;  neither  on  the  one 
hand  shrinking  from  it  because  it  has  a  new  nomenclature,  new 
avenues  of  approach  to  life,  nor  on  the  other  hand  rushing  pell 
mell  into  it  with  an  undue  precipitancy,  laying  our  hearts  and 
chaplets  at  the  feet  of  an  unknown  god. 

The  moral  purpose  of  Eucken  comes  to  the  surface  when  one 
hears  him  lecture.  Dr.  Slosson  says,  “You  might  take  him  for 
a  great  evangelist  and  you  would  not  be  wrong  if  you  did.  His 
voice  rings  out  loud  and  clear.  He  is  tremendously  in  earnest, 
and  throws  himself  forward  on  the  reading  desk  as  though  to 
really  reach  his  auditors,  flinging  out  his  hands  as  if  to  actually 
grasp  ‘das  Geistesleben’  with  which  his  heart  is  overflowing  and 
to  spread  it  out  far  out  over  a  materialistic  and  indifferent  gene¬ 
ration. 5:5 

The  titles  of  his  books  bear  the  same  sort  of  witness  to  his 
earnestness  in  that  he  gives  himself  not  to  matter  merely  acade¬ 
mic,  but  to  that  which  has  soul  stuff  in  it.  For  instance  he  has 
written,  giving  the  titles  in  English,  “The  Main  Currents  of 
Spiritual  Thinking,”  1904 ;  “Introduction  to  Investigations  on 
the  Unity  of  the  Spiritual  Life,”  1885;  “The  Unity  of  Life  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  Consciousness  and  in  the  Actions  of  Humanity,” 
1886;  “The  Problem  of  Human  Life,”  1901;  “The  Struggle  for 
the  Spiritual  Content  of  Life,”  1896 ;  “The  Truth  of  Religion,” 
1901;  “The  Nature  of  Religion,”  1901;  “Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Kant,  a  Struggle  of  Two  Worlds,”  1901;  “Outlines  of  a  New 
View  of  Life,  or  Life’s  Bases  and  Life’s  Ideal,”  1911;  “The 
Chief  Problems  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,”  1907 ;  “The 
Meaning  and  Value  of  Life,”  1908;  “The  Life  of  the  Spirit,” 
1908;  “Christianity  and  the  New  Idealism,”  1910;  “Religion  and 
Life,”  1911;  “Konnen  wir  noch  Christen  sein?”  (“May  We  Yet 
be  Christians”),  1911. 

How  earnest  these  titles  sound.  And  they  are  earnest.  This 
is  another  ground  why  men  are  discussing  the  Philosophy  of 
Eucken.  He  is  a  philosopher  of  life  really  in  dead  earnest  and 
showing  in  addition  a  native  competency  of  thought  above  most 
of  his  fellow  craftsmen.  Just  now  his  nearest  rival  for  public 
favor  is  Bergson,  who  also  is  earnest,  and  struggling  with  the  uni¬ 
versal  problem  of  life. 

Now  that  we  find  the  personality  of  Eucken  engaging  and  in 
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his  books  earnest  thinking,  we  are  the  more  attracted  to  know 
what  it  is  he  teaches.  The  answer  is:  The  “Activistic  Philoso¬ 
phy.’7  For  in  a  nutshell  this  is  the  distinguishing  title  of  Prof. 
Euc-ken’s  philosophy;  as  Schopenhauer’s  was  the  philosophy  of 
Pessimism,  Yon  Hartman’s  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious, 
Hegel’s  the  Philosophy  of  Becoming;  Leibnitz’s  the  Philosophy 
of  Monism,  James’  the  Philosophy  of  Pragmatism,  Comte’s  the 
Philosophy  of  Positivism,  and  Nietszche’s  the  Philosophy  of  In¬ 
dividualism,  so  Eucken’s  is  the  Philosophy  of  “Activism.”  This 
is  what  he  calls  it.  What  is  it?  Euc-ken  savs  that  there  are 

•j 

many  voices  and  discordant  to-day  in  the  thinking  circles  of 
men.  These  dissonant  voices  show  the  need  of  getting  a  deep 
solution  of  life,  so  deep  as  to  reach  beneath  all  differences  and 
find  the  harmony  which  will  explain  them  all. 

What  are  these  voices  when  they  are  classified?  They  are  five. 
Five  types  of  mind.  First:  a.  traditionalized  religious  type. 
This  is  the  man  who  has  inherited  his  Christianity.  The  chief 
element  of  this  religious  type  Euc-ken  thinks  is  a  call  to  a  re¬ 
nunciation.  But  the  modern  man,  he  believes,  has  broadened 
interests,  a  keener  realization  of  life  and  is  not  and  should  not 
be  weaned  away  from  life’s  interests  as  in  an  age  when  men 

%j  c J 

were  “world  wearv.” 

*j 

The  second  type  is  that  of  so-called  idealism.  This  type  be¬ 
lieves  the  true  good  of  life  is  essentially  a  spiritual  good.  But  it 
conceives,  and  indeed  is  interested  in  no  Supreme  out  of  the 
world  and  greater  than  the  World  being.  Its  surface  weakness  is 
that  it  can  appeal  only  to  the  favored  few.  To  it  God  with  us  is 
a  mere  abstraction. 

Third  is  the  materialistic  type.  Here  we  find  a  group  of  men 
who  discard  all  else  and  count  human  life  a  mere  natural  de¬ 
velopment  and  a  development  from  nature.  God  and  good  are 
lost  in  the  shuffle  and  struggle.  Man  is  and  uses  only  the  ma¬ 
terial.  But  this  Euc-ken  is  sure  gives  no  satisfaction :  in  the  long 
run  allows  men  no  proper  science.  It  puts  only  the  brutal  fight 
for  existence  in  the  place  of  joy,  hope,  love,  self-sacrifice  and 
friendship. 

The  fourth  type  of  men,  according  to  Eucken,  is  the  Social¬ 
istic.  It  explains  everything  by  social  relations.  All  is  resolved 
into  environment,  heredity  and  the  like,  and  all  is  regenerated 
when  society  is  reconstructed.  It  is  of  value,  great  value.  But 
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unduly  exaggerated.  Back  of  society  is  and  must  be  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  personality. 

The  fifth  type  is  the  individualistic.  Here  everything  is  made 
to  depend  on  the  individual.  Nietszche  is  the  illustration.  All 
things  are  alike  lawful  for  the  individualist.  He  is  a  law  to 
himself.  Whatever  hampers  him,  he  avoids;  whatever  attracts 
him,  he  tastes.  The  life  of  soul  and  spirit  are  each  alike  to  him. 
But  such  a  man  is  the  slave  of  the  moment,  a  reed  shaken  by  the 
wind.  Such  a  man  has  no  “self-forgetting”  love  and  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  larger  life  towards  self,  towards  man  his  brother,  and  of 
course  not  towards  God.  He  has  no  relation  to  the  Man  of  Sor¬ 
rows  and  acquainted  with  grief. 

Here  we  are  in  a  world,  thinks  Eueken,  of  these  types.  What 
shall  we  do?  How  unify  them?  How  supplement  the  one¬ 
sided  ISTaturalism,  or  Socialism,  or  Individualism?  Nay,  how 
shall  we  supersede  them? 

Everywhere,  he  thinks,  the  trend  is  towards  them.  Kant  said 
we  could  not  know  the  “thing  in  itself.”  But  our  present  every¬ 
day  philosophers  are  leading  them  all  by  their  so-called  “reali¬ 
ties” — their  “golden  calves,”  and  like  the  cohorts  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  they  fall  down  and  worship.  But  Eueken  refuses.  He 
will  not  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul. 

Here  he  finds  his  challenge  to  aid  society  towards  a  spiritual 
life — a  spiritual  life  which  he  believes  can  be  understood  and 
justified  to  men.  We  do  not  need  a  theory  of  the  universe. 
“We  need  behind  the  soulless  culture  of  today  a  new  movement 
of  the  spiritual  life,  a  deeper  life  movement.”1 

We  are  in  a  world — two  worlds,  the  visible  and  invisible.  We 
know  material  things  through  the  avenues  of  sense.  We  handle, 
invent  and  learn  natural  law.  But  there  is  for  Eueken  also  and 
first  and  last  of  all  an  invisible  world — one  not  to  be  invested  or 
investigated  by  things  seen.  It  is  the  world  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
of  love  and  conscience. 

How  do  we  find  this  world  ?  By  “Activism.”  This  world  we 
enter  by  experience  alone.  We  know  love  by  loving,  joy  b y  en¬ 
joying.  We  can  see  it  in  a  picture — but  its  reality  is  only  to 
those  who  enter  in — there  is  life  by  living.  So  the  spiritual 
world — to  know  it  we  must  live  and  live  in  it.  One  cannot  love 


1  Expository  Times,  London,  March  1912,  p.  252. 
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by  thinking — one  can  only  love  by  loving.  Life  is  a  series  of  ad¬ 
ventures.  The  child  walks— by  stepping.  Our  first  stroke  in 
swimming  is  the  same.  We  adventure — and  then  comes  the  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  it.  So  the  steps  of  spiritual  living,  know  by  doing. 
If  you  do  His  will  ye  shall  know  of  the  doctrine. 

Truth  then  is  life.  So  spiritual  truth  can  never  be  obtained 
by  a  mere  life  of  passive  contemplation.  The  recluse  shuts  him¬ 
self  out.  Our  age  with  its  joys  and  temptations  must  be  thrust 
into  to  get  the  life  of  it  and  to  get  the  sense  of  life. 

“Man,”  says  Eucken,  “does  not  originate  spiritual  life,  but  he 
is  capable  of  attaining  a  participation  in  it.  The  life  of  the 
Spirit  does  not  originate  in  Nature — it  is  personal.  We  must  be 
born  again,  is  His  stern  cry  to  a  sluggish  and  unspiritual  age. 
We  choose  and  link  ourselves  to  ultimate  realities.  We  do  not 
anv  longer  carry  our  task  alone.  Me  see  ourselves  one  with  Him, 
and  we  become  part  of  a  “Universal  Religion.  Me  aie  nov  lieh. 
This  is  a  conversion.  But  other  conflicts  arise  in  the  soul  after 
its  initial  experience.  Nature  ignores  our  personal  spiritual  in¬ 
terests  and  drives  her  chariot  over  the  Christ  of  God.  The 
spiritual  struggle  has  its  Armageddon. 

Here  a  new  “realm  of  inwardness”  opens.  MTe  enter  in  a 
second  time.  It  is  a  spiritual  life.  Mre  find  dispositions,  inten¬ 
tions,  love.  These  are  nothing  in  themselves  but  words,  if  they 
are  not  relations  of  our  life  with  God.  Eucken  will  have  none  of 
the  Rationalist.  He  finds  the  core  of  things  in  a  spiritual  life. 
In  this  we  agree.  Neither  will  he  be  a  mystic.  He  feels  the 
spiritual  life  is  won  and  nurtured  by  a  living  active  entering  in. 
In  this  too  we  agree. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  Eucken  is  no  Pragmatist.  He  sees  its 
shallowness.  Life  and  reality  are  to  him  independent  of  and 
superior  to  their  uses. 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  this  so-called  “Activism”  of  Eucken  has 
at  least  many  definite  Christian  implications.  Here  there  is 
room  for  a  God  active  for  us  in  the  cross,  and  here  too  there  is 
room  for  justification  by  faith,  man’s  active  assent  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  cross.  But  Eucken  himself  unfortunately  does  not 
enter  into  that  room. 

Having  now  glimpsed  the  path  of  Eucken’s  thought  and  traced 
some  chief  threads  in  his  philosophy  of  the  spiritual  life,  we  are 
ready  to  take  note  of  the  elements  in  it  which  commend  them- 
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selves  to  us  as  Evangelical  Christians.  Are  there  such  points  of 
contact  and  affirmation?  There  undoubtedly  are.  And  they  are 
great  gain,  and  in  no  wise  minified  by  the  negations  which  we 
later  will  have  to  face. 

First,  then,  it  must  be  a  source  of  undiluted  satisfaction  to 
thinking  Christian  men  that  we  have  a  philosopher  of  world  dis¬ 
tinction  to-day  to  whom  a  system  is  not  so  good  a  thing  as  man 
created  in  the  image  of  God.  In  Germany  they  have  for  years  in 
a  rather  contemptuous  way  dubbed  Eucken  a  “preacher.”  He 
never  seemed  to  blush  or  be  ashamed,  for  he  was  and  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  men.  This  is  no  common  gain.  For  philosophers  have 
not  been  ever  noted  for  deep  moral  interest  for  men. 

A  second  thing  which  strikes  one  in  Eucken5 s  philosophy  is 
his  grip  on  the  spiritual  life.  Forgetting  for  the  moment  his 
methods  of  reaching  his  goal,  we  must  greatly  value  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  Eucken,  which  is  to  rekindle  on  the  cold  ashes  of  the 
materialistic  hearth  a  warm  and  cheering  blaze  of  life.  He  could 
cordially  harmonize  with  us 

“  5Tis  life  not  death  for  which  we  pant, 

More  life  and  fuller  that  we  want.” 

In  his  own  home  in  Jena  over  the  coffee  cups  he  said  to  the 
writer :  “I  want  cultured  Germany,  which  has  in  large  circles 
deserted  Christ  and  the  Church,  to  be  brought  back  again.  I 
want  men  of  culture  and  thought  to  know  that  they  can  be 
Christians  and  ought  to  be.  I  want  to  aid  with  all  my  might  in 
turning  the  streams  of  the  present  hostile  thinking  back  to  the 
cradle  of  Christianity  again.57  And  his  face  glowed  as  he  said 
it,  and  his  voice  tingled  with  fervor,  as  it  came  to  me,  across  the 
tables  in  his  simple  Jena  home.  That  was  ten  years  ago.  And 
he  has  changed  real  currents  of  life  since  then — in  many  lands. 
Think  too,  that  he  has  persistently  done  this  in  the  same  faculty 
with  the  most  notorious  materialist  in  Europe  among  educational 
circles,  the  creator  of  the  Monistenbund  and  the  defamer  of  Chris¬ 
tianity — Prof.  Ernst  Haeckel,  the  Jena  biologist.  Eucken  has 
lived  and  worked  with  Haeckel  all  these  years  and  remained  true 
to  his  own  idealism  of  the  spiritual  life,  though  for  much  of  that 
time  Haeckel  was  applauded  and  Eucken  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  a  desert.  Eucken  agrees  with  Haeckel  in  this  one  thing — 
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both  condemn  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  But  for  widely 
different  reasons.  Haeckel  because  the  Church  thus  receives 
artificial  aid,  Eucken  because  the  Church  is  thus  hampered  in 
its  freedom  of  development.  In  this  case  we  can  well  agree  with 
both. 

Everywhere  Eucken  draws  in  vivid  colors  the  supremacy  of  the 
spirit  life  first.  It  is  not  a  mere  intellectual  exercise  with  him. 
He  sees  the  spirit  life  first.  If  to  many  the  theory  of  evolution 
has  led  to  a  real  identification  of  man  and  nature,  he  still  insists 
that  for  him  we  are  and  must  be  more  than  nature.  He  says : 

“A  consideration  of  all  the  facts  leads  us  to  the  result  that  a 
life  consisting  solely  of  nature  and  intelligence  involves  an  in¬ 
tolerable  inconsistency.” 

In  working  out  how  man  may  attain  his  salvation,  Eucken 
arrives  at  positions  paralleling  Scripture  truth.  He  is,  I  think, 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  in  his  volition  man  does  not  appre¬ 
hend  God,  but  is  apprehended  of  God.  He  says,  “It  is  necessary 
to  acknowledge  that  in  all  the  spiritual  movement  which  appears 
in  the  domain  of  man  there  is  a  revelation  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  as  merely  human  power  cannot  lead  the  whole  to  new  heights, 
in  all  development  of  the  spiritual  life  the  communication  of  the 
new  world  must  precede  the  activities  of  man.”  Even  in  his  de¬ 
viations  from  the  conceptions  of  historic  Christianity,  and  he 
does  deviate,  as  we  shall  see,  he  yet  holds  to  historic  molds  of 
thought — with  a  fine  sense  of  the  futile  weakness  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Christian  who  keeps  himself  apart  from  the  Church  as  it 
is  organized.  He  says  in  “'Christianity  and  the  New  Idealism” 
— “A  religion  is  not  a  mere  theory  concerning  things  human  and 
divine.  It  discloses  ultimate  revelations  of  the  spiritual  life. 
He  who  would  cut  himself  off  from  this  great  stream  of  experi¬ 
ence  inward  as  well  as  outward  will  soon  find  out  how  little  the 
isolated  individual  can  do  in  matters  of  this  kind.  It  is  easy  to 
find  fault  with  what  tradition  hands  down.  No  less  easy  to  draw 
up  vague  views  of  one’s  own.  But  how  immense  is  the  distance 
which  separates  procedure  such  as  this  from  the  creative  effort 
which  urges  its  sure  way  forward  and  which  embraces  all  men’s 
lives  and  exercises  an  elemental  compulsion  on  us  all.”2 

Or  take  his  general  insi stance  on  religion.  Prof.  Slosson  says : 


2  Christianity  and  the  New  Idealism,  p.  146. 
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“Eucken  is  conciliatory,  but  no  compromiser.  He  does  not  so¬ 
licit  for  religion  an  humble  place  in  modern  life,  by  using  argu¬ 
ments  like  those  employed  in  the  sale  of  patent  medicines — that 
it  is  innocuous  at  the  least  and  may  sometimes  do  some  good. 
He  meets  modern  science  upon  her  own  ground.  He  claims  for 
religion  an  equal  practicability  and  efficiency;  he  demands  for  it 
a  greater  certitude  and  he  is  willing  as  Jesus  was  willing  to  put 
it  to  pragmatic  test.”3  Says  Eucken  in  proof  of  this : 

“ Since  we  have  found  that  religion  is  linked  thus  clearly  with 
the  whole,  we  need  not  make  any  timid  compromise  with  certain 
superficial  contemporary  movements  and  so  content  ourselves 
with  a  lower  degree  of  certainties,  saying  for  instance  that  we  can 
never  altogether  eliminate  the  objective  element  and  that  religi¬ 
ous  truths  can  never  have  the  certainty  of  such  formulae  as 
2x2  =  4.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  it  is  a  very  poor 
conception  of  religion  which  deems  any  certainties  superior  to 
hers  and  does  not  claim  for  her  truth  a  far  more  primary  cer¬ 
tainty  than  that  of  the  formula  2x2  =  4.  Onlv  a  shallow  and 
perverse  conception  of  truth  can  allow  the  certainties  of  the  part 
to  exceed  the  certainty  of  the  whole.  Either  religion  is  merely 
a  product  of  human  works  and  ideas  under  the  sanction  of  tra¬ 
dition  and  sacred  convention  and  then  neither  art  nor  cunning 
can  prevent  so  frail  a  fabric  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  ad¬ 
vancing  spiritual  tide;  or  else  religion  is  based  on  facts  of  a  su¬ 
perhuman  order  and  in  that  case  the  most  violent  onslaught  can¬ 
not  shake  her.  Eather  will  it  help  her  in  the  end  through  all 
the  stress  and  toil  of  human  circumstances  to  discover  where  her 
true  strength  lies  and  to  express  in  purer  ways  the  eternal  truth 
that  is  in  her  heart.” 

Eucken  distinguishes  in  his  epistomological  development,  as 
already  noticed,  two  forms  of  religion,  the  “Universal”  and  the 
“Characteristic.”  The  first  his  “Universal”  is  a  new  mood 
within  a  man,  a  new  step  up  in  an  old  world.  The  second  his 
“Characteristic”  is  the  winning  of  a  new  world,  a  recognition  of 
God  who  penetrates  the  spirit  of  man  with  redeeming  power.  In 
this  double  development  Eucken  insists  on  the  value  of  the 
Church.  There  must  be  a  Kohwvla  a  holv  assembly.  In  it  there 
must  be  teachers  with  convictions.  Here  he  joins  the  orthodox 
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party  in  the  recent  discussion  in  Germany.  In  fact,  he  has  never 
allied  himself  with  the  liberal  Church  party.  He  is  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Protestantverein,  the  liberal  organization,  nor  was  he 
an  upholder  of  Jatho,  the  deposed  and  very  recently  deceased 
Rhenish  pastor.  He  recently  said  in  an  interview :  “Much  of  the 
present-day  liberalism  suffers  from  superficiality.  Its  sense  of 
the  dark  things  of  life,  especially  of  the  problem  of  guilt,  is  fre¬ 
quently  too  trivial  to  cope  with  the  situation,  and  it  lacks  the 
self-sacrificing  spirit  which  marked  the  old  orthodoxy/’ 

Finally  Euc-ken  insists  on  a  union  of  the  human  and  divine 
and  therefore  on  a  Christianity.  “It,  Christian  truth,  was  the 
first  to  bring  the  pure  inwardness  of  the  soul  to  a  clearer  expres¬ 
sion,  but  it  has  also,  through  the  linking  of  the  human  to  the 
divine  order,  raised  life  beyond  the  petty  human.”  We  have  a 
philosophy  here  and  a  philosophy  unsatisfied  with  grovelling  in 
the  dust  and  wallowing  in  the  mire.  In  his  own  conception. 
Euc-ken  is  undoubtedly  working  not  in  the  interest  of  a  shallow 
optimism  but  of  a  living  faith.  This  is  summed  up  in  his  last 
book,  “Dare  We  Yet  be  Christians?”  His  answer  is:  we  not 
only  can  be,  but  we  must  be  Christians. 

We  come  then  to  ask  what  our  philosopher  considers  Christi¬ 
anity  to  be.  He  is  deeply  in  earnest,  that  we  have  seen.  He  is 
the  far-famed  protagonist  of  a  spiritual  life.  This  we  rejoice  in. 
He  urges  upon  men  Christian  faith.  Does  he  mean  our  Evan¬ 
gelical  Christianity  ?  In  a  word,  no.  This  must  be  said  at  once 
in  fairness  to  Prof.  Eucken  and  to  the  Evangelical  Church. 
Christianity  Eucken  believes  in  and  strives  toward  and  labors 
unceasingly  for — but  not  that  which  we  as  Evangelical  Chris¬ 
tians  understand  by  that  term.  He  reaches  his  conceptions  as 
philosopher  who  finds  out  things,  not  as  theologian  who  receives 
things  as  posited  and  revealed  of  God. 

There  is,  then,  a  real  stimulus  to  faith  in  Eucken.  It  is  seen 
in  his  historic  method,  in  his  sincere  and  careful  thinking  which 
contributes  its  moiety  to  the  student  of  life.  It  is  seen  in  his 
sense  that  all  man’s  deeper  truer  life  hangs  together,  that  reli¬ 
gion  is  the  deepest  of  all,  enriching  and  explaining  all.  It  is 
seen  in  the  recognition  of  our  dual  nature,  of  the  awakening  to 
the  fact  of  evil,  the  soul  sinning,  of  the  prec-iousness  of  a  spiritual 
personality.  It  is  seen  in  the  two  phases  of  religion,  the  “Univer¬ 
sal”  demanding,  the  “Characteristic”  supplying,  which  involve 
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God,  Christ  and  satisfaction.  It  is  seen  in  the  recognition  of  and 
penetration  into  a  nature  now  atomistic,  now  naturalistic,  a  na¬ 
ture  higher  than  matter  even,  of  things  of  science  and  art,  social 
and  ethics.  It  is  seen  in  a  philosophy  not  chiefly  of  the  book, 
but  supremely  of  man,  a  recognition  of  man’s  possibility  of  union 
with  God.  It  is  seen  in  the  perception  that  true  liberty  is  attain¬ 
able  only  through  the  Giver,  through  God’s  pre-venience  and 
a  life  of  the  spirit  through  self-dedication,  and  the  immanence 
within  our  lives  of  the  Transcendent.4 

But  Eucken  wants  a  religious  eirenicon,  and  in  meeting  this  he 
perforn  s.  smne  surgical  operations  on  what  is  historic  Christiani¬ 
ty  in  the  form  we  have  it.  He  does  not  square  with  the  Jesus  of 
the  Gospels.  Yet  even  here  he  regards  Jesus  more  than  a  mere 
man,  rather  holds  Him  as  a  “frontal  personality.”  He  who  makes 
merely  a  normal  man  of  Jesus  can  never,  Eucken  says, “do  justice 
to  His  greatness.”  He  protests  against  “such  a  flat  rationalism.” 
Yet  Eucken  negates  all  miracles  except  the  miracle  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  life.  He  deletes  the  Gospel  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity, 
the  Virgin  Birth,  the  Descent  into  Hell,  the  Besurrection  and  the 
Ascension  as  we  conceive  them  as  parts  of  a  piece  which  must 
stand  or  fall  together. 

“He  who  wants  one  must  not  refuse  the  other.  There  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  logic  about  the  development  of  these  dogmas,”  he  says. 
We  will  agree  to  the  tremendousness  and  there  is  a  tremendous 
truth  there  not  to  be  negotiated  away  by  any  philosophical  specu¬ 
lations,  no  matter  on  what  assumption  of  friendliness  to  faith. 
He  is  convinced  of  the  ethical  basis  of  the  atonement,  but  rejects 
its  doctrinal  implication  as  superseded.  Mediatorship  he  holds 
as  separating  rather  than  uniting.  Eucken  recognizes  that  the 
person  of  Jesus  retains  a  wonderful  majesty — to  him  “it  can  no 
longer  be  an  object  of  faith  and  Divine  honor.”  Eucken’s  new 
Christianity,  then,  has  and  will  have  no  central  normative  Lord 
of  life.  Its  spirituality  is  an  individual  inwardness  without  a 
personal  God  relationship.  It  loses  the  hold  on  Him,  “Who  is 
before  all  things  and  in  Whom  all  things  created  exist.”  Him 
who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me. 

Of  course,  we  gladly  admit  that  Christ  and  the  subject  of 
Christological  speculation  must  always  be  open  to  clear  thinking 


4  Baron  Von  Hagel,  Hibbert  Journal,  April  1912. 
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and  the  processes  of  proper  criticism,  but  that  our  Christ  has  not 
been  produced  by  the  church,  rather  that  He  has  Himself  produc¬ 
ed  the  church,  must  remain  to  us  a  fact  proved  historically  and 
philosophically,  a  fact  imperiously  real. 

I  find  myself  heartily  agreeing  with  the  estimate  that  “In  Euc¬ 
ken  we  must  recognize  a  truly  religious  thinker  who  has  entered 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  Christ’s  ethical  teaching  and  has  a  pro¬ 
found  conviction  of  the  inrpregnable  foundation  of  religion  in  the 
depths  of  human  nature.5  But  it  goes  without  saying  that  as 
Christian  leaders  we  cannot  follow  Eucken’s  speculations ;  for, 
first  he  fights  shy  of  any  reality  save  the  spirit  that  i  in  man.  Hfc 
does  not  c-learlv  allow  of  anv  unitv  not  created  by  us  and  our  ex- 
perienc-e.  But  the  spirit  life  into  which  we  enter  is  not  made  by 
us.  “Me  find  it  because  it  is  there,  and  it  is  there  because  a  pro¬ 
found  Beason,  Will  and  Love,”  not  our  own,  has  put  it  there. 
There  is  ground  and  place  for  material  symbols  in  church  build¬ 
ing,  in  Sacraments  and  in  the  sacred  realities  for  which  Eucken 
makes  no  provision. 

Second,  Prof.  Eucken  does  not,  and  is  not  able  to,  find  a  place 
for  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  in  all  his  uniqueness.  He  falls 
short  of  making  Him  the  abiding  revelation  and  incarnation  of 
the  Godhead.  For  Eucken  “there  is  one  God" — but  not  “One 
Lord  J esus  Christ  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man.”  There¬ 
fore  to  all  Christo-centric  theology,  especially  to  us  Lutherans  to 
whom  Christ  is  central  in  Word  and  Sacrament,  Prof.  Eucken’s 
philosophy  is  fatally  defective. 

Third.  There  is  in  Eucken  no  adequate  understanding  or 
valuation  of  our  religious  institutions  as  such.  In  spite  of  all 
the  weaknesses  of  the  Church  organized  and  the  Church  as  an 
organism  it  does  supply  the  channels  through  which  grace  is  or¬ 
dinarily  ministered  to  men.  “'Eucken  has  no  explicit  place  for 
prayer.  He  does  not  discuss  it.”  Xowhere  do  we  find  the  place 
for  direct  and  personal  communion  with  God.  The  things  which 
the  Church  supplies  for  the  soul  this  philosophy  either  disavows 
or  quietly  passes  over.  But  we  can  never  disavow  prayer  or  even 
tacitly  “agree  to  disagree”  about  the  possibility  of  communion 
with  God. 

And  finally,  and  in  view  of  these  positions  of  Eucken,  we  are 


5  Lutheran  Church  Review,  Jan.,  The  Philosophy  of  R.  Exeter  Schwrack. 
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assured  that  Christianity  becomes  only  one  among  many  other 
historical  religions.  This  Christianity  is  fettered  by  the  bonds  of 
logic  and  philosophy  which  it  was  not  made  to  wear.  It  is  en¬ 
feebled  by  the  emasculation  of  the  objective,  supernatural  which 
is  its  very  heart  and  life.  Eucken’s  philosophy  believes  in  re¬ 
demption  and  that  is  something.  But  it  is  a  self-effected  re¬ 
demption,  and  not  the  redemption  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus. 

What  then  shall  we  do  with  the  philosophy  of  Rudolph 
Eucken?  At  least  this:  remember  that  it  is  a  philosophy.  Phi¬ 
losophy  seeks  God;  Theology  finds  Him. 

No  philosophy  as  such  can  be  distinctly  evangelical.  For  it 
has  to  build  its  own  foundations  and  it  finds  no  holding  ground. 
Theology  has  its  foundation  already  laid  and  an  exclusive  one. 
Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay.  Philosophy  is  always  like 
Archimedes  and  gets  no  purchase  to  move  worlds  because  it  has 
no  point  fixed  on  which  its  lever  can  find  support. 

Prof.  Eucken’ s  is  a  philosophy.  As  a  philosophy  it  touches 
many  high  places,  but  being  a  philosophy  and  only  a  philosophy 
it  is  like  the  statue  of  Nebuchadnezzar — though  its  head  is  gold 
and  body  of  silver,  its  feet  are  clay.  Philosophy  has  its  own 
field  and  scope.  They  are  manifest.  But  Christianity  is  not 
analyzed  that  way. 

Let  Eucken  help  men  and  some  men  he  will  help — towards 
spiritual  thinking.  But  in  another  and  supremely  higher  sense 
than  Eucken’s  Jesus  wfill  ever  call,  in  the  categories  of  a  univer¬ 
sal  philosophy — “Come  unto  Me  and  I  will  give  you  rest.” 

Hamma  Divinity  School ,  Springfield ,  Ohio. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

I  THE  PAPACY  SINCE  1870. 

BY  REV.  CHARLES  WILLIAM  HEATH  COTE. 

The  3'ear  1850  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Italy.  The  earnest  Italian  patriots  longed  for  a  united 
country  but  it  seemed  as  if  their  dreams  would  not  be  realized. 
The  country  was  divided  by  factions  within  and  harrassed  by 
enemies  without.  The  spirit  of  reaction  was  everywhere  mani¬ 
fested  throughout  the  peninsula  except  in  the  State  of  Piedmont. 
Piedmont  was  a  constitutional  State  and  it  was  to  her  leadership 
that  Italian  patriots  looked  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  dreams. 

CAVOUR  AXD  ITALY. 

Cavour  was  a  strong  believer  in  constitutional  government. 
For  years  he  had  been  a  close  student  of  English  institutions  and 
he  urged  very  earnestlv  similar  ones  for  his  own  countrv.  In 
large  measure  due  to  his  influence  Piedmont  created  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  organized  a  parliament  in  1848.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  first  parliament,  was  promoted  to  the  cabinet  in  1850,  and 
was  honored  with  the  Premiership  in  1852.  As  prime  minister 
Cavour  did  his  greatest  work  for  Italy.  In  this  capacity  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  greatest  diplomats  and  statesmen  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Through  his  influence  Piedmont  found  a  place 
among  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  When  the  Congress  of 
Paris  assembled  in  1856,  Cavour  as  the  representative  of  Pied¬ 
mont  was  informed  that  he  would  be  received.  It  was  Cavours 
hope  that  the  Italian  situation  would  be  brought  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  discussion.  Through  Xapoleoms  (III)  influence  the 
Italian  situation  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
This  was  the  opportunity  that  Cavour  desired  as  it  would  bring 
the  Italian  question  in  all  its  phases  to  the  attention  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  great  European  powers.  Cavour  wanted  the 
Congress  to  know  that  the  two  enemies  which  prevented  Italian 
unification  were  Austria  and  the  Papal  Government.  Austria 
was  also  represented  at  the  Congress. 
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When  the  question  came  up  for  discussion,  Clarendon,  repre¬ 
senting  England,  indignantly  denounced  the  Papal  Government 
as  a  “disgrace  to  Europe,”  and  Ferdinand’s  misrule  in  Naples  as 
crying  for  the  intervention  of  the  civilized  world.  This  speech 
created  an  extraordinary  sensation.  Moreover,  by  bringing  the 
Italian  question  forward,  it  furnished  Cavour  an  opportunity  to 
speak.  His  speech  was  brief,  cautious  and  bold.  The  main 
cause  of  the  evils  from  which  Italv  suffered  was  Austria,  he  de- 
dared.  “Austria  is  the  arch-enemy  of  Italian  independence; 
the  permanent  danger  to  the  only  free  nation  in  Italy,  the  nation 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.”1 

Cavour  gained  a  great  moral  victory  for  Italy  as  a  result  of 
this  conference.  Interest  and  sympathy  were  aroused  for  the 
Italian  cause  throughout  Europe  and  a  profound  impression  was 
made  by  the  denunciation  of  the  Papacy,  Naples  and  Austria 
at  this  great  representative  congress. 

Cavour  returned  to  Piedmont  and  proceeded  on  a  policy  of 
reconstruction..  Growth  and  development  were  manifested  every¬ 
where.  The  Italian  National  Society  was  organized  to  encour¬ 
age  constructive  policies  and  measures  in  all  Italian  States. 
“Independence  and  unity!  out  with  the  Austrians  and  the  Pope,” 
was  the  watchword.  The  ideal  was  to  create  a  deeper  sentiment 
for  Italian  unification  and  liberty. 

Piedmont  continued  to  be  the  leader  among  the  Italian  States 
and  Cavour  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  Italian 
unification. 

By  1860  through  war,  diplomacy  and  annexation  the  borders 
of  Piedmont  were  greatly  enlarged.  Lombardy  was  secured 
from  the  Austrians,  Modena,  Parma,  and  Tuscany  were  gained 
by  annexation  and  the  Eomagna  where  the  papal  power  was  over¬ 
thrown  also  became  Piedmontese  territory.  The  Pope  protested 
against  this  action  but  in  vain. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1860  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  was  also 
annexed  as  a  result  of  Garibaldi’s  spectacular  campaign,  Ca- 
vour’s  diplomacy  and  Victor  Emmanuel’s  common  sense.  About 
this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  Papal  States  of  Umbria  and  the 
Marches  desired  to  be  annexed.  After  a  brief  conflict  with  the 
Papal  army  which  Victor  Emmanuel  defeated,  these  States  too 


1  Hazen,  Europe  Since  1815,  p.  220. 
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were  annexed.  The  Pope,  whose  capital  was  Rome,  in  the  Patri¬ 
mony  of  St.  Peter,  was  left  undisturbed  in  this  portion  of  his 
territory.  He  was  guarded  by  French  troops  at  Rome  and  Italy 
was  not  strong  enough  to  enter  into  conflict  with  France.  In 
1861  Victor  Emmanuel  II  was  declared  King  of  Italy. 

The  Pope  vigorously  protested  against  this  new  kingdom  and 
king.  He  denounced  the  leaders  and  protested  against  the  con¬ 
quest  of  his  territory.  His  protest  in  part  was  as  follows :  “It 
would  be  here  superfluous  to  recall  the  sacred  character  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Church’s  patrimony  and  the  right  of  the  su¬ 
preme  pontiff  to  it, — an  incontestable  right,  recognized  at  all 
times  and  by  all  governments.  Therefore  the  Holy  Father  will 
never  be  able  to  recognize  the  title  of  King  of  Italy, ....  since  it 
is  opposed  to  justice  and  to  the  sacred  property  of  the  Church. 
On  the  contrary,  he  makes  the  most  ample  and  formal  protest 
against  such  an  usurpation.”2 

It  was  Favour’s  ambition  to  have  the  new  Italian  kingdom  to 
get  possession  of  Rome  to  be  the  capital  of  a  united  kingdom. 
Many  opposed  this  plan  as  they  thought  it  unjust  to  deprive  the 
Pope  of  the  last  vestige  of  temporal  power.  Cavour  was  willing 
that  the  Pope  should  be  protected  in  his  spiritual  power  as  he 
believed  temporal  power  did  not  inherently  belong  to  the  papacy 
Cavour  used  his  influence  to  have  the  Italian  Parliament  pass 
legislative  measures  that  Rome  should  be  the  capital  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  However,  he  did  not  live  to  have  this  great  desire  fulfilled. 
“Overwork,  the  extraordinary  pressure  under  which  he  had  for 
months  been  laboring,  brought  on  insomnia;  finally  fever  de¬ 
veloped  and  he  died  on  the  morning  of  June  6th,  1861,  in  the 
very  prime  of  life,  for  he  was  only  fifty-one  years  of  age.” 

THE  VATICAN  COUNCIL. 

For  many  years  Pope  Pius  IX  thought  of  calling  together  a 

great  council  of  churchmen  at  Rome.  Some  historians  think 

that  as  early  as  1846  he  had  the  plan  in  mind.  When  the  third 

centenary  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  observed  at  Rome  in  1863 
«/ 

the  proposition  of  convening  a  Vatican  Council  was  broached  and 

2  Robinson  and  Beard’s,  Readings  in  Mod.  Europ.  Hist.  Vol.  II,  p.  130. 
Europe — Since  1815 — Hazen,  p.  239. 
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was  favorably  received.  The  Pope  had  several  purposes  in  his 
mind  upon  which  he  desired  a  council  to  act  and  during  the  next 
few  years  these  plans  were  definitely  announced.  When  it  was 
evident  that  the  council  would  be  convened  several  parties  arose 
which  advocated  various  measures  upon  which  the  council  should 
take  action. 

One  party  represented  by  the  extreme  Tlltramontanes  strongly 
advocated  the  proclamation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  as 
a  dogma.  When  this  proposition  was  set  forth  political  condi¬ 
tions  were  favorable.  The  French  army  protected  the  last 
vestige  of  Papal  temporal  power  and  Austria  and  Spain  had 
withheld  their  recognition  of  the  Italian  Kingdom.  As  much  as 
the  Pope  may  have  favored  the  proclamation  of  this  dogma  yet 
the  Vatican  was  silent  with  respect  to  plans  and  purposes.  At 
the  time  for  calling  the  convention  together  the  political  condi¬ 
tions  which  at  one  time  were  so  favorable  to  the  temporal  power 
dogma  were  rapidly  waning.  Austria  was  defeated  by  Prussia 
in  1866  which  resulted  in  the  cession  of  Venetia  to  Italy  and  the 
recognition  of  the  Italian  Kingdom.  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain 
who  favored  the  dogma  was  deposed  from  her  throne.  The  rise 
of  Prussia  made  the  French  support  a  negligible  quantity. 

By  1867  the  plans  for  the  council  as  held  by  Pope  Pius  IX 
were  somewhat  revealed.  Certain  disciplinary  measures  were 
to  be  brought  before  the  body  for  consideration  but  the  under¬ 
lying  object  was  to  get  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Pope’s  infallibility.  When  this  news  became  known  throughout 
the  world  in  some  places  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm  and 
others  gave  the  proposition  a  cold  and  indifferent  reception. 

One  party,  of  which  Manning  was  the  head,  as  the  result  of  a 
vow  he  had  taken  in  1867,  prayed  and  agitated  every  day  for  the 
dogma  of  Infallibility.  The  second  party  desired  to  have  the 
Pope  clearly  define  what  it  was  he  meant  by  the  dogma  and  at 
the  same  time  they  believed  the  authority  of  the  Church  would 
be  weakened.  A  third  party,  led  by  Bishop  Duplanloup,  favored 
Infallibility  but  they  were  afraid  it  would  be  abused. 

In  the  meanwhile  as  these  discussions  were  being  carried  on 
the  Church  at  large  was  anxiously  waiting  the  Bull  which  would 
officially  announce  the  convening  of  the  council.  It  was  issued 
on  June  28th,  1868,  stating  that  the  council  would  meet  at 
Pome  on  December  8,  1869.  This  Bull  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
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“At  this  General  Council  there  will  be  a  careful  examination  and 
determination  of  everything  that  concerns  the  glory  of  God,  the 
purity  of  the  faith,  the  dignity  of  Divine  service,  the  everlasting 
salvation  of  men,  discipline,  a  profitable  and  thorough  education 
of  the  priesthood,  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  morality,  the  Christian  teaching  of  the  young,  peace 
and  above  everything,  unity.”3 

Later  orthodox  Greek  bishops  and  Protestants  were  invited  to 
the  council.  The  Greek  bishops  declined  the  invitation.  Pro- 
estants  learned  that  they  would  not  be  admitted  as  such  to  the 
sessions,  but  if  they  would  become  “converted”  to  the  Catholic 
faith  they  would  be  received.  Of  course  all  Protestant  theolo¬ 
gians  declined  the  invitations  under  those  conditions. 

After  the  .Bull  was  issued  the  discussions  over  Infallibilitv 
broke  forth  anew.  As  the  controversies  continued  it  was  evident 
that  the  chief  business  of  the  council  would  be  to  pass  on  the 
dogma.  From  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Civilta  Cattolica 
(which  many  claimed  to  be  the  organ  of  the  papacy)  it  was  very 
clearly  shown  that  Papal  Infallibility  would  take  precedence  over 
the  dogma  of  temporal  power. 

On  December  8th,  1869,  the  council  was  opened  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony.  Archbishop  Passavalli  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon,  and  he  was  expected  to  voice  the  Pope’s  desire  for  Infalli¬ 
bility  but  his  silence  on  the  subject  was  significant  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  movement.  After  an  address,  blessing  and  prayer 
by  the  Pope  the  council  was  declared  officially  open.  At  the 
opening  meeting  719  representatives  were  present  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  “It  is  estimated  that  about  50  cardinals,  10  patri¬ 
archs,  130  archbishops,  522  bishops,  and  30  generals  of  religious 
orders  were  at  Rome.  Out  of  this  number  541  were  Europeans 
(and  of  these  more  than  half  were  Italians),  113  Americans,  83 
Asiatics,  14  Africans,  and  13  Australians.”4 

The  council  was  divided  into  five  congregations  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cardinals  presided  over  them :  Eeisach,  De  Luca,  Bizzarri, 
Bilio  and  Capalti.  Prince  Orsini  was  appointed  Protector-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  gathering.  The  meetings  were  to  be  conducted  as 
follows:  committee,  joint  and  public.  In  the  committee  meet- 

3  History  of  the  Papacy  in  the  XIXth  Century,  by  Nielsen,  Vol.  II,  p.  295. 

4  History  of  the  Papacy  in  the  XIXth  Century,  Nielsen,  Vol.  II,  p.  318. 
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ings  decisions  on  questions  were  to  be  worked  out  and  at  the 
joint  meetings  the  decisions  were  to  be  voted  on  and  passed  and 
at  the  public  meetings  the  results  would  be  announced. 

These  arrangements  hampered  the  council  as  various  questions 
were  not  to  come  to  the  council  directly.  The  major  portion  of 
the  work  was  to  be  done  outside  of  the  council  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Pope.  Later  a  Bull  was  promulgated  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  Pope  should  die  during  the  sessions,  the  council 
could  not  elect  a  new  Pope,  but  the  council  must  adjourn  im¬ 
mediately.  It  would  be  for  the  new  Pope  to  determine  if  he 
should  wish  a  council  to  convene  to  act  on  similar  propositions 
which  were  before  the  present  council. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sessions  of  the  council  the  Pope  de¬ 
sired  to  have  all  discussions  kept  secret  but  to  this  the  council 
objected.  The  delegates  were  not  permitted  to  leave  the  city, 
but  later  this  rule  was  slightly  modified.  Hence  the  council  was 
hampered  in  every  way  or  as  Dr.  Nielsen  remarks,  “it  was,  there¬ 
fore,  not  to  be  a  Tree5  council.” 

As  the  sessions  continued  it  was  evident  that  Pope  Pius  IX 
was  determined  to  have  the  council  formulate  the  dogma  of  In¬ 
fallibility.  He  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Infallibilist 
Party  and  all  who  opposed  the  dogma  were  heretics. 

The  proposed  dogma  created  much  discussion  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  movement  had  friends  and  enemies  alike.  How¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  noted  that  though  many  favored  it  among  the 
Papal  adherents,  yet  a  large  minority  of  Catholics  opposed  it. 
The  Protestant  Church  condemned  it. 

In  the  midst  of  this  discussion  Prince  Hohenlohe,  of  Bavaria, 
suggested  that  the  various  nations  should  be  represented  at  the 
council  by  special  representatives  of  the  governments.  Prussia 
agreed  to  the  plan.  France  pigeon-holed  the  suggestion.  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Spain  were  silent  on  the  measure.  The  Pope  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement.  The  European  nations  did  not 
act  in  concert  and  much  criticism  was  directed  against  Prince 
Hohenlohe.  The  action  of  the  council  which  the  Prince  calls 
the  “declaration  of  war  of  the  Church  against  the  modern  State” 
was  made  possible  through  the  wavering  policy  of  the  Powers. 
Hence  when  the  Powers  refused  to  act  in  conference  to  send  gov¬ 
ernmental  representatives  to  the  council  there  was  nothing  for 
him  to  do  but  to  recede  from  his  position.  In  defense  of  his 
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action  and  as  a  reply  to  his  critics  in  a  memorandum  dated 
March  24,  1870,  he  says :  “But  an  error,  though  pardonable,  is 
still  an  error,  and  it  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  scrutinize 
more  carefully  the  measures  with  the  neglect  of  which  the  Ba¬ 
varian  Government  is  reproached.  The  representation  of  the 
Bavarian  Government  on  the  council  presupposes  the  acceptance 
of  its  minister,  and  that  the  Bavarian  envov  should  not  be  the 
sole  lay  member  of  the  council.  Now  the  question  of  sending 
representatives  to  the  A^atican  Council  has  often  been  considered, 
and  by  all  the  European  Governments.  But  instead  of  a  com¬ 
mon  decision  arrived  at  by  a  European  Conference,  for  instance, 
as  proposed  by  Prince  Hohenlohe — all  the  powers  of  Europe  pre¬ 
ferred  to  decide  separately,  and  in  fact  decided  in  the  negative. 
AVhen  Bavaria  learned  this,  nothing  remained  for  her  but  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  sending  a  representative  to  the  council.  A 
Bavarian  minister  or  orator  who  would  be  the  onlv  lay  member, 
would  not  have  been  accepted,  or  if  he  had  been  admitted,  would 
have  pla}7ed  a  sorry  if  not  a  ridiculous  role.”5 

As  the  council  was  meeting  in  Pome,  and  as  a  result  of  recent 
political  revolutions,  and  not  wishing  to  antagonize  the  Church, 
the  Italian  Government  remained  passive  during  this  diplomatic 
discussion.  “For  Italy  the  Infallibility,  and  yet  more,  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  temporal  dogma,  constituted  a  double  political  dan¬ 
ger,  but  the  Italian  Government  could  take  no  action  to  obstruct 
it.  It  w'as  needful  for  them  to  demonstrate  that  they  interpreted 
liberty  in  its  widest  sense,  especially  in  respect  to  the  Church  and 
its  head.  It  would  do  nothing  which  might  be  interpreted  as 
impeding  the  freedom  of  the  bishops  to  go  to  Pome.”6 

The  Infallibilist  adherents  had  hoped  in  the  earlier  sessions  of 
the  council  to  have  the  dogma  unanimously  proclaimed.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  very  much  disappointed  as  a  strong  minority 
opposed  it.  The  diplomatic  and  polemical  discussions  encour¬ 
aged  the  minority.  It  was  evident  that  the  opposition  was  fight¬ 
ing  a  losing  struggle.  The  majority  was  too  large  to  be  overcome 
and  the  Pope  was  using  all  the  power  at  his  command  to  have  the 
dogma  proclaimed  unanimously.  The  debates  in  the  council 
were  marked  by  bitterness.  On  March  22  the  discussions  became 

5  Memories  of  Prince  Hokenlobe,  Vol.  II,  p.  4. 

6  Last  Days  of  Papal  Rome,  De  Cesare,  p.  428. 
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so  bitter  and  personal  that  De  Cesare  observes  that  “the  assembly 
was  transformed  into  a  howling,  menacing  mob.” 

Pius  IX  had  great  hopes  for  himself  in  the  formulation  of  this 
dogma.  He  thought  its  effects  would  be  far  reaching.  He  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  prevent  the  development  of  the  modern  State, 
curb  revolution  and  procure  in  toto  the  temporal  dogma. 

The  consideration  of  the  dogma  of  Infallibility  engrossed  all 
the  sessions  of  the  council.  All  kinds  of  arguments  and  sophist¬ 
ries  were  used  to  secure  a  unanimous  vote.  The  efforts  of  the 
ministry  were  in  vain.  Finally  July  18th  was  set  aside  as  the 
date  on  which  the  vote  was  to  be  taken.  The  delegates  were 
weary  with  the  struggle  and  the  impending  Franco-Prussian  war 
made  many  of  the  bishops  anxious  to  return  to  their  dioceses  and 
homes.  On  the  eve  of  July  18th,  fifty-five  bishops  sent  the  Pope 
a  letter  stating  that  they  opposed  Infallibility  but  would  not  at¬ 
tend  the  sessions  to  vote  out  of  respect  to  the  Pope,  their  Father. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  on  July  18th,  five  hundred  and 
thirty- three  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  two  bishops  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  voted  non  placet.  However,  it  is  reported  that  these  two 
bishops  changed  their  votes  to  placet  before  departing  to  their 
homes.  It  is  estimated  that  about  two  hundred  delegates  re¬ 
mained  away  from  the  final  session. 

When  the  result  became  known  the  Pope  confirmed  the  action 
of  the  council  and  the  dogma  of  Infallibility  was  established. 
The  proclamation  of  the  dogma  in  reality  ended  the  council. 
The  announcement  of  the  vote  was  not  received  with  verv  much 

%J 

interest  at  Pome  or  throughout  the  world. 

“By  the  proclamation  of  Infallibility  the  ultramontane  party 
in  the  Roman  Church  had  for  the  present  reached  its  aim.  But 
the  council  had  not  fulfilled  all  the  wishes  of  Tlltramontanism. 
Several  groups  of  the  fathers  of  the  council  had  hoped  to  have 
the  bodily  ascension  of  Mary  dogmatically  defined,  as  her  im¬ 
maculate  conception  had  been  defined  long  before.”7 

“Xo  council  was  ever  poorer  in  practical  and  positive  results; 
in  none  did  political  sentiments  predominate  more  completely 
over  religious  interests ;  in  none,  perhaps,  had  the  Pope  taken  so 
direct  a  part  in  favor  of  a  thesis  which  interested  him  person¬ 
ally.”8 

7  History  of  the  Papacy  in  the  XIXth  Century,  Dr.  Nielsen,  Vol.  II,  p.  373 

8  The  Last  Days  of  Papal  Rome,  De  Cesare,  p.  437. 
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THE  EXD  OF  PAPAL  TEMPORAL  POWER. 

The  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  had  not 
affected  the  Italian  nation  in  the  least.  Italy  was  more  pros¬ 
perous  at  tliis  time  and  more  strongly  united,  peihaps,  than  at 
any  time  in  her  history.  There  was  not  an  Italian  State  that 
desired  to  go  back  to  the  old  order  of  things. 

Eome  was  the  only  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  complete 
Italian  unification.  Emperor  Xapoleon  III  was  in  reality  the 
only  guarantee  to  the  Pope’s  temporal  power.  The  French 
troops  which  were  quartered  at  Eome  protected  the  Pope  and  his 
temporal  claims.  The  Italian  people  desired  to  possess  Eome  as 
their  capital,  but  Xapoleon  refused  to  withdraw  his  troops. 

Xapoleon  had  a  strong  ambition  to  be  the  dictator  of  policies 
of  Continental  Europe  and  he  watched  with  an  uneasy  spirit  the 
rapid  development  of  Prussia.  As  early  as  1868  he  sought  to 
make  an  alliance  with  Austria  and  Italy  in  order  to  be  strongly 
fortified  against  Prussia  in  case  war  should  arise  between  the  two 
nations.  Diplomatic  conferences  continued  between  the  three 
nations  for  two  years  and  France  found  herself  inyolred  in  war 
with  Prussia  without  the  alliances  being  completed. 

Xapoleon  had  hoped  that  Italy  would  come  to  his  aid  in  the 
beginning  of  this  war  and  he  had  counted  on  her  furnishing  a 
large  army.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  was  willing  to  assist  Xa¬ 
poleon  but  his  cabinet  and  parliament  refused.  The  Italian 
people  were  opposed  to  helping  him  in  any  way  and  meetings  of 
the  populace  were  held  protesting  against  it.  The  enmity  against 
Xapoleon  on  the  part  of  the  populace  arose  because  he  kept  the 
French  troops  at  Eome  and  deprived  them  of  their  capital. 

However,  diplomacy  might  have  overcome  this  opposition,  but 
the  defeats  of  the  French  armies  by  Prussia  especially  when  the 
defeats  at  Worth  and  Sedan  followed  in  such  rapid  succession, 
made  alliance  with  Austria  and  Italy  impossible. 

The  war  with  Prussia  compelled  Xapoleon  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Eome.  By  August  5th  Xapoleon  had  withdrawn  all 
of  his  troops  from  the  Papal  city.  Pius  IX,  therefore,  was  left 
without  real  defense  and  strong  support.  Within  a  month  after 
this  radical  changes  had  been  brought  about.  The  Prussians  had 
defeated  decisively  the  French  armies  and  Emperor  Xapoleon 
III  was  a  prisoner.  The  effect  of  this  news  at  the  atican  was 
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truly  distressing.  “The  sensation  created  in  Eome  by  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe  of  September  2  was  tremendous.  The  powerful  Em¬ 
peror  vanquished  and  a  prisoner!  A  mighty  Catholic  empire 
to  fall  before  a  Protestant  nation!  For  twenty  years  Napoleon 
III  had  been  the  true  sovereign  of  Pome,  where  he  had  many 
friends  and  relations  who  remembered  him  as  a  student  and  a 
fugitive,  and  whom  at  the  climax  of  his  powTer  he  had  never  for¬ 
gotten .  Without  him  the  temporal  power  would  never 

have  been  reconstituted,  nor,  being  reconstituted,  would  have 
endured/’9 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  brought  the  Roman  question  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  attention  of  the  Italian  Government  for  solu- 
tion.  One  party  urged  that  Rome  be  entered  immediately  by 
Italian  troops  and  proclaimed  the  capital  of  a  united  country  and 
at  the  same  time  a  threat  was  made  to  the  effect  that  if  this  policy 
was  not  carried  out  the  royal  family  would  be  deposed  and  an 
Italian  Republic  proclaimed.  Another  party  objected  to  occupy¬ 
ing  Rome  unless  the  Pope  consented  to  it.  In  the  meantime  the 
King  and  his  ministers  were  severely  criticised  by  the  Italian 
people  for  their  so-called  inaction  and  conservatism.  It  is  true 
there  was  a  division  among  the  ministers  with  respect  to  occupy¬ 
ing  Rome,  but  King  Victor  Emmanuel  through  diplomatic  chan¬ 
nels  was  endeavoring  to  find  out  the  trend  of  opinion  of  the  other 
nations  with  respect  to  the  question.  The  ministry  hoped  that 
events  would  arise  which  would  make  it  necessary  for  Italian 
troops  to  occupy  the  city.  The  King  himself  realized  that  his 
government  was  pledged  to  a  policy  which  necessitated  making 
Rome  the  capital. 

P'he  Pope’s  temporal  power  was  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
support  of  one  of  the  great  European  powers.  He  had  at  his 
command  about  13,000  paid  troops  but  they  were  not  sufficient 
to  uphold  the  claim  of  temporal  power.  It  was  not  long  after 
the  French  had  departed  that  anarchistic  riots  took  place  in 
various  towns  of  the  Papal  States.  The  Pope  was  unable  to 
quell  the  disturbances.  These  uprisings  alarmed  the  law-abid¬ 
ing  people  and  deputations  were  sent  to  Victor  Emmanuel  urg¬ 
ing  him  to  restore  order. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  Emperor  had  fallen.  A  French 


9  Last  Days  of  Papal  Rome,  De  Cesare,  p.  443. 
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Republic  was  established.  This  change  gave  Italy  a  free  hand 
with  respect  to  Rome  as  all  former  agreements  which  had  been 
made  with  Napoleon  ceased. 

The  various  European  governments  also  assured  the  Italian 
ministers  that  Italy  would  not  be  interferred  with.  Therefore 
in  view  of  these  various  facts  the  King  and  the  Italian  ministry 
decided  it  was  necessary  to  send  their  troops  to  Rome.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  7th  an  official  letter  was  issued  in  which  the  governmental 
policy  was  outlined  from  which  we  quote  in  part  as  follows : 

“The  peace  of  Italy  was  endangered,  because  a  theocratic  gov¬ 
ernment  was  kept  up  in  an  enclave  within  the  peninsula,  which 
was  distinctly  hostile  to  the  kingdom,  and  which  by  its  own  con¬ 
fession  could  not  exist  without  foreign  aid.  The  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  therefore  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of  interfering 
as  soon  as  there  was  danger  of  bloodshed  in  the  Papal  territory, 
or  if  the  security  of  the  Pope  were  threatened.  In  such  case, 
orders  would  be  given  to  occupy  those  points  which,  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  safety,  must  needs  be  occupied ;  but  for  the  rest,  the 
Italian  Government  would  let  the  population  itself  see  to  the 
direction  of  its  affairs,  and  would  do  no  more  than  safeguard  the 
independence  of  the  Papacy,  which  must  be  a  matter  of  concern 
to  all  States  which  had  Roman  Catholic  subjects.”10 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  Pope  officially  with  its  intentions  the 
Italian  Government  commissioned  Count  of  San  Martino  as  a 
special  ambassador  to  the  Vatican.  He  left  Florence  for  Rome 
on  September  8th,  the  day  following  the  issuance  of  the  official 
circular.  The  Count  bore  a  special  letter  to  Pope  Pius  IX  from 
King  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  King  showed  in  his  letter  that 
he  was  an  earnest  and  devoted  Catholic  and  that  Italy  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  proposed  measures  would  be  aided  by  the  Pope.  The 
King  also  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  entering  the  Papal  States 
to  protect  the  Pope  and  at  the  same  time  to  restore  law  and  or¬ 
der.  He  also  showed  that  the  Pope’s  spiritual  prerogatives  would 
not  be  interfered  with,  but  the  King  as  a  Catholic  and  spiritual 
subject  of  the  Pope  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  support  him. 

Pope  Pius  IX  rejected  the  overtures  of  King  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel  and  accorded  the  Court  a  very  cold  reception.  He  con¬ 
demned  the  King  and  severely  criticised  the  proposed  measures 
of  the  Italian  Government. 

10  History  Papacy  XlXth.  Century,  Vii.  II,  p.  386. — Dr.  Nielsen. 
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The  Pope  determined  to  defend  his  territory  and  therefore 
ordered  his  troops  prepared  for  battle.  "When  the  Government 
learned  of  San  Martino’s  failure,  General  Cadorna  with  his  troops 
was  ordered  to  enter  the  Papal  States.  After  a  short  and  inef¬ 
fective  struggle  the  papal  territory  was  captured.  On  the  21st 
of  September  1870,  General  Codorna  entered  Rome.  By  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Papal  authorities  the  utmost  protection  and  re¬ 
spect  were  granted  the  Pope,  cardinals,  clergy,  monks  and  nuns. 
All  the  papal  territory  except  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter’s  came 
into  the  possession  of  Italy. 

In  the  meantime  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Pope  under  the  new  order  of  things  but  in  vain. 
The  Pope  would  not  receive  any  of  the  Italian  officials. 

On  October  2,  the  plebiscite  was  taken  in  order  that  popular 
expression  might  be  given  with  respect  to  the  union  with  Itaty. 
The  results  were  as  follows:  “Forty  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty- five  Romans  had  voted  Aye,  46  Vo.  In  the  Leonine  city 
1,556  had  voted  Aye,  1  Vo.  In  the  city  and  province  of  Rome,  in 
Civita  Vecchia,  Viterlo,  Velletri  and  Frosinone,  there  were  alto¬ 
gether  167,548  voters;  133,681  voted  Aye,  1,507  Vo.”11  When 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  received  the  news  of  the  vote  he  was 
highly  gratified  and  pleased. 

During  this  time  efforts  wTere  made  to  get  the  Pope  to  leave 
Rome,  but  he  refused.  He  preferred  to  remain  a  “prisoner”  as 
he  termed  it.  The  Italian  Government  assured  the  world  and 
the  Vatican  as  well  that  it  would  do  all  in  its  power  to  support 
the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church.  Through  a  series  of 
decrees  Italy  proclaimed  the  Pope’s  person  sacred  and  inviolable 
as  the  King’s  and  all  crimes  against  it  would  be  severely  punished. 
The  freedom  of  the  Papal  press  was  guaranteed  and  Papal  proc¬ 
lamations  would  be  allowed  to  be  posted  at  the  Vatican  and  the 
three  principal  Roman  Churches.  Later,  May  13th,  1871,  these 
guarantees  were  elaborated  and  the  Italian  Government  agreed 
to  pay  annually  to  Pope  Pius  IX  and  his  successors  3,225,000 
lire. 

The  Pope  rejected  these  decrees  and  guarantees  and  later  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  any  stipend  offered  by  the  Italian  Government. 
On  Vovember  1,  1870,  Pope  Pius  IX  issued  an  encyclical  letter 


11  History  of  the  Papacy  in  the  19th  Century,  Vol.  II,  p.  399  Dr.  Nielsen. 
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putting  his  enemies,  the  conquerors  of  his  temporal  power,  undei 
the  ban  of  the  Church.  From  this  time  on,— to  the  death  of 
Pope  Pius  IX  which  occurred  February  7th,  1878,  Papal  min¬ 
isters  and  councillors  sought  to  have  Boman  C  atholic  govern¬ 
ments  restore  Papal  temporal  authority, — but  their  efforts  were 
unsuccessful.  Thus  the  successors  of  Pope  Pius  IX  continue  to 
be  “prisoners’’  at  the  Vatican. 

POPE  LEO  XIII  AND  THE  KULTUR-KAMPF. 

On  February  20th  1878,  Cardinal  Pecci,  Leo  XIII,  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  Papal  chair  by  the  Conclave.  As  the  successor  of 
Pope  Pius  IX  he  was  quite  different  in  temperament  and  char¬ 
acteristics.  He  was  highly  educated  and  intelligent,  diplomatic, 
keen  and  the  possessor  of  an  analytic  mind. 

In  a  certain  sense  Leo  XIII  carried  out  the  political  policies 
of  Pius  IX.  He  refused  to  recognize  the  Italian  Government, 
rejected  the  law  of  guarantees  and  the  personal  stipend  granted 
him  by  the  government.  Leo  XIII  pursued  a  diplomatic  and 
tactful  policy  of  conciliation.  His  first  encyclical  letter  showed 
very  clearly  his  policy  of  conciliation.  It  was  free  from  contro¬ 
versy  and  polemics.  He  did  not  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
Italian  Government  because  the  Vatican  had  lost  her  temporal 
power  nor  was  he  polemical  toward  any  government.  His  letter 
strongly  inveighed  against  the  evils  of  modern  society  and  he 
showed  how  they  should  be  remedied.  His  policy  was  strongly 
critical  in  many  places  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  his  plan 
was  a  wise  one.  He  brought  tne  Catholic  Church  to  be  moie 
highly  esteemed  and  honored  by  governments  and  people  alike. 

The  greatest  struggle  of  the  reign  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  which 
tested  his  diplomatic  and  conciliatory  policies  was  the  German 
Ivultur-Kampf.  He  inherited  this  struggle  from  the  reign  of 
Pope  Pius  IX  and  it  became  acute  in  the  early  years  of  the  rule 
of  Leo  XIII. 

The  German  Ivultur-Kampf  was  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
new  German  empire  against  the  Catholic  Church  with  respect  to 
the  religious  educational  problem.  Since  the  Beformation  the 
Protestants  were  the  strongest  religious  party  in  Germany.  Prus¬ 
sia  was  the  strongest  Protestant  State,  the  Lutherans  were  the 
dominant  denomination.  The  South  German  States,  Bavaria 
and  Baden  were  the  strongholds  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
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Prussian  Constitution  of  1850  granted  large  liberties  to  the 
Church.  From  1850  to  1865  the  Catholic  Church  made  wonder¬ 
ful  progress  largely  as  a  result  of  the  Jesuit  Society.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  became  alarmed  at  this  rapid  growth. 

The  wars  which  Germany  carried  on  with  Austria  and  France 
in  which  she  was  victorious  were  looked  upon  by  many  as  religi¬ 
ous  wars.  Germany  as  a  Protestant  nation  had  triumphed  over 
two  strong  Catholic  powers. 

It  was  a  common  belief  at  the  time  that  the  French  Empress 
Eugenie  had  beeen  urged  by  the  Vatican  to  influence  her  hus¬ 
band  Napoleon  III  to  bring  on  a  war  with  Germany.  The  great 
German  statesman  and  diplomat,  Prince  Bismarck,  accepted  this 
belief  as  fact. 

Whatever  activities  in  the  political  world  Pope  Pius  IX  may 
have  carried  on  at  this  time  it  is  evident  that  neither  he  nor  his 
ministers  were  active  in  bringing  about  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
It  was  largely  the  scheme  of  a  selfish  ambition  on  the  part  of  Na¬ 
poleon  III.  He  was  guided  by  an  ambition  to  emulate  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  Napoleon  I.  His  part  in  the  Mexican  expedition  which 
ended  in  such  dismal  failure  revealed  the  imperial  policy.  Jus¬ 
tin  McCarthy  who  was  a  careful  observer  of  events  at  that  time 
wrote  “that  Mexico  would  be  the  Moscow  of  the  Second  Empire,” 
which  it  proved  to  be.  The  disastrous  Mexican  expedition  in¬ 
jured  Napoleon's  influence  at  home  and  abroad.  In  order  to 
save  his  tottering  throne  and  empire  Napoleon  took  a  final  chance 
by  entering  upon  a  war  with  Prussia.  The  result  was  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Empire  and  the  proclamation  of  the  new  German 
Empire  at  Versailles. 

As  was  mentioned  Prince  Bismarck  believed  that  the  Vatican 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  When  the 
new  German  Empire  was  proclaimed  Bismarck  determined  to 
pursue  a  policy  which  would  bring  all  religious  and  educational 
teaching  under  the  control  of  the  State  in  order  that  the  empire 
would  be  free  from  Vatican  influence.  This  action  was  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  the  Ivultur-Kampf. 

Another  cause  was  the  formulation  of  the  Dogmas  of  Papal 
Infallibilitv  bv  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870.  Protestant  Ger- 

* j  c/ 

many  and  a  large  number  of  German  Catholic  bishops  and  lead¬ 
ers  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  dogma.  In  the  council  the 
German  bishops  were  among  those  in  the  minority  who  opposed 
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the  dogma.  In  Germany  tracts  and  pastoral  letters  were  pub¬ 
lished  opposing  the  dogma.  The  letters  and  articles  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung  were  very  critical  of 
the  council.  The  proclamation  of  the  dogma  affected  universi¬ 
ties,  schools,  churches  and  people.  A  large  number  of  profes¬ 
sors  and  priests  accepted  it,  but  many  refused  to  do  so.  Those 
refusing  were  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Church  and  excommuni¬ 
cated.  As  a  result  the  religious  struggle  became  more  acute.  By 
a  series  of  parliamentary  acts  the  German  Empire  took  a  positive 
stand  in  the  struggle. 

Parliament  by  the  act  of  June  1872  put  the  Jesuits  under  the 
ban  of  the  law  and  all  foreign  members  of  the  society  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  borders  of  the  Empire.  The  native  German 
members  were  allowed  to  remain  in  certain  zones  and  if  they  were 
found  guilty  of  any  breach  of  the  law  they  were  likewise  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled. 

Parliament  by  another  act  in  April  1873  invested  the  State 
with  the  right  of  supervision  and  management  of  all  Catholic  in¬ 
stitutions.  During  the  next  two  years  other  acts  were  passed 
through  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Falk,  the  Minister  of  Public  Wor¬ 
ship,  and  by  the  support  of  Bismarck.  The  following  is  a  re¬ 
sume  of  the  acts :  “Every  young  man  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia 
who  desired  to  become  a  member  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood,  was  compelled  to  follow  the  course  of  a  German  university, 
according  to  a  system  of  teaching  established  by  the  State.  The 
students  of  theology  were  prevented,  during  their  university 
course  from  joining  any  ecclesiastical  seminary.  Every  institu¬ 
tion  designed  for  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  State.  All  the  nominations  to  parochial 
functions  had  to  be  announced  in  advance  to  the  authorities  of 
each  province  in  which  the  nominations  were  made,  and  these 
authorities  had  the  right  to  forbid  the  nominations  if  the  candi¬ 
dates,  in  their  judgment,  seemed  to  be  persons  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  proper  working  of  the  State  laws  and  by  consequence 
with  public  order.  Another  act  gave  the  power  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  deposing  any  minister  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whose  acts 
or  whose  sermons  seemed  dangerous  to  the  preservation  of  estab¬ 
lished  laws.  A  special  tribunal  was  created  for  dealing  with 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  to  this  tribunal  was  given  the  power  of 
deposing  bishops,  or  other  priests,  a  continuation  of  whose  func- 
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tions  might  seem  to  the  court  a  danger  to  public  order.  The 
acts  absolutely  suppressed  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  in  Prussia/’12 

The  spiritual  war  reached  its  most  acute  stage  from  1875  to 
1878.  Pope  Pius  IX  would  not  yield  a  single  point  and  Prince 
Bismarck  saw  that  the  laws  were  enforced.  Many  of  the  arch¬ 
bishops  and  priests  suffered  imprisonment  in  consequence.  This 
state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  death  of  Pope  Pius  IX  which 
occurred  in  1878. 

When  Leo  XIII  came  to  the  Papal  throne  in  1878  a  new 
policy  was  inaugurated  at  the  Vatican.  As  has  been  stated  his 
policy  was  one  of  reconstruction  and  conciliation.  Shortly  after 
his  elevation  to  the  Papal  throne  Leo  XIII  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
German  Emperor  Willian  I  in  which  he  expressed  regret  that  the 
cordial  relations  which  had  formerly  existed  should  in  these  later 
years  I  e  broken.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  justice  would  be 
done  his  Catholic  subjects  whom  the  Pope  knew  would  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  State  and  at  the  same  time  that  friendship  with  the 
Vatican  would  be  restored. 

This  spirit  of  conciliation  on  the  part  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  open¬ 
ed  up  and  prepared  the  way  for  negotiations  of  peace.  The  first 
step  occurred  in  suspending  the  Falk  laws  in  1879.  Further 
negotiations  led  the  Vatican  to  state  officially  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1883  that  the  bishops  should  present  to  the  German 
Government  the  names  of  all  candidates  for  the  priesthood  before 
they  were  actually  inducted  into  the  office. 

“Some  of  the  Prussian  Ultramontanes  were  greatly  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  concessions  made  by  the  Pope,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
call  Leo’s  action  a  policy  of  unconditional  surrender.”13 

For  this  concession  the  German  Parliament  in  Julv  of  1883 

*/ 

made  further  concessions  to  the  Papacy.  The  act  of  Parliament 
is  described  as  follows :  “Under  this  Bill  the  obligation  of  noti¬ 
fying  appointments  bestowed  upon  ordained  priests,  and  the 
faculty  of  exercising  spiritual  functions  was  extended  to  all  the 
sees  in  the  kingdom;  while  questions  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
offices,  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  ecclesiastical  training  col¬ 
leges,  and  the  exercises  of  episcopal  rights  in  vacant  sees  were 


12  Pope  Leo  XIII. — Justin  McCarthy — p.  61. 

13  Pope  Leo  XIII. — Justin  McCarthy,  p.  122. 
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transferred  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Worship,  whose  interest  it  is  to  cultivate  the  goodwill  of 
the  hierarchy/’14 

In  1886  the  Falk  laws  were  abrogated  which  in  reality  ended 
the  Kultur-Kampf. 

The  concessions  which  were  made  by  Bismarck  were  not  made 
particularly  in  the  interests  of  religion  but  in  order  to  help  his 
policy  in  national  politics.  He  desired  the  support  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  party  in  order  to  combat  the  socialistic  tendencies  which  were 
threatening  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  new  empire. 

Of  course  when  the  new  Pope  showed  the  conciliatory  spirit 
Bismarck  was  ready  to  make  concessions  which  finally  terminated 
the  Ivultur-Kampf. 

On  May  11th  and  June  2nd,  1878,  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
had  been  made  to  assassinate  the  German  Emperor  T\  illian  I. 
The  would-be  assassins  were  fanatical  socialists.  These  events 
and  man}7  others  made  Bismarck  anxious  to  control  thr  rapidly 
growing  socialistic  party.  As  was  stated  the  concessions  that 
Bismarck  made  which  eventually  ended  the  Kultur-Kampf  were 
made  more  for  political  than  religious  reasons.  Consequently 
he  secured  in  large  measure  the  support  of  the  Catholic  party 
for  his  economic  and  social  policies. 

The  Kultur-Kampf  struggle  and  its  conclusion  was  the  most 
notable  event  of  Pope  Leo’s  long  reign.  By  his  diplomacy  and 
tact,  the  fostering  of  peace  between  Church  and  State  and  his 
interest,  and  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  Pope  Leo  XIII  placed  the  Catholic  Church  in  a  higher  po¬ 
sition  of  honor  and  respect  than  it  had  occupied  for  centuries. 
He  died  July  20,  1903. 

POPE  PIUS  X. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  the  Conclave  of  Car¬ 
dinals  assembled  in  order  to  elect  his  successor.  When  the  con¬ 
clave  met  it  was  evident  that  two  factions  were  present  who  would 
use  all  influence  possible  to  have  their  respective  candidates  elect¬ 
ed.  The  one  party  supported  Cardinal  Bampolla  who  had  been 
the  power  behind  the  Papal  throne  during  the  declining  years  of 

14  Annual  Register,  1883,  p.  240. 
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Pope  Leo  XIII.  The  second  party  favored  Cardinal  Vannutelli. 
However,  the  chances  of  Cardinal  Rampolla’s  election  seemed 
favorable. 

But  Austria  was  opposed  to  the  election  of  Cardinal  Rampolla 
as  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  candidate  of  France.  By  a  letter 
dated  August  2,  1903,  conveyed  through  the  offices  of  Cardinal 
Puzyua,  the  Austrian  Emperor  and  King  of  Hungary  claiming 
the  right  to  use  an  ancient  law  and  privilege  exercised  the  Veto 
of  Exclusion  against  the  election  of  Cardinal  Rampolla.15 

Against  this  action  many  of  the  Cardinals  of  the  Conclave  pro¬ 
tested.  The  result  was  that  the  offended  cardinals  supported  and 
voted  for  Cardinal  Sarto,  the  Patriarch  of  Venice  wdio  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  Papal  throne  on  the  seventh  ballot  August  4,  1903.  He 
accepted  the  election  and  became  Pope  under  the  name  of  Pius  X. 

This  action  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  was  an  outrage  upon  the 
Conckrvr  since  it  hampered  it  and  restricted  it.  Or  as  Sabatier 
has  well  said,  “since  an  election  which  is  not  free  is  not  canoni¬ 
cal,  it  follows  that  the  election  of  Pius  X  was  not  canonical” 

The  reign  of  Pope  Pius  X  has  been  marked  by  the  most  cordial 
relations  with  the  Italian  State.  Hot  much  is  heard  to-dav  about 
the  Pope  being  a  “prisoner”  at  the  Vatican  nor  is  there  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  rumors  afloat  that  the  Pope  is  going  to  leave  Rome. 
The  present  policy  is  to  take  advantage  wherever  possible  of  the 
liberal  grants  made  by  the  Italian  Government  to  the  Church. 

“But  although  Rome  has  ceased  to  be  the  Papal  city  it  is  still 
the  center  of  Catholic  Christendom,  and  of  late  years  Catholic 
fraternities,  and  organizations  of  all  kinds  have  made  it  their 
home,  until  now  it  numbers  more  religious  houses  than  in  the 
old  Papal  days.  This  is  of  itself  a  tribute  to  the  liberal  treat¬ 
ment  which  the  Italian  Government  accords  even  to  its  enemies. 
At  the  very  moment  when  Roman  Catholic  politicians  in  foreign 
countries  were  crying  out  against  the  cruelty  of  keeping  the  Pope 
“a  prisoner”  in  the  Vatican,  Catholic  priests,  monks  and  nuns 
were  flocking  to  Rome  to  establish  themselves  there,  where  they 
feel  secure  in  their  persons  and  their  property.  Xot  only  have 
they  invested  large  sums  in  real  estate  and  buildings,  but  it  is  no 

15  Cf.  Les  Derniers  Jours  De  Leou  XIII  et  Le  Conclave — Revue  De  Deux 
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secret  that  the  Papal  corporations  are  “heavy  holders  of  Italian 
Government  securities.”16 

On  the  whole  the  policies  of  Pope  Pins  X  have  been  marked  by 
reaction.  As  a  result  the  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the 
French  Eepublic  has  been  severed.  The  Republic  has  granted 
sectarian  liberty  to  the  various  creeds  and  denominations  which 
has  proved  satisfactory  and  the  laws  are  acceptable  to  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Catholics.  Even  in  Spain,  the  stronghold  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  Papal  reactionary  policies  have  weakened  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  Church. 

The  most  reactionary  documents  to  be  issued  by  Pope  Pius  X 
was  his  Encyclical  Letter  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Modernists 
dated  September  8,  1907. 


MODERNISM. 


Modernist  tendencies  in  reality  had  their  incipiency  in  the 
work  of  Marsilio  of  Padua  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  plans 
antedated  in  large  measure  the  work  carried  out  by  the  great  re¬ 
former,  Luther. 

The  present  Modernist  movement  began  in  Italy  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Italy  has  contributed  in 
large  measure  to  the  advancement  and  spread  of  the  movement 
in  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Switz¬ 
erland  and  Belgium. 

The  motive  of  the  Modernist  movement  in  the  modern  sense 
began  among  men  who  were  preparing  for  the  priesthood  who 
recognized  Papal  authority  and  who  were  zealously  devoted  to 
the  Church,  but  at  the  same  time  they  recognized  the  great  ad¬ 
vances  Science  had  made  and  the  flood  of  light  which  had  been 
thrown  upon  theological  and  Biblical  studies  and  the}r  earnestly 
desired  a  reconstruction  of  Catholic  doctrines  and  theology. 

“Science  had  opened  men’s  eyes  to  behold  a  practically  new 
physical  universe.  But,  as  Italy’s  earlier  Renaissance  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  great  religious  movement, — in  which,  unfortunately. 
Italy  only  very  slightly  participated — this  later  Renaissance  like¬ 
wise  has  begotten  a  wide-spread  religious  reform,  in  which  hap¬ 
pily  the  Italian  peninsula  does  participate.  The  critical  study 
of  religion,  though  as  yet  only  in  its  initial  stages,  has  revealed 


16  Italica. — Thayer,  pp.  336-337. 
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to  the  astonished  Modernist  the  possibilities  of  a  totally  new 
conception  of  the  Church,  its  government,  and  the  whole  tem¬ 
poral  administration  of  divine  things.”17 

The  modernist  movement  is  not  an  infidel  or  rationalistic  one. 
It  is  a  deep,  genuine  religious  tendency  which  is  seeking  to  bring 
about  reconstruction  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Modernist  movement  is  not  a  Protestant  movement  but 
essentially  Catholic.  It  has  had  its  incipiency  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  a  movement  that  stands  positively  for  the  freedom 
of  the  intellect  and  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Concerning  it  Sabatier  has  well  said :  “Modernism  is  in  no  de¬ 
gree  contained  in  an  intellectual  proposition;  it  is  not  a  system, 
or  a  new  synthesis,  it  is  an  orientation.  It  is  more  than  a  vital 
or  strenuous  effort,  for  an  effort  implies  an  act  of  conscious  will, 
and  the  movement  is,  in  its  origin,  a  thing  essentially  natural 
and  unforced.  It  is  a  welling-up  of  sap,  of  life,  of  which  one  is 
conscious,  but  which  nothing  could  have  brought  about  if  the 
time  had  not  been  fulfilled.”18 

The  name  Modernism  which  has  been  given  to  this  movement 
was  coined  by  the  Jesuit  leaders  at  Piome  out  of  ridicule  to  the 
tendencies  which  they  have  Utterly  opposed.  Pope  Pius  X  has 
given  official  currency  to  the  name  in  the  Bulls  and  Encyclical 
Letters  he  has  issued  against  the  movement. 

Since  Pope  Pius  X  has  come  to  the  Papal  throne  he  has  made 
every  possible  effort  to  overcome  the  Modernist  tendencies.  His 
first  effort  was  directed  against  the  Seminaries  and  Universities 
in  Italy.  All  historical  studies  of  the  Bible  and  religion  which 
savoured  in  any  way  of  Modernist  tendencies  were  forbidden. 

In  an  Encyclical  Letter  dated  July  28,  1906,  Pope  Pius  X 
says:  “Let  a  proper  spirit  be  Jealously  maintained  in  the  semi¬ 
naries,  and  let  their  purpose  remain  exclusively  to  prepare  young 
men,  not  for  civil  careers,  but  for  the  lofty  mission  of  ministers 
of  Christ.  Let  the  study  of  Philosophy,  Theology  and  the  allied 
sciences,  and  especially  of  Holy  Scripture,  be  carried  on,  holding 
fast  to  the  Pontificial  orders,  and  to  the  study  of  St.  Thomas,  so 
often  enjoined  by  our  venerable  predecessor,  and  by  us  in  our 
Apostolic  Letters  of  January  23,  1904.  Let  the  bishops  exercise 
the  most  scrupulous  vigilance  over  the  masters  and  their  doc- 

17  Modernism  in  Italy. — Jordan,  p.  11. 

18  Modernism. — Sabatier,  p.  69. 
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trines,  recalling  to  their  dutv  those  who  mav  have  run  after  dan- 
gerous  novelties,  and  relentlessly  removing  from  the  office  of 
teacher  all  those  who  do  not  profit  by  the  admonitions  they  have 
received. 

Let  not  young  clerics  be  permitted  to  frequent  the  public  uni¬ 
versities,  except  for  very  weighty  reasons  and  with  the  greatest 
precautions  on  the  part  of  the  bishops.  Let  the  pupils  in  the 
seminaries  be  entirely  prevented  from  taking  any  part  whatso¬ 
ever  in  external  agitations;  and,  to  this  end,  we  forbid  them  to 
read  newspapers  and  periodicals,  with  the  exception  of  some  one 
periodical  of  sound  principles  which  the  bishop  may  .judge  con¬ 
venient  to  be  studied  by  the  pupils.  Let  the  disciplinary  ar¬ 
rangements  be  maintained  with  ever  greater  rigor  and  vigi- 

O  O  CJ  O 

lence.”19 

Later  Pope  Pius  X  began  a  general  warfare  against  Modern¬ 
ism  in  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  1907,  he  issued  his  famous  Encyclical  Letter  against  it. 
It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  Encyclical  Letter  but  there  are  three  salient 
features  which  require  discussion. 

Pope  Pius  X  claims  that  the  Modernists  desire  to  reject  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  To  this  the  Modernists  reply  that 
they  are  not  lacking  in  respect  to  the  Church  or  seeking  to  do 
away  with  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  their  aims  at  reform 
are  directed, against  the  governmental  policies  of  the  Church. 
They  want  the  governmental  form  changed  from  its  present 
strongly  centralized  form  to  a  more  decentralized  policy  in  order 
that  the  lower  orders  of  clergy  and  laity  may  participate  in  its 
direction.  If  these  reforms  can  be  brought  about, — Sabatier, 
who  is  a  Modernist,  says:  “Xo  longer  will  there  be  on  one  side 
omniscience  and  on  the  other  absolute  ignorance;  on  one  side 
tyranny  and  on  the  other  servitude ;  there  will  be  on  the  one  side 
understanding  and  on  the  other  obedience — the  obedience  of  a 
being  who  feels  his  weakness  and  his  need  of  guidance,  but  has 
already  a  glimpse  of  vaster  horizons,  who  hears  the  mysterious 
sigh  of  creation  in  travail  and  wishes  to  do  his  part  as  a  good 
husbandman,  to  give  forth  his  note  in  the  harmony  of  the 
worlds/’20 

19  Modernism. — Sabatier,  Translation  Encyclical  Letter,  p.  187. 

20  Modernism. — Sabatier,  p.  143. 
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Pope  Pius  X  claims  that  the  Modernists  by  their  so-called 
historical  methods  of  study  would  destroy  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
He  forbids  any  such  methods  to  be  used  in  Catholic  Seminaries. 
Universities  or  Churches. 

The  Modernist  replies  that  is  just  what  he  does  not  want  to  do. 
They  want  to  study  the  Bible  from  the  viewpoint  of  constructive 
criticism  instead  of  destructive.  The  motive  of  the  Modernist 
is  not  to  tear  down  but  to  build  up  and  strengthen  spiritual  be¬ 
liefs.  The  Modernist  claims  that  only  a  true  historical  scientific 
study  of  God’s  Word  will  ever  give  to  the  Catholic  Church  the 
genuine  respect  which  as  the  Church  she  merits. 

Pope  Pius  X  has  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Church  all  Mod¬ 
ernist  writings.  In  the  Encyclical  Letter  of  1907  he  writes  as 
follows :  “It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  bishops  to  prevent  writings 
of  Modernists,  or  whatever  savours  of  Modernism  or  promotes  it. 
from  being  read  when  they  have  been  published,  and  to  hinder 
their  publication  when  the}r  have  not.  Xo  books  or  papers  or 
periodicals  whatever  of  this  kind  are  to  be  permitted  to  seminar¬ 
ists  or  university  students.  The  injury  to  them  would  be  not 
less  than  that  which  is  caused  by  immoral  reading — nay,  it  would 
be  greater,  for  such  writings  poison  Chrisian  life  at  its  very 
fount.  The  same  decision  is  to  be  taken  concerning  the  writings 
of  some  Catholics,  who,  though  not  evilly  disposed  themselves, 
are  ill-instructed  in  theological  studies  and  imbued  with  modern 
philosophy,  and  strive  to  make  this  harmonize  with  the  faith, 
and,  as  they  say,  to  turn  it  to  the  profit  of  the  faith.  The  name 
and  reputation  of  these  authors  cause  them  to  be  read  without 
suspicion,  and  they  are,  therefore,  all  the  more  dangerous  in 
gradually  preparing  the  way  for  Modernism.”21 

Against  this  stifling  of  scholarship  and  the  censorship  of  the 
press  the  Modernists  strongly  protest.  They  object  to  such  re¬ 
actionary  movements  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They 
claim  it  is  a  revival  of  fourteenth  century  mediaevalism.  The 
only  way  they  have  been  able  to  surmount  this  obstacle  is  by  re¬ 
sorting  to  anonymous  publications. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


21  Modernism. — Sabatier,  Translation  Encyclical  Letter,  pp.  330-331. 
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ABTICLE  IX. 

CUEEEXT  THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 

I.  IX  ENGLISH.  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  A.  SIXGHASTER,  D.D. 

“The  Permanent  Menace  of  Borne,”  by  T.  Knappe,  translated 
by  Dr.  Wackernagel,  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  article  in  the 
(Jnlv)  Lutheran  Church  Review.  He  bolds  that  Bomanism  is 
essentially  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation. 
It  no  more  recognized  the  Benaissanc-e  of  the  16th  century  than 
it  does  that  of  to-day.  It  closed  its  eyes  to  human  progress 
then,  and  it  rejects  all  “modern"  advance  now.  It  still  clings  to 
its  mediaeval  views  of  human  life.  It  forbids  libertv  to  higher 
learning.  It  clings  to  tradition  rather  than  to  Scripture.  It 
rejected  Pauline  justification  by  faith  and  substituted  salvation 
by  works.  It  has  not  modified  this  position.  “'He  who  sojourns 
for  awhile  in  a  Boman  Catholic  countrv  gets  the  saddening  im- 
pression  that  the  gospel  of  the  all-sufficient  and  every  valid  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Christ  has  never  been  heard.”  The  peril  to  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  comes  from  the  low  standards  of  Boman  which  lure 
people  out  of  the  right  way,  from  the  pomp  and  ceremony  which 
attract  them,  and  from  the  effort  to  have  rescinded  the  law  which 
banished  the  Jesuits  from  the  Fatherland.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  re-establish  the  so-called  “Society  of  Jesus”  that  it  may 
resume  its  nefarious  operations. 

In  the  same  Review ,  Dr.  Schmauk  discusses  the  Basis  of 
Christian  Union  proposed  by  “the  Disciples  of  Christ,  or  the 
Christians."  This  large  denomination,  with  a  membership  of 
over  a  million,  has  made  great  progress.  Some  of  its  people  have 
attained  high  places  in  the  nation.  It  supports  missions  in  for¬ 
eign  lands,  maintains  many  journals,  and  controls  over  forty 
colleges.  Its  attitude  on  the  union  of  Christendom  is,  therefore, 
worthy  of  consideration.  Some  of  its  “more  liberal  members 
claim  that  its  very  existence  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
Christian  union.”  They  affect  to  believe  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  way  of  the  disciples  by  all  Christians  would  solve  the  whole 
problem.  We  condense  the  Disciples’  Message  as  follows: 
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1.  Division  hinders  spiritual  growth  and  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  union  holds  priority  over  all  other  issues. 

2.  That  since  the  Sonship  and  Messiaship  of  Jesus  furnish 
the  basis  of  Christianity,  acknowledgment  of  those  facts  out  of  a 
living  faith  in  Him  and  obedience  to  Him  is  the  all-sufficient 
basis  for  the  union  of  the  divided  Church.” 

3.  That  since  no  one  is  infallible  we  should  abandon  all  svs- 
terns  of  theology  as  tests  of  fellowship,  and  go  directly  back  to 
Scripture. 

4.  That  since  there  are  two  covenants — the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Hew  Testament — and  the  first  being  done  away  in 
Christ,  the  Hew  Testament  is  the  only  book  of  authority  in  the 
Christian  life. 

5.  That,  in  the  plan  of  salvation,  the  order  of  the  Hew  Tes¬ 
tament  appears  to  be,  hearing  the  Gospel,  believing  it,  repenting 
of  sin,  confessing  J esus  Christ  and  being  baptized  in  obedience  to 
Him  as  man’s  part. 

6.  That  from  the  Hew  Testament  baptism  seems  to  be  a 
spiritual  s}unbolic  ordinance,  performed  by  immersion  of  the 
penitent  believer  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

7.  That  the  Scriptural  names  for  believers  express  more  defi¬ 
nitely  the  believer’s  relationship  to  Christ  and  are  less  conducive 
to  division  than  any  others. 

8.  That  the  remembrance  of  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  should  be  commemorated  bv  the  weekly  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper. 

9.  That  the  interpretation  of  these  and  other  facts  generally 
accepted  by  the  Church  are  matters  of  private  opinion,  as  is  the 
order  of  worship  and  the  organization,  which  beyond  elders  and 
deacons  in  each  church  (and  even  that  organization  is  not  es¬ 
sential)  appears  to  be  left  to  conditions  as  they  arise,  only  that 
the  spirit  of  Christian  democracy  be  maintained. 

Concerning  this  platform  of  union  as  developed  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Disciples,  Dr.  Schmauk  has  the  following  to  say : 

1.  That  mere  union  would  not  heal  the  hurt  of  the  Church. 
“The  mighty  Word  of  God,  which  is  a  living  germ  from  heaven, 
and  not  the  Church,  whether  in  union  or  disunion,  nor  man’s 
propositions  or  agreements  or  ideas  or  activities,  is  the  one  ef¬ 
fective  agency  for  the  growth  of  the  Kingdom.”  Frictions  and 
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■jealousies  would  arise  within  the  union  as  they  do  now  outside  of 

V 

it. 

2.  The  premise  is  not  necessarily  a  clear  and  all-sufficient 
statement  of  the  basis  of  Christianity.  The  atonement  of  Christ, 
the  sin  of  man,  and  the  justification  of  the  sinner,  the  Word  of 
the  Spirit,  are  facts  that  need  to  be  added  in  clear-cut  language 
in  order  to  gain  “the  all-sufficient  basis. ’ 

3.  The  abandonment  of  systems  of  theology  proposes  the  re¬ 
jection  of  the  experience  of  the  Church  extending  over  many 
generations  in  favor  of  the  cross  and  untested  individual  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  individual  thinker  of  to-day.  This  would  inevi¬ 
tably  become  a  fountain-head  of  still  further  division,  discussion 
and  sectarianism.  Moreover,  systems  of  theology  are  not  now 
tests  of  fellowship,  but  creeds  and  confessions  are. 

4.  Here  is  a  confusion  between  a  covenant  and  its  revelation. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  two  covenants  are  one  and 
the  same.  The  old  covenant  has  indeed  been  done  away ;  but  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  still  contain  many  prophecies  and 
warnings  that  have  not  been  fulfilled. 

5.  This  point  presents  only  the  human  side  of  the  plan  of 

salvation,  ignoring  the  divine  side. 

6.  Baptism  is  here  underestimated  as  to  its  content,  and  over¬ 
estimated  as  to  its  form.  Immersion  has  been  a  most  fruitful 
source  of  controversy.  All  objection  to  it  must  now  be  laid 
aside.  This  platform  practically  declares :  Theology  has  ruined 
Christianity.  The  whole  of  Christianity  must  unite.  In  order 
to  unite,  all  must  agree  to  baptize  by  immersion.  This  immer¬ 
sion  is  really  not  into  the  name;  it  is  immersion  into  water.  How 
could  a  believer  be  literally  submerged  beneath  the  deep-flowing 
waves  of  such  a  non-physical  thing  as  the  Name  of  God? 

7.  As  to  Scriptural  names,  if  any  significance  is  to  be  at¬ 
tached,  why  not  “Those  of  the  Way”  or  “The  Saints  ?” 

8.  There  is  really  no  objection  to  the  weekly  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  except  as  such  a  minor  matter  of  time  is 
stipulated  as  a  basis  of  union.  Moreover,  they  are  emphasizing 
the  mere  memorial  idea  of  the  Supper  and  saying  nothing  of  its 
content.  Thus  they  show  that  they  are  adherents  of  Zwinglian 
theology,  and  yet  they  would  eliminate  theology. 

9.  We  are  satisfied  that  “order  of  worship”  and  “organiza¬ 
tion”  be  left  to  conditions  as  they  arise;  but  the  proposed  basis 
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imposes  a  condition — “the  spirit  of  Christian  democracy/’  The 
Presbyterian  Church  is  an  aristocracy;  and  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  Salvation  Army  are  monarchies.  The  basis  may  be  cor¬ 
rect;  but  its  position  violates  its  fundamental  idea  of  abiding  by 
the  bare  facts  of  Scripture.  The  idea  of  a  democracy  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  interpretation. 

The  proposal  of  the  Disciples  is  one  among  many  offered  for 
the  union  of  Christendom.  “We  do  not  believe  that  the  problem 
is  ripe  for  solution  at  this  date.  Much  of  the  fruit  now  offered 
is  still  green.” 


The  Constructive  Quarterly  (Sept.)  devotes  much  space  to  the 
consideration  of  the  union  of  Christendom.  Contributors  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Anglican,  the  American 
Episcopal,  the  Congregational,  the  Methodist  and  the  Disciple 
Churches.  Archbishop  Platon  writing  for  the  Orthodox  (Greek) 
Church  holds  that  in  spite  of  all  apparent  impossibilities  unity  is 
nevertheless  possible.  He  deplores  the  fact  that  while  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  world  are  now  arising  against  our  faith,  “we  Christians 
are  divided  into  fragments,  isolating  ourselves  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  wre  believe  in  Christ  in  a  more  correct  way  than  other 
believers.”  His  plea  is  for  one  faith,  as  a  living  power  in  the 
soul.  He  holds  that  while  the  “Orthodox”  Church  can  give  up 
nothing,  it  can  learn  much  from  others. 

A  most  pathetic,  passionate  cry  comes  from  Italy  from  the 
lips  of  the  Bishop  of  Cremona.  He  recognizes  that  a  union  of 
Christendom  is  imperative — especially  between  the  Roman  and 
the  Protestant  churches;  but  the  enormous  obstacles  appal  him. 
The  Roman  Church  can  never  recede,  “review  its  own  decisions, 
modify  its  dogmas,  change  its  hierarchy,  lessen  its  authority.” 
“Howt  can  we,  as  it  were,  put  in  doubt  what  has  been  declared 
undoubted  and  indubitable.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more 
I  feel  my  heart  wrung,  as  I  see  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  way 
out  of  so  terrible  a  difficulty.  We  Catholics  cannot  suffer  that  to 
come  in  question  which  we  have  declared  to  be  the  truth.  We 
should  be  traitors  to  our  faith.  But  you,  my  ever  dear  brothers, 
especially  you  English,  you  have  not  the  insuperable  difficulty 
which  exists  for  us,  because  you  have  not,  strictly  speaking, 
adopted  any  dogmatic  definition  since  your  separation.  We 
have  the  definition  behind  us,  we  have  the  impassable  abyss,  you 
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have  it  not.  Come  over  the  gulf  to  us:  we  will  forthwith  throw 
our  arms  about  your  neck,  we  shall  all  be  the  sons  of  the  same 
Mother,  and  of  the  same  Father  who  is  in  heaven ;  and  quickly 
the  earth  shall  be  changed,  and  the  great  ship  of  the  united 
Church  will  sail  in  safety  upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  gathei 
in  the  millions  of  scattered  sons  throughout  all  the  coasts.' 

Dr.  Kershner,  President  of  the  Texas  Christian  I  niversity. 
makes  in  substance  the  plea  considered  in  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Schmauk’s  article  in  these  pages.  He  insists  that  the  weekly 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  practice  of  immersion  in 
Baptism,  and  the  Congregational  form  of  Church  government 
are  apostolic  and  hence  permanent  features  of  the  Church.  In 
considering  the  objection  made  to  the  claims  of  the  Disciples  that 
the  Church  of  to-day  ought  to  have  grown  beyond  its  infantile 
origin,  ought  to  develop,  the  author  holds  that  any  evolution  of 
the  Church  demands  at  the  same  time  “an  evolution  beyond 
Christ  Himself.”  By  what  law  of  logic  this  follows  we  fail  to 
see.  Surely  our  Lord  Himself  promised  the  Church  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  lead  it  into  fuller  and  larger  truth. 

Dr.  Mains,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  argues  that  the  united 
Church  will  come  finally  by  way  of  “comprehension,  not  compro¬ 
mise.”  “Organic  unitv  on  the  basis  of  denominational  compro- 
mise  is  unthinkable.  The  whole  of  Christendom  is  wiser,  and 
represents  more  fully  the  sum  of  truth,  than  is  possible  to  any 
single  denomination.  All  denominations,  however  small,  have 
some  demonstrable  right  for  their  existence.  Xo  one  denomina¬ 
tion,  however  historic  or  powerful,  has  the  right  to  ask  the  lesser 
denomination  to  surrender  or  submerge  its  conviction.  The 
working  hypothesis  for  the  unity  of  Christendom  will  finally  be 
developed  by  the  compelling  power  of  great  truths,  which  must 
appeal  to  the  universal  vision  of  the  Christian  world. 

Dr.  Garland,  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Pa.,  would  not  insist  on  the 
term  historic  episcopate  but  would  prefer  historic  ministry , 
though  he  stands  firmly  on  the  teaching  that  it  is  through  the 
episcopate  that  the  continuity  of  his  Church  has  been  preserved 
He  insists,  however,  on  the  ministry  as  an  “order”  which  the  non- 
episcopal  churches  deny.  In  the  beautiful  scheme  which  he  out¬ 
lines  for  the  unity  of  Christendom,  he  gives  to  each  denomina¬ 
tion  a  task  of  renunciation.  “Accepting  the  fact  of  the  historic 
ministry  and  desiring  its  perpetuation,  the  Lutheran  Church 
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would  have  to  substitute  for  its  Reformation  Confession,  the 
simpler  statement  contained  in  the  Creeds.”  In  short,  the  mother 
of  Protestantism  in  her  self-abnegation  is  to  sacrifice  her  simple 
Scriptural  basis,  around  which  the  history  of  four  centuries  clus¬ 
ters,  and  which  has  needed  no  revision. 

Principal  Forsythe,  of  Hackney  College,  London,  in  a  very 
able  discussion  of  unity  as  related  to  Congregationalism  takes  the 
firm  ground  that  Church  polity  must  adapt  itself  to  circum¬ 
stances,  but  that  the  principle  of  liberty  represented  by  Congre¬ 
gationalism  must  be  preserved.  The  suggestion  has  been  offered 
that  if  Anglicanism  would  recognize  the  element  of  freedom  and 
energy  in  those  Free  Churches  which  accept  the  Atonement  and 
the  Incarnation,  and  if  the  Free  Churches  recognized  the  funda¬ 
mental  sacramentalism  of  the  Church,  a  great  step  toward  re¬ 
union  would  be  taken.  Concerning  this  Dr.  Forsvth  says  that  he 
does  not  see  much  hope  till  terms  are  more  clearly  defined.  “I 
agree,”  says  he,  “that  the  free  churches  have  not  always  done 
justice  to  the  sacramental  idea,  that  they  have  often  lost  it  in  the 
merely  symbolic,  not  to  say  the  merely  memorial ;  that  they  have 
thought  it  to  be  exhausted  in  something  shown  instead  of  some¬ 
thing  done;  and  also  that  they  have  often  lost  the  due  sense  of 
the  essentially  priestly  nature  of  the  Church  as  the  active  Body 
of  the  world’s  Great  High  Priest ;  and  further  that  they  have 
been  known  to  treat  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  as  if  it 
carried  with  it  universal  preachment  and  home-made  theology. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  priesthood  of  believers  is  much  more 
their  right  to  pray  than  to  preach.  Preaching  is  the  prophetic 
function.  But  something  more  pointed  than  super-symbolism, 
something  more  physical,  is  involved  in  the  sacramental  claim, 
something  which  tends  more  to  magic  with  the  Elements  than  to 
might  in  the  Act,  and  which  severs  the  priest  farther  from  the 
people  than  the  mere  order  requires.  It  is  something  which 
moves  the  center  of  gravity  in  the  word  Holy  Church  from  the 
ethical  and  experimental  to  the  mysterious,  the  miraculous — 
from  the  conscience  to  the  spiritual  imagination.”  “The  Word 
of  Grace  is  always  sacramental,  whether  it  be  by  the  eye  or  the 
ear,  and  its  distinctive  action  gives  us  the  prime  nature  of  any 
sacrament.  The  one  true  central  and  congenial  sacrament  of 
Christ  is  the  Word  of  the  Gospel,  whether  in  the  deed  we  call 
speech  or  in  the  deed  we  call  rite.  The  spoken  word  and  the 
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vital  act  are  collateral  as  sacraments  of  the  Gospel.  “Ihe  line 
here  suggested  rescues  the  Sacraments  from  Zwinglianism,  makes 
them  a  real  conve}7ance  instead  of  a  mere  commemoration,  a  real 
act  and  not  a  mere  symbol.” 

Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard,  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  writes  in  the  Methodist  Review  (Sept.)  of  ‘‘The  A  alue  of 
Prophecy  and  Miracle/"  Over  against  the  attitude  of  libeial 
theologians,  he  maintains  the  old  orthodox  view  that  prophecy 
and  miracle  are  valuable  because  “Our  Lord  Himself  appealed 
to  both  these  when  His  claim  to  the  Messiahship  was  challenged/' 
A  recent  writer  claims  that  Christ  never  seemed  anxious  to 
fortify  his  teachings  with  miraculous  wonders.  “Then  why  so 
many  miracles?  Mark  records  in  detail  twenty -one,  while  in 
numerous  instances  he  declares  that  many  were  healed  of  divers 
diseases  and  many  devils  and  unclean  spirits  were  cast  out.” 
Jesus  Himself  pointed  to  His  miracles  when  John  the  Baptist 
sent  messengers.to  ask  whether  He  were  the  Christ.  Hicodemus 
accepted  Christ’s  miracles  as  a  proof  that  God  was  with  Him. 
“To  eliminate  prophecy  and  miracle  is  to  place  Jesus  on  the 
same  human  plane  with  many  other  teachers  and  philosophers 
without  satisfactory  proof  of  superiority.  *  *  *  To  eliminate 
prophecy  and  miracles  would  be  to  take  away  two-thirds  .of  His 
credentials  and  prestige,  and  rank  Him  with  Buddha,  Confucius, 
and  Mohammed.'" 


This  is  the  way  in  which  A.  P.  Fitch  speaks  of  "The  Preacher 
and  the  Creed,”  in  The  Hartford  Seminary  Record : 

“Ho  longer  is  a  creed  a  fixed  thing  in  American  ecclesiastical 
life;  no  longer  do  we  regard  a  creed  as  a  past  and  present  religi¬ 
ous  test,  but  rather  as  the  testimony  to  the  experiences  of  our 
forefathers.  Ho  longer  do  we  repeat  a  creed  as  the  standard  of 
our  present  life  but  rather  as  an  act  of  devotion  in  the  same  way 
in  which  we  read  or  sing  some  hymns ;  not  scrutinizing  their  the¬ 
ology  but  entering  into  their  spirit.  Any  man  who  has  intelli¬ 
gence  and  who  has  authority  can  say  those  things  which  are 
given  to  him  to  say,  and  say  them  without  let  or  hindrance. 
To  do  this,  it  seems  to  us,  savors  more  of  hypocracy  than  devo¬ 
tion.  The  Apostles’  Creed  has  been  a  bulwark  of  the  Christian 
faith,  reminding  tens  of  thousands  of  people  of  God,  the  Father, 
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the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  It  has  emphasized  the  person  and  the 
work  of  our  Lord  in  a  few  simple  yet  immortal  words.  The 
Church  will  not  cease  to  cherish  her  creeds.  They  are  not 
simply  landmarks  of  her  achievements  in  purity  of  doctrine,  but 
the  embodiment  of  her  undying  faith. 

The  Bible  Champion  (Aug.)  quotes  the  following:  “Recently 
four  young  men  from  Union  Seminary  were  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  New  York  Presbytery,  against  the  protests  of  some  of  its 
members.  One  of  these  young  men  is  a  son  of  Dr.  Henry  Yan 
Dyke,”  who  preached  the  ordination  sermon  in  which  he  took  his 
stand  openly  with  the  young  men,  endorsing  “their  refusal  to 
believe  the  supernatural  birth  of  Christ  through  the  virgin  and 
the  miraculous  resurrection  of  Lazarus,”  &c. 

II.  IN  GERMAN.  BY  PROFESSOR  ABDEL  ROSS  WENTZ,  A.M.,  B.D. 

Scholars  have  long  since  recognized  the  influence  of  doctrine 
on  life.  Certainlv  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  doctrine 
that  a  man  holds  and  the  life  that  he  lives.  The  whole  history 
of  ethics  teaches  that  fact.  Psychology  affirms  a  close  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  belief  and  the  choice.  Hence  doctrine,  which  is 
merely  the  formal  expression  of  belief,  vitally  affects  life  as  it  is 
manifested  in  a  series  of  choices.  And  vice  versa. 

In  a  general  way  this  reciprocal  relation  between  confession 
and  culture  has  often  been  noticed  and  commented  on  by  his¬ 
torians  and  theologians.  Martensen  in  his  Christian  Ethics 
pointed  out  the  cultural  effect  of  the  distinction  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Protestant  Church,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re¬ 
formed.  The  Lutheran  doctrine  circling  about  the  idea  of  justi¬ 
fication  by  faith  presents  a  more  lively  spirit  of  evangelical 
liberty  and  shows  a  greater  faculty  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
inner  life.  While  the  Reformed  doctrine  circling  about  the 
thought  of  God’s  sovereignty  and  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of 
election  to  service  has  taken  less  time  for  introspection  and  has 
manifested  more  energy  in  acts  of  outward  piety.  The  Lutheran 
Church  accordingly  has  its  strength  in  contemplation,  in  mysti¬ 
cism  and  theosophy,  in  hvmnology,  in  wmrship  and  art.  The 
Reformed  Church  has  its  strength  in  home  and  foreign  missions, 
in  voluntary  associations  for  Christian  objects,  assistance  to  the 
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poor  ancl  sick,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious 
tracts. 

But  this  general  principle  has  never  been  traced  sufficiently 
in  detail.  The  lines  of  confessional  influence  upon  ethics  and 
culture  have  never  been  run  through  history  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  the  exact  contributions  of  the  different  theologies  to  the 
civilization  of  the  present  day.  The  past  few  years,  however, 
have  witnessed  a  growing  disposition  to  make  the  ethical  evalua¬ 
tion  paramount  in  historical  treatises  and  to  trace  the  distinct 
cultural  contributions  of  the  different  Churches  as  such.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  historical  method  which  seeks  to  analyze 
present-day  civilization  and  to  trace  the  development  of  its  con¬ 
tributory  elements,  the  endeavor  is  made  to  show  how  the  varying 
doctrinal  systems  have  variously  moved  men  and  nations  and 
how  they  have  contributed  in  different  ways  to  the  forces  that 
have  been  operative  through  long  periods  directing  the  tendencies 
of  peoples  and  developing  their  institutions  and  habits.  Increas¬ 
ing  effort  is  being  applied  to  the  work  of  estimating  the  varying 
relations  of  the  theologies  to  the  general  advance  of  the  human 
race,  and  this  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  tendencies  of  current 
thought  among  the  historical  disciplines. 

As  early  as  1904  and  1905  Professor  Max  Weber  of  Heidel¬ 
berg,  in  a  series  of  penetrative  and  learned  articles  in  the  Archiv 
fur  Sozialwissenschaft  und  Sozialpolitik  sought  to  show  histori¬ 
cally  how  the  spirit  of  modern  capitalism  has  grown  out  of  the 
ethics  of  Calvinism.  These  articles  attracted  wide  attention  and 
gave  much  impetus  to  the  philosophy  of  history  in  general.  The 
most  striking  instance  among  modern  theologians  of  the  effort  to 
weigh  exactly  the  influence  of  doctrine  upon  civilization  was 
Ernst  Troltsch’s  discerning  contribution  (in  1906)  to  that  com¬ 
prehensive  work,  Die  Kultur  der  Gegenwart.  Troltsch’s  article 
is  entitled  Protestantisches  Christentum  und  Eirche  in  der 
Neuzeit ,  and  would  constitute  a  volume  in  itself.  He  shows 
among  other  things  the  concrete  ethical  effect  of  Lutheranism, 
Calvinism,  Anglicanism,  and  Independentism.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  Die  Bedeutung  des  Protest  autism  us  filr  die  Entste- 
hung  der  modernen  Welt  (second  edition  1911)  from  the  same 
pen  and  with  the  same  import.  Both  of  these  works  were  the  in¬ 
spiring  causes  of  a  large  number  of  articles  and  books  dealing 
with  some  aspect  or  other  of  Protestant  ethics  or  seeking  to  trace 
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the  historical  development  of  some  element  or  other  in  modern 
civilization,  especially  as  it  has  been  influenced  by  religious 
thought.  Current  thought  is  tending  towards  an  historical 
method  which  rises  above  mere  details  of  critical  investigation 
and  busies  itself  with  the  totality  of  history  or  the  development 
of  a  given  niveau,  with  the  origin  of  social  institutions  and  the 
growth  of  ideas  in  the  religious  sphere.  The  individual  constitu¬ 
ent  elements  of  modern  life  are  viewed  in  the  perspective  of  the 
centuries.  Many  historical  presentations  are  orientated  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  History  is  chiefly 
useful  because  it  leads  to  an  understanding  of  the  present.  This 
has  come  to  be  realized  very  clearly  in  the  last  few  years  and 
hence  many  historians  are  now  busying  themselves  with  serious 
efforts  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  human  soul  by  gathering  up 
the  broken  fragments  of  over-specialized  scholarship  and  con¬ 
structing  them  into  a  clear  analysis  of  the  modern  world  of 
thought  and  action.  The  strongest  proof  during  the  past  year 
that  this  is  the  tendency,  especially  in  theological  thought,  is  the 
large  work  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages  by  Troltsc-h  entitled 
Die  Soziallehren  der  christlichen  Kirchen  und  Gruppen.  On 
the  alert  for  steps  in  the  growth  of  ideas  Troltsch  reviews  the 
entire  history  of  Christianity  and  points  out  in  detail  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  different  Churches  towards  various  social  problems 
and  the  varying  influence  of  the  Churches  upon  society. 

We  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  Troltsch’s  views 
in  his  last  and  largest  work  if  we  first  pass  in  review  a  more 
popular  treatment  of  a  similar  theme  as  it  was  presented  to  the 
readers  of  Die  Allgemeine  Evangelisch-Lutherische  Kirchenzei- 
tung  in  a  series  of  articles  this  year  by  Dr.  Hans  Preuss  of 
Leipzig,  under  the  general  topic,  Lutherische  und  Reformierte 
Frommigheit.  These  articles,  six  in  number,  are  simply  an¬ 
other  evidence  of  the  current  tendency  to  strike  a  balance  and  to 
estimate  the  comparative  cultural  influence  of  the  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  faith  and  worship.  Preuss’  treatment  is  necessarily  very 
brief,  but  it  suggests  a  great  many  lines  that  ought  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  detail.  He  contrasts  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  not 
as  systems  of  theology  but  as  concrete  forms  of  religion.  He 

sets  forth  in  outline  their  fundamentallv  different  attitudes  to- 
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wards  ecclesiastical  life  as  expressed  in  constitution,  discipline, 
and  forms  of  worship,  in  works  of  charity  and  in  missionary  en- 
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terprises,  in  their  relations  to  the  state  and  to  the  political  econo¬ 
mics,  and  in  their  respective  attitudes  to  nature,  to  music,  and  to 
art. 

This  comparison  can  not  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  Luth¬ 
erans  of  America,  where  the  Reformed  Churches  so  completely 
overshadow  the  Lutheran,  at  least  in  numbers,  and  help  to  de¬ 
termine  so  largely  our  type  of  civilization.  The  rank  and  file  of 
membership  in  the  Lutheran  Church  as  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  are  disposed  to  see  no  greater  difference  between  the 
two  than  a  slight  difference  of  phraseology  in  forms  of  worship, 
the  one  using  “Vater  Unser”  instead  of  “Unser  Vater,”  “tres¬ 
passes”  instead  of  “debts,”  “hell”  instead  of  “hades.”  and  “Chris¬ 
tian”  instead  of  “catholic.”  The  average  Church  member  may 
know  also  that  there  is  an  important  difference  on  the  question  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  though  he  may  be  unable  to  define  that  dif¬ 
ference.  The  theologians  usually  add  that  there  is  an  essential 
distinction  between  the  two  Churches  in  their  views  on  pre¬ 
destination,  Christology,  and  Church  polity.  But  for  the  his¬ 
torian  all  these  distinctions  are  but  a  few  of  the  separate  items 
which  indicate  a  difference  that  is  fundamental  and  organic. 
Thev  may  all  be  traced  ultimately  to  a  difference  in  religious 
type.  The  difference  in  confession  constitutes  a  difference  in 
pulse  which  indicates  a  difference  in  temperament  and  useful¬ 
ness. 

The  most  fundamental  distinction  between  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Calvinistic  form  of  religion  lies  in  their  different  conceptions 
of  God’s  relation  to  the  world.  All  variations  in  detail  can  be 
traced  to  this  variation  at  the  center  of  the  two  systems.  Luth¬ 
eranism  emphasizes  God’s  immanence  in  the  world,  His  om¬ 
nipotent  love,  while  Calvinism  emphasizes  God  s  transcendence 
and  majesty.  This  fact  and  its  consequence  Preuss  sets  forth  in 
his  first  article.  Calvin’s  Institutes  are  constantly  referring  to 
the  maiestas  del.  The  correlate  of  majesty  is  wrath.  Genuine 
religion  is  therefore  closely  connected  with  an  earnest  fear  of 
God  and  the  greatest  sin  in  life  is  to  fail  to  glorify  the  God  of 
majesty.  This  absolute  majesty  demands  implicit  obedience  and 
unceasing  service  and  calls  upon  His  devotees  to  make  all  worldly 
power  and  glory  subject  to  His  ineffable  personality.  Luther’s 
view  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  He  is  a  Father  who  is 
always  near  and  full  of  love,  who  creates  and  who  sustains.  Lu- 
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ther  did  not  indeed  lose  sight  of  God’s  transcendence,  but  he 
strongly  emphasized  His  immanence.  God’s  omnipresence  is  a 
favorite  theme  with  him.  Nothing  in  all  creation  can  be  closer 
or  more  familiar  to  us  than  God  Himself  with  His  power.  He 
constrains  His  creatures  not  by  fear  but  by  love,  even  the  love  of 
children  for  their  heavenly  Father. 

This  difference  in  emphasis  upon  the  divine  attributes  entails 
also  a  difference  in  attitude  towards  the  world.  The  view  of  the 
Creator  determines  largely  the  view  of  creation.  The  Calvinist 
feels  that  the  world  must  be  made  God’s,  and  to  that  end  he  feels 
impelled  to  conquer  the  world  and  subdue  it.  Calvinism  is  there¬ 
fore  constantly  active  and  aggressive,  filled  with  a  zeal  for  con¬ 
quest  of  evil.  But  for  the  Lutheran  the  world  is  already  God’s 
and  the  creation  sanctified  through  Christ  is  the  delight  of  the 
soul.  The  joys  of  the  world  the  Lutheran  accepts  as  good  gifts 
bestowed  of  God’s  hand;  in  the  pains  of  life  he  is  not  without 
comfort  for  he  feels  that  everything  takes  place  according  to 
God’s  good  will.  Lutheranism  is  therefore  chiefly  passive  and 
its  piety  deeply  inward.  Lutheranism  is  a  thoroughly  religious 
movement,  whereas  Calvinism  is  more  ethical. 

From  this  underlying  difference  in  philosophic  presupposition 
follow  all  the  individual  items  of  difference  in  the  two  forms  of 
religion.  The  severe  theological  conflicts  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  might  have  ended  far  more  quickly  or 
might  have  been  avoided  entirely  if  instead  of  wrangling  over  in¬ 
dividual  “articles”  or  loci,  which  are  only  superficial  symptoms, 
men  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  essential  elements  of  their 
difference.  It  is  always  easier  to  reach  an  understanding  upon 
essentials,  even  where  there  is  essential  disagreement,  than  upon 
accidents. 

First  let  us  look  at  several  theological  differences  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Beformeds  growing  out  of  their  different  con¬ 
ceptions  of  God  and  of  the  world.  The  difference  in  their  views 
on  predestination  are  quite  fundamental.  The  Calvinistic  doc¬ 
trine  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  Calvin’s  system.  The  Luth¬ 
eran  doctrine  is  merely  auxiliary  to  the  sola  gratia.  In  the  Cal¬ 
vinistic  view  of  predestination  the  individual  soul  is  necessarily 
left  in  uncertainty  concerning  his  salvation  and  is  forced  to  seek 
the  assurance  of  his  election  in  a  round  of  good  works.  In  the 
Lutheran  view  the  Christian  has  the  absolute  assurance  of  his 
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salvation  through  the  grace  of  God,  and  in  His  Christian  assur¬ 
ance  lies  the  religious  significance  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
predestination.  This  is  the  most  important  distinction  between 
Calvinism  and  Lutheranism  as  forms  of  religion, — a  difference 
as  fundamental  as  that  between  the  Roman  Catholic  form  and 
the  New  Testament  form. 

In  Cliristology  the  fundamental  theological  difference  bears  its 
fruit  again.  On  the  question  concerning  the  mutual  relations 
between  the  two  natures  of  Christ’s  Person  the  Reformeds  reject 
the  genus  maiestaticum  because  Calvinism  refuses  to  mingle  the 
merely  human  with  the  divinely  majestic.  They  thus  throw 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  Nestorianism.  The  Lutheran 
emphasis  upon  God’s  immanence  in  His  world  makes  the  union 
of  the  human  and  the  divine  quite  an  easy  matter.  It  opens  the 
way,  however,  for  the  charge  of  Monophysitism.  This  Christo- 
logical  difference  in  turn  led  to  the  well-known  controversy  con¬ 
cerning  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  turned  upon  the  corporeal 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  As  applied  to  the  means  of 
grace  in  general  the  Calvinistic  view  of  God  and  of  Christ’s  Per- 
son  involves  an  undervaluing  of  those  means.  God’s  sovereign 
majesty  cannot  be  bound  to  the  Word  and  the  sacraments  as  the 
only  means  of  grace.  Thus  is  sundered  the  historical  connection 
between  the  divine  revelation  in  Christ  and  the  conversion  of  the 
individual  soul,  and  the  way  is  opened  for  all  forms  of  subjectiv¬ 
ism,  sectarianism,  and  radicalism. 

As  applied  to  Church  life  the  imperial  element  in  the  Calvin¬ 
istic  conception  of  God  manifested  itself  in  a  legalistic  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  letter  of  the  Bible.  Lutheranism  also  had  the  theory 
of  verbal  inspiration  but  Calvinism  alone  made  the  full  practical 
application  of  the  theory  and  thus  imparted  to  the  life  of  the 
Church  an  Old  Testament  character  of  strict  law.  This  showed 
itself  first  of  all  in  the  constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
With  Luther  the  organization  and  polity  of  the  Church  are  mere 
side  issues  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  practical  considera¬ 
tions.  But  with  Calvin  questions  of  organization  are  vital  ques¬ 
tions  of  faith.  The  primitive  ecclesiastical  organization,  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  is  a  matter  of  divine  revelation  and 
therefore  divinely  commanded.  And  Calvin’s  legal  training  and 
his  ability  as  organizer  have  become  the  heritages  of  his  Church 
and  they  are  important  elements  in  her  strength.  For  in  the 
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Calvinist's  effort  to  conquer  the  world  for  the  God  of  majesty  his 
Church  polity  constitutes  a  strong  sword,  whereas  the  history  of 
Lutheran  polity  has  been  the  history  of  a  purely  religious  move¬ 
ment,  deeply  inward,  passive  and  suffering. 

Church  discipline  is  very  strict  in  genuine  Calvinism.  Obe¬ 
dience  is  the  prince  of  virtues  and  almost  any  means  are  to  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  enforce  the  letter  of  the  law.  Calvin  and 
his  followers  have  not  hesitated  to  use  excommunication,  torture, 
sword,  drowning  and  burning.  Calvin  was  an  Old  Testament 
figure  in  his  severe  regulation  of  the  morals  of  his  community, 
and  the  Geneva  of  his  day  became  a  veritable  convent  where  fear 
was  the  primal  motive  for  conduct  and  where  Christian  spionage 
and  Protestant  inquisition  prevailed.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  Geneva  was  almost  free  of  outward  immorality  and  in  this 
respect  shows  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Lutheran  Wittenberg, 
where  so  much  immorality  prevailed  that  Luther  threatened  to 
leave  it  in  his  old  age. 

The  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  religion  in  their  ser¬ 
vice  of  worship  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Keformeds  have 
regarded  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  Christian  cultus  as  man¬ 
datory  while  the  Lutherans  have  not  hesitated  to  take  the  Eoman 
liturgy,  cleanse  it  and  adapt  it  to  their  own  worship,  because  they 
have  felt  that  “the  earth  is  the  Lord’s”  and  everything  therein 
may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  God. 

In  works  of  charity  and  benevolence  the  Reformed  form  of  re¬ 
ligion  has  manifested  a  superior  practical  sense.  Calvin  placed 
the  ministry  of  love  along  side  of  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and 
the  ministry  of  discipline.  Calvinism  was  largely  responsibele 
for  the  growth  of  pietism  on  Lutheran  soil.  The  facts  in  the  life 
of  Spener  and  Francke  indicate  strong  Calvinistic  influence. 
The  whole  pietistic  movement  partook  of  the  genius  of  Calvinism 
rather  than  of  Lutheranism,  as  witness  its  practical  trend,  its 
desire  for  conquest,  its  disciplinary  element,  its  strict  supervision 
of  morals,  its  enthusiasm,  and  its  legal  exactitude.  The  narrow¬ 
ness  of  this  movement  was  overcome  and  its  wholesome  element 
conserved  and  translated  into  thoroughly  Lutheran  terms  in  the 
Inner  Mission  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Wichern,  Lohe,  and 
Bodelschwing  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  Lutheran  views  of 
life  and  this  spirit  permeated  their  institutions. 

In  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise  the  Reformeds  naturally 
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preceded  the  Lutherans.  The  impulse  of  their  form  of  religion 
to  conquer  the  world  for  the  glory  of  God  early  led  them  to  seek 
converts,  first  among  Christians  of  Lutheran  lands  and  then 
among  the  heathen  abroad.  The  history  of  foreign  missions  is 
largely  the  history  of  Calvinistic  organization  for  conquest. 

In  their  attitudes  towards  the  State  there  is  also  a  fundamental 
difference.  Lutheranism  has  always  been  passive  and  without 
political  ambitions.  The  force  of  circumstances  led  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  to  convey  all  her  rights  of  government  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  State.  But  Calvinism  seeks  either  to  rule  the  State  or  else 
to  be  entirely  free.  Unlike  the  Lutherans  the  Calvinists  have 
been  skilled  in  the  arts  of  politics,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
The  polemics  of  the  Lutherans  has  been  earnest  and  often  coarse, 
but  always  open  and  frank.  But  the  Beformeds  have  been  wise 
as  serpents.  They  have  made  their  disguised  efforts  at  union, 
and  Church  History  has  its  instances  of  Crypto-Calvinism,  never 
of  Crypto-Lutheranism.  The  political  skill  and  statecraft  of 
Calvinism  has  always  manifested  the  suave  cleverness  of  its 
French  ancestry.  Serpents  glide  but  doves  fly. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  how  differently  the  two  confessions 
have  influenced  industrial  life.  Calvin’s  laws  for  Ge¬ 
neva  touched  such  details  as  affected  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  the  community,  its  linen  and  silk  facto¬ 
ries,  and  even  its  heating  systems.  It  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  an  accident  that  the  practical  Anglo-Saxons 
have  become  Calvinistic  and  that  the  land  of  poets  and  think¬ 
ers  has  always  been  Lutheran.  Max  Weber’s  theory  concerning 
the  origin  of  modern  capitalism,  reproduced  by  Troltsch  in  his 
Die  Bedeutung  des  Protestantismus  fur  die  Entstehung  der  mod- 
ernen  Welt ,  holds  that  the  Calvinist  in  order  to  gain  assurance 
of  his  election  is  driven  to  a  life  of  ceaseless  labor,  not  that  he 
may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors  but  for  labor’s  own  sake..  This 
kind  of  labor  and  self-denying  economy,  when  stripped  of  its  re¬ 
ligious  motivation,  led  directly  to  modern  high  finance.  This 
theory  misses  several  important  factors  in  the  development  of 
modern  capitalism,  but  it  certainly  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
lands  where  Calvin’s  influence  predominates  have  aways  had  the 
lead  in  matters  of  finance.  Luther  condemned  the  taking  of 
interest,  while  Calvin  once  more  showed  his  relation  in  spirt  to 
the  people  of  the  Old  Testament  by  sanctioning  the  practice  of 
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usury.  Troltsch  has  rightly  observed  that  Lutheranism  never 
bore  any  impulse  whatever  to  strong  industrial  development. 
Capitalism  and  high  finance  have  been  very  slow  to  develop  in 
the  land  of  Luther  and  this  is  grounded  in  Luther’s  fundamental 
view  of  the  world. 

When  we  turn  from  the  political  and  industrial  influence  of 
the  two  confessions  and  direct  our  attention  to  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  as  marriage,  Lutheranism  easity  has  the  advantage  over  its 
sister  confession,  for  this  is  a  matter  of  the  heart.  In  Calvin’s 
conception  marriage  was  based  upon  respect,  in  Luther’s  upon 
love.  The  home  life  of  the  two  men  showed  the  effect.  Calvin 
like  Luther,  compared  God’s  relation  with  his  Church  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  relation  but  the  points  of  comparison  in  Calvin’s  mind 
were  chastity  and  jealousy,  in  Luther’s  mind  a  deep  sense  of 
love.  Luther  could  never  have  been  guilty  of  having  a  child  be¬ 
headed  for  a  trivial  offense  or  of  employing  children  as  spies 
against  their  parents. 

Xowhere  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  forms 
of  religion  so  clear  as  in  the  realm  of  art.  Art  is  the  quickening 
of  the  natural,  and  in  her  kindly  attitude  towards  nature  as  filled 
with  God’s  presence  the  Lutheran  Church  towers  high  above  the 
Calvinistic.  Luther  bequeathed  to  his  Church  an  abounding 
jov  over  the  works  of  nature.  Calvinism  and  pietism  rejected 
the  pleasures  of  life,  forbade  the  adiaphora,  and  indulged  in  a 
sort  of  asceticism,  but  the  ps}rchologv  of  the  Germans  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  Lutherans  made  them  a  happy  race,  full  of  joy 
and  sociability.  This  because  of  their  attitude  towards  the  world 
of  nature. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  therefore  that  this  lyric  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  joys  of  living  and  this  fine  feeling  for  the  language 
of  nature  with  its  rich  treasures  of  metaphor  should  have  led  to  a 
copious  limnology  among  the  Lutherans.  For  centuries  the  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  made  no  progress  beyond  the  paraphrases  of 
the  Psalms  and  produced  only  a  few  hymn-writers  even  of  second 
magnitude,  whereas  the  Lutheran  Church  produced  a  long  line 
of  brilliant  stars  who  brought  forth  a  hvmnology  that  possesses 
genuine  religious  merit  and  is  filled  with  a  deep  spirit  of  worship 
and  devotion.  And  the  great  masters  of  German  verse  have  all 
sprung  from  Lutheran  soil;  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Herder,  Schil¬ 
ler,  and  Goethe. 
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When  we  come  to  art  in  the  narrower  sense,  that  of  painting, 
we  find  the  two  forms  of  religion  once  more  quite  opposite  in 
their  tendencies.  Calvin  forbade  all  representations  of  God  and 
all  pictures  in  the  churches.  This  he  did  basing  upon  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  second  commandment  and  fearing  lest  rep¬ 
resentations  of  God  might  be  derogatory  to  His  majesty  and  lest 
pictures  in  the  churches  might  divert  the  mind  from  God’s  holi¬ 
ness.  Even  crucifixes  are  rejected  as  superfluous.  Calvinistic 
art  always  remained  upon  the  low  level  of  realism.  Luther,  on 
the  other  hand,  warmly  welcomed  Biblical  pictures  as  religious 
auxiliaries.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  arts  ought  to  be  forfeit¬ 
ed  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  but  that  all  of  the  arts  ought  to  be 
brought  into  the  service  of  Him  who  made  them.  Luther  em¬ 
phasized  the  pedagogical  rather  than  the  aesthetic  value  of  art. 
And  Lutheran  artists  helped  in  no  small  measure  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  work  of  the  great  Reformer. 

But  the  most  complete  expression  among  the  fine  arts  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  work  in  the  sphere  of  religion  is  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
in  the  realm  of  music.  The  center  of  Bach’s  music  like  the 
center  of  Luther’s  religion,  is  the  passion  of  the  Crucified.  Both 
the  reformer  and  the  musical  master  abound  in  impressive  repeti¬ 
tions  and  boundless  forms  of  expression.  Both  of  them  give 
touching  expression  to  their  appreciation  of  home-life.  And 
both  of  them  manifest  a  fine  sense  of  complete  harmony  with 
God’s  glorious  nature.  The  Reformed  counterpart  of  Bach  is 
Handel.  His  masterpiece  was  produced  in  the  land  of  Calvin¬ 
ists  and  his  music  strongly  reminds  us  of  Calvin,  especially  in  its 
quality  of  majesty.  The  frequent  martial  strains  summoning  to 
battle  against  the  enemies  of  God  are  quite  Calvinistic  in  their 
conception.  Handel  manifests  also  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
Old  Testament.  His  oratorios  are  built  exclusively  of  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  materials  and  the  Messiah,  the  only  one  of  Christian 
theme,  bears  the  Old  Testament  name  of  the  Redeemer  and  the 
text  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  words  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus  do  the  two  forms  of  religion  leave  a  different  impress  in 
the  sphere  of  church  music. 

In  this  brief  outline  of  the  varying  influence  of  the  two  con¬ 
fessions  in  the  various  spheres  of  activity  reference  was  had  pri¬ 
marily  to  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  in  their  genuine  forms. 
But  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  they  do  not  always  exist  in  pure 
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and  genuine  forms.  In  fact  the  majority  of  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tians  are  to  be  found  neither  among  the  Lutherans  nor  in  the 
purely  Calvinistic  camp  but  among  the  sects,  whose  combined 
membership  is  much  larger  than  that  of  both  Lutherans  and  pure 
Calvinists.  Yet  for  purposes  of  historical  evaluation  the  sects 
may  easily  be  grouped  under  the  head  of  Calvinism,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  their  historical  antecedents,  but  also  because  each  one  of 
them  represents  in  exaggerated  form  some  one  aspect  of  Calvin’s 
system  and  temper.  The  Baptists  learned  from  Calvin  to  under¬ 
value  the  objectivity  of  the  sacrament.  The  Quakers  learned 
from  Calvin  to  deny  the  necessity  of  any  means  of  grace.  The 
Methodists  received  from  the  same  source  their  strict  discipline 
and  their  desire  for  conversion.  From  the  same  source  the  Ad¬ 
ventists  got  their  Old  Testament  legalism,  the  Salvation  Army 
their  military  and  world-conquering  qualities,  and  the  Irvingites 
their  ascetic  element.  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination 
has  always  had  a  tendency  to  separate  and  isolate  and  it  is  this 
lack  of  vital  connection  with  the  past  that  has  brought  forth  so 
many  denominations  from  Calvinistic  theology.  Lutheranism, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  impolitic,  unsophisticated,  and  un¬ 
skilled  in  organization,  has  nevertheless  always  constituted  a 
closed  quantum,  not  indeed  without  its  separate  bodies,  but  al- 
wavs  without  its  sects. 

In  a  closing  article  Dr.  Preuss  points  out  the  respective  rela¬ 
tions  of  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  as  forms  of  religion  to  Ro- 
man  Catholic  piety.  There  are  two  streams  in  historical  Catholi¬ 
cism.  The  one,  coupled  with  the  name  of  Francis  of  Assizi,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  poetic,  inward  contemplation  of  God.  The  other,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Ignatius  Loyola,  is  moved  with  the  impulse  to  con¬ 
quest.  Yow  Lutheranism  is  the  evangelical  continuation  of 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  mysticism,  while  Calvinism  is  the 
Protestant  parallel  of  the  Jesuit  order.  These  parallels  may  be 
followed  into  the  most  remarkable  details. 

Each  of  the  two  confessions  carries  a  danger  within  its  system. 
Calvinism  tends  to  over-emphasize  the  transcendece  of  God,  and 
Deism  has  been  the  prime  philosophic  error  of  Calvinistic  Eng¬ 
land.  Lutheranism  tends  to  over-emphasize  the  immanence  of 
God,  and  Pantheism  has  been  the  prime  philosophic  error  of 
Lutheran  Germany. 

A  union  of  the  two  branches  of  Protestantism  is  not  to  be  de- 
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sired.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  power  and  permanence 
of  Potestantism  depend  upon  its  centralization.  On  the  con- 
tary,  a  large  measure  of  the  inner  life  and  energy  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  has  grown  out  of  its  very  lack  of  outer  unity.  Especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Lutheranism  is  such  a  union  undesir¬ 
able.  Por  in  religious  values  Lutheranism  is  easily  superior 
to  Calvinism.  Lutheranism  has  created,  Calvinism  has  copied 
and  completed.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  Lu¬ 
theranism  does  not  completely  neglect  the  sphere  of  action,  the 
world  will  long  continue  to  reap  her  greatest  benefit  and  blessing 
from  this  form  of  religion. 

Space  fails  us  to  outline  also  Troltsch's  views  on  this  subject 
as  set  forth  in  his  Soziallehren  der  christliclien  Kirchen  und 

Gruppen. 

Gettysburg ,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

0 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A  System  of  Christian  Evidence.  A  compend  and  guide  for  Col¬ 
lege  and  Seminary  Instruction.  By  Leander  S.  Keyser,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Hannna  Divinity  School  of  Wittenberg  College. 
Springfield,  Ohio.  Published  by  the  Author.  Paper.  Pp. 
v.  38.  Price  25  cents. 

This  outline  or  syllabus  of  Christian  Evidence  covers  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  apologetics,  and  treats  the  subject  from  the 
biblical  viewpoint  affirming  the  integrity  of  the  Bible  as  a  reve¬ 
lation  from  God,  defending  the  Christian  theistic  view  of  the 
world  and  showing  the  error  of  anti-theistic  theories.  It  con¬ 
tains  also  numerous  practical  suggestions  concerning  the  failure 
of  infidelity,  and  the  difficulties  of  doubters. 

In  the  hands  of  a  versatile  teacher  like  Dr.  Keyser,  this  out¬ 
line  will  be  both  interesting,  instructive  and  we  hope  convincing. 
It  is  full  of  good  suggestions  which  any  teacher  will  welcome. 

Whether  his  system  is  the  best  possible  may  be  open  to  ques¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Bruce  would  ignore  some  of  the  points  offered  by  Dr. 
Iveyser.  Apologetics  is  a  discipline  that  must  adopt  itself  to  the 
ever  shifting  attacks  of  unbelievers.  Therefore  no  treatise  can 
be  of  permanent  value.  Moreover  it  is  sometimes  urged  that 
mere  argument  never  convinces  an  unbeliever,  and  that  therefore 
apologetics  is  of  no  use.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said 
that  the  unbeliever  can  probably  be  silenced  and  the  believer  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  faith. 

Whatever  criticism  may  be  offered,  Dr.  Keyser  has  stated  fun¬ 
damental  truths  which  all  students  ought  to  know. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 


PUBLICATION  BOARD  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH.  PHIL  A  v  PA. 


The  Identity  of  Christ.  By  Hiram  King,  D.D.  Paper.  Pp. 

19. 

Dr.  King  in  his  “ Identity  of  Christ”  seeks  to  establish  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  Christ  and  to  demonstrate  the  lamentable  failure  of  the 
Socinians  from  the  sixteenth  century  on  to  identif}^  him  cor¬ 
rectly.  He  shows  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  that  Christ 
existed  before  his  birth  in  the  flesh,  that  he  is  called  the  Creator, 
the  universal  Sovereign,  the  Divine  Son  on  equality  with  God. 
that  he  is  Deity  accepting  divine  worship. 
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Dr.  King  has  strongly  stated  the  simple,  incontrovertible  scrip¬ 
tural  argument  that  Christ  is  God.  Xo  Socinian  ought  to  ignore 
the  proofs  found  in  the  Bible.  Alas !  they  allow  poor  short¬ 
sighted  reason,  which  staggers  at  the  supernatural,  to  deprive 
them  of  the  truth  and  of  its  comfort  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord 
and  God  incarnate. 

Dr.  King’s  pamphlet  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  sincere 
doubters. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 


EATON  AND  MAINS.  NEW  YORK. 

Christian  Science  So-called.  An  exposition  and  estimate.  By 

Henrv  C.  Sheldon,  Professor  in  Boston  Lhiiversitv.  Cloth. 

\J  7 

Pp.  102.  Price  50  c-ts.  net 

In  this  brief  essay  Dr.  Sheldon  in  his  calm  and  yet  incisive 
manner  completely  demolishes  the  pretensions  and  vagaries  of 
Christian  Science,  one  of  the  giant  delusions  of  the  present  day. 
The  statements  of  fact  are  from  reliable  sources,  the  principal 
.  ones  being  Georgine  Milnes’  “Life  of  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy’’  and 
Mrs.  Eddy’s  own  works. 

A  brief  biographical  sketch  prefaces  the  discussion.  The  bare 
facts  are  stated  that  she  was  married  three  times,  divorced  once, 
had  exceedingly  limited  educational  advantages,  suffered  much 
in  childhood  and  also  later  from  an  abnormal  nervous  condition, 
and  was  influenced  by  mesmerism  and  spiritualism.  This  is  the 
background  of  her  life  when  in  1862,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  she 
became  acquainted  with-P.  P.  Quimby  of  Portland,  Maine,  who 
really  is  the  source  of  her  teaching. 

Three  points  comprise  the  discussion:  (1)  The  claims  of 
Mrs.  Eddy  for  herself  and  her  system;  (2)  facts  with  a  moral 
import  which  bear  upon  the  merits  of  the  claims;  (3)  the  claims 
as  they  appear  from  a  rational  point  of  view. 

Mrs.  Eddy  claims  that  she  is  setting  forth  an  original  and 
fundamental  philosophy  of  God  and  man.  depending  upon  no 
one  that  preceded  her  except  Christ  and  the  biblical  writers. 
She  asserts  that  she  is  divinely  inspired  not  only  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures  but  to  add  to  them.  She  says,  “Xo  human  pen  or 
tongue  taught  me  the  science  contained  in  this  book,  Science 
and  Health;  and  neither  tongue  nor  pen  can  overthrow  it  ”  She 
claims  greater  infallibility  than  the  pope.  She  blasphemously 
identifies  the  Holy  Ghost  with  her  “Divine  Science.”  All  out¬ 
side  Christian  Science  is  “unstable  error.”  She  discredits  the 
senses  and  denies  the  existence  of  matter.  The  whole  circle  of 
sciences  as  ordinarily  understood  has  no  existence. 

In  examining  the  moral  import  of  her  claims  it  will  be  found, 
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first  of  all,  that  she  is  guilty  of  the  most  shameless  mendacity  in 
repudiating  her  obligations  to  Quimby,  from  whose  manuscript 
she  practically  purloined  her  whole  system.  This  is  proved  be¬ 
yond  all  possibility  of  denial,  even  bv  Mrs.  Eddy’s  attempt  to 
induce  a  Mrs.  Crosby  to  perjure  herself  to  sustain  her  claims. 
Another  view  of  Mrs.  Eddy  shows  her  capable  of  the  most  violent 
hatred  of  those  who  failed  to  agree  with  her,  accusing  them  of 
the  most  diabolical  and  at  the  same  time  absurd  mental  crimes. 

Mrs.  Eddy  brooked  no  rival  and  asserted  the  most  exclusive 
despotic  supremacy.  She  made  and  unmade  laws.  She  en¬ 
throned  herself  at  the  center  of  the  Mother  Church  in  Boston. 
“She  judges  all  and  is  judged  by  none.”  She  demanded  instant 
and  abject  obedience.  Her  books  are  the  final  and  complete  au¬ 
thority  and  guide. 

Mrs.  Eddy’s  life  bears  the  stamp  of  remorseless  greed.  Her 
price  for  seven  lessons  was  $300  for  each  pupil.  A  single  hour 
would  bring  her  two  thousand  dollars  from  a  class  of  fifty.  She 
accumulated  a  vast  fortune,  of  which  there  is  no  record  that  any 
considerable  part  was  ever  devoted  to  charity.  It  is  a  fair  con¬ 
clusion  that  her  purpose  was  to  use  her  fortune  for  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  a  scheme  of  virtual  self-deification.  It  is  shocking  to 
realize  that  this  woman  actually  succeeded  in  usurping  in  her 
temples  and  in  the  minds  of  her  deluded  followers  a  place,  as 
respects  the  authority  of  her  teaching,  alongside  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  third  place  let  us  look  at  Mrs.  Eddy’s  claims  on  rational 
grounds.  Fundamentally  she  stands  upon  the  sinking  sands  of 
Idealistic  Pantheism.  She  unconsciously  and  ignorantly  im¬ 
bibed  and  repeated  some  of  ancient  and  exploded  philosophies. 
There  is  no  matter ;  there  is  no  sin  and  no  disease.  These  things 
are  the  creations  of  a  diseased  imagination.  God  is  the  one 
Soul  and  man  a  selfless  shadow,  without  personality.  “Sin  is 
nothingness  and  the  sinner  is  nothingness,  yet  we  are  told  that 
sin  created  the  sinner.  What  is  this  but  an  absurd  bandying 
about  of  terms,  an  utterly  fantastic  skipping  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  something  and  nothing?”  Her  attempts  at  metaphysical 
statement  are  a  curious  tangle  of  negation  and  contradiction. 

As  a  scheme  of  healing  Christian  Science  is  a  lamentable  fail¬ 
ure.  Mrs.  Eddy  herself  was  a  prey  of  delusions  and  baleful  ob¬ 
sessions.  Moreover  so  many  exceptions  are  allowed  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  treating  disease  as  to  practically  vitiate  the  entire  claim. 
Surgery  is  permitted.  Medical  doctors  are  to  be  called  to  diag¬ 
nose  obstinate  cases  and  contagious  diseases  are  not  to  be  treated. 
But  how  can  undoubted  cures  by  Christian  Science  be  explained  ? 
The  answer  must  be  that  they  are  accounted  for  by  the  influence 
of  the  mind  on  the  body,  exactly  like  the  cures  wrought  by  quacks 
and  by  the  faith  of  Romanists  at  the  shrines  of  the  saints.  The 
healing  art  of  Christian  Science  is  not  only  exceedingly  limited, 
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but  fraught  with  mischief,  involving  untold  misery  and  often 

death.  .  .  .  _  ,  . 

I  wish  that  this  little  hook  of  Dr.  Sheldon  s  might  be  placed  m 

the  hands  of  everv  votary  of  this  preposterous  delusion,  miscalled 
Christian  Science.  The  thinking  adherents  would  have  an  eye- 
opener.  Pastors  ought  to  have  a  copy  at  hand  to  be  loaned  to 
those  who  are  being  led  away  from  the  flock  by  the  promise  of  a 
fool’s  paradise  on  earth  where  sin  and  sickness  are  unknown. 

J.  A.  SIXGMASTER. 


Wheel-Chair  Philosophy.  By  John  Leonard  Cole.  With  an 
Introduction  bv  William  A  alentine  Kelly.  1?  mo.  Pp.  xii. 
154.  Cloth  binding,  gold  top.  Price  75  ets.  net. 

This  is  an  intimate  life  story,  intended,  and  well  calculated,  to 
carry  comfort  and  hope  to  the  afflicted.  The  author  is  a  young 
Methodist  minister  who  met  with  an  accident  during  his  last 
seminary  vacation,  that  sent  him  to  the  hospital,  with  small 
hope  of  life,  and  none  at  all  of  ever  being  more  than  a  helpless 
cripple,  even  if  he  survived  the  injury  and  shock. 

But  at  last  after  long  months  of  suffering  and  helplessness,  he 
recovered  far  enough  to  go  about  in  a  "wheel-chair,  and  from 
this  comes  the  title  of  the  book.  Still  later  he  became  able  to 
walk,  and  finally  to  complete  the  seminary  course  and  to  enter 
the  active  ministry.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  he  attributes  the 
“miracle”  of  his  recovery  to  the  prayers  of  his  faithful  friends, 
and  especiallv  of  his  pious  and  devoted  mother. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  the  story  of  his  experiences  during  his 
period  of  disability,  told  in  a  most  intimate  and  fascinating  wat , 
and  observations  and  reflections  suggested  by  what  he  saw  and 
felt  during  that  time.  Ko  “shut-in”  could  possibly  read  the 
book,  nor  any  well  person,  for  that  matter,  without  deep  interest 
and  great  profit. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ 

Plain  Thoughts  on  Faith  and  Life.  By  Wellesley  P.  Codding- 
ton.  12  mo.  Pp.  225.  Bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  top.  Price 
$1.00  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  had  a  long  and  varied  experience 
as  a  student  and  teacher.  Since  1871  he  has  been  connected 
with  Syracuse  University,  serving  in  turn  as  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Ethics,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy,  and  for  some 
years  now  as  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

He  has  thus  come  to  the  task  of  writing  these  "Plain  Thoughts 
on  Faith  and  Life,”  with  a  mind  cultured  and  trained  by  study, 
and  richly  stored  with  beautiful  and  stimulating  thought.  He 
discusses,  in  a  verv  attractive  manner  and  style,  such  subjects  as 
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“The  Abiding  Life/7  “The  Impregnable  Foundation/7  “A  Posi¬ 
tive  Faith/7  “A  Glance  Through  the  Open  Door/7  “Our  Uncon¬ 
scious  Faults/7  &c. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ 

Tlie  Life  Efficient.  By  George  A.  Miller.  12  mo.  Pp.  viii, 

248.  Cloth  binding,  gold  top.  Price  $1.00  net. 

This  book  takes  its  title  from  the  first  chapter.  Yet  the  idea 
of  efficiency  runs  all  through  the  twenty  chapters  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Among  the  other  titles  of  chapters  are,  “The  Life 
that  is  Strong/7  “The  Fountain  of  Faith/7  “The  Gospel  of  the 
Commonplace/7  “Have  Faith  in  God/7  &c. 

Very  few  of  the  chapters  have  texts  prefixed,  yet  they  all  have 
more  or  less  of  the  sermonic  form,  and  the  suspicion  is  awakened 
that  they  were  first  preached  before  being  printed.  If  so,  they 
were  good  sermons.  There  is  a  freshness  and  virility  of  thought 
and  style  about  them  that  make  them  very  attractive  and  force¬ 
ful  reading.  If  they  were  preached  they  must  have  been  inter¬ 
esting  and  stimulating  to  listen  to.  They  deal  with  the  real 
and  vital  things  of  life  in  a  realistic  and  vital  way. 

The  following  extract,  taken  from  the  chapter  on  “The  Gospel 
of  the  Commonplace77  is  interesting  just  at  this  time,  and  especi¬ 
ally  so  as  coming  from  a  Methodist.  Moreover  it  is  as  true  as  it 
is  interesting.  “We  cling  to  the  vast  union  tabernacle  meeting 
with  its  crowds  and  its  enthusiasm,  but  after  the  smoke  has 
cleared  away,  the  permanent  results  are  mainly  the  effect  of  the 
quiet  steady  work  that  has  gone  on  through  the  years.  If  you  want 
to  find  the  living  God,  don’t  run  off  after  the  occasional  shouter. 
but  go  to  your  own  church,  attend  the  prayer  meeting,  and  find 
there  Him  whom  you  have  sought  in  vain  because  you  were  look¬ 
ing  in  the  wrong  place.  If  you  sincerely  desire  a  work  of  grace 
in  the  church,  let  every  official  member,  and  all  the  others  too. 
come  to  the  prayer  meeting  and  the  Sunday  School  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  evening  service,  and  the  results  will  outstrip  those  attained 
by  the  whirlwind  method.77 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ 

The  Men  of  the  Gospels.  By  Lynn  Harold  Hough.  16  mo. 

(4  1-2  x  6  3-4  in.)  Pp.  98.  Price  50  cts.  net. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  to  come  from  the  pen  of  the  gifted 
pastor  of  Mt.  Vernon  Place  M.  E.  Church  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
Like  the  other  three  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  strong  and 
vigorous  thinker,  who  knows  how  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  good 
and  forceful  English.  Twelve  of  the  “Men  of  the  Gospels77  are 
selected  for  discussion  in  as  many  brief  chapters.  Among  them 
are  John  the  Baptist,  Peter,  Mcodemus,  Pilate,  &c.,  and  finally 
Jesus  himself  as  “The  Man  of  the  Gospels.” 
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NecessariH,  the  discussions  are  brief,  etchings  rather  than 
finished  portraits,  but  the  work  is  done  with  a  strong  and  skill¬ 
ful  hand,  and  the  lineaments  are  clearlv  drawn  and  true  to  life. 

/  1/ 

If  the  chapters  of  this  little  book  are  not  condensed  sermons,  they, 
could  easily  be  expanded  into  sermons  that  would  make  the  best 
kind  of  biographical  preaching. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ 

THE  BIBLE  INSTITUTE  COLPORTAGE  ASSOCIATION.  CHICAGO.  826 

LA  SALLE  AYE. 

How  to  Prepare  Sermons  and  Gospel  Addresses.  By  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Evans,  D.D.  12  mo.  Pp.  178.  Price  $1.00  net.  By 
mail  8  cts.  additional  for  postage. 

The  author  of  this  new  book  on  “Sermon-Making”  is  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bible  Course  in  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  follows  in  general  the  path  marked  out  by  some  of  the 
older  writers  on  Homiletics,  especially  Broadus  who  is  frequently 
quoted.  Yet  the  volume  is  not  without  originality  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject. 

Special  features  are  the  recognition  of  the  value  and  import¬ 
ance  of  what  are  called  “Gospel  Addresses,”  or  Lay  Preaching, 
and  the  addition  of  a  Second  Part,  covering  some  thirty  pages, 
containing  a  large  number  of  illustrative  outlines  of  Textual  and 
Expository  Sermons,  and  Bible  Readings,  &c. 

Another  excellent  feature  of  the  book  is  the  strong  emphasis 
placed  all  through  on  the  necessity  of  earnest  piety  and  deep 
spirituality  in  the  preacher  if  he  is  to  be  a  true  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  a  winner  of  souls.  We  gladly  commend  this  volume 
both  to  ministers  and  lay-workers  for  reading  and  study. 

JACOB  A.  CLUTZ 

WARTBURG  PUBLISHING  HOUSE.  CHICAGO. 

Ghristology  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  Outline 
Notes  Based  on  Luthardt.  Bv  Revere  Franklin  Weidner. 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Chicago  Lutheran 
Seminary.  Cloth.  Pp.  222.  Price  $1.00  net. 

Dr.  Weidner’s  Cliristology  is  a  compend  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  “as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  confessed 
by  the  Christian  Church,  and  as  taught  especially  by  the  mother 
of  all  Protestant  Churches,  the  rapidly  increasing  and  conserva¬ 
tive  Lutheran  Church.”  The  plan  of  the  work  is  first  to  state 
the  doctrine  and  its  Scripture  proof,  then  to  trace  its  historical 
development,  and  finally  to  defend  it  against  modern  perversions. 
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This  comprehensive  treatment  must  necessarily  be  suggestive 
rather  than  exhaustive.  Hence,  the  book  fairly  bristles  with 
points.  As  the  book  appears  in  print  its  contents  seem  some¬ 
what  too  condensed.  In  the  class-room  the  elaboration  of  the 
teacher  will  no  doubt  remedy  this.  As  a  book  of  ready  reference 
Dr.  Weidner’s  Christology  will  be  welcomed  not  only  by  the  stu¬ 
dent,  but  by  the  pastor. 

I  would  take  exception  to  the  author’s  exposition  of  Hades. 
He  says,  (p.  147)  “This  invisible  world  into  which  all  souls  went 
at  death,  before  Christ’s  resurrection  is  known  in  Scripture  as 
Hades.  It  embraced  two  parts,  the  place  or  state  of  bliss,  and 
the  lower  part  the  place  or  state  of  misery.  Its  generic  name  is 
Hades,  and  the  soul  going  into  either  part  would  be  in  Hades.” 
Dr.  Weidner  has  fallen  into  the  not  uncommon  error  of  reading 
into  the  Scriptures  the  heathen  or  Jewish  ideas  of  the  under¬ 
world.  As  a  fact  the  word  Hades  is  never  used  in  a  good  sense 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  refers  only  to  the  grave,  to  oblivion, 
or  to  hell.  A  careful  collation  of  the  passages  conclusively  shows 
this. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 

THE  METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN,  150  FIFTH  AYE.,  NEW  YORK. 

A  One-sided  Autobiography.  By  Oscar  Ivuhns.  Pp.  236.  Price 

$1.00  net. 

Mr.  Zangwill  says  of  a  certain  writer  that  he  has  “concealed 
himself  behind  his  autobiography.”  This  Doctor  Oscar  Kuhns 
has  not  succeeded  in  doing,  even  though  he  has  described  his 
book  as  “one-sided.”  He  is  known  to  many  of  us  as  the  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Komance  Languages  at  the  Wesleyan  University,  a  writer 
of  authority  upon  Dante,  and  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on 
“The  German  and  Swiss  settlements  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania,” 
we  discover  him  now  to  be  a  delightful  person  whose  knowledge 
is  not  limited  to  Eomance  Languages  or  to  the  history  of  his 
Pennsvlvania  German  ancestors,  but  one  who  has  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  ages. 

Doctor  Kuhns’  passion  for  reading  has  been  a  consuming  fire, 
he  gives  here  with  inspiring  enthusiasm  an  account  of  his  love 
for  books.  His  enthusiasm  is  imparted  to  us,  we  realize  as  we 
read  that  here  is  a  happiness  which  all  of  us  might  have.  He 
has  read  for  pure  enjoyment,  he  recounts  with  due  gratitude  the 
stories  over  which  he  poured  in  his  youth.  He  gives  an  account 
also  of  his  reading  as  a  scholar,  of  his  deep  joy  in  tracing  in  the 
principles  of  growth  and  development  discoverable  in  the  history 
of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  He  read  finally  for  spiritual 
uplifting  and  his  books  have  helped  him  to  rise  “with  all  the 
energy  of  his  soul  to  a  belief  in  God  and  a  happier  life  beyond.” 
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The  “One-sided”  Autobiography  is  a  book  to  be  recommended 
to  those  fortnnate  young  people  who  have  a  fondness  for  books. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  inspire  in  those  who  are  not  so  blessed 
a  curiosity  to  investigate  the  path  which  has  led  to  such  great 
satisfaction.  It  is  not  a  book  to  be  borrowed  and  lightly  read, 
but  a  book  to  be  acquired  permanently  to  serve  as  a  companion 

e.  s.  l. 


NORTHWESTERN-  PUBLICATION  HOUSE.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Pastorale  Praxis ,  in  der  Ev.  Luth.  Freikirche  Americas,  von  J. 

Schaller,  Professor  and  theologischen  Seminar  zu  Wauwabosa, 

Wis.  Cloth.  Pp.  x,  142. 

This  excellent  treatise  concerning  the  attitude  and  the  acts  of 
the  Christian  pastor  of  an  American  Lutheran  Church  covers 
practically  the  entire  field  of  pastoral  activity.  It  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  young  pastors  who  read  German,  and  it  ought  to 
be  translated  into  English.  The  author  states  simply,  clearly 
and  comprehensively  just  such  things  as  the  young  pastor  ought 
to  know.  If  this  work  could  be  translated  and  perhaps  edited  by 
an  American  English  Lutheran  pastor  of  experience  its  useful¬ 
ness  would  be  multiplied. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 


AMERICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY.  PHILADELPHIA. 

Union  with  Christ ,  A  Chapter  of  Systematic  Theology.  By  Au¬ 
gustus  H.  Strong,  D.D.,  Pres.  Emeritus  of  the  Rochester  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  Cloth.  Pp.  84. 

This  book  is  a  reprint  of  a  chapter  from  Dr  Strong’s  Syste¬ 
matic  Theology.  It  contains  much  that  is  beautiful  and  true 
concerning  the  intimate  relation  between  Christ  and  his  people. 

It  seems  to  us  that  he  is  in  error  in  making  union  with  Christ 
to  precede  regeneration  and  conversion.  This  can  be  true  only 
in  a  forensic  sense.  Union  follows  or  accompanies  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  Christ  in  faith.  Concerning  alleged  erroneous  views  of 
the  mystical  union,  Dr.  Strong  classes  the  Lutherans  with  Ro¬ 
manists,  and  High  Church  Episcopalians  who  hold  that  this 
union  is  “mediated  and  conditioned  by  participation  of  the  sac¬ 
raments  of  the  Church,”  and  who  look  upon  it  “as  a  physi¬ 
cal  and  material  one.”  He  adds,  “It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that 
this  union  cannot  be  mediated  by  sacraments,  since  sacraments 
presuppose  it  as  already  existing.” 

These  statements  are  full  of  errors.  The  Lutherans  do  not 
believe  that  the  union  is  mediated  alone  by  the  sacraments.  They 
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hold  that  word  and  sacrament  are  co-ordinate,  working  together. 
They  absolutely  deny  a  physical  union  with  Christ.  Dr.  Strong’s 
false  views  of  baptism  lead  him  into  the  error  concerning  the 
whole  matter  of  the  application  of  redemption. 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 


CONCORDIA  PUBLISHING  HOUSE.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Conversion  and  Election.  A  Plea  for  a  United  Lutheranism  in 

America.  By  F.  Pieper,  D.D.  Paper.  Pp.  151. 

This  little  book  contains  a  discussion  called  forth  by  the  union 
of  several  Norwegian  Synods.  It  reviews  the  Norwegian  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Agreement  from  the  standpoint  of  “Missouri.”  The 
learned  author  claims  in  reference  to  the  truth  concerning 
“grace,”  that  the  true  Scriptural  view,  which  maintains  both 
sola  gratia  and  universalis  gratia  has  been  expressed  only  three 
times  in  public  documents  issued  by  churches :  in  the  decree  of 
the  Synod  of  Orange  in  A.  D.  529;  in  the.  Eleventh  Article  of  the' 
Form  of  Concord  in  1580;  and  in  the  13  Theses  of  the  Missouri 
Synod,  in  1881. 

The  author  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Norwegians  may  fully 
accept  the  Form  of  Concord,  and  after  this  that  all  other  Luth¬ 
erans  may  follow  their  example. 

We  fear  that  the  brethren  of  the  Missouri  Synod  have  at  times 
indulged  in  hair-splitting,  which  has  led  to  unnecessary  contro¬ 
versy.  In  controversy  statements  are  frequently  made  which  do 
not  stand  closer  inspection.  Then  extremists  arise  on  both  sides 
whose  exaggerations  furnish  fuel  for  further  contention.  Let 
us  have  peace,  standing  firmly  upon  the  Word  of  God,  and  ac¬ 
cepting  our  Confessions  as  a  fair  explication  of  the  same.  We 
feel  convinced  that  no  Lutheran  body  in  America  is  Pelagian  or 
semi-Pelagian.  They  all  hold  that  salvation  is  purely  of  grace 
accepted  by  a  faith  which  is  itself  the  gift  of  God.  Moreover,  in 
accepting  sola  gratia  they  do  not  deny  gratia  universalis.  Re¬ 
nouncing  all  merit  of  our  own  and  relying  solely  upon  the  merit 
of  Christ,  why  can  we  not  see  eye  to  eye  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  America — probably  the  staunchest  body  of  conservative  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  world? 

J.  A.  SINGMASTER. 
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